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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITipN. 

t 


The want of a practical and comprehensive work upon 
(lardeniiif;^, expressly adapted to tliis country, has been 
mucli felf, I believe, by all who have had the manage- 
ment of a garden in India. The Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India indeed have long since 
acknowledged the existence of such a want, by the 
oilers they have repeatedly made of a premium for the 
best treat iso upon the subject that should be presented 
to them before a certain stated time. These offers have 
in no single instance met with a response. 

It was not till, after every inquiry possible, I had 
ascertained that there was no prospect whatever of a* 
work of the kind being undertaken by some other 
hand, that I resolved upon commencing one myself, 
and placing iKjforo the Public such amount of infonna- 
tion as, during my hours of recreation and leisure, I 
have been able to collect upon the subject. 

Ry a residence of several years at Ferozepore, I had 
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made myself well aicquainted ^vith the cultivation of 
a garden in the North-West Provinces; tvhen, on 
removal to ITowrah, by the practical knt)wledge I ac- 
•quired in my own garden, as j^ell as by observation of 
what was done in otliersi I had tlie means of visiting, 
I became thoroughly conversan^t with the .practice of 
gardening as applicable to Bengal. The ready access 
also that I then had both to the Government Botanical 
Garden, and to those of the Agri-IIorticnltnral Society, 
served. to pnt within my reach mnch very important 
information concerning nnmerons plants, which 1 conid 
not otherwise have obtained. The appointment, more- 
over, I held during six years as one pf the judges at 
the horticultural shows at Calcutta, servc<l to render 
me familiar with the finest productions of the country, 
in the way of vegetables, fruits, and flowers exhibited 
there during the coldei* months. 

It is still not without considerable diflidonce that T 
venture on submitting these pages to the press. No 
one can be more thoroughly aware than myself of 
many deficiences with which they must unavoidably 
•be chargeable : but working single-handed ; gathering, 
often under great difficulty, my facts for myself; not 
taking any statement upon trust, which by subsequent 
trial I had the means of verifying; aod with the labours 
of no predecessor to be of any material assistance to 
me, I earsonly hope for indulgence, if in some instances 
the information I impart be not so full as might be 
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desired, and if in someivfew perhaps I prove wrong or 
•rnistakeH. 

1 . 

Of the works to which I have ^mainly made reference, 

[ siioiild not omit mention of the ‘ Ilortus Calcuttensis.’ 

• • 

of Dr. Voigt. In this catalogue, however, are enume- 
rated manpr plants that do not exist in the country, 
and of which there appears strong reason to doubt 
whether they ever have done so ; while piany of the 
most ornamentel ones we now possess^ are not found 
there, having been introduced since the work was com- 
piled. The ‘ Flora Iridica ’ of Dr. Koxburgh also I 
have made free use of, whenever it served me. Dr. 
Roxburgh’s remarks on any plant he has described are 
almost ii- variably accurate and excellent, except that, 
owing ])erhaps to long residence in India, the merit he 
attaches to most of its vegetable productions may be 
somewhat overrated. For the ^copious and frequent use 
I have made of the valuable writings of Sir J. Paxton 
and Dr. Lindley, no apology, I trust, will be required. 
I need hardly notice the Transactions and Journals of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, as 
a source likcAvise upon which I have drawn largely.^ 
The whole of those volumes I have thoroughly searched, 
and extracted from them all that I found of any value 
lor my purpose. On no occasion, however, have I 
borrowed either from them, or from any other authority, 
without the fullest acknowledgment. All descriptions 
of plants that I have given, have been, unless other- 
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wise stated or implied, from iviy own observation of 
them in this country. I have been scrupulously careful 
not to set down any plant as to Ikj met •^ith in India, 

qf the existence of which there I have not had positive 

• • 

knowledge. On the other hand, if there arc some 
plants occasionally to bo found in gardens of whicb I 
have failed to give account, in most cases it has been 
because I have not considered them sufficiently orna- 
mental to merit a place there ; some few possibly may 
have escaped me. 

I should l)e very remiss were I not in this place to 
name Mr. Robert Scott, of the Oovernment Botanical 
Gardens, as one to whom I am under very considerable 
obligations for the liberal and unreserved wiiy in which 
he has always supplied mo with particulars respecting 
any plant about which I have made inquiry. To Mr. 
A. IT. Blechynden, likewise, the able and courteous 
Secretary of the Agri-IIorticultural Socitdy, I have 
here to tender my best thanks for the kind aid and 
encouragement he has uniformly afforded mo during 
tlie progress of this work. 

. There remain now only a few words to add with 
respect to the general anangement I have adoj)tcd. 
Fof the convenience of reference, the ornamental an- 
nuals have been kept in a group separate from plants 
of perennial duration. For the same reiison the nut, 
and fruit-bearing j)lants have been placed in group.s 
apart from each other. The classific{vtiou followed is 
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that given in the last edition of Dr. Lindley’s ‘ Vege- 

f 

table Kingdom.’ Where any plant is described, type 
of three dfstijict kinds has been used for the names 

placed at the heading; according as- it is the Latin j 

• • 

lilnropcan, or Native one that is denoted. , For example, 
as in Mirabilis Jalapa — Marvel op Peru — Gool-ubbds, 
the name printed in lilack typo denotes uniformly the 
Latin, the second in capitals the European, and the one 
in italics the native one. 

CniNsnuAH, March, 1863 . 
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SiNCR the issue of the former Edition of this work, cir- 
cumstiuices liavo occurred affecting matters of gardening 
in India, which I feel called upon to notice. Lower 
Bengal has heon visited by tw’O violent cyclones, which 
have caused devastation in all gardens public and 
private, and destroyed, either entirely or nearly so, 
many of the plants J had described. Now iipon tliis 
account merely, I have not seen the necessity of alter- 
ing what was already written respecting them. My 
object was to describe them such as I had known them 
to exist and thrive in this country, and this object 
would not be affected by any accident that might sub- 
sequently befall them. Upon the same consideration I 
let remain what I had stated respecting plants in the 
gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society ; although 
on the ground being reclaimed by Government, the 
plants have no existence there now. 

On the other hand, again, many new plants have, 
within these two or three years past been introduced, 
of which I have not had the opportunity of gaining 
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knowledge. But the possession^ of these is confined to 
few ; and I believe that those, of which an aoconnt is 
here given, comprise all that are likely to be met with 
in most gardens. The 'main points, then, in which this 
Edition differs from the ])recedli‘ig, is in the correction 
of some few errors, and in the addition of some im- 
portant particulars, more especially with regard to fruit 
culture. 

I wish hpre also to record the obligations I have 
been laid under. To Mr. Errington, ITead-gardcncr of 
tlio A gri-Hort ’’cultural Society, 1 am mucli indebted for 
some most useful information he kindly communicated 
to me. For a valuable communication iijion the Oranges 
of Nagpore, I have here to olfor my best thanks to 
AFr. A. Ross. To Dr. G. Henderson I am especially 
obliged for tlie kindness and reatliTiess with which lie 
replied to all questions I troubled him with upon 
matters of Gardening in the Punjrib; and to Mr. S. 
Jennings, of Dum-Dum. I am under great obligjit ions 
for the generous assistance he afforded me, in particular 
with regard to Caladiums and Orchids. Lastly, 1 have 
to acknowledge some few’ jiarticulars of intei’cst 1 was 
enabled to gl('an from the MS. Notebook of the late 
General F. Jenkins, which ho kindly placed at my 
^lisposiil. 


Apfil, 18C0. 
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The present Edition of this work, though an endeavour 
lias been n\ado to condense it by the suppression of 
particuhvrs of less importance, will be found to contain 
about tw'jnty pages more than the last. As regards 
however, the great bulk of the matter contained in it, 
it will be found otherwise to differ little. In fact 
there was little perhaps to call for much alteration. 
The great desideratum was to notice and describe as 
far as possible the plants that have been newly intro- 
duced. These, though many in number, comprise for 
the most part such as are ‘remarkable for their foliage, 
as well as those the cultivation of which can only be 
conducted successfully in the Betel-house. The most 
of those I believe I have been enabled to specify, ami 
several of them to describe either in the body of the 
work or at p. 594, at its close. 

For corrections and additional information in the 
description of the Orchids I owe my best thanks again 
to Mr. S. Jennings. For the advantage also that I 
have takon of the valuable contributions of Mr. John 
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Scott to the ‘Journal of the Agrjf Horticultural Society,’ 
I hope I may count upon his kind indulgence. ^It may 
- be as well, too, here to state that, mucli as I have drawn 
in the way of informatien from the writings of others, 
riiave never paraphrased it and passed it off as original, 
but invariably given it jn their own words. Nor 
should I, in common honesty, liave considered m}'self 
entitled to make me of information so derived at nil if, 
of whatever benefit it might be to me, I saw that it 
could by any possibility be attended witli loss or in- 
justice to them. 


September, 1874. 
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INTEODUCTION. . 

Under the most favourable point of view it can hardly be said 
that horticulture has as yet made much advancement in India. 
Of the natives, those of the .higher class, it would seem, have 
never manifested much fondness for it, nor taken much interest 
in the pursuit ; while those who follow it for a livelihood have 
not found it sufficiently remunerative to devote to it more than 
the least possible of their time and thought. Of this we have 
the plainest evidence, look in whatever direction we may. The 
flowers they prize are confined to only a limited few ; and those 
not especially for their beauty, but from having been consecrated 
from time immemorial to certain religious or festive purposes. 
And so, again, in regard to the fruit that we see exposed in 
vast quantities for sale in the bazars; it is always the most 
inferior of its kind. The Mangos, Guavas, Pine-apples, and 
Plantains, are uniroimly all but of the very worst description. 
That this should be the case no adequate reason can be assigned, 
but the want of a very trifling amount of care and attention 
bestowed upon the cultivation of better sorts. This little care 
nnil attention, it docs not appear that they think it w’orth their < 
while to bestow. Tlieir fruit-trees, generally, are such as have 
sprung up oil the spot, where the seed of some worthless kind 
has been casually dropped or cast away ; and although the 
seed of a flue sort does not invariably produce a tree of equal 
excellence to the one that bore it, from the seed of a bad sort 
can only be expected a tree that will yield fruit no better than 
that of its parent. Not only is it thus, however, that their trees 
are multiplied ; but as they grow up they are lefl altogether 
neglected, densely crowded, perhaps among others of their own 
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kind, or choked up in the midst of /different kiuds of juiigul- 

trees. • 

There are in the counjry, it is true, gardens in possession of 
the wealthier natives, where fruit-trees of choice Kinds are to 
be found, and where some* slight attention is bestowed upon 
them, but such gardens are comparatively very few ; and even 
ill gardens such as these, of the vegetable productions that 
belong to the country, there* are none that possess any high 
merit but what has been at some time owing to a mere sport of 
nature, wholly unaided by the hand orman. Cultivation to the 
extent of pruning and manuring undoubtedly is practised, but 
anything, like, a careful and persevering endeavour to surpass 
in any instance what has already been done before, seeihs iiiiver 
to be contemplated. 13y many even the simple operation of 
budding is regarded with superstitious aversion ; and as lor the 
methods of hybridizing, crossing, or the more easy one of 
“repeated selection,” whereby cultivators in Europe are con- 
tinually raising vegetables, fruits, and flowers, of a better 
description, any such proceeding is altogether unknowii. 

Nor of Europeans, moreover, can it be affirmed during the 
long time they have been resident in India, that tlujy have 
done much, save iu the introduction of new ]>lants, towards the 
advancement of horticulture. The mere ordinary operations 
of working the soil, watering, highly manuring, pruning, and 
inarching are all that has been done ; no efforts have been 
made to improve the races 6 ( plants indigenous to the country ; 
no attempt by any of the more refined processes of science to 
produce superior varieties. It has been stated that the fine 
varieties of Mango, for which one locality at Bombay is famous, 
have resulted from the skill bestowed upon their culture by 
the Europeans who first settled in that part of India — an 
assertion that rests upon very slender foundations ; and this is 
, the only instance, I believe, where it is even pretended that an 
improved variety of fruit has been produced in India, by the 
art qf the cultivator. 

At the Government Botanical Gardens at Seebpore, near 
Calcutta, for a period of very many jears, there has been a 
constant accession of plants of every description, brouglit from 
all reigons of the world, as well as from every part of India. 
Trom this establishment plants and seeds were formerly dis- 
tributed gratuitously to all who applied for them. This was 
not only a very great boon to the individual applicants, but a 
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great benefit to India generally, since many most valuable 
plants became thift in a very short time thoroughly established, 
and all but naturalized in the country. This gratuitous dis- 
tribution, however, was eventually considered to be attended 
with abuse; in the first jdace, because some persons applied 
for plants who, obtaining^thein for nothing, set no value on 
them when they got tliem; and secondly, because so long as 
plants could thus be obtained Ibr notliing, no encouragement 
was given to native nurserymen to cultivate*them for sale. The 
distribution was therefore* discontinuecf. 

The Government Botanical Gardens at Saharuupore have 
done for the North-West Provinces what the Botanical Gardens 
at Calcutta have done for Bengal. Seeds and plants have been 
issued from them without charge to all, inTliscri minutely, who 
have applied for them. This has proved a great public benefit. 
Indeed without such a resource to draw upon, private gardens 
could hardly have been kept up with any degree of satisfaclion. 

Next, the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
establish^ad between thirty and forty years ago, though it bus, 
it is true, effected comparatively little as regards the importa- 
tion of now plants, has been of considerable benefit to India, by 
the ttbiindaiit supplies of seeds of flowering annuals and culinarv 
vegetables that it distributes each year to its meuibers, as well 
as by the gratuitous issue of ornamcnlal plants, and the sale of 
fruit trees from -its garden. By means also of the three exhi- 
bitions of flowers, fruits, and vegetables that it holds annually, 
and at which prizes are liberally bestowed, it has crc*ated great 
emulation among tlK3 native cultivators around Calcutta. To 
this mainly is ov/ing the abundant supply of remarkably fine 
vegetables that may be seen in the markets there during the 
cold months. 

Branoli societies have lilcewise been established in different 
parts of India; for instance, at Cuttack, Bangui pore, Luckn<5w^ 
Dellii, Lahore, and other places. These have done much good 
during the time they have been in existence, ‘by forming pul^c 
gardens, holding horticultural shows, and distributing seeds tod 
plants. 

And lastly, private individuals have contributed, as far as 
their limited means have allowed, to disseminate a taste for 
gardening by the attractiveness of the well-stocked and orderly- 
arranged gardens they have kept up, and by the display of the 
choice plants whi<*h, often at considerable expense, they have 
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procured from distant quarters (k t^ie world. It is very pad, 
however, it must be confessed, to see gardens upon which have 
been bestowed great pains and labour during many years, and 
which were the admiration of all in the station where they Avero 
situated, become an utter waste and ruin, when by any change 
of circumstances their owners l»avo been obliged to relinquish 
them. This nearly invariably happens. But a consideration 
such as this ought not any the more to deprive those who love 
a garden of the enjoyment of having one to last their own time 
at least, if it last no linger. For ieaving alone the behelit 
derived from the produce, so sweet a charm is there in all that 
appertains to ^the pursuit of gardening — the loveliness of the 
flowers with wliich in constant succession throughout the year 
one is surrounded-^-the fine perfume, varying with the varying 
seasons, with wliich, day and night, the air around the house is 
unceasingly scented — and above all the comfort and healthiness 
of living in premises from which absolute cleanliness and neatness 
are inseparable — tliat, happen to it whatever miglit afterwards, 
the present pleasure derived from a garden is ample enougli to 
repay for all the cost and trouble expended on it. 

A few words here may not be out of place regarding nutiv ? 
cultivators, both in their character of malees and nurserymen. 

First, then, no one should allow himself to suppose that 
he can have a well-kept, well-cultivated garden without being, 
to a considerable extent, his own head gardener. A ganlou 
left entirely to the hands of a malee will invariably be fouu in 
that dirty, neglected state so noticeable ia the compounds 
around most European residences in India. It is useless 
to give only general orders to a native servant. Tin' owner 
must from time to time scrutinize each particular operation of 
the garden, and give special directions how it is to be done, or in 
many instances it will not be done properly, if even it is done 
^t*all. Vexation and angry words will never set things right. 
The malees are generally very good servants if properly 
managed ; but more must not be expected fronr them than 
really is in their nature. They follow gardening as their 
vocation, but they have no enthusiasm for it ; and the interest 
they take in the wwk wdll always be just in proportion to the 
interest they see taken in it by their master. And they will 
become interested when they find a master that is so ; who pays 
them regularly, refrains from maltreating them or giving them 
abuse, co-operates with them, and shows them, now and then, 
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with his own han4 what ie wishes to have done. Let them 
see that ypu are their master in respect of knowing and being 
able to perform their work as well as, or better than, themselves, 
and you will find in them as good servants as are to be met 
with, perhaps, in any part of the world. They are exc^dingly 
apt in acquiring knowledge; the retentiveness of their memory 
is indeed surprising. Several of Jbhose, for instance, employed 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens will remember, and, on being 
asked, be ready immediately to give, the scientific name of any 
plant in the vast collection there. And this is the more to be 
wondered at, as to them the meaning of the name being wholly 
unknown, the name itself cannot be suggested to their minds 
by nny peculiarity of the plant that it denotes. 

Many of the nialees, too, about Calcutta are much more con- 
vrisant with the scientific names of the plants they have to 
t rliivate than the ordinary run of gardeners in England are. 
Vntortnnaf^dy they luive been encouraged to attach far too 
\r- importance to this kind of knowledge. Those who 
pocsowss il require higher wages in consequence; and as far as 
•nv f‘xpei*;v)‘ice goes, often prove neglectful, indolent, and 
< 'g. But apt as they are at learning, they have very 

n hie judgment withal. Even the apparently simple operation 
administering water to a potted plant in exact accordance 
Nvitli its wants, it seems all but hopeless to make them com- 
^ i * liend — indeed, any operation ol^the garden that requires, to 
modified according to circumstances, appears to lie almost 
iM.-yor) ! their capacity. They adliere to one constant uniform 
vontiiio ill all their work, from which they hardly have an idea 
of deviating, and from which it is. only with great diflScultji 
oftiui that they can bo brought to deviate. 

In the year 1855 the Agri-Horticultural Society of Indiff 
established a school in their garden. The boys, under tJie 
superintendence of their head gardener, Mr. McMurray, were td 
work in the garden morning and evening, so as to become 
acquainted witlu all the branches of practical gardening, and 
with the various experiments that are from time to time 
carried on with plants. In the daytime they were to study in 
the school under the native teachers writing, reading, arithmetic, 
mensuration, geography, and the elements of botany, so as to 
become intelligent gardeners. ^ 

This scheme proved completely unsuccessful, and was aban- 
doned after a very sliort trial. It was immediately seen that, 
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though willing enough to receive thS instruction thus imparted, 
the boys, on being educated, found avocations that they were 
enabled to follow far more lucrative than that of a^inillee; and 
thus the only object for which the schools were established Avas 
defeatetl. Indeed, the scheme was by no means a feasible one 
fit the •outset. It was hardly to ho expected that to men 
in the humble sphere of the malee, much, if any, theoretical 
knbwdedge could be imparted. The judicious application of 
the theory of gardening is not to be ly^quired but by men of a 
liberal education, and of a class far above that of mere 
labourers, such as mrilces are. Horticulture among the natives 
Avill never be carried to any degree of exc^ellonco until natiA^e 
gentlemen acquire a fondness for the pursuit, become their 
own heafl gardeners, and oA^ercome the scruples they now have 
of manipnlatiiig Avith tlioir own hands. 

Native nurserymen of two classes are to be found rather 
numerously in the suburbs of Calcutta ; those of the one class 
more properly may bo termed market-gardeners, devoting 
themselves ox(diisively to the cultiA’ation of A’cgetablcs for the 
Calcutta markets, and have their gardens principally at Bagh- 
Bazar, j\[oeheo Kliola, and the mdghbourliood of Aliporo. 
They cultivate most of the European vi^getables during the 
cold months,’ and some, such ns Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Knol- 
kobl, and Carrots, they raise abundantly, and as near to perfec- 
tion perhaps as these vegetables can be brought. 

Those of the other class cultivate ornamental plants for sale, 
and have their little nursoiy-gronnds principally in the locality 
called j\r{inik Tollah. The ordinary plants grown in Calcutta 
gardens may be purchased of them at a moderate price, but 
for choice plants they are apt to charge excessively 

A large number of iiati\^es also get a liA^elihood by carrying 
plants about Calcutta for sale at an exceedingly cheap rate. 
fTfiey are for the most part a very fraudulent class of men, 
demanding at first far more for a plant than it is worth, or 
than they ultimately are willing to take for it. They are also 
little to be depended upon. I have purchased from them for a 
high sum plants, and on opening the ball of earth supposed 
to enclose the roots, have found that I have been chented with 
merely the end of a floAvering branch cut oB’ and stuck in a 
piece of clay. 
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OtIMATK 


CHAPTER I. 

CLIMATE — SOILS — MAN0KBS. 

CLIMATE. 

In Bengal, wJiat is called the ‘^Cold season” lasts, at the 
longest, not more than three months, commencing ip November 
and ending by February. The temperature at night, during 
that period, at times, will fall as low as tlfle freezing-point; 
but this is of rare occurrence. Towards the close of February 
commences the Hot season, which lasts till about the middle 
of June, when the periodical rains usually set in. From 
March to May is the hottest period of the whole year. March 
and April are the driest months. Some time in June the Bain 
season begins, and lasts usually till about the 20th of October. 
The greatest humidity prevails in August and September. 
During these months, towards the evening, the atmosphere is 
filled with vapour almost to saturation. 

The judicious gardener will, of course, conduct his operations 
in strictest reference to all these conditions of the climate. 

During the cold months he will shelter his more delicate 
plants, tliose especially natives of a lower latitude, from the 
rapid transitions from heat to cold, and from cold to heat, which 
take place at that period of the year, hurtful alike to plant and 
man. To plants, likewise, that he sees have ceased from 
growth, and have entered into a state of temporary rest dui^ng 
these months, he will be most sparing in the application of 
water, which, in that condition, they cannot absorb and 
assimilate. 

During the arid months that follow, when the soil becomes 
daily drier and harder, he will be liberal in his supply of water 
and surface-dressing to plants that, at that period, are in the 
full vigour of their growth, and especially to fruit-trees upon 
which the fruit is swelling. 

When the rains are thoroughly set in and thetair all but 
saturated with moisture, he will know that the season has come 
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when plants, natives of this country, or of the same or lower 
latitude, may mostly safely be transplanted, as little evaporation 
then takes place from their leaves to exhaust thpm. For this 
reason also he will find it to be the time when plants of the 
same description may with the greatest facility be multiplied 
by cuttings, the soil itself being tcf them then as a hot-bed, and 
tjiG dense body of moisture (jbovo acting as a hand-glass. 

Again, at this season of the year, he will not be long in dis- 
covering, that to many of his more delicate plants nothing can ^ 
be more fatal than alternate exposure to the violence of the 
rains and the fierce hot sunshine, that at intervals succeed each 
other then. With regard also to plants in the bordof, that are 
natives of a coldtr climate and that are in less vigorous growth 
at that period, lie will also observe, in most instances, it is not 
the quantity of water tiiat falls upon thorn in the way of rain, 
that is so injurious, but that w hich is allowed to lie and stagnate 
at their roots. For such plants h() will Hud a \»lace in some 
gently ek*vate<l piece of ground, whence tlie water may bo 
gradually carried off not long after it has fallen. 

It is at this season, too, that he will find the greatest 
difficulty in the management of his potted plants, particularly 
the choice kinds that require the shelter of a verandah. Many 
of these, though not m«aking growth, cannot dispense altogether 
with some amount of mowture in the soil ; and of the water, 
applied from time to time for the purpose of insuring this 
necessary amount of moisture, that which does not pass off by 
drainage has, except iu the most airy situations, a tendency to 
stagnate, insomuch as to cause the soil to turn sour and become 
covered witli a rank green mould, to the great detriment and 
often death of the plants. 

• And here may be mentioned one very striking fiict, which 
every one will hardly fail of discovering after ho lias had but 
brief experience of gardening in India. It is, that there is a 
certain range of temperature adapted to each plant and each 
seed, beyond the limits of whicli the plant will not grow nor the 
seed germinate. Take, for instance, the common red Geranium 
and the Heliotrope: tho power of growth in these plants, it 
will be observed, is as much suspended during the Hot and Rain 
seasons iniindia as during the winter in Europe, the high 
temperature of the one climate and the low temperature of the 
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other producing eflfefts as n^r as possible alike. And so like- 
wise with regard to certain seeds: the power of germinating 
will bo found io lie dormant as long as the temperature remains 
al)ove a certain height, as much so as when it is too low. The 
seeds of animals, that in Europe will not germinate in the cold 
soil during winter, will like Vise lie dormant - in the overheated 
soil of India during the Hot and. Rain seasons, and will not 
germinate till the congenial cold of November has set in. 

Towards the close of Ocl^obev, therefore, the gardener will be 
well aware that the time for him to be busiest has arrived. It 
* is then that lie will have to make his sowing pf European 
animals, and to put his kitchen-garden in forwardness for his 
crops of vegetables ; and to repot and mak^ preparations for 
propagating his choice plants, natives of a colfler climate. 

The climate of the Upper Provinces varies considerably from 
that of Bengal, insomuch tlmt many plants, which thrive under 
the one, will not thrive nor hardly exist in the other; and pos- 
sibly it lias oft(‘n liapjioned that plants, introduced into Calcutta, 
and <*f»MclcmTied from their not thriving there, as nnsuited to 
India, might prove most valuable acquisitions in the North-West 
Provinces, Plants from a lower latitude, such as the Straits, 
for instance, that do not succeed in Calcutta, it is not reasonable 
to suppose would succeed higher up ; but many plants from 
localities such as some parts of Cliiua and the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they are subject to a season of- severer cold than 
thc*y find at Calcutta, there is every encouragment to raako 
1 l iiil of in Upper India. Not to mention numerous others, those 
delightful shrubs, Chimonantlius fragrans and Nandina doraes- 
lica, that thrive well, but never open a blossom at Calcutta, 
would, in all probability, the one scent the gardens of the 
North-West Provinces with the sweet perfume of its flowers^ 
and the other adorn them with its crops of pretty red berries. 
And now that the raiUvay has been completed to Delhi, it is 
much to be hoped that one of the earliest benefits resulting from 
it may be the beautifying of the gardens of Upper India with 
many plants such as these, that have been hitherto unknown 
there. 

The Cold season, in Upper India, commences at the beginning 
of October, and cannot be said to be completely ov#r till about 
the close of April. 
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In December and January shirp froste at night are not 
unfrequent, sufficiently severe to destroy many ot, the tender 
kinds of shrubs, unless protected. The European annuals, 
though often in the early moraing rigid with a white coating 
of hoar-fnjst upon them, and in an hour or so aft?r ex^wsed to 
the burning rays ot* the suu full iipon them, seem, with oue or 
two exceptions, to take little harm, otherwise than that their 
growth is all but entirely arrested while the season is at tlie 
coldest. By the lOth February th(f frosts are oveh 

During March, after their temporary rest, trees and shrubs ^ 
in a well-irrjigated garden push forth with a vigour perfectly 
astonishing, far beyond anything of the kind ever witnessed in 
Bengal. The yfiung shoots, however, thus rapidly produced, 
are very apt to be scorched up and killed in a few hours’ liiiio 
by the fierce hot gales tliat prevail soon after. 

In May the heat becomes intense, the same at night as during 
the day. At this period the garden must be nnreiiiittingly 
watered. Many plants in the border left unwatered even for 
a fortnight would of a certainty perish, and most would be 
sure of dying, if left unwatered during the whole of the diy 
season. This excessive heat continues with little inter mission, 
unless during the heavy falls of rain that occur more or less in 
July and August, till September, when it begins gradually 1' 
abate. • 

After the rains*furious winds frequently spring up, uprooting 
large shrubs and fruit-trees from the soil, while soddened witli 
wet, and soft and loose. There is nothing that happens 
throughout the whole year so pernicious to the garden as this, 
and the evil of which it is more difficult to counteract <»r 
remedy. 

« And now, before leaving the subject of climate, a few words 
may be added with regard to the plants from other quarters of 
the globe, that are likely to prove suited to India. On this 
question not much can bo decided but by actual trial. We 
have as yet very little clue to guide us, b orn what we know of 
the structure and habit of a plant as it exists elsewhere, in 
determining whether it would thrive or exist in tliis country. 
Of two plants brought from the same identical spot, the one 
will thrivw vigorously, while the other ^ill pine and perish, 
without our being able to assign the remotest reason why. 
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As the general result of^our experience hitherto, it may, 
however, be laid dc^n, that the cultivation of plants from 
South Aiistmlia and the Cape of Good H^^pe is, with few excep- 
tions, to be re^farded as almost hopeless in Lower Bengal. The 
introduction of the various bulbous plants, with which the Cape 
BO ab(junds, has uniformly Jijeen found unsatisfactory in the 
extreme. Again, some few of the plants that adorn our gardens 
come from Ciiina and Japan; but Very many beautiful thini^ 
brouglit fromJilio.se countries will not thrive, nor even continue 
-olive Jiere long. The same may be said likewise of plants from 
.Java. 

Or. the gther Iiand, plants from the region of Sierra Leone, 
ihr t^.izils, the West Indies, and parts of S^exico, are those 
.4 h'ii liave mainly proved suitable to the climate of Calcutta. 
l.‘io nf conrsi*. the <devation and the insular position of the 
..'iMinirics wliei^ce plants are obtained are as much to be taken 
into etm^^ideration as Iho latitude. 

Ill the Punjab, Or. G. Henderson tells me, all Australian 
plants thrive well, after tliey are a year old, and have attained 
!•' above throe feet in height; but that up to that time they are 
very sensitive to excess of moisture during the rains. 


SOILS. 

I’he gardener mu.st, for the most part, take the soil such as he 
iiiifls it, and cannot enter into any of those extensive operations 
for its improvement which, when juclieionsly conducted, prove 
so eiiuiiieraMve to tlie agriculturist. 1 need, therefore, no more 
than remark in general, that the soil met with in this country 
is principally either a clayey alluvium of a dense nature, as in 
a large part of Upper India, or, as in the Madras Presidency, of 
red loose kind of loam, apparently the more fertile of the two. 

Where sand is a large ingredient in the soil, as it is in some 
extensive districts of India, horticulture cannot, without diffi- 
culty, bo pursued with any very favourable results. 

Peat. — Anything of the nature of peat, such as is employed 
largely in gardens in England, does not, that I am aware of, 
constitute the soil of any part of the plains of India. A material 
called peat has' for many years been made use of in the Cal- 
cutta Botanical Gardens, and in the Gardens of the Agri-Horti- 
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cultural Society, principally for pqjited plants. This is procured 
from the hanks of the river, and seems to ‘be something ot the 
nature of antliracite, perfectly insoluble in water, and alJording 
not a particle of nutriment to vegetation. Pounded course, it 
seems to serve very much the same purpose that pure sand, or 
charcoal broken small, would do. 

True peat, Sir J. Paxton describes as “ the sodden vegetable 
remains of rushy bogs — inert, antiseptic vegetable matter, that 
can be brought to little worthy account in the gijrden. This, ' 
he says, “ is not what is meant when gardeners s[)eak of peat 
but by the earth, which of late years it has been fashionable to 

call peaty gardeners mean ‘ the soil of heath-commons.’ 

Gardener’s peat^ ought to be called, what it in truth is, ‘heath 
mould,’ being the earth found at the surface of commons or 
wastes where heaths grow naturally, and which was formerly 
called ‘ bog-earth * as inappnpriately as it is now called ‘ peat.’ 
The best heath soil contains much fibrous matter; but, upon tlic 
whole, not one-tenth part consists of decayed vegetable matter. 

“Nothing can be compounded which will answer every pur- 
pose of heath-soil. Where, however, it cannot be obtained, it 
can be most successfully imitated by collecting masses of leaves 
and small sticks of trees (the fir tribe particularly) which do 
not grow upon chalk, and exposing them to the weather till 
they decay to a complete black or brown mould. To the soil 
thus produced, one-third part by measure of fine white sand may 
be added at the time of potting.” * 

Tank-soil. — The soil dug from tanks when cleaned out is 
sometimes thrown over the ground as a fertilizer ; but it appears 
to me to differ little from tlie ordinary soil of the locality, 
except for the vegetable matter incorporated in it, that has, 
from time to time, subsided and accumulated at the bottom of 
the tank. Its beneficial effects, at the best, are said to be but 
very temporary. 


VEGETABLE MANldJES. 

Gbeen Manure.— Mr. Knight has stated it to be his opinion, 
deduced from experiments, “ that any given (I presume pro- 

* See PaxWs ‘ Magazine of Gardening,* vol. ii. p. 191, and vol. vii. pp 230 
and 319. 
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poriionate) quantity of vegiptable matter can generally be 
employed in its receift and organized state with more advantage 
than when it has been decomposed, and.no inconsiderable part 
of its couipone*nt parts has been dissipated and lost during the 
progress of putrefaction and fermentation.** When, therefore, 
at the end of the Cold seasqj^, the vegetable crops are over, if, 
instead of removing all leaves of Cabbages, Turnips, Carrots, 
and such like tender garbage, or, gfs more commonly happens, 
of allowing thjem to lie on tlie surface to be dried up in the sun, 
•the m^iee were to dig them into the soil, to remain there and 
•fertilize it, till the time of cropping came round again, consider- 
able beneiit, it may fairly be concluded, would result. But on 
this point I cannot speak from my own experi^ce. 

Leaf-mould. — Tn most gardens of any size that have been 
long established there will always be a great quantity of vege- 
table refuse, particularly at the time when Slangos and other 
i‘ruit-tre(?s shed their leaves. All this should be collected and 
thrown into a deep pit, dug for the purpose in some out-of-tlie- 
way place. If two or three times during the Hot season water 
be supplied to the pit, so as to give its contents a thorough 
soaking, the decay of the vegetable matter will be all the more 
speedy. In about a year and a half from the time the pit is 
filled, all that has been thrown into it will have become decom- 
posed, so as to sui)ply invaluable material for gardening purposes, 
especially for potting. It need hardly be remarked, that it will 
be found to contain quantities of worms and other vermin, which 
of course, as far as possible, should be carefully removed before 
it is used for potting. 

On this subject the following remarks by the E 1 itor of the 
‘ Gardeners* Chronicle ’ will be found of value : — “ There are 
only two ways in which leaves, bits of stalk, or rotten wood, twigs 
and similar refuse can bo safely used : — 

“1. One way is to leave them in a heap till they are 
thoroughly rotted down, then to sift them through a fine sieve, re- 
jecting undecay cd fragments, and again rotting down the sittings. 

“2. The other is to char thorn. We do not mean to burn 
them, but to reduce them by heat and exclusion of air to the 
state of charcoal dust : a process by no means so easy as may 
be supposed, but to be carried out by any experienced gardener, 
after a few fuilu|f^|u whicl^ p^ur at first. And this 
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is in our opinion by far the bettijr method of ihp two* It is 

speedy, at once effectual, and destroys the*cggs of every sort of 
insect. The former, op the other hand, is very slcfvv, often the 
reverse of effectual, and does not possess one single advantage 
over charring.”* 

Charred Turf. — An excellent^jnateviid for general potting 
purposes may be obtained by charring turf. Any quantity ot 
ttirf may be easily collected^ in Bengal at least, from the road- 
sides or waste places. It should be laid out, exposed to the 
sun, with the green part undermost. In a few days it will^ 
become thoi-oughly dried, and" in that condition may in a very 
short time bo roasted sufficiently to be adapted for upe. There 
are A’arious ways jn which the roasting may be managed. The 
plan I have adopted has been to prop a large earthenware 
vessel upon bi icks, light a fire beneath it, and then throw in the 
turves, pulled apart into pieces of moderate size ; take them out 
when sufficiently roasted and throw in others. 

Vegetable or Wood Ashes. — These,” says Dr. Bindley 
(quoting from ‘ Horticultural Transactions,’ v. 52), “ are esteemed 
the veiy best manure by the Chinese. The needs which are 
separated from the land by the harrow, with what they other- 
wise are able to collect, are carefully burnt, and the ashes 
spread. The part of the field where this has been done is easily 
perceived by the most careless observer. Indeed the vigour of 
the productions of those parts of their land where the ashes 
have been applied is evident as long as the crop continues on 
the ground. The ashes of burnt vegetables are also mixed with 
a great variety of other matters in forming the compositions 
which are spread on the fields or applied to individual iDlants.” 
Garden refuse, however, may in general be turned to better 
account than by converting it absolutely to ashes. 

• Oil- CAKE : Khurree.— Tliis, Dr. Bindley states, “ in powder, 
has a highly energetic, though transitory action. Its great 
value consists in giving an imjmlse to vegetation in the early 
stages.” It is an admirable manure foj' Eoses; and also an 
excellent ingredient in a compost for applying to the roots of 
Vines and Peaches in the Cold season. 

Goob. — O f the use of sugar a manure it is not likely that 
any notice will be found in English works upon gardening; but 
* ‘Gardeners* Chronicle,’ April 12, 1862. 
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in this ’country the coarse Ad cheap preparation of it, sold in 
the bazars under tlie name of goor, is found a useful ingredient 
in compost^ for manuring fruit-trees. • 

Seetke. — The refuse from Indigo factories is found, where 
available, a valuable manure. 

AINLMAL MANUKES. 

UuLLOCKisi-DUNG. — Of all manures available to the Indian 
gardener there is none so valuable and universally useful as 
this; whether applied fresh as a surface dressing, or worked 
in the sctil when about two years old, after it has become 
thoroughly decayed and reduced to a consistency similar to that 
of moist black snuff. For the successful cultivation of culinary 
vegetables it is indeed all but indispensable. But from its being 
so much employed by the natives as a fuel, it is not always 
easily obtainable. Even those who themselves keep cows or 
bullocks (ind some difficulty on that account in preserving’ it. 
When permission can be obtained, it may sometimes be pro- 
cured from the enclosures where the commissariat cattle are 
stalled. Occasionally also it may be purchased of the goalas at 
a moderate price. 

Stable-manure. — This, which in India boars the appearance 
of dry rubbish, very different from the valuable manure so much 
in request in Europe, is still of great service for the kitchen- 
garden, The best way of using it is, perhaps, to cast it upon 
the ground when the Cold-season crops ar^:‘ over, and work it 
in the soil during the hot and rain months. It may be worked 
also in the same way in tlie borders, the soil of which is rarely 
so good as not to be immensely benefited thereby. It is sur- 
prising, however, what prodigious quantities of this material aise 
lost to all serviceable purposes in India. In Calcutta and the* 
^ suburbs it is not unusual to see a pile of it laid outside the gate 
of each compound, every two or three days, for the conservancy 
earlls to carry away, and throw into some hole that requires to 
be filled up, or even to cast into the river. In the North-West 
Provinces also it is made away with by the syces during the 
cold months, who, as soon as evening sets in, light their fires 
and continue burning it a great part of the night, f The dense, 
suffocating, ammouiacal smell it thereby imparts to a canton- 
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ment at that season of the year mifst be fapiiliar to most who 
have resided in that part of India. 

Goats -DUNG. — ^This I have often used for a mapure ; but not, 
as it seemed to mo, with any marked advantage. It remains a 
long time hard and undissolved without imparling any fertilizing 
property to the soil. Slieep’s-dung'I have not tried, but pro- 
bably, from its similarity to goats -dung, tlie application of it as 
a manure would be attended wdth like results. 

PiGEONs’-DUNG. — “This,” says Dr. Lindley, approaches 
nearly to guano in its effects. In Persia, dove-cotes are kept in 
the midst of the plains for the purpose of securing this valuable 
dejection. The Persians use it, as the Peruvians use guano, by 
mixing a small quantity in the soil in which their Melons and 
other crops are planted. Wlierever it has been tried in this 
country it has been found of the greatest energy. The only 
danger in using it is, that it may be too strong, and burn. It 
deteriorates by keeping.” 

Fowls’-dung. — This, it is stated in the * Cottage Gardener’s 
Dictionary,’ if composed partly of that of the duck, which is a 
gross feeder, is nearly equal to guano.” 

Elephants’-dung. — I liave heard this highly commended as 
a dressing for Artichoke plants. I have applied it, but without 
discovering it to possess any property of a manure at all. It 
resembles large dense balls of cocoa-nut fibre, and possibly 
broken up and worked into the soil it might prove beneficial 
mechanically, in the way of rendering it lighter. 

Night-soil and Pigs’-dung. — Whether or not these sub- 
stances would prove useful as manures for the garden is of little 
importance, as the customs of the natives, I apprehend, would 
never admit of their application. Dr. E. Bonavia of Lucknow, 
however, states that “ several years’ experience in gardening in 
this country has taught him that there is no manure equal 
to night-soil. It produces richness of colour in flowers, and 
vigour and succulence in vegetables,” 

Blood. — One cold season I applied a large quantity of blood 
and offal procured from the butchers’ shambles to the roots of 
my Grape-vines at Ferozepore. I discovered no advantage 
whatever in the use of such a manure over that of decayed cow- 
dung; whil^e the unforeseen nuisances attending it determined 
me never to employ it again. 
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jGrUANO, says Dr. Lindley,'** the deposit of sea-birds on dry 
islands in t^e Pacific, is the richest of all natural manures. . . . 
But it is enormously adulterated. There is perhaps no garden- 
crop which this does not suit, if not applied too much at a time. 
The liquid form is preferred by gardeners.” 

I saw it once used very largely to Boses and Peach-trees in 
the garden of the Agri-Hoi*ticultural Society, but with very per- 
nicious effects, as several of the trees died in consequence. 

, The fault, hbwever, I belibv’e was not in the guano, but in 
the injudicious manner in which it was applied. The roots of 
* the trees were laid open and exposed some littlgi time, as is 
usual in tlie Cold season, and then covered ug again with earth 
mixed with a large proportion of guano in a state of dry powder. 

Mr. Eivers says ; ‘‘ One pound of guano to twenty gallons of 
water forms the very best species of liquid manure for pot 
culture ; for the borders double that quantity will be better.”* 
In the ' Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary ’ it is stated : — ‘^Plants 
of various sorts, in pots, watered only with guano-water, half an 
ounce to a gallon, have flourished astonishingly ; none have 

failed Mr. Ecndle and other persons record, as the 

result of dearly-purchased experience, that where guano has 
failed to be beneficial, or has been injurious, it has been applied 
ill quantities too powerful for the plants to bear. In a liquid 
state, half an ounce per gallony and gtven to growing plants once 
a week, it never fails to be productive of vigour. When sown 
a top dressing it should be mixed with five times its w^eight 
of dry earth, ashes, &c., and then scattered a^ thinly as possible.” 

Baron Liebig recommends as a most effective method of 
applying guano to ‘‘moisten it with water to which a little 
sulphuric acid has been added, and mix it after twenty-four 
hours with saw-dust, turf-dust, or mould, and strew this mixture 
over the surface of the earth.” t 

And lastly, Mr. Solly gives this important caution: — "In 
using guano as liquid manure it must be remembered that the 
solution formed by pouring water over it only ' contains the 
ammonia and about one quarter of the phosphates, the rest of 
the phosphates and the organic matter being almost insoluble 
in water ; hence the residue is nearly as valuable a manure as 

* ‘ Rose Amateur’s Guido/ p. 171, 6th edit, 
t ‘ Natural Laws of Husbandry,’ p. 260. 

c 2 
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that which is dissolved; and in-order t/) derive the whole 
benefit from the manure, the insoluble pfi.rt must, by agitation 
or other means, be ke*pt suspended in the liquid, whilst it is 
being spread over the ground.*** 

Fish. — Whenever it can be obtained, fish-refuse is an excel- 
lent and most efficacious manure fof Applying to the roots of trees. 

•Bones. — In Europe bonps are accounted a A’^aluable and 
permanent manure, but slow in their operation. Even when 
reduced to dust tliey are not so ‘effective the year they are 
applied as on the following one. Some cultivators, however, 
have used them for Cauliflowers in this country, and, as they 
say, with marked benefit. 

MINERAL MANURES. 

Common Salt. — This is strongly recommended as a manure 
for several of the culinary vegetables, especially for Asparagus. 
One of our best gardeners in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
told me he had applied it plentifully to his Asparagus, but 
without any particular advantage as far as he could see. 

Superphosphate op Lime. — This mineral, which is manu- 
factured by decomposing bones with sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol), is sold in England at about the same price as guano. 
Mr. Solly says : — “ It is one of the most valuable of the artificial 
manures yet produced.” t* Whether the application of it in 
horticulture has ever been experimented upon in this country, 
or to what extent it would be likely to prove beneficial, I am 
unable to say. . 

LIQUID MANURES. 

Liquid manure should be iipplied to plants only when in 
a vigorous state of growth. All plants are benefited by it 
administered judiciously, that is to say, not in excess. The 
copious use of it with culinary vegetables, but more j)artir!ularlv 
with Celery and Asparagus, I have found of wonderful effi<?acy. 
The most convenient way, perhaps, of keeping a supply ,of 
liquid manure for kitchen-garden use is, somewhere handy, 
to sink in the ground a large earthen vessel ; fill this with 
water, and throw in all such ingredients as happen to bo 
available for the purpose, such us fowls*, pigeons’, goats*, 

* * Rural Chemibtry,’ p. 274. f Ibid., p. 278. 
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bullocks’ dung, &c.^ If foiAid to be too strong, it is easily 
reduced by adding water at discretion. Dr. Lindley’s maxim, 
in the applicajtion of liquid manure, is that it should be “ weak, 
clear, and often.” 

Soap-suds. — “ These,” says Dr. Inndley, “ have an undoubted 
value, because of their potadi, irrespective of the animal matter 
they contain. Upon Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and all the brassi- 
caceous race, they produce an immediate and very advantageous 
efTeet.” 

Large quantities of soap-suds are daily thrown away, from all 
liouses nearly, which, with very little trouble, might bo made 
use of lUDat advantageously for the kitchen-garden in the Cold 
season : when the vegetable season is ovea’, they might be 
poured into the pit containing the garden refuse, stored up 
for vegetable mould. The vegetable mould would be greatly 
enriched thereby. 

Miss dialing observes : “ I have found soap-suds a great thing 
for pot-plants. I have even washed plants often with a flannel 
and soap (common yellow soap), and ray own belief is that few 
things are better for keeping away all kinds of blight. Soap- 
suds also are an available manure, and thus my own plants 
often have received amazing benefit fiom the mere supply of 
soap-suds.”* By washing their leaves with warm soap-suds, 
she further states, she has seen tlie^Fig and often the Bose and 
other trees restored from a condition of sickliness to perfect 
lu alth and luxuriance. 


COMPOST. 

The following, not very ditFerent essentially from that I have 
recommended for the Grape-vine, is from the MSS. notes ot 
General Jenkins : — 

4 niaunds of Kulleo, well pounded. 

1 maund of Ashes, sifted. 

4 maund of Quicklime, sifted. 

8 maunds of Co\v-dung. 

Well mix in September and October, and bury in the ground, 
and well water ; and in six weeks it will be ready to mix with 
mould for the roots of plants.” 

♦ ‘ The In-door Gardener,’ p. 131. 
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LAYING OUT OF A GARDEN — LAWNS — HEDGES — HOEING AND 
DIGGING — IRRIGATION — • DRAINAGE — CONSERVATORIES — 
— BETEL HOUSES — DECORATIONS — IMPLEMENTS — SHADES 
LABELS — VERMIN — WEEDS. * ‘ 


THE LAYtNG OUT OF A GARDEN. 

f 

Since the manner in which a garden should be laid out will 
depend much upon the locality where it is situated, and since 
the disposing of the natural advantages of that locality so as to 
make them most conducive to variety and ornamental eflect, 
must in a great measure be left to the judgment and taste of 
the owner, all I purpose at present to do is to give merely a 
few practical directions which I think generally essential to be 
attended to. 

The arrangement of a garden will be very much modified in 
reference to the source on which it depends for its supply of 
water. If, as in the Nor thf West Provinces it necessarily must 
be, the garden is irrigated by artificial means, the water must 
be obtained either from a well or from a tank or a river. 

Where the water is supplied from a well, it is important that 
the place chosen for the well be, whence the water may have 
the readiest access to all parts of the garden, and where also it 
may be easiest screened from view by shrubs and trees plaiited 
around it. As native servants, moreover, have continually to 
•be going to the well, both for performing their ablutions there 
and for drawing water for domestic purposes, if it can be so 
arranged, there should be a pathway to it made for them 
exclusively, cut ojBF entirely from the rest of the garden by 
means of a hedge. This is desirable, not only for tlie purpose 
of keeping the garden as much as possible secluded, but also for 
the safety of its produce. 

The footpjths being raised five or six inches, or more, above 
the level of the borders, the water from the well is conveyed 
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along each side of Jihem channels^ also a little above the 
level of the border. Where paths intersect, the water is carried 
underneath* tjie paths by nuls or earthen pipes. In these 
water-channels the shrubs and fruit-trees are always planted, as 
shown in section in the cut below. 



Fig. 1. 


A more suitable material being not often available, the paths 
and the embankments of the channels are made of common 
garden soil, well beaten down by wooden rammers. These, 
after the heavy rains in August and September, become always 
so much damaged and broken up as to require to be re-made at 
the commencement of each cold season. And here I have to 
call attention to a point of very great importance. 

I have found it the almost invariable custom to make the 
pathways just about a quai*ter of the width that for convenience 
they ought to be : in consequence of winch the fruit-trees, 
when arrived at but even a moderate size, overgrow the path- 
ways so entirely as to render them impassable. To remedy this 
the boughs are usually lopped away, but of course to the very 
serious injury of the trees. This mistake of making the pat];is 
too narrow should be guarded against when the garden is first* 
laid out. The eye is, at that time, very apt to be deceived, and 
paths made then as broad as required to be afterwards, will 
seem to most persons perhaps extravagantly and unnecessarily 
broad. The growth, however, of the trees on each side will in 
two or three years’ time show the paths obviously to be of no 
greater width than they ought to be. 

In a garden large enough to admit of it, it is highly desirable 
that there should be one wide shady path, where persons in 
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conversation may be able to walk t^’o or thrte abi'east. A |»ath- 
way of this description might not unreasonably be made of from 
twelve to even sixteeil feet wide. The best situation for it 
would be by the wall of the garden, where high slirubs or trees 
are planted to keep the premises from being overlooked. A 
pathway of such great width vronkPin reality be attended with 
no Joss of space, ns it would , extend only over ground occupied 
by the roots of the trees along the waJJ-side, thus rendered 
useless for other purposes. The ordinary paths of' the garden 
by the sides of which low shrubs and fruit-trees are grown, need 
not, of course, be so wide, and indeed variety’s sake, would 
be more pleasing for being narrower; though these, at *the least, 
should not be less'chau eight feet wide. 

In most of the gardens I have seen in the North-Western 
Provinces, the laying out, as it seemed, has been left entirely 
to the malee, who has portioned out tlie ground with narrow, 
uniform paths iutei*seoting each other at right angles, after the 
pattern of a chess-board. I need hardly observe, that a piece 
of land so disposed may answer very well the purpose of a 
plantation, but does not deserve the name of a garden. Any 
person of but th^ smallest pretensions to taste can hardly fail 
of giving a pleasing appearance to a garden by laying out some 
of the patl^ in a curvilinear form, instead nf directing tbein all 
in a straight line, as well* as by contriving that those even 
which are drawn straight, should intersect in the form of the 
letter Y, instead of crossing at right angles. Care, however, 
should be taken that trees or large shrubs be planted in tin* 
principal bend of the curved paths, so that the direction given 
to the paths may seem to have been a matter of necessity, 
otherwise they will be apt to look ianciful and unmeaning. A 
garden thus laid out will entail, it is time, a little extra 
Vost in nuls for conveying water under the paths; but this is 
comparatively of small- consideration. 

In the gardens of Lower Bengal, where irrigation by water- 
channels is not adopted, fruit-trees are enliivated in a detached 
piece of ground, and no large trees or shrubs are planted near 
the edge of the pathway. In such case the width of the 
paths is of not so much importance. Jhit still, I think, no 
garden of any size will present a handsome general app(‘aran<fe 
unless it has, at least, one wide spacious walk throughout its 
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principal extent, fr9m wiiicA paths of smaller width are made 
to strike ont and ramify. 

In Bengal .the paths are usually made with a foundation of 
broken bricks, over which a layer of khoa, or bricks broken into 
pieces of the size of a walnut, is spread. Over the whole a 
coating of soorkee or brick-dust is then laid, and well beaten in, ‘ 
till the surface is perfectly level aqd smooth. 

In planting out llowcring shrubs, one thing of es.sential im- 
portance is, that the situation selected for tliem in the border be 
where their sunny side is most presented to the sight ; for it 
may be often witnessed that, while the southern side of a plant 
is loaded’with a profusion of blossom, the northern side, shaded 
from the ripening influence of the sun’s rays, •remains unadorned 
with a single flower. This is frequently very conspicuous in the 
instance of Millingtonia hortensis, and more esjjecially of that 
magnificent creeper Bignonia venusta. If Sweet-peas, likewise, 
are grown on the .southern side of a path, the flowers they put 
forth are completely lost to view. 

The modern plan of laying out small separate beds for groups 
of particular sjK'cies of annuals is a very beautiful and effective 
one ; and where the garden admits of it a portion of ground 
jiear the dwel ling-house may be well devoted to this purpose. 
•The di.sadvantnge attending the plan in Europe is, that during 
the long period of the winter months the beds remain bare and 
unsightly. Hut in this country such beds need never lie vacant, 
as wlmn one class of annuals is over, another may be immediately 
t)rought to suctM'ed in its place. During tlio cold mouths there 
will be the usual English annuals; during the hot months. 
Petunias, Verbenas, Phloxes, Salpiglossis, &c., wdll bloom 
beautifully ; and during the rains these may be succeeded by 
Balsams, Zinnias, JIartynia, Pentapetes, &c. • 

In the formation of these small beds it would not bo advisable,* 
perhaps, to venture upon any figures besides merely the circular 
and oval. These are easily designed and always look well; but 
many of the geometrical and contorted figures one frequently 
sees are at the best anything but pleasing, and when attempted 
by the rude skill of the m&lee would in all probability prove 
only ridiculous. 
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LAWNS. 

c 

When a garden is of sufficient size to allow room for it, nothing 
is more ornamental than a spacious piece of lawn or grass-plot ; 
and more especially is the surface orcool green that it presents 
soothing and refreshing to ^he eye in the Upper Proyinces, 
when the soil of the country around during the hot months lies 
all parched and. bare. * ^ 

The grass princif)ally used for lawns in this country is that 
called Doob-grass (Oynodoii dactylon), a plant of trailing habit, 
not growing high, and when in vigorous growth of. a soft, dark 
green hue. It thrives wliere sciircely any other kind will, and 
delights in the edges of frequented highways. The spot it 
seems to like especially is where brick and lime rubbish has 
been thrown and trodden down hard. It will also grow in the 
poor soil beneath the shade of trees, where other grasses grow 
but scantily, if at all When required for hiwns, a suflicient 
quantity may easily be collected from the road-side and waste 
places. The piece of ground intended for lawn should be well 
dug, and then made perfectly level and smooth. Drills should 
then be drawn over it a foot apart, in wliich little pieces of the 
roots should be planted out at the distance of half a loot from 
each other; and the ground afterwards watered occasionally, 
till the grass has become thoroughly established. In Bengal, 
farther watering will be unnecessary ; but in the Upper Provinces 
irrigation during the Hot season is indispensable, as otherwise 
the grass would soon become scorched up and perish. 

A more expeditious and very successful plan of laying down 
a lawn, sometimes adopted, is to pull up a quantity of grass by 
tha roots, chop it tolerably line, mix it well in a compost of mud 
of about the consistency of mortar, and spread this out thinly 
over the piece of ground where the lawn is required. In a few 
days the grass will spring up with great regularity over the 
plot. 

Swampy ground and spots where water lies long after rain 
are unadapted for Doob-grass. In such localities it soon perishes, 
and grasses of ranker growth, such as Mootho (Cyperus hexa- 
stachyus), K^h (Saccharum spontaneum), and Ooho (Imperata 
cylindrica), usually come up and supply its place. 
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HEDGES. 

A hedge*i8,sometimes employed for a»boundary to the garden, 
instead of a wall, for which, however, it is not a very efficient 
substitute. Without constant attention it soon gets out of order ; 
either looking unsightly from being overgrown with weeds, or 
rendered unserviceable from becoining filled with gaps. 

One of the plants more commonly grown than any other, 
perhaps, for,a liedge is tlie*Agave Americana. Tliis is in itself 
a noble-looking plant, and lias a fine effect used as a fence, if in 
vigorous growtii and kept clean of weeds. It is perfectly 
iinpeuctritble by cattle, ami, from the lowness of its growth, in 
no way impedes free ventilation. • 

Parkinsonia aculeata and Csesalpinia sepiaria are shrubs 
armed with jiowerful therms, have small-leaved foliage, and, 
when kept closely clipped, form neat impenetrable hedges. 

When a wall is too low of itself to render the garden secure 
from depredation, plants of the Nicker-tree (Guilandina 
Bondm ), trained upon it, render it at once an utterly impassable 
barrier. 

Acacia modesta, a common shrub in the Upper Provinces, 
called there Phulaoe, forms also a very neat and pleasing hedge. 
iEschyuoinene Sesban {jaif) is very often employed also as a 
hedge in the Upper Provinces, on a<;count of the rapidity of its 
growth ; but it is very unsuitable for the purpose, as, though 
rather neat and pretty the first season after it has been raised 
from seed, it becomes worn out mid unsightly a season or two 
afterwards. 

Hedges that are required not so much for a fence as for 
separating one part of the garden from another, may be made 
successfully of nearly any kind of shrub of quick ready growtji, 
and of small delh^ate foliage. I have even seen Casuarina* 
muricata, cut down to the height of six feet, and kept constantly 
clipjied, afford a close, dense hedge of most agreeable, soothing 
character. 

For a low, neat, fresh-looking hedge, perhaps no plant is 
better adapted than Lawsonia alba (Mmhdee) or Durunta. 

The Dodonoea has been much sought for of late us a hedge- 
plant ; but it is no novelty. In the garden of n^V neighbour. 
Brigadier P. Young, at Ferozepore, I saw it employed for that 
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purpose as long ago as Bu^U' my mt?mory serves me, the 

excessive hardness of its wt)od turned the edge of a knife, when 
the attempt was made to clip it, except when quite young. And 
if left undipped it became a nuisance from the profusion ot 
seeds it shed upon the path. 

« ‘ 

IIOKING AND DKiGING. 

Constant hoeing or, tho oqiiivalei^t to it in this country, tho 
breaking up of tin? surface soil with the Kotlaleo, is ol tho 
greatest advantage, as it is not only tho most speedy and 
eflfectnial way of getting rid of weeds, hut it ojxuis ami aerates 
the earth after itrhas become caked and hardened in the sun 
from the freqii'^nt watering to which it is subject. Moreover, it 
contributes vastly to the noafness and appearance of the garden ; 
for no flowering plants can look well in a border that is as hard 
and compact as the common road. 

But for tho vegetable garden something far more tlian hoeing 
only is essential. Tho ground must be deeply dug; and that 
not merely just before the time it is to be used for cropping, but 
immediately aftiu' the eold-si ason crops arc over, in March or 
April. The ground should then be <lug, if two spits deep tho 
better, and turned over, auM the vegetable refuse at tin? same 
time be buried in. immciliately bcfoio the Jlains all stable- 
litter and other manure at command shouM be thrown upon th»‘ 
ground, and lightly covered in by digging. The raiim will convey 
the goodness of it into the s«»il Iwlow. A plentiful crop of wtrfls 
and grass will most likely siwin spring iip. 1*ho weeds, aflor 
about a month orso’s time, slaaiM be dug in,and the grass-ro<»ts 
carefully picked out and reiuoscd. This will require to be 
rq[)eated once or twice again before the Cold season, by which 
•time the ground will l)e in the very best condition possible for 
the annual crops. 


ijikiga;iton. 

There is, perliaps, scarcely a situation in India adapted for 
a garden which does not, during several rqpnths of the year at 
least,' require irrigation. In the North-Western Provinces in 
particular, i&a regular system of watering be not unremittingly 
kept up during the hot months, nearly the whole of the plants. 
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shrubs, and fruit-trees will iuevital')!}' perish. In 15t*ngal, it is 
true, gardens may be, and, indeed, commonly are, ke{)t up, as 
far as shrubs and flowei*iug perennials are concerned, without 
any artificial watering at all ; but the growth of plants there, as 
it appears to me, is not to be compared for vigour with what it 
often is in localities where irrigation is of necessity resorted to. 
¥ox the cultivation of culiiv^ry vegetables with any degree of 
success irrigation is every w'here all but absolutely indispensable. 

In Bengal the rains generally cease about the middle of 
October, leaving the ground sufficiently supplied with moisture 
to render w'atoring needless, until, j)erhaps, the beginning of 
January ; afh^r which the earth becomes dry and hard, jnst at 
the period when vegetation, for the most part, is making its 
most vigorous growth, and craves from the soil a greatiT 
amount of moisture than at any other time. 3[ore j)arti<Mjlarly, 
therefore, to plants that are either flowering or in a grov\iiig 
condition, and whose roots lie at no great depth beneath the 
surface of the soil, the application of water is then of the utmost 
benefit. Several shrubs and .other jdants remain dormant till a 
much later season, and do not begin to put fc»rth till Jlareh, or 
even xVpril : for them, of course, irrigation is cpiite unnecc\sstiry 
till their growth commences. 

Where irrigation is employed, the mi thod of accomplishiiig 
it must much depend upon tlie facilitie.s whrcli the .situation 
offers, and the nearness the water lies to the surface of tht^ 
ground. I shall descril)e Jhe several methods I have seen 
adopted, and state what I c-onceive to be the particular merits 
of each. 

I. Where the supply of water is from a well. 

1. In the North-Western Provinces the general mode of 
raising water is by means of a large bag, made of the hide of a 
•bullock or buffalo. The bag, su>pended from a pulley over the 
well by a rope of buffalo hide, is drawn up by a pair of bullocks. 
From the brink of tlie well to a distance as far as the rope 
j-eaches, a piece of the ground is dug om wide enough for two 
bullocks to go along abreast, deeper and deeper, so as to make 
a declivity for the bullocks to run down as they draw up the 
bag. One coolie is employed to drive the bullocks and another 
lias to 8tand,at the brink of the well, and empty the bag as it 
comes to the surface. 
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Where a well-fed, vigorous ^air of Jbulloeks are kept, I 
believe a more effective and economical method than this 
cannot be employecK o 

2. In the Deccan of India a common way of drawing up 
water is by means of a bag and a pair of bullocks, as in the 
former <*ase ; but in this instance tiie bag opens into a leathern 
pipe attached to its bottom. The pipe has a rope fastened to it 
whereby it is so contrived that the end of the pipe is raised 
above the level of the bag whilst j^sccnding ; but, when the bag 
reaches the pulley, the pipe is lowered down over the brink of 
the well, and the water flows out through it from the l)ag. Of 
this an illustration is given in Fig. 2. 

The advaiifagt^of this method is, that one coolie is di8{)ensed 
with, none being re<]uired, as in the form(‘r case, for emptying 
the bag each time it rises to the surface. The disadvantagi^ is, 
that the bullocks have to walk backwards up the 8lo[H‘ to the 
brink of the well each time the bag is being lowered again into 
the water; and so much time is lost in this slow upward backing 
movement, that I, for my part, think the funner inetliod tlie 
preferable one of the two. 

3. In the Punjab the all but universal way of raising water is 
by what is called the Persian wheel. (Fig. 3.) 

In the mouth of the well a large vertical wlieel is fixed, 
over which a looped cliaiii of earthenware pots is suspended, 
the lower part of the loop rtwhing down into the water. As 
this wheel revolves, one length of the chain is continually 
rising with pots full of water, whir'li, on reaching the summit, 
discharge themselves into a trough fixed in the upper segment of 
the wheel, ami then (urn, and dcseend empty, to be filled again. 
A largo beam, passing through the axis of this wheel, lava its 
extremity fixed in the axis of another large wooden vertical 
w'heel, from the cireumferencr' of which projc;cts a series of* 
horizontal wooden (rogs, or t4*et!i. 'fhese teeth work in the 
teeth of a large horizontal wooden winded, I5y means of a polo 
projecting from it, a pair of hullo<'ks turn round the horizontal 
wheel, and so set the whole apparatus in action. 

The Persian wheel has the advantage of requiring no coolie 
besides the one employed in driving the hullocks; and where 
the well i| of very large dimensions so as to admit of a whecd of 
great size within it— as it always is when employed for agricul- 
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taral purposes iu tlig Puujall — the supply of water brought to 
the surface in a given time, is, perhaps, greater by this than by 
any other means. To wells, however, of the small size they 
usually are in gardens, I do not conceive the iipplication of the 
Persian wheel to be any benefit. Its construction at the outset 
is expensive ; the earthen, pots soon become, many of them, 
broken ; the woodwork is constantly getting out of order and 
requiring repair ; while the quantity of water supplied, though 
poured forth jii a contiiuiou^ stream, is far less by the hour, as I 
liave as(?ertained by actual measurement, than would be afforded 
by the bag in the same time. 

li. When tlie water is to be raised from a river or tank, and 
lies near the surface of the ground, as is ordinarily the case in 
Jlongal. 

1. Oue common plan is to throw up the water by means of a 
light wicker shovel-like basket, or scoop, with a string fastened 
to each of its corners. Two men, each with two of the strings, 
one in one hand and one in the other, stand opposite each other 
by the side of the water, lower the scoop into the water, and 
with a jerk-kind of movement throw up the water it contains 
into a (lam made to receive it. If the dam is on the same level 
as the ground, the water is conveyed from it to the part of the 
garden whore it in required, split bamboos being often used as a 
channel fur it; but if the dam is lower than the level of the 
groiuul, two more men are employed in a similar way to throw 
up water from this lower dam to an upper one on the same 
lo\el as the ground. 

This is a cheap and rude mode of proceeding, resorted to 
when only a temporary supply of water is required. It is, 
however, very effective oue, affording a large quantity in a 
very short time. * 

2. A method also fiequcntly adopted is to drive a stout ' 
stake into the edge of the bank of a tiiuk or river. Upon the 
top of the stake a long bamboo is made to turn seesaw-like, a 
small part of it with a heavy stone attached moving on the 
landward side of the stake, and the longer part, from the end of 
which Is suspended upright another bamboo, with a ghurra or 
earthen pot attached to it, seesawing over the water. A man 
forces the upright bamlxx) downwar(i till the jx)t (Jips beneath 
the water and is filled; ho then lets the bamboo go, and when 

D. 
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by the weight of the stone the poJ is drawn up, he empties it, 
and then forces it down into the water again. 

3. By a contrivance /exactly similar in principle', sometimes 
a wooden trough is employed instead of tho earthen pot. One 
end of the trough is forced down by a man into the water, and, 
on then being let go, is raised by ,the weight of a stone, that 
outbalances it, so high that the water is discharged on to tho 
land at the other end. 

In some localities the water drawn from >vclls is so brachish 
that the soil watered with it can never bo brought into a iertilo 
condition, as is the case at Agra and Delhi. In such situations . 
it is only where gardens lie contiguous to a river, wlicnco water 
may be derived for the purpose of irrigation, that they can bo 
cultivated with much success. 


DRAINAGE. 

Drainage consists in the witlidrawing of water from the soil 
when all the benefit needed has been derived from it. No 
operation is more indispensable to tlie well-being of a gardem 
than this, though often it is found exceedingly diflicult to 
eifected. In some localities, indcH-d, in tho Xortli-West IVo- 
vinces, it proves to bo all but impractit^ahle ; for tliere, from 
the country being nearly of a porf ot level, tliero is nowla.^ro 
whither the waste water nnxy bo carried off. In such placjos, 
after lieavy rains, a largo portion of the garden will bo flooded, 
and lie completely under water for a week or more. Few of thci 
plants that have been in this way submeiged, and then after- 
wards exposed to the heat of a scorching sun, but soon perish. 
Frequently too, about the same time, violent winds prevail, and 
fruit-trees and large shrubs, that have had their roots loosened 
iq. the swamped soil, are easily blown over, and, in most instances, 
•destroyed: as beforo observed, this is an evil often quite irre- 
mediable. The best that can be done is, having ascortaiiuid tho 
portion of ground that lies lowest, to plant fjut there such things 
as are of least value and most easily repla< od, as well as those 
that are least likely to suffer from excess of wet. 

In Bengal, though the gi-ound is equally level, the same 
difficulty is not so much experienced, from the numerous ditclies 
and tanks there, into which the waste water may bo 8i)eedily 
withdrawn. 
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CONSERVATORIES AND GLASSHOUSES. 
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Glass conservatories, or greenhouses, in the Bengal Presidency, 
until lately have been all but unknown. One, indeed, wus 
erected some time ago by Sir Lawrence Peel in his grounds at 
Garden Reach ; but from mismanagement, or from unfitness of 
the locality in which it was placed, being undei* the shade and 
drip of a large tree, it provcdpof little use ; and one, subsequently, 
by Captain Tronson against the side of his house in the 
premises of the Peninsular and Oriental Company at Garden 
Reach, which presented a delightfully ornamental appearance, 
being kept scrupulously neat and clean, and filled with a variety 
of Ferns, Begonias, Achimenes, &c. What are usually called 
conservatories liere are nothing more than mere thatched sheds, 
with the sides open all round. Such places are serviceable for 
sheltering the more delicate plants, which otherwise would bo 
destroyed by the sun and the heavy rains ; but from want of 
sulhcient light the plants rarely thrive well in them. The cost 
of glass-houses, however, though not excessive, is more perhaps 
fhan many Ihiropeans would care to incur, from the great 
iinccrlainty as to the length of their stay in India, or of their 
remaining, while there, long in tlic same locality. But in 
the gaidens of tlio wealthy native gentlemen in the vicinity of 
('alciitta, tlio expense of a greenhouse would be quite a trifle 
conij iired with the great ornament and advantage it would 
tiH’ord. Buildings of glass, moreover, supplie«l with the means 
of being heated artilicially, during the cold months especially, 
might in all likelihood afford the facility of cultivating many 
plants and fruits, which otherwise it would be hopeless to look 
tor on this side of India. The great difficulty no doubt will bo ^ 
found in supplying to the plants a due amount of ventilation ; 
and in Lower India, especially during the Rains, unless con- 
siderable attention be given to this point, numerous losses will, 
be sure to occur. 

In the Government Botanical Gardens a small greenhouse has 
been erected, which has been found of great advantage for the 
cultivation of Ferns, Begonias, &c. And at Lahore Dr. G. 
Henderson and Mr. L. Berkeley have had similar structures, 
which thev assured mo proved of inestimable service to them. 

D 2 
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GRASS CONSERVATORIES OR BEtEL HOUSES. 

Some time ago the happy thought occurred to Or. Anderson 
that structures, somewlmt similar to those in which tho 
natives of Bengal have from time immemorial grown the Pan 
or Betel plant, might bo employed tlrith advantage in the culti- 
vation of plants that in iiatui;ie exist in a eliiiiate nearly alike to 
that in which the Betel does. The attempt was marie, and 
proved a wonderful success. The striietiiro in itj^olf is a very 
simple and inexpensive thing. On a pie(*e of ground, measured 
out according to the space required, stout bamboos are driven 
at intervals, so as fo stand erect about six feet and a half high. 
To these a lattice df split bam lx)Os is aitacthed. inncli in the way 
in which inclosuros fm* fowls arc usually mad(\ tla* lattice only 
being very mneh nioro open. Over the wliole lattice, on the 
sides as well as top, a layer of Ooloo grass is bf»iind ; just so 
thin as to allow the sunlight to pass through in a subdued 
degree. Stages of bamboo, or better of brickwork, alx>ut three 
fi*et from tlio ground, will be roquiretl t,o rest the jilants on, 
with room left for tmths around or between them. Tho adopt ion 
of structures.such as this has opened out to the gardtmor quite 
a new world, enabling him now to cnltivat*' lunnberless planis, 
wliich previously it ha<l been all but luqK'lcss to attempt. To 
render the Betel-honso, containing valuable plants, seiuire from 
de[)redators of all kinds, a stout tall bamboo fenco jihiced at 
some distance round it, with a padlocked gate, wonhl U>i df\sir- 
ablo. The fence might lx? made highly ornamental in itself by 
having creepers and climbing plants trained on to it. 


DKCORATFONS. 

There arc fetv op|iort unities availalde for the decoration of an 
Indian garden, except in tho means employed for supporting 
erf cping.and climbing plants. 

For this purpose sonu times a singlr bamboo pole is inserte<l 
in the ground, with two strong pieces of vvocmI on its summit, 
histenerl horizontally, and crossing at right angles. This has 
an exceedingly pretty eifect with a plant like Bignonia grandi- 
flora trainetbup it, and letting its largo clusters of blossom hang 
suspended from the cros.sbavs. A similar fKjlo also, surmounted 
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with short crossbarsi has a pleasing effect wlien eniployod for 
supporting creepers, such as Ipoincea rubro-coerulea, Quamoclit, 
&c. ; but in tjiis case strings should be stretched from the cross- 
bars to pegs, fastened in the ground in a circle at some distance 
from the base of the pole, the creepers being planted just along 
the outside of this circle, and trained up the strings. Thin or 
split bamboos would answer better jbhan the strings. 

In the Government Kotanical Gardens stout iron rods have 
of late been introduced foi; the support of scandent shrubs ; 
these are let into solid masonry, sunk in the earth. Their chief 
merit is their durability. They are of course very expensive, 
not so pletisiiig in appearance as supports of wood, and I caimot 
but think, with the excessive heat they acquire under a fierce 
sun, must bo injurious to the young slender sliootsof some kinds 
of plants. 

Around scandent shrubs of too largo growth for a single pole 
to sup[)ort, siicii as Coinbretuins and the yellow Solfaterre Rose, 
four bamboo poles are usually sunk in the ground, and united 
firmly hy bars above and below, as well as by bars crossing 
diagonally. 

A very pleasing contiivaiico lor growing creeping plants is, 
cither at some spot where footpaths intersect, or in a corner of 
the garden where the footpath taki*H a tuwi at right angles, 
to erect at each angle a pillar of iflasonry, about six feet high 
and fourteen inches in thickness. To the sides of these pillars 
atta. h a trellis of bambiH),aud upon their summit erect a sloping 
roof of trellis. Structures of this kind may nm|Uestionably bo 
made to look very ornamental, overgrown with plants always in 
blossom, like Pliarbilis Leari, or Cryi)tostogia graudillora; but 
some [)ersons might possibly object to them, from fear of snakes 
and other vermin being concealed within them. « 

For creepers grown in pots, trellis- work of bamboo, or frames 
of iron, may be contrived of various devices. Common examples 
of this kind of ornament are reprcsenlod in figures 4, 5, 0. For 
some plants, such us Ferns, Achimeues, &c., hanging baskets 
are much used in England, and considered very ornamental. 
In this country, however, the unremitting attention such 
things demand in the way of watering will perhaps be 
thought to entail more trouble than they merit. Si^veral of the 
Orchids, notwithstanding, arc grown in this way, and baskets of 
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wood, or copper- wire, or cocoanilt husk,^ of various elegant 
devices, are made for containing them, as well as sometimes 
perforated earthenware vessels. 

Billbergias and their allies, Sir J. Paxton has observed, sus- 
pended, with a small ball of moss tied round their roots, bliHun 
almost immediately, while other md similar specimens have 
been several years in pots without tlowerhig. Itusselhi juuaea, 
he remarks also, is well known to look best when liiing up in 
a pot. • 



For ornamental shrubs and perennials there is nothing, as I 
think, that looks better than an ordinary flower-pot, kept scrupu- 
lously clean. Absolute cleanliness and neatness in a garden 
are, after all, infinitely better than all decorations. In a filthy 
pot the handsomest plant fails of being agreeable. The inner 
side of the husk of a cocoanut is a capital thing for scrubbing a 
^ flower-pot with when it has become soiled and dirty. 

Eing-Pots. — These are merely large earthenware cylinders, 
about a foot and a half in diameter and two feet long. Tliey 
are let into the earth to about lialf tboir length ; the remaining 
half projecting above ground is filled nearly to the rim witli 
soil, and has an ornamental shrub of some kind planted in it. 
The native gentlemen of Bengal are very fond of growing 
their choice plants in these, particularly arranged in rows. 
Several Ensropeans adopt the practice likewise ; but to me they 
present far from a pleasing appearance. 
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A far more ornamental wiy of elevating plants a little above 
the surrounding level of the ground, if that be the object, and 
one that may bo made far more effective for drainage during 
the rains, is to lay bricks side by side, with h&lf their length 
sunk in the earth in the form of a 'circle, so as to present the 
appearance of the mouth of a well. Fill this up with earth and 
put the plant in the centre. For pie same purpose beer-bottles 
with tlieir necks downw^ards may also be employed. To my 
eye the bottles have not a«very pleasing appearance ; though 
they certainly look neat, and are now much used in Calcutta 
for edgings to borders. 


IMPLEMENTS AND UTEN^LS. 

The implements of gardening used by the malee need bo little 
more tlnan mentioned, as they are too well known to require a 
Icngtlicnod description. 

Kodalee. — The implement that serves for the same purpose 
as the s»>a(lo, but having the blade at right angles to the handle, 
and used in the same way as the pickaxe. It is highly impor- 
tant that this instrument should bo examined when new, as well 
as every now and then afterwards, and if found to be at all blunt, 
be sent to the blacksmith to be sharpened. With a sharp edge 
as much work may be done in a couple of hours as would other- 
wise take a whole day ; and far more easily and efficiently. 

rnAoRA. — The mattock, similar to the pickaxe, but with the 
iron ends broad instead of pointed. 

KoonrEE. — An implement resembling a very broad-edged 
chisel, serves in tbo hands of a malee all the purposes of a hoe, 
as well as for digging round plants previous to removal : prin- 
cipally used in the North-West Provinces. • 

Nekinee. — An implement somewhat different from the lasf 
in the form of the blade, and much more slender, but used in 
IJengal for tlio satno purposes. 

Tlie Spade and Shovel might be found useful on occasions ; 
but except near Calcutta, they are implements with the use of 
which the natives are little familiar. 

The Rake. — This, when procurable, is a most desirable imple- 
ment for keeping the borders neat and clean. The male© very 
soon familiarises himself with the use of it. 
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Transplanting-Tkovvel. — WhJfe much has to be done iu 
the way of transplanting potted plants, particularly seedlings, a 
^/t^n-bladed s%A%-curved blue-steel transplantiug-trowel is all 
but indispensable. After use this should be well wiped and 
kept scrupulously clean and polished. If allowed to become 
rusty, in the operation of transplanthig the moist earth adheres 
to it, and considerable injury to the roots of the plant is often 
the consequence. The thick strong iron transplanting-trowcls 
that are sold in England are of no use hero for .any purpose 
that I am aware of. 

Fork-Trowel, or Trident. — A small three-pronged iinph - 
inent, let into a handle similar, to that of a trowel, very useful 
indeed lor stirring tip the soil of potted plants that has become 
hardened. 

A hatcliet, a saw, shears, pruiiing-scissors, pruniiig-knife, bud- 
ding-knife, and grass-cutter, are all indispensable and in constant 
requisition. 

Watering-pots. — These, it need hardly be observed, are 
absolutely indispensable. For watering seedlings that have 
been lately pricked out, a small can too should be provided, 
similar to that by wliich lamps are usually fed witli oil, holding 
not more than a pint. This should have no rose' 

Syringe. — Tliis implement, usually made ol brass, is of the 
very greatest use, nay all but indispensable, to those who possess 
many Orchids. 1 know of no contrivance whereby its work may 
be done anything like so effectually. 

Nets. — In nearly all parts of India nets, when they can be 
obtained, are of great service for protecting seed-beds, and tre<‘S 
when in fruit, from the ravages of birds. Sometimes oh I uorn- 
out nets, but quite effectual for the puiqiose, may be purchased 
frcrm fishermen at a triflinj^ cost. 

c ^ 

Eell-Glasses, so requisite for soim. kinds of cuttings, arc 
not easily to be procured in India ; but a very good and cheap 
substitute for them (as described elsewhere) is easily obtainable. 

Scythe. — This is a very desirable implement when the grass- 
plot is of considerable extent ; and I have seen it used very 
deftly by natives in the Edem Garden. But for a Jawn, nothing 
is at all to be compared to a mowing-machine. Mr. W. Stal- 
kart employs one in his garden at Gooseree, and his lawn was 
in the most beautiful condition of any I have seen in India. 
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SHADES. 

Shades or screens of some description or other are absolutely 
necessary for protecting young plants from the power of the 
sun, on being first put out yi the open ground. For want of 
some such protection, numberless plants that are put out, par- 
ticularly in the month of February, *of a certainty become burnt 
up and perish. Nothing can^be better perhaps for small plants 
than inverted flower-pots, with a portion of. one side cut or 
•broken off. These should be put over the plant during the day, 
with the open part of course towards the north, and removed at 
sunset. o 

The stem of a large Plantain slit in two, and cut into portions, 
affords a supply of half-pipes, which serve admirably for laying 
over young seedlings to screen them when first planted out. 

Fur larger plants, such as young Mango-grafts, Lichees, &c., 
some coarse kind of matting or chittaee may be employed bent 
round and fastened with stakes. 


TALLIES. 

When it is desired to distinguish potted plants by merely 
numbering them, it will be found fiir the most convenient to 
use the tally of the Horticultural Society of London, of which a 
repre&cntatioii is here given. 


1 4 5 6 7 80 0 



Fig. 7. 


This represents a pointed flattened piece of bamboo, upon 
which the figures cut are always read upward from the pointed 
end, inserted in the ground. The upj>ermost of the numerals, 
when liny number is to be (;ut on the stick, will be in tlie place 
of units, the next lower in the place of tens, the next in the 
place of liundreds, and so on, as in the. ordinary Arabic mode 
of enumeration. Thus iv and vii marked on the bamboo will 
denote respectively 15 and 511. 
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labeIs. 

Labels of card or paper, inserted in pieces of split bamboo, 
are all but certain to be in a very short time pecked off and 
destroyed by crows. 

When zinc labels are used, a combination of the following 
ingredients is said to form an indelible ink for writing upon 
them : — 

1 dram of powdered •3al -ammonia, 
i dram of lamp-black. 

10 drams of w^ater. 

For great durability strong iron labels are often used, painted 
black, with the name of the plant they are intended to designate 
written upon them in white. A simple and speedy w'ay of 
effecting the same thing is to paint the labels white ; and when 
quite dry paint them over again black, and while the black 
paint is still wet write upon it with a broad-nibbed reed-pen 
the name of the plant. The reed-pen, as the writing is pro- 
ceeded with, removes the wot black paint, and leaves exposed 
the name of the plant on the white paint below. 

One of the commonest, easiest, and most serviceable modes 
of labelling plants, ho\vcver, is to prejiare splints of bamboo, by 
sharpening one end for sticking in the ground, and flattening 
the other end ; over the flat end smear some white paint, an<l 
while wet w rite upon it with a lead pencil any j)articular8 to be 
recorded. When the paint dries the pencil-writing will remain 
fixed in the body of the paint, and will last indelible for a very 
long time. 

VERMIN. 

Gardens in India are exceedingly infested with vermin of 
very many kinds, and unless great vigilance be used to detect 
them and arrest the ravages they occasion, the better part of 
the gardener’s labours will be sure to be in 'v ain. 

INSECTS . — For insects,” Miss Maliug says, nothing does 
better than a spoonful of soot in a small can of water. It is a 
happy certainty that even wireworms hate this.” * 

The Eev^ J. G. Wood disapproves of the use of lime, as when 
♦ ‘The In-door GardcnciV p. 131. 
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it falls on leaves he says “i|i burns them, and changes their 
lively green to an unsightly yellow or brown.” He recommends 
ammonia as* a most potent means of destruction, without 
damaging the vegetation,” and says that the effect of solid 
ammonia dissolved in water is rapid and certain. “ The shortest 
method of preparing the solution,” he further states, ‘‘ is to stir 
the ammonia into boiling water, and then add cold water until 
it has been sufficiently diluted. Care must be taken to perform 
this operation in the open aii; and to keep well to the windward 
of the vessel in which the preparation is being conducted. The 
•fumes that arise from the liquid are so copious and so pungent 
that they reffect the eyes, lungs, and nostrils, and afford a very 
sufficient reason for their fatal effects upon insects.” 

‘‘ The ammonia not only exercises no injurious effect upon the 
herbage, but is absolutely beneficial to it, giving out some of 
the most valuable properties of stable-litter.” * 

Ants. — These are perhaps the most formidable of all posts 
that the Indian gardener has to contend against. They are 
remarkably fond of nearly all kinds of small seed, and will often 
clear off every grain of it from an extensive sowing, within 
a very short time after it has been made. Lettuce-seed they 
are especially fond of, which, when sown in the open ground, it 
is very difficult to save fronii their depredations. With regard 
to flower-seeds, when very choice, or when there is but a small 
supply, the only safe plan is to make the sowing in a seed- 
gumlah, supported on an empty flower-pot, standing in a pan of 
water. In flower-pots, moreover, potted with any loose kind of 
material, such as employed for Orchids, they are very de- 
structive, establishing themselves by hundreds, laying their eggs, 
and breeding their young. They cannot be allowed to remain 
with safety to the plant, nor can they be easily removed, witliqiit 
more or less injuring it at the same time. A saucer of sweet* 
oil is an irresistible bait to them, into which they will msh and 
destroy themselves by numbers. 

Upon the means of destroying ants, Captain Weston makes the 
^ following remarks : — The usual way of getting rid of the red 
ant is, I believe, by powdered turmeric or huldee. I, however, 
found a plan my malee had last year more successful. When 
the seeds were sown, a cocoanut, with the kernel ip it, Avas cut 

* * Oiir Garden Friends and Foes,’ pp. 110, IGl. 
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in halves and laid near the seedr ; the ants lloeked to it, and 
when it was full of them it was immersed in hot water. The 
nuts were watched during the day, and in three days no 
more made their appearance. A few days after they made 
their appearance again, when they were treated in the same 
way, and again similarly disposed* of. My plan, when I find 
a nest of red ants in the road, or any part of the compound, 
is to bund the spot round with clay and pour in boiling 
water, and I luive found it efficient in the destruction of tlio 
red ants.” * 

White-Ants. — No vermin has a w'orse reputation fur niischi«‘f 
than the white-ant ; yet I believe it is almost exclusively for 
the injury it does within the house that it deserves it. In gardens 
that white-ants infest they certainly are exceedingly troiiblcsomo 
for the unsightly mounds of earth they cast up ; but all other 
harm they do is confined to the consuming of posts and stakes, 
or anything made of dead wwd. Litiiig jJants are altogether 
secure from their attack. Complaints, it is true, are often mad<i 
of cuttings having been destroyed by them ; but I make no 
doubt but tJmt in all cases the cuttings have died first, and 
the white-ants have only devoured them aftervvanls. Moreover 
sometimes when a dead plant is taken u}>, it is fuinul to Iiav(» 
its roots preyed upon by these insects, and the charge is laid 
against them forthwith of having caused its death ; whereas its 
death had occurred from some other cause before tliey attacked 
it. Mr. Gosse observes : — ‘‘ Smeatlimau, who has very iniiuitely 
described dnd illustrated the tribes of Termites, says they do 
not iisfially attack trees in a sound state ;”t and so likewise 
Sir E. Tennant states, what any one in this country must have 
noticed, that Termites rarely attack a living tree ; and although 
tbeir nests may b« built against it, it continues to flourish not 
• the less for their presence.”! 

The great Cricket — Carpenter-Insect — Jhemgoor — 
Scbizodactyl^ pionstrosa. — Westwood, in his edition of* Donovan s 
Insects of India,’ says this is a scarce inserd in Bengal. * Well, 
indeed, would it be for some of the gardens there if it were so. 
This most destructive insect is about an inch and a half long, 

♦ * Journal of the Aj^ri-Hort. Society,* vol. x. p. 81. 

t H. Gos&e"» ‘ NSiuraliflt’a Sojourn in Jamaica,’ ]». 401. 

J Sir E. Tennant'S ‘ Ceylon/ vol. i. p. 254. 
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and as thick round as a m£^’s little finger, of a chocolate- 
brown colour. It bores deep cirouitous cylindrical passages in 
the borders, ih .which it lurks during the day. At the dusk of 
evening it issues forth and fills the air with its shrill loud 
whizzing-kind of chirp. During the night it employs itself in 
nipping oif the stems of whatever young plants maybe in its- 
neighbourhood, a portion of which it drags down into its retreat. 
I have in vain endeavoured to dig it out, as it always eluded 
my search. found, howevoi^ by pouring a large can of water 
into its hole, it immediately came to the surface, when I was 
able to seize and destroy it. Before pouring down the water, 
notice inusi> be taken wliether the hole be one that has been 
vacated or not. The presence of the insect in the hole may be 
easily known by the orifice being strewn with fresh earth, like 
the castings of a worm, very frequently with a leaf or two drawn 
over. Wlien the hole has been deserted, it is left without any 
such attempt at concealment. 

Cateiii’IIJjAUs.— As far as my observation goes, gardens in 
India do not, on tlio whole, seem to suffer much from the depre- 
(hitions of caterpillars; though there are some few plants, tliose 
of the genus Asclepias perliaps in partiiMilar, very liable to be 
(‘onsumed by them. Some species of Crinum also, and plants 
of that dciscription, are CKX*asionally devoured by them to the 
very heart in an incredibly short time. I know of no way of 
preventing their ravages but by frequently searching the plants 
upon which they prey, and destroying tliein when found. I 
have never, that 1 remember, had to comjJaiH of injury done 
by them to ray plantations of Cabbages and Cauliflowers ; but 
it would appear that all are not equally fortunate, according to 
Captain Wostoji, who observes : ** When Cabbages, Cauliflower, 
iHcc., are planteil out in the garden, brandy or white clargt 
bottles should be hung up on sticks in squares of about filtoeu 
fiet apart each. They prevent the appearance of the caterpillar 
on them. A field of Cabbages opposite my gardojj had men all 
(tiy picking them out, and my garden had not one in it.”* 
The efficacy of this plan I have understood was communicated 
to Captain Weston by a gardener in England. There may 
possibly be something in the 'glitter of the glass which scares 
away the butterflies, and prevents them from settling upon the 

* ‘ Journal of tho Agri-Ilort. Society,’ vol, x. p. 8G. 
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plants and laying their eggs. T%r0 is no other way in which I 
can (K>nceiY 6 that the bottles.coiild act. 

Gbubs. — These are Sor the most part the la^vfe of beetles. 
The ravage they commit is almost entirely confined to the roots 
of potted plants, in eating away the fibrous parts, and thus 
ultimately causing the plants to ^perish. They are generally 
introduced in the cow-manure, employed when the plants are 
potted. All that is required to keep clear of them is to examine 
the manure carefully before using it, picking .out whatever 
grubs are found, and destroying them. 

Cockroaches. — I have never, that I am aware of^ had anj 
injury done to iny garden by these insects ; but I liave seen it 
stated that they ‘‘^often spoil a young shoot or flower-stem of an 
Orchid ill a single night,” and tliat the following is a suec'ossful 
plan for extirpating them : — Get some short twigs, a few inches 
long, and divested of their bark ; put one end into tlie soil, and 
cover the other with a composition of spermaceti and arsenic, 
well mixed. They will last for months.” 

The Red BEF 4 rLE. — This most destructive pest is about the 
size of a lady-bird, but narrower in form. Th(3 ravage it 
<!f)mmits is almost entirely confined to young plants of jMolon, 
Oucuraber, and Squash, eating uj) the fresh green ]eav(\s as soon 
as they are produced, thus effectually stt>ppiiig the grow^tli of 
the plants. It is, howevcc, principally plants that have boon 
raised from English or American seed tliat suffer, those froni 
country seed taking little harm from its attacks. 

Tlie usual metliod adopted to preserve the jdants is to cover 
the leaves with wood-ashes. But by this means the hiaves, as 
must be obvious, having their pores stopped up, are unable to 
perform the functions for which alone they are of any uso to 
the plant, and miglit almost as well have been left alone to be 
eaten by the beetles. 

An old beer-chest, with the top and bottom knocked out and 
a piece of cheap green mosquito-curtain leno fastened over 
it, appears to me as simple an expedient and as thoroughly 
an effectual one as could be employed for covering the plants 
with, to protect them from this insect. When the plants attain 
a certain age, the beetle ceases to attack them. 

Worms.— These are amongst the greatest nuisances to potted 
plants that gardeners are troubled nith. The better the soil 
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employed, the more eager are* they to make their way into it 
and consume all its goodness. During the Eains in particular, 
unless the pots be supported upon a Qouple of bricks, laid 
parallel to each other, about four or five inches apart, it is all 
but impossible to prevent worms from gaining access through 
the aperture at the bottom. • 

At potting-time also the soil should be carefully examined, 
so that none be introduced then. 

When, however, after all precautions, it is found that worms 
Iiave established theinsolves in the pot, it is said that a little 
(dear lime-water will drive them out. They can be easily 
n^moved, Sir. Wood states, by employing the solution of 
ammonia. • 

Toads. — These reptiles few perhaps suspecl of causing 
numh detriment tO' th*' *^v.Icn. 1 have nevertheless found 
them a great to my potted plants, particularly in the 

Uain season, when they like to squat upon the damp S(nl at 
night, and to penetrate into it for a place of retr ‘at during 
the day. 1 need hardly observe they should be lestroyed 
when discovered ; but I know of no way to keep them from 
eoniing, 

BIRDS, — Cuows. — These, when the fit takes them, are 
j>orluips the most formidable of all enemies to young plants in 
pots. It is almost certain rnin to leave feslily-potted bulbims- 
j>lants exposed in any place where crows fr(?qiieut; for, even if 
th(;y do not pnll the bulbs out immediahJy, they will be almost 
sure to peek them to pieces as soon as they have pushed a 
little above ground. Paper labels never escape being destroyed 
by them. 

There are only two ways of protecting plants from their 
attacks. The simplest is to shoot one occasionally and hang il 
up for a day or two in the spot from whence it is desired to scare 
tliem. The other method is to protect the plants with a net. 

Sparrows. — In the vicinity of Calcutta I have never seen 
nny harm, to take notice of, done by sparrows; but in the 
North-W est Provinces, whore they abound in prodigious numbers, 
there are few kinds of vermin more destructive. For annuals 
they have au especial fondness, and in a very short time will 
clear off the young seedlings from almost any numljpr of pots. 
Of a sowing of Beet not a particle will escape them as soon as 
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the seedlings rise above ground, Jtnd upon a crop of Peas they 
feed ravenously. 

Nets, when they can be obtained, are I believp the only effi- 
cient means of sheltering plants from the mischief they do them. 

Parrots. — T he little green parrot is a most destructive bird to 
rif)^ing fruit, unless nets be thrown over the tree to keep it off. 

ANIMALS. — Flying Foxes. — These commit their depreda- 
tions on ripening fruit by night. A net is the only safeguard 
against tliem. * 

Rats.— No- piece of ground where rats have established 
themselves can he of any use for cultivation until they have 
been extirpated. But this I have never found ii matter of 
iniich diffi c]^^ J have succeeded in immediately getting rid 
of tliem by makings :’lets, about the size of a marble, with 
flour and water mixed with a imkr powdered arsenic. These, 
placed at the entrance of the freshly-made in the evening, 
have disappeared in the morning, and the rats with them. 

Captain Weston states that blowing the fumes of sulphur 
into their holes by means of a common bellows is an effectual 
method of destroying them.^ 

Squirrels^ Baboons. — These animals are sometimes very 
destructive to fruit, from which I know of no way of keeping 
them off, but by driving them away as soon as observed. 

Rabbits. — ^These, whero they abound, as I believe they do in 
the Botanical Gardens, are very destructive, and I hardly know 
any protection from them but a fence of wire-iiettiug. 

Jackals. — These do no very great harm in a garden beyond 
occasionally scratching np a hole to the injury of any plant 
that may be in the way. For those, howevtu*, who con.sider 
them a nuisance they would gladly get rid of, I subjoin the 
fallowing e:s:tract : — 

“ Onr host told ns that ahont two yeai*s ago he got somo mix 
vomica and other jioisons, mixed them Avith tallow, and enclosed 
small lumps of this mixture in pieces* <.f the entrails of sheep, 
which ho dragged about his yard in the evening, and then hung 
upon a bush, afterwards dropping piccc.s containing poison along 
the track. The first morning after he had done tliis, fiflecn jackals 
were found dead about the promises^’ f 

• • ‘Journal of Agri-Hort. Pocioty,’ vol. lx. p. c. 
f ElWa ‘ Madagascar,* p. 222. 
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PoROOPiNES. — In those pa^ts of India where these animals 
abound, they are, I understand, exceedingly injurious to 
gardens. usual method adopted for their destruction is to 
dig pits to entrap them. 

Goats. — All kinds of animals, it is needless to observe, slyjuld 
be excluded as much as possible from a garden, but few more 
scrupulously so than goats, for they ^e about the most pernicious. 
They are especially fond of Kose-trees, giving them the preference 
to all others. . There is some#peculiarity in their bite, insomuch 
that a stem, once nipped by them, becomes poisoned, and must 
be cut completely in, as it will never thrive again afterwards. 

Thieves! — It is well, if possible^ to exclude all other servants 
but the malees from the garden, as they stre much given to 
pilfer the best of the fruits and vegetables. But it is princi- 
pally in Calcutta and its vicinity that the theft of ornamental 
plants ig much to be feared, and there it is of continual occur- 
rence. "When a theft of this kind takes place, it may be laid 
down, I believe, for certain that it is either the act of the malee 
himself, or (lone with his concurrence. For many of the thefts, 
however, of valuable plants the actual thieves are not so much 
to blame as those who purchase of them, as such plants can 
hardly by any possibility come into a native dealer’s hands’ 
except by thieving. . 


WEEDS. 

U2)on the whole weeds do not appear to be a greater source 
of trouble in an Indian than they are in a European garden. 
Tliere is no other w^ay of keeping the ground free from them, 
but by either pulling them up by the roots or cutting them 
down with the koorpee. This, of course, is most effectual when 
done in the hot weather, as when cut down at that time, they 
have little chance of recovering themselves. But it should bo 
done most persevoringly ; for the beauty of a garden depends 
quite as much upon the scrupidous cleanliness with which it is 
kept, as on the choicem^ss of the plants it contains. 

Tlie most troublesome weed we have is perhaps the Mootho- 
grass. The roots of this produce crops of little kernels, any of 
which, left in the ground, retain their vitality and grow after a 
very long tinajj. By diligently searching for and digging out 
these kernels, the weed may soon be entirely eradicated. 
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SEEDS — SEED-SOWma — POT-CULTOBE — PLANTING AND TRANS- 
PLANTING — CUTTINGS — LAYERS— GOOTEE — GRAFTING AND 
INARCHING — BUDDING *— PRUNING AND BOOT-PRUNING — 
CONVEYANCE. 


SEEDS. 

Though many of the ornamental plants of our Indian gardens 
can only be propagated by cuttings or layers, there are at the 
same time several which may be as well, or better, raised from 
seed. Flowering annuals and culinary vegetables it is of 
course impossible to obtain in any other way. 

In a paper sent by Dr. E. Bonavia to the ‘Journal of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society,’ vol. xiv., p. 190, there are some 
remarks upon the acclimatization of seeds, which it may bo 
found interesting to refer to. Dr. Bonavia there assorts, “ If a 
plant germinates, grows wdll, and seeds, there is no sensible 
reason why it sho’dd not be improved in this country as well as 
anywhere else, provided the conditions of healthy and luxu- 
riant growth are invariably given. For any one to talk of 
degeneration of seeds in this country by acclimatization is simple 
nonsense.” That much country-saved sec<l, however, dogs be- 
come degenerate, even when the conditions above mentioned are 
, secured, my own experience has proved to a certainty. This 
may be often, though not in all cases, owing to the want of 
protection from the- scorching effect of the sun upon it while 
yet immature, and when the plant that bears it becomes so 
parched that it can afford it no sustenance. This I have 
clearly ascertained and provided against, in the case of the 
Lupin, as noticed further on; and it is only reasonable to 
conclude that the same may hold good as regards other plants 
of a temperate climate that decay soon after they have 
blossomed, on the approach of the Hot season. But admitting 
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this, it remains to be expiated, why even in England, where 
all the above conditions are reali&ed to perfection, it is still 
found necessary to import annually at a high price from 
Germany the seeds of such things as China Asters, Stocks, 
Balsams, &e., as alone to be depended upon to produce the finest 
flowers. Ho furthermore adds, people complain that flowers 
originally double by acclimatizatioi^ eventually become single. 
I have no hesitation in saying at once that when this occurs 
the fault is neither in the s®ed nor in the climate, but in the 
gardener. There is little doubt that doubleness depends on 
luxuriance, and the tendency of a plant is to transmit that 
quality to its descendants, so that if the climate admit of the 
growth of the plant at all, luxuriance and •doubleness are in 
the hands of the grower.’* This I cannot let pass without at the 
same time noticing what is asserted by Dr. Lindley, that 
doubleness can scarcely be from excessive vigour, for no one 
has ever yet obtained a double flower by promoting the health 
or energy of a species.”* 

For suc«‘essful gardening no point is of more importance than 
that the seed procured for sowing should be both sound and of 
the finest kind. The excellence of seed is not to be tested 
simply by its germinating speedily and abundantly, but rather 
by the quality of tlie produce that it yields. IMuch of his seed 
the Indian gardener may save far blotter from his own garden 
flian ho can procure it elsewhere. Tlie saving of seed, it is 
true, involves some little trouble ; but it is well worth it. I 
tliorcfore here submit a few suggestions I consider essential to 
be attended to for the purpose. 

1. Small 'Trees and Flowering Shrtibs , — The seeds of many of 
those may be saved at once by merely gathering them when 
ripe iipon the plants, drying them, and storing them away. 
The seeds of some, however, are exceedingly small and fine, and 
those of others likewise immediately drop off on becoming ripe; 
so that unless precaution bo taken beforehand they are all sure 
to be lost. A simple and effectual plan of securing them is to 
tie a piece of fine muslin round the stem of the seed pods before 
ripe, so as to enclose them in a little bag, from which when 
ripe they may be removed af leisure. 

2. Annuals. — ^I^erhaps it may be thought needless trouble to 

* * Theory and Practice of Horticulture,* p 501. 

E 2 
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{gather the seeds of those, as they may be so easily procured 
fresh and good from England, ana particularly as several soon 
degenerate if sown repeatedly from seed the prpduco of this 
country. There are, notwithstanding, some which do not de- 
generate from being raised each season successively from 
garden-seed, but which, in Bengal* especially, cannot be culti- 
vated successfully otherwise. I may instance the Sweet-pea, 
which in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, when raised from 
English seed, though it thrives idgorously, sel(\pm or never 
puts forth a single blossom ; and several annuals besides, tlio 
imported seed of which does not germinate, perhaps, more tliniv 
once in two or three seasons that it is sown. During a resi- 
dence of several years near Calcutta, the English Larkspur 
seed that I sowed each year I never found in a single instance 
germinate. 

A good way of securing the seeds of most of the annuals 
is to pull tlie plants up by the roots just before the seeds 
are quite ripe, and lay them upon the sheet of a newspaper in 
a dry room, where the seeds will ripen even better than they 
would have done in the garden ; and none that drop off will 
be lost. * 

3. Culincmf Vegetahles. — ^^Vhere the seed of culinary vege- 
tables is easily obtainable from Europe or America it will 
not, I believe, be found advantageous to save any from the 
garden, except it be of Peas, Beans, Onions, Uliistard and Cress, 
and in Lower Bengal Artichokes and Cauliflowers, which in 
that locality, when raised from imported seed, are rarely pro- 
ductive ; as the produce of what is teripjted acclimated seed is 
unquestionably very inferior to that of imported. Onion-seed 
seems to retain its vitality a much shorter time than any other 
vegetable seed ; hence imported seed sometimes germinates 
‘ very scantily, and frequently not at all. In tho Upper Pro- 
vinces, likewise, whither the conveyance of heavy seeds, like 
those of Peas and Keans, involves a considerable expense, an 
abundant supply of the seed of these vc*gctables may bo saved 
from the garden each year in succession, without the produce 
raised from it being found much, if at all, degenerate. Care, 
however, ipust b# taken that the finest seed be saved, and not 
that merely which is left, after the best has been gathered for 
table use. When a person is dependent entirely upon his own 
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gaixien for his pea-seed, he slicaild make sowings, the produce of 

which is to l^e reserved exclusively for seed. 

• • 

The Stoihng of Seed. 

One point of great importance is, that, before gathered, tlio 
seed bo fully developed and perfectly matura When this is 
attended to the preservation of jts vitality, under the most 
trying circum^stancos, is quite^stonishing. An instance where- 
of may be seen in the length of time that it will remain un- 
harmed even in sea-water, as stated by Mr. Darwin : Until I 
tried, with -Mr. Berkeley’s aid, a few experiments, it was not 
oven known how far seeds could resist the Aijuidous effects of 
sea-water. To my surprise I found that out of eighty-seven 
kinds sixty-four germinated after an immersion of twenty-eight 
days ; and a few survived immersion of a hundred* and thirty- 
seven days.*' * Of the intense degree of heat they have the 
power of w ith standing I once too had a notable proof. A small 
tin-box of seeds of annuals was sent me from England. On 
(q)oning it I ibund that the heat of the soldering-iron had 
scorclied to a dark -brown colour several of the paper packets in 
w hich the seeds were put ; w^hence I concluded that the seeds 
must of iKJcessity have been destroyed: on trial, however, I 
found them not in the least injured, ms they germinated freely. 
An instance, again, of their capability of remaining long witliout 
taking harm, alternately in a dry and wet condition, may bo 
witnessed in what takes place every year in most gardens in 
til is country. Tlie seeds of several of the European annuals, 
sucli as Larkspur, Mignonette, Plilox, Petunia, Sweet-pea, &c.,, 
will fall when ripe, and lie for some two or three months ex- 
posed to the influence of a baking sun, and then for the thr«e 
or four months of the rains which follow remain embedded in 
the swampy soil ; and yet afterwards, on the arrival of the Cold 
season, germinate and spring up vigorously. 

There is one thing, however, which it should be well borne 
in mind seeds cannot endure, and that is sour damp. There is 
no way of destroying them more certain than to place them in 
a situation where they are exposed to a constintly humid, un- 
ventilated atmosphere. In Bengal, few seeds o4 any kind 


♦ * Origin of Siiecics,’ p. 358. 
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gathered during the Hot season, |nd put away merely in a box, 
or in a drawer, or on a shelf in the house, but during the Rains 
are sure to become musty, and perish before »tlie time fnr 
sowing them, in October. To preserve them it is absolutely 
necessary, having first thoroughly dried them, to store them in 
well-cleansed bottles, which should then bo well corked and 
hermetically senled with wax Not only is this a mode of pro- 
serving them against the baneful effects of damp, but an eff(?(J- 
tual jDrotection likewise from the* ravages of acaai and weevils, 
by whicli, in all parts of India, they are very liable to bo de- 
stroyed. 

Seeds FROMmiE Government Gardens in India. 

Calcutta lioianical Garden . — Seeds of trees, slirulw, and 
flowering plants were formerly distributed graiuitously from 
this garden to all who applied for them ; but of late years th(.* 
distribution has been entirely discontinued ; — a circumstance of 
little importance had there been any means of obtaining similar 
seeds elsewhere ; which unfortunately is not the case. 

Saharunpore Botanical Garden . — Seeds of every description 
are, I believ.e, still distributed gratuitously to all applicants 
from this garden. To residents in the North-Western Provinces 
the gift of seeds of flowering annuals and culinary vegetables 
has been a great boon; buf the seeds of ornamental shrubs sent 
out have in most cases hitherto proved very indifferent both as 
to kind and quality. 

Ootacamund NilffJierries . — Seeds of culinary vegetables are 
raised at the •Government Gardens on the Nilglierries, and 
• offered for sale to any who wish to purchase them. Some years 
ago a trial of these was made on a large scale by the Agri-Hor- 
tfcultural Society ; but they were found to give so little satis- 
faction, that it was not considered desirable to procure any more 
from that source. . At this I am in no degree surprised ; as 
during a stay of some months at Ootacamund tlie vegetables 
I tasted there, raised from seeds of tJie place, were in every 
instance very indifferent, vastly inferior to such as are raised 
during the cold season in the gardens about Calcutta. I was 
informed, more^JVer, by a gentleman who had been a resident 
of Ootacamund a great many years, and who bore the reputation 
of being the best amateur gardener there, that the produce of 
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vegetable-seeds saved in his own garden was so inferior that 
he never thought it worth while to sow them > but sent annually 
for a fresh consignment to England. • 

Packing op iMroRTED Seeds. 

" As all seeds,” says Dr. Jameson, “in this country rapidly 
degenerate, it is absolutely necessary that a continual supply be 
received from Europe or America, to enable us to distribute 
good seeds.” ^ It will bo seen elsewhere that I am far from 
concurring in the statement that all European seeds degenerate, 
or that some which do with due precaution need do so. But 
tliere are many notwithstanding which, to save trouble, and on 
the score of economy, it is no doubt far better to import ; not to 
mention that tliere are some plants likewise which, in Bengal at 
least, never vield seed at all. 

For many years past the means of conveying most securely 
seeds to this country have engaged the attention of Indian 
horticulturists. It may therefore be presumed that the best 
plan lor the purpose has by this time been pretty clearly ascer- 
(ainod; and I think it may now be stated for certain that 
where large quantities of seed are to be conveyed, no plan can 
bo better than to send them packed in tin cases, hermetically 
soldered down. This is the plan that has been uniformly 
adopted by the Agri-Horticultural Bocicty with perfect success 
in the immense consignments they receive annually from Eng- 
land and America. It is the plan, too, that I myself have 
found invariably successful in the numerous importations that I 
have from time to time made to this country. 

Formerly, when much of the seed sent to India proved 
worthless, a strong prejudice, for some reason or other, existed 
against this mode of conveyance. Mr. M. Hall, for instarilje, ^ 
writing from Goruckpore, says: “Having for the three last 
years obtained various flower and other seeds from England per 
overland mail, I may say, that, if put up in tin boxes soldered 
down, the chances are that not one will reach this country 
alive. There is no reasonable hope for their doing so. In no 
case have I succeeded in obtaining a single plant from those 
packed in tin.” t it has now been m%de quite plain, I 

♦ * Report upon the Saharunpore Botanical Garddhs.* 
t ‘ Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society,* vol. iii. p. 69. 
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think, that in all instances where seeds thus conveyed liave 
proved unsatisfactory, the failure has been due to some other 
cause, rather than to dhe circumstance of their ‘having boon 
packed in tin. Mr. R. Fortune states that some years ago, in 
his voyage to China, he took with him a quantity of seeds of 
various kinds : a portion were put in tin and 'soldered down, 
and a portion in canvas bags, packed loosely, and suspended in 
liig cabin. Each plan, he says, proved equally successful ; and 
all the seeds nearly turned out good.* , 

One precaution, however, I think it possibly of some impor- 
tance to attend to, and that isy^ that no otlier article be put 
within the tin ease with the seeds. I mention thi^, as I have 
knoAvn it occur tlutt a person has been oven so indiscreet as to 
pack seeds and bulbs in the same case. The ellcct U[)oii the 
whole contents of the case, of one of the bulbs becoming iiii- 
jsound, may be easily imagined. 

Again, seeds imported for gardens in a damp climate, like 
that of Bengal especially, should bo soldered down in s^iparato 
•tin cases, according to the time they are to bo sown ; for if, as 
is usual, all ar$ packed in one case, the case must bo opened 
either much top soon for the sowing of some kinds of seeds, 
or too late for that of others. For instance, Asparagus, Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower, Celery, and Knol-Kohl seeds should be sfnvu 
as early as the first of September, or earlier; but if all tlie 
seeds be contained in one case, and it be opened at that tiin«% 
there is every reason to fear that the seeds of Onions, liadishes, 
Turnips, Carrots, Teas, &c., as well as nearly all the annual 
flower seeds, will become seriously impaired, if not utterly de- 
stroyed by the damp during the long interval of a month aial 
a half at least that must elapse belore they can be sown. I look 
upon this as a most essential [>recaution to be attended to ; 
* having witnessed in how wonderfully short a time imported 
seeds become ruined by exposure to damp. 

The transmission of seed by post, wlnm the quantity is 
small, is an excellent plan ; and by postal regulations parcels 
of seed not exceeding 24 oz. in weight may now bo sent 
to India at ‘‘ Sample Post Itates :?* namely, 4 uz. for 4cZ., 8 oz. 
for 8rf., 12 oz. for Is., 16 oz, for Is. 4cl., 20 oz. for Is. 8(1., 24 oz. 
for 2s. 


* ‘ Journal of tlie Agri-IIort. Society/ vol. vi. p. 131. 
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Localities w(ience Impouted. 

America.— N ovy large supplies of vegetable-seed have been 
for several years past imported into this fcountiy from America. 
Tlie Agri-Horticultural Society derive thence by far the greater 
part of the large bulk of vegetable-seeds they distribute annually 
to their members; and the*secd has certainly been found in 
most cases to possess the one great merit of germinating freely. 
This, however, has been its main recommendation; for as to the 
fjuiility of its produce, exceptiTig in the case of one or two kinds 
of Peas, I have found it always vastly inferior to that which I 
have had annually sent me from England. 

Gape of Good Hope . — Until very lately the Agri-Horticultural 
Society have had large consignments of vegetable-seeds annually 
from the Cape. The advantage of procuring them from that 
(‘ountry was supposed to consist in tliis, that they must neces- 
sarily be fresher than those obtained eitlier from America or 
lllurope ; inasmuch as, if immediately exported after being 
harvested in that hemisphere, they would arrive in India just 
in time Ibr our season of sowing; that is to say, they would not 
bo more than four iiiontlis, or so, old Avheii they reached us; 
those coming to us from Europe or America being of necessity 
at the least as much as twelve mouths old. This advantage 
was, no doubt, to a great degree realised, as for the most pai t 
the seeds germinated vigorously ; but at the same time it was 
far overbalanced by the exceeding inferiority of the produce 
wliicli the seeds yielded. I for my part considered the seeds of 
so little value, that when others could be obtained elsewhere 1 
never sowed them. 

England . — For several years I had small consignments of 
vegetable-seeds sent to mo from England. Tlieso in almost 
every instance germinated most freely ; and, as regards quality 
of produce, were beyond comparison better than any I ever 
obtained elsewhere. The Agri-Horticultural Society have made 
trials of consignments for distribution to their members; but 
complaints, I believe, are made of their not germinating so 
freely as those procured from America. Seeds of flowering 
annuals the Society have at different times procured from 
several parts of the world, but found none wliicb, for variety and 
excellence, were anything like equal to those obtained from their 
seedsman in London. 
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Causes of the Failubs of Impobted Seed. 

W'hole batches of imported seed, however, from whatever 
quarter of the world they may have been derived, will sometimes 
utterly fail of germinating. Any one of the following reasons, 
or, indeed, more than one of them combined, may often bo 
assigned for this. ^ 

Sometimes the seeds are old, and all but worthless, as they 
leave the hands of the seedsmam The mixing with the fresh 
seed of tlie year what remains over from previous years was a 
well-known practice with, dealei-s : but, I tnist, among seedsmen 
of reputation no such dishonesty prevails now. The ttriu 

cooking,” I am fold, I was wrong in applying to the practice. 
That term refers to something even more dishonest — the mixing 
of two lots of seed, perfectly similar in appearance, but totally 
different in kind, such as Eape and Turnip for instance, having 
first boiled the cheap and worthless kind to ])revent its subse- 
quently germinating, and so exposing the fraud. 

Bad packing also is, no doubt, one cause from which seeds 
sometimes perish on their voyage to tliis country. The Umacity 
of life in many kinds, though very great, is not such, that all 
precautions for their safe keeping on the voyage hither need ht‘ 
wholly disregarded. 

Again, seed often prove^valueless from having been consigned 
to this country at an improper season. No seed should arrive- 
here long before it is the right time for sowing it; otherwise, 
though perfectly sound on its arrival, the risk of its hi coming 
bad before being put in the ground is very great. In Bongfil 
this is especially the case ; and seed intended to be sown at 
the commencement of the Cold season, that arrives a month ^r 
two previous perfectly sound and good, will, if opened and left 
exposed to the action of the humid atmosphere, bo all but sure 
to fail. 

Seeds, however, that in reality are perfectly good when sown 
are often pronounced to be bad, for one or the other of tlio 
two reasons : 

First, from having been sown too soon in the season they 
have not germinated in the time they were expected. Many of 
the annuak^ — ^Nemophila and Larkspur, for instance— will not 
germinate readily, if at all, till the Cold season is thoroughly 
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set ill ; and, if sown earlier, will lie dormant in tlie soil till the 
due time arrives. Celery-sec&, again, that is sown in August 
(as it should tbe for cultivating the vegetable) will come up 
but very sparingly, after having been more than a mouth in the 
ground; whereas portions of the same seed, reserved till the 
Cold season and sown then,* will come up plentifully in about 
twelve days. , 

Secondly, seed sown in the open ground is often judged to 
have been bad from its having shown no growth ; whereas the 
whole sowing, soon after it was made, has been destroyed by 
Vermin. In some localities, where red-ants abound, if Lettuce- 
seed or the 'small seed of any of the annuals be sown, in a very 
few hours scarcely a grain will escape being tnade away with by 
these destructive insects. The seedlings of some plants, more- 
over, particularly those of a succulent nature, such as Beet, 
Nolana, the Iee-[>lant, &c., are very liable to be eaten up entirely 
by sparrows, before even it is observed that the seeds have 
germinated. 

SEED SOWING. 

The best method of sowing will, to some extent, depend upon 
the kind of seed to be sown. Directions for the sowing of seeds 
of flowering annuals and culinary vegetables will be given, 
n hen those plants are respectively ti^ated of. In the meanwhile, 
the following suggestions in a general way may, perhaps, be 
found useful. 

Seeds of any size, such as those of Broad Beans, Yellow 
Lupins, and of very many shrubs and trees, the rinds of which 
have become hard and tough by keeping, if sown in rather dry 
soil, will remain a very long time before they germinate. It is 
an excellent j>lan to throw seeds of this description in a basin 
of hot water, pick out those that float, and throw them away as 
useless ; let the rest steep for twelve hours, and then immediately 
sow them. 

When pots or seed-pans are used, about the best soil for 
sowing seeds in, and the one most generally available in this 
country, will bo found, I believe, to consist of one part leaf- 
mould, one part common garden-earth, and an eighth part 
silver-sand, well mixei A light soil, for covering the seeds 
with, may be made of equal parts of coarsely-pounded charcoal 
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and leaf-mould. If the seeds rpmain long before they germ- 
inate, the charcoal will have the tendency to keep the soil from 
becoming green and s6ur, as it so often does ffoin continued 
watering. 

It is laid down as a rule by some of the best gnrdenoi^s in 
this country, as well as elsewluTe, *tliat seeds should always ho 
sown in what is called a*^^*‘dry bed.*' Mr. 11. Scott at the 
Calcutta Ilotanical Cardens used, during the hot months, to 
lay up under a shed, and sheltered from wet, a' store of dry 
earth, that he might have it, as he said, in a perfectly dry state 
on all occasions for his sowings. Mr. J. Newman, Superintendent 
of the Botanical Gardens at the ]\Iauritius, says : — 

“ I find that all seeds, particularly those that have como a long 
voyage, ought to be sown in moist, hut not tcet earth, and not 
w'atered for three days after sow'lng. In wx>t w'cather it is advisahlt^ 
to have matting to cover the seed-beds until tlio plants liave 
a))])eared aboveground, when they may be watered as usual. By 
this simple precaution even many old seeds wdll vegetate; whereas 
seeds sowm in w'ot earth, or watered immediately, frei]uc*ntly mt, 
by having so much W'at(*r at first. I have trietl seeds from the 
same packet in a dry place and a wot one at the same time, and it 
requires only one trial to prove the superiority of former.*' 

This certainly does not accord with wlmt has been my own 
experience; nor in the North-Western Provinces would it bo 
altogether practicable, on account of the dryness of tlie tdimalo, 
and of the light surface-soil, with the seeds in it, being liable lo 
bo blown away by the wind. The practice, which I have found 
uniformly attended with success, has always been, excojit wlieii 
inoist enough not to need it, to drench the soil immediately 
previous to the sowing. 

, 1 should certainly hesitate, however, in recommending this 

practice liad I not the sanction of those whoso opinions on such 
a matter ought to have fur greater Aveiglit than my own. Sir. 
li. Koss, formerly liead gardener of tl:e Botanical Gardens, 
says in las directions for the sowing oi seeds : ** When sown, 
give a little water, with the fine rose of a watering jMit: — 
afterwards keep damp, but not wot.”t And Mr. M'Meekin, 
formerly head gardener of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 

♦ * f'ransactions of the Agri-Hort, Society,’ vol. ii. p. 7G, 
t ‘Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society ,* vol, v. p. 1, 



speaks of his success in raising annuals from actually flootlin" 
tlie ground “ when the seeds ^ero sown a treatment which 
Mr. John ScOjt strongly condemns as gpposed to theory and 
practice,* And lastly Mr. John M'EIroy directs even for the 
Immid climate of England : “ before you sow the seed, ‘ let the 
soil be well soaked with water.”’f It appears" to me that if 
proper attention be given to drainag;e, the only effect of the 
soil being in a moist condition when the sowing is made, is to 
soften the hard integument jaf tlio seed and thus enable it 
to germinate the more speedily. Unless the soil be drenched to 
excess, so as to be kept in a sodden state, it will be found, 
except perhaps during the liains, to dry up far too soon for the 
seed to rot through wet. •' 

J’ots in which seeds are sown may be, and indeed are the better ' 
for being, kept in a dark place till the seeds show indication of 
germinating. They should then be immediately removed to where 
tliey may have sis much light and air as possible, provided they 
be sheltered from strong winds, heavy rains, and direct sunshine. 

POTS AND POT-CULTURE. 

For the cultivation of some of the choicer kinds of plants, 
as well as for seed-sowing, pots are absolutely necossaiy. As 
utensils of earthenware, similar to that of which flower-pots are 
made, arc in univereal use among the natives, potters are always 
to bo mot with. Hence pots may, nearly everywhere, be easily 
obtained to order, at a very reasonable rate. The pots vary, 
how'over, very much in different localities as regards the good- 
ness and durability of the material of which they are made. 
Some soon break to pieces by any little force applied to them, 
or crumble away by exposure to weather ; while others have a 
ring like that of a bidl, and last uninjured for a great length«of 
time. Much depends, I believe, upon the quantity of salt* 
existing in the earth of which they are made. It is advisable 
to have a large stock in hand of all sizes, ranging from the 
smallest to the largest. These should not bo allowed to lie 
out, neglected and exposed to the weather, but should be stororl 
neatly away, somewhere under cover, ready for use when 
wanted. Any old pots, likewise, when out of use, should be 

♦ '.Toornal of the AgrMIort. Sooic^,* vol. i., New SoriM, p. 19!k 

t ‘ (iarilonor’s Mogaziuv,’ oonductod by Shirley liibbcrd, for ISOG, p. 206. 
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immediately well washed and put away. Uncleansed, dirty 
pots are condemned by all good gardeners. 

For the sowing of seeds, broad and shallow pot^ Sire obviously 
the best adapted In the bazars wide, round pans, somewhat 
of a pie-dish form, may commonly be met with at a very clieap 
price, excellently adapted for the •purpose. They must, befort 
being used, have a small hole , broken through the bottom foi 
drainage. Pans of this description are also of the greatest ust 
to hold water, for pots with aquatic plants to stand in. 

Season eou Potting. 

With regard to the season most suited for potting, the 
following very important directions are given by Sir J. Paxton :-r- 

“ There ought to be no such thing as a fixed period for universal 
potting. Each specimen ought to be treated according to its indi- 
vidual wants. No specimen should be repotted till it begins, or is 
about to begin, growing.”* 

“ Potting is too frequently determined by date of month instead 
of hy progress of the season and state of vegetation. 

“ It is an infallible maxim that plants should not he repotted till 
some enlargement or development of their organs is a])parent. 

“ Early potting is injurinus to plants. Water is liberal ly supj)! ied 
when they are wholly unprepared for its absorption. Thousands of 
t ender plants are annually thus destroyed . If tl lo pottin g be dcferrc'd 
till vegetation has commenced, plants will imbibe and evaporate the 
water applied with all requisite facility. They will receive no check 
if the potting be skilfully executed. 

“ Ily potting at the proper period the appearance of the plant will 
indicate the nature and extent of its subsequent growth, and the 
size of the pot required.”*!' 

. “ Ordinary plants, producing numberless fibrous roots, wide!) are 
rather benefited by nearness to the outside of the pot, should bo 
often and very gradually shifted, 

“ The only circumstance which can justify repotting is a decided 
indication of growth. Woody and herbaceous species must, like 
the Orchidaceaa, never be potted till they show ,\igns of advance- 
ment. 

“ A few exceptions may be made in the case of tuberous-rooted or 
bulbous perennials, which may be potted immediately before the 
jieriod at which they usually form roots, as it is necessary to take 

t Ibid, vol, vi, j). 71. 


* ‘ Magazine of Botany,* vol. x. p. 48. 
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away the dry soil in which they h&ve been preserved, and to strpply 
thorn with fresh, till they can be Vatered freely.” * 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable accuracy of the above 
remarks, it so happens that in India there are especial seasons 
suitable for removing most kinds of plants. As a general rule 
for guidance it may be observed, that plants that are natives of a 
cold climate, and that are in the full vigour of their growth during 
tlie Cold season in this country, should be re-potted at the 
commencement of the Cold seifson — some time in November ; 
and that plants that are natives of India or of a similar hot 
cfimate are best re-potted either in February, at the commence- 
ment of the* Hot season, or about the end of June, at the 
commencement of the Rains. 

The necessity of re-i)otting a plant, if the -pot that it is in be 
not unmanageably large, may be easily determined by turning 
the ball of earth entire out of the pot, and examining the roots, 
'riiis is clone bypassing the base of the stem through the middle 
fingers of the right hand, and then turning the pot upside down, 
and knocking the rim of it gently upon the top of a wall, or 
upon the edge of a table, till it can be lifted clean off by the 
left hand. ^^It is a standing principle,” says Sir J. Paxton, 
“ with experienced culturists, that no specimen should be 
allowed a larger pot till the one in which it is growing is filled 
with fibrous roots ; and that subsequent shifting be trifling and 
oft-repeated, in preference’tb only one or two abrupt transitions 
annually. This is one of the prime secrets in the right manage- 
ment of flowers — the sme qua non to distinguished or even 
common success in cultivation.” f 

“ If the soil,” he further says, “ be closely compressed into a 
liard mass, it must be shaken from the roots. For this put the 
base of tlio ball on the ground, and strike gently all round with 
the hand. All plants that are thus freed from earth, ought not 
to be planted in larger pots.” 

Operation op Potting. 

When plants are merely to be removed from one pot into 
another, if the operation be at all carefully performed, they will 
suffer scarcely the slightest check in consequence. But if 

t Ibid. vol. vif. p. 35. 


* ‘ Magazine of Uotany/ vol. viii, p. 47. 
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plants be dug up from the bottler to be potted, they requiro 
some little attention to be paid to them afterwards, on account 
of the injury almost of necessity done to their rpOts. Ihe best 
plan is to put them, as soon as potted, in a dark room or 
godown during the day, and firing them out into the open air 
at night By this mode of treatment they will mostly recover 

themselves in two or three days. 

Plants, again, that are purchased of native nurserymen or 
dealers, are nearly always delivered with their ^roots kneaded 
up in a ball of dense, clayey kind of earth. If the plants bo 
potted in this condition, just as received, it will probably bo 
many months before the roots will bo able to overcome such 
impediment to their free growth. The only way that I know 
of removing this dense clayey ball, without in the least injuring 
the roots, is to immerse it in a vessel of water. In about an 
hour’s time it will dissolve and loosen away, and upon the plant 
being gently shaken, leave the roots quite free and clean. The 
plant should then, without a moment's delay, be potted — care 
being taken to press the soil close round the roots, and then to 
supply a copious watering. Tlie plant should be removed to a 
dark room, to be kept there during the day, and put out at 
night, till found that it can bear the light without flagging. 

In preparing a pot to receive a plant, the first thing to do is 
to put in it broken pieces of potsherd, charcoal, or some such 
material, to the height of full an inch and a half for the purpose 
of drainage. Care must be taken that what is placed imme- 
diately above the hole be a crooked piece of potsherd, and not 
a flat piece of tile, such as malees often lay on, thus efifeclually 
closing the hole, and impeding drainage. Above the layer of 
broken potsheids or charcoal spitad a small quantity of dry 
luoss (if to be had), or cogoanut fibre, or any similar material, 
to prevent the soil that is to be put in from immediately falling 
into and clogging up the drainage below. 

The soil best adapted for the general run of potted plants is 
common garden-loam, with which are well mixed and in- 
corporated about one-eiglith of vegetable mould, the same 
quantity of well-rotted cow-dung, and a little silver-sand. To 
keep the soil open nothing better can be mixed with it than a 
small quantity of garden-refuse, r Barred, and broken mto rather 
small pieces. 
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Watering op ^Potted Plants. 

There is no^operation in horticulture that requires judgment 
more than the giving to a plant just the amount of water 
beneficial to it, and no more.' If too little be given, the plant 
will be starved and stunted^ if too much, it will rot and die. 
As a general rale, the quantity of water a plant demands 
depends entirely upon the more or less vigorous state of growth 
it is in at the time. Wlven observed to be making no 
growth, only just water enough should be given to keep it alive ; 
when showing symptoms of starting into growth, then is the 
time to supply water with a liberal hand. 

It is during the Pains that the greateft difficulty is ex- 
perienced. Plants that are natives of a cold climate, especially 
Ijerbaceons ones and perennials, such as Geraniums, Carnations, 
&c., at this season, though in all but a dormant condition, 
cannot exist in a soil that is perfectly dry ; and yet, when kept 
under shelter, are very apt to perish from the soil turning rank 
and sour, however little the water supplied. When the drainage 
of the pots in which such plants are grown is perfect, the plants 
will sometimes do even better put out and fully exposed to the 
Ibiins ; for in that case the soil, though constantly drenched, 
docs not become sodden with wet, nor ever otherwise than 
sweet and wholesome. • 

III watering young delicate plants, the can should be only 
about a quarter filled with water; for if completely filled the 
water w-ill issue from the rose, sometimes witli so much force 
as to cause considerable damage to the plants. In watering 
most potted plants, hovever, it is best to discard the rose 
altogether, and administer water by laying the muzzle of the 
watering-pot upon the rim of the flower-pot, or only just abowe 
it. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon malees that it is 
the roots of the plants that require water, and not the flowers, 
to wliich they often so injuriously apply it, nor even the leaves. 
The leaves of a plant do not imbibe water, and the only 
rational object there can be for casting water upon them is 
to cleanse them of dust and dirt, so as to keep open their pores 
for respiration. But the pores are situated principally upon the 
under-surface of tlie leaves ; therefore the dashing oi^ water upon 
tliom from above is a very ineffectual mode of operating, often, 
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iiicleed, serving to splash up much more dirt upon them from 
below than it removes from above. 

The only perfectly effectual mode of cleansing tthe foliage of 
a plant is frequently (once a week, perhaps) to wash each 
individual leaf carefully and tenderly with sponge and water 
above and below. But upon thig subject I cannot do better 
than subjoin what is stated by Dr. Lindley : — 

“ It is well known to gardeners that the efficiency of leaves is much 
promoted by thoir being kept cler^n. r The great cause of the un- 
healthiness of plants in towns is the amount of dirt which unavoid- 
ably collects upon their surface. If such impurities are constantly 
washed off, plants will grow" as well in cities as in country places. 
TJiis was found expirimen tally by M. Garreau, who, in the course 
of his hiquiries into the functions of the skins of plants, found 
that soa]) and water had great value, plants well washed accpiiriiig 
a power of absorption much beyond what they possessed in their 
unwashed condition. It Avas found that soap and ^vator had a far 
greater cleansing effect than mere water ; thus a fig-leaf which 
had been lathered, absorbed 90 parts, while after a mere water- 
bath it took up only half the quantity; and a brainhlo, which soap 
and water provided with 130 parts absorbed, could only consuino 
10 parts Avhen cleansed w'ith water alone. It was thus shown that 
perfect cleanliness is as indispensable to jdants as to animals, and 
that dirty gardening is necessarily bad gardening, riaiits hreatlie 
by their leaves, and if their surface is clogged by dirt of wdiatevcn- 
kind, their breathing is impeded or prevented. Plants perspire by 
their leaves, and dirt prevents thoir perspiration, l^ants f^ed by 
tlioir loaves, and dirt prevents their feeding. So that breathing, 
perspiration, and food are fatally interrupted by the accumulation 
of foreign matters upon leaves. Let any one, after reading this, 
cast an eye upon the state of plants in sitting-rooms, or ill-kept 
greenhouses ; let them draw a white handkerchief over the surface 
otsuch jdants, or a piece of smooth wliito leather, if they desire to 
know how far they are from being as clean as their nature requires. 
Half the business of a good gardener consists in sj)anging and 
washing the loaves of his plants.”* 

I will only observe, in addition to this, that there is no place 
where plants are more liable to get into a filthy condition than 
where those of the choicest kind are usually kept, that is, in 
the verandah of a house. This place, as well as the ground 
immediately in front of it, is swept out eyery morning by the 
• * Theory and Practice of Horticulture,* p. 58, 2ik1 od. 
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ineUter, when a fresh and abundant deposit of dirt upon the 
leaves of the plants is the •inevitable consequence. How 
deleterious thii^must be to many of the Orchids, which in their 
native homes live high up on trees far out of the region of dust 
and dirt, may easily be conceived. 

Sir J. Paxton advises *^to maintain a regular supply of 
moisture, and likewise obviate the necessity of pouring water 
on the soil, so as to endanger the rotting of the plant at its base, 
each pot should be furnished jwith a pan filled with water. 
Specimens are preserved sometimes in this way with the greatest 
security, as the mere application of water to the surface of a 
pot, in wliich a delicate plant is growing, often causes it to 
decay at the juncture of the stems and roots.’*^ A modification 
of this plan I have for some time past adopted, and found highly 
advantageous, especially with flowering annuals, in the month 
of February, when the weather begins to become hot and dry. 
At that period, though the malee, when not watched, often 
does little more than just sprinkle the surface of the soil, still, 
by any amount of watering from above, it would be almost 
impracticable even so much as to damp the roots at the bottom 
of the pot. 

Several earthenware glazed pans, of the same depth as the 
llowcr-pots, are procured from the bazar. These are filled with 
water just so full that, when a flower-pot is placed in one of 
them, the water rises up to a level with the rim of the flower-pot. 
l]ach flower-pot may be allowed to remain immersed about six 
hours, by which time the water will force itself up through the 
hole at the bottom of the pot, and thoroughly saturate the whole 
contents of the pot. All the pots are thus placed in the water- 
pans in succession, and \vatered eflfectually. A plant that has 
been thus treated will not require water again for three or four 
days. There need be no fear of the plants suffering from water 
lying stagnant at their roots, concerning which such strong 
cautions are usually given by those who insist upon the necessity 
of thorough drainage, as the water will dry up by evaporation 
long before it has time to stagnate. An advantage, moreover, 
resulting from this mode of occasionally watering potted plants 
of all kinds is, that the action of the water, forcing its way 
upwards, tends to loosen and lighten the soil, counteracting 
* ‘ Botnnical Magazine/ vol. viii. p. 227. 
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that eompression to which it has been subject, from the daily 
beating down upon it of water from the watering-pot. 

Sometimes, when u;ater has to bo fetched from* a distance for 
watering potted plants, a bhistee is employed to go round with 
the m&lee to refill his watering-pot from the mushk, immediately 
that it becomes empty. This will be found a very bad arrange- 
ment. The bhistee, to get the work over as soon as possible, 
when not observed, will water the pots himself from his mushk, 
and thus, by the violence of the„water dashed down upon them, 
often destroy tender and valuable plants. I have entirely 
obviated the difficulty by purchasing from the bazar an earthen- 
ware vessel, the largest that could bo procured, capable of 
holding perhaps four or five mushks full of water. This was 
sunk to the rim in a spot close to where the potted plants were 
placed, and the bhistee directed to fill it every afternoon with 
water. The mffiee dipped the watering-pot into it when he 
pleased, and supplied himself without difficulty or delay. Tho 
earthenware vessel must have its sides supported by being sunk 
into the earth, or it would soon break to pieces by the weight of 
the water within it. 

Drainage op Potted Plants. 

There is no point the importance of which is so strongly 
insisted on by all gardeners as the drainage of potted plants. 
The usual means, how'ever, adopted for the purpose prove in 
this country often utterly inefibetual ; the materials placed at 
the bottom of the pot, such as pieces of brifik, chai-coal, and 
potsherds, failing to act in the way of drainage altogether. 
For in the first place, during tho Hot season, from tho constant 
daily watering that is indispensable, the upper portion of tho 
soil in the pot becomes so dense and compact, that no water, 
however liberally supplied, makes its way down to the drainage, 
or even to the soil for. some height above it. A partial remedy 
for this is to lay flat broken pieces of potsherd, or pebbles, or 
small chnkers, over the’ surface of tho soil. The water tlien 
falls with all its force upon these, and trickles between them 
into the soil below, without any great tendency to solidify it 
and render it impervious. And, again, during the Eains, if 
potted plants be put out, with the bottoms of the pots resting 
upon the ground, or, indeed, upon any flat surface, no water 
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will ever pass out of them frqpi. below. Upon this point one 
may easily sj^tisfy oneself by merely placing out an empty 
flower-pot in tKe Rains. It will soon become fllled with water, 
which will remain in it very many days, till dried up by 
evaporation. Such being the case with an empty pot, much 
more is it likely to be so with one that contains anything 
within it. • 

One remedy for this is, of course, very obvious, being merely 
to lay two bridks side by side, ^out three or four inches apart, 
and upon them place the pot with the hole just half-way 
between. This also serves to exclude worms, with which, when 
pots rest upon the ground in wet weatherj^they soon become 
fllled. Another remedy is to have pots made with drainage- 
holes round the side, about an inch from the bottom. 

For Begonias, Achiraenes, and 
choice and tender plants of that 
descri]3tion, which require the 
shelter of a verandah, an excellent 
method, as shewn in Fig. 8, is to 
procure a shallow pan for the 
plant to grow in, and to drop it 
into a flower-pot about double its 
depth, so that the rim of the pan 
rests exactly upon the rim of the 
ilowoT-pot. By this means drainage is rendered eftectual, and 
insecis are excluded. 

Dwarf choice plants, such as Tetranema, it is always desirable 
to grow in pots correspondingly small. To prevent the fluctua- 
tions of temperature consequent upon speedy evaporation in 
pots so small, it is usual to plunge them in larger ones filled 
with sand. 

PLANTING. 

Season. 

Planting consists, for the most part, in transferring young 
shrubs or trees from the pots, in which they have been growing, 
into the places in the open ground where they are permanently 
to remain. This, with many plants of a robust nature, may be 
done almost indifferently at any season. But the fwo seasons 
more especially suited for the operation are the setting in of 
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the Bains, and at the commencement of the Cold season. As 
a general rule it may be laid down that plants njitives of this 
country are planted oul most successfully just previous to their 
breaking for their summer growth, a little after the commence- 
ment of the Bains ; while plants natives of a colder climate, 
and that are in the greatest vigour of growth during the Cold 
season, as Boses, for instanee, should be planted about October. 
Most plants of the former class may, however, bo planted out 
in February, but in that case \hose of a less robust habit 
demand a vast deal of attention, both in sheltering them from 
the sun, and in keeping them well watered during the hot 
months. 

Preparing the Ground. 

The usual method with malees, if not looked after, when 
planting out a young shrub or fruit-tree, is to dig a hole in 
the ground only just large enough to receive the ball of earth 
in which the roots are contained ; wdiereas the proper plan is 
to dig the hole as much as two feet in diameter, and a foot 
and a-half deep, for moderate-sized shrubs, and proportionately 
larger for those of a larger size and for fruit-trees. The soil 
that is taken out should be broken up somewhat, small, aiul 
mixed with old stable refuse, decayed cow-dung, and rotten 
leaves, and then thrown info the hole again. If the ground be 
then drenched witli water for a day or two previous, it will sink 
to the level at which it will remain, and the plant may be j)ut 
down at once to tha proper height without any fear of its crown 
becoming buried beneath the soil by Subsequent sinking, as 
might otherwise happen. The plant slioiild bo copiously 
watered at the time, and for some little time afterwards, when 
, the soil becomes dry. 


.TBANSPLANTIXG. 

The following remarks by Sir J. Paxton, on the advantages 
of transplanting, are as applicable in this country as they are in 
Europe : — 

It is an admirable plan,” says he, “ to move a plant yearly from 
place to place, so that it never remains more than one year in the 
same spot. •Each specimen should bo annually sliiftcd from tho 
lueciso mass of earth in which it is growing, if it bo even taken to 
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• 

merely a few yards. We are decidedly of opinion that on the last 
circumstance the success of - all experiments in gaining a superior 
race of plants is more dependent than on any of the properthis of 
the soil, although these must be taken in account as auxiliaries. 
Closely connected with the annual removal is the division of the 
plants; if herbaceous, the destruction of the central and older 
portions, which become feeble and advance towards decay, and the 
iransidantation only of the young extenor and healthy i)art8. For 
some kinds this care may possibly bo superfluous, for others it is 
essential.” * • * 

• Tliere are few things in which the malee will manifest his 
indolence nfore than when employed in transplanting, If not 
keenly watched, he will, to make easy work it, begin digging 
j'onnd the plant almost close to the stem, so that the ball of 
earth he has to take up be as small as possible, cutting through 
or tearing aw'ay all the large long roots that come in his way, 
rather than extracting them carefully out. 

In lifting a plant great care and often much patience are 
required, so that the roots sustain the least possible injury. It 
will sometimes, howevei', unavoidably happen that the roots 
become so much broken or disturbed in the operation that the 
])lant would suffer severely, if removed at once to the spot in- 
tended for it, and immediately exposed to the sun and air. In 
such case it will be found advantageous to put it into as small 
a pot as will contain it, fill in the pot with soil, and w'ell Avater 
it; then convey it to a darkened room, and keep it there during 
the day, bringing it out in the evening to reniain in the oimi 
air and receive the benefit of the dew during the night. After 
a few days it may bo left out in some well-slnuled spot during 
the whole day, and in no great length oftime,wdienits W'ounded 
roots have become heided, it will bear any amount of exposure. 
It may then bo shifted from its pot, and planted in the jdace'* 
where it is intended to remain. The worst it will have suffered 
will be the temporary shedding of its leaves merely. 

The following metlK)d is recommended as one of remarkable 
oflicacy in reviving plants dried by having their roots too long 
out of the ground. I have never .tried it myself, and therefore 
can say nothing as to its mcrii» : — 

“ In a tub holding about 20 gallons, fill three-foujtlis full with 
* * Magazine of Botany,’ vol. ix. p. 86. 
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water. Add 20 lbs. weight of cow-diing, mixed with an equal 
quantity of fine rich soil. By working the mixture for a long 
time and carefully, you reduce it to the consistency of whitewash. 
In this steep the roots of your plants just before putting them into 
the ground. The earth thrown after them into the hole sticks to 
the roots, which immediately begin to swell. At the very first 
movement of sap rootlets appear thi-ough the coating, which gives 
them immediate manure ; aifd not only brings on, but secures the 
further formation of roots.”* 

CUTTINGS. 

Season. 

Some plants may be propagated by cuttings at nearly all 
times of the year, but the .majority most successfully in 
the Eains. Some of our choicer plants, natives of a cold 
climate, and that are in vigorous growth only in the Cold season, 
cannot be multiplied by cuttings successfully except at that 
season. 

Cuttings, for instance, of Stephanotis strike readily in the 
Bains, and cuttings of Habrothamnus, Aloysia, and Verbenas in 
the Cold season ; but put down the former in the Cold season, 
and the latter in the Bains, and in neither case will they 
succeed. 

Description. 

Some cuttings strike so readily that it is almost immaterial 
how they are put into the ground. But most cuttings, it has 
been ascertained, strike more readily by being inserted sloping- 
wise in the ground, than when they are planted uprigld. 
Indeed it is well to lay them so slopingwise, that their summits 
be«not more than an inch high above the ground, and then 
•earth up, and cover all but the two uppermost buds. The 
cuttings thus protected are not nearly so liable to become dried 
up and to perish as when almost their whole length is lel‘t 
exposed to the air. 

The end of the cutting which is to be inserted in the soil should 
be cut across with a clean cut just below a leaf bud (Fig. 9, a). 
Some gardeners are of opinion that slips strike more readily 
than cuttings. A slip is a small shoot pulled off a plant at its * 

♦ * Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ May 21, 1859. 
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point of jiinction with the stem* bringing away with it a heel of 
wood and bark from the stem (Pig, 9, 6). 

None of tho®Ieaves, or as few as possible, 
should be removed from the upper end of 
a cutting. 

Miss Maling describes a* method of 
treating cuttings, which she says .is an 
American discovery, and a most efficacious 
one : — 

^ “ Lay a set of woody cuttings either 
amongst slightly-damped* moss or else in a 
wide-mouthed bottle with a piece of damp 
sponge at the bottom of it ; the cuttings being 
dropped lightly in, are left for ten days or a 
fortnight in a cool, airy place. A piece of 
muslin should bo tied over the bottle to exclude dust and insects, 
but allewing* air to enter. 

“ When what gardeners term a slight callus is formed, the cuttings 
are all but safe, and put out healthy roots directly they are potted. 
A heap of dampish moss or cocoa-nut fibre docs as well as the bottle 
plan, only the air must not bo quite excluded, and no chance must 
be allowed of mouldiness.” * 

The age or condition of the wood from which cuttings are 
most suitably taken varies according to the nature of the plant 
to be propagated. On this point Sir J. Paxton observes : — 

“ iSomo propagate freely by — 

“ 1. Cuttings of the young and tender wood ; asMelastoma, Bar- 
leria, Astrapica, Tnga, &c. 

“ 2. When tho wood begins to assume a brownish colour, or is 
half-ripened, as Ixora Baubinia, Passiflora, Euellia, (fee. 

“ 3. Some only strike freely when the wood is perfectly ripe ;« as 
Grevillea, Blakea, &c. . .”t 

Character op the Plants Produced. 

On this subject Sir J. Paxton affords the following very 
valuable information : — 

“ In plants, where there are two kinds of branches, one sort 
ascending, and another branching along the ground like runners of 

* * Indoor Plants and how to grow them,* p. 12, 
t ‘ Magazine of Botany,* vol, ii, p. 65, 
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btrawbomes, the difference is much the same as ^hat between 
common shoots and suckers in ordinary shrubs and trees. 

“ The lower ^railing shoots, employed for propagation, form plants 
very like those from suckers ; healthy, vigorous, and disposed to 
occupy a large space, without blooming. 

“ Cutting of the upper shoots produces flowering laterals in a very 
short time. And a fine blooming s][X)cimen may even bo raised in 
one season by taking oft' the extremities of the longest shoots as 
cuttings. Indeed the dimensions and early blooming of the plant 
may bo regulated by the distance at which the cutting is taken from 
the main stem. 

“ Cuttings from the extremity flower speedily, and in a dwarf 
condition. 

“ Cuttings from a shoot in an early stage of its growth will con- 
stitute larger specimens; and be longer in bearing flowers.” * 

Methods of Striking and Soil. 

A large number of the plants kept for distribution in tho 
gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society are raised from cut- 
tings laid down in common garden-soil during the Kains in an 
open situation without shelter either from sun or wet weather. 
And possibly- a situation thus exposed to the full action of 
the atmosphere is the very best for them ; for of all things 
most baneful to cuttings is that tendency in the earth to become 
sour, which occurs during the Kains, in situations at all shel- 
tered and secluded. The native nurserymen I have observed, 
to strike their cuttings, make use of a mellow soapy description 
of clay, seemingly the substratum thrown up in the cleaning of 
tanks. This appears to be singularly tenacious of wet, und yet 
to have no tendency whatever to turn sour. 

' To propagate the choicer kinds of plants, however, a more 
^ cafeful mode of proceeding must be adopted. Cuttings of tliese 
put down in the open ground will not succeed, but require to 
be struck in sand, under glass. The method of efiectiug this on 
a large scale, adopted by Mr. Koss, formi rly head gardener of 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, is described by him at con- 
siderable length in the Agri-Horticultural Society’s ‘Journal,’ 
vol. ii. p. 384. This method, briefly stated, is as follows : — A 
small piece of ground in an open situation is enclosed round 
with a walktwo feet high. This is filled in with the finest sand 

* ‘Magazine of Botany/ vol. viii. p, 205, 
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procurable. In the sand the cuttings are inserted, well watered, 
pressed down^ covered with bell-glasses, and shaded with a roof 
of matting, fixed about two feet above them. The glasses,” 
Mr. Ross says, ‘‘are not to be taken off more than once or 
twice weekly to give water, and keep the cuttings clean of any 
decayed leaves.” 

An improvement upon this plan flow in use in the Calcutta 
Rotanical Gardens, and in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, is to ifill small pots with sand, place the cuttings close 
around 'the inside of them, sink the pots to the rim in the bed 
of sand, and^ cover them with bell-glasses. When the cuttings 
are struck the pots may be taken out, and g^her pots with fresh 
cuttings fitted into their places. In this way, when the cuttings 
are removed, the bed of sand is not disturbed, as it would be 
were pots not employed. Moreover, it is maintained, cuttings 
strike far more readily by being laid in contact with the sides 
of the pots. 

Of course the same end may be obtained by more simple 
means than the above ; for except in point of convenience, the 
result will be the same if the pots of sand, with the cuttings in 
them, be sunk in the earth in any suitable spot in the garden, 
and there covered with bell-glasses and shaded. 

One of the simplest modificatioi^s of the above plan is to 
fill a flower-pot half-full of sand ; insert cuttings of length sufii- 
ciont to reach, within a little, the rim of the pot ; sink the 
pot in the earth, and cover with a pane of glass. Each morn- 
ing the under side of the glass will bo covered with condensed 
moisture; all that is required is to turn it upside down. .Sir 
J. Paxton states, “Mr. Mearns first recommended this, and 
found it answer so well that he greatly prefers it to any otjicr 
covering.” * 

The sinking of the pots to the rim I consider of great im- 
portance ; as one point essential to success in striking cuttings 
is that the soil in which they are inserted should, if anything, 
be of a somewhat higher temperature than £lie surrounding 
atmosphere. Whereas if the pots be left above ground, the 
evaporation that takes place through their porous sides must 
necessarily much reduce the temperature of the soil within 
them, and so be very prejudicial to the cuttings. 

* ‘ Mftgaziao of Botany,’ vol. i. p.. 15D. 
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Sir J. Paxton also observes : — 

r 

•‘1. All hard-wooded kinds of plants make roots "best in clean 
sand. 

“ 2. Soft-wooded require a light soil.” * 

Mr. Errington, head gardener of the Agri-Horticiiltural 
Society, informed me that of some thousands of cuttings he 
put down one year in pure sand most succeeded ; but that in 
the foUowing year, nearly all that he so put dovfn failed. He 
therefore had adopted the material employed in the Botanical 
Gardens, which, he said, uniformly proved efficacious: that is 
to say, three parts sand to one of fine charcoal. This, then, 
in all cases will be the material safest to use. Notwithstanding, 
1 fancy, in the instance where Mr. Errington failed with sand 
only, the sand wns not pure ; as, indeed, it hardly ever can be 
when used just in the condition in Avhich it is brought from the 
bed of the river. And tlie greater or less degree of impure 
matter incorporated in the sand may make all the difference in 
the cuttings for which it is employed, not succeeding in one 
cas#, and succeeding in the other. I have myself on occasions 
well washed the sand j and it needs only to do so to find out 
how far from pure it is ; but this is a very troublesome ojiera- 
tion, which the admixture qf a little charcoal renders needless, 
as it is the nature of charcoal to correct all impurity. 

Bell-glasses are not easily ]>rocuruble in this country, but a very 
cheap and effective substitute for them 
may be easily obtained from any tinman 
in the bazar. This, as seen in Fig, 10, 
consists simply of a four-sided glass lan- 
tern, with the bottom removed, and a 
roof of glass, instead of the tin one. 
The apertures between the glass and 
the tin framework must, of course, be 
well closed up with putty. 

For the propagation of cuttings the 
following contrivance, of which a representation in section is 
given in Fig. 11, is the one that, in preference to all others, I 
have come at last to adopt 

I^rocure i wide shallow pan, and lay at the bottom of it a 
' Magazine of 13otany/ vol. ii. p. 55. 
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quantity of crocks, potsherds^ &c., for drainage. Over the 
drainage, near the circumference, put a layer of equal parts of 
leaf-mould and sand, and then fill the pan to within half an 
inch of the rim with pure sand. Put in the cuttings with their 
bases against the side of the pan, just above the mixture of 
leaf-mould, and sloping, so that their summits project out of the 
sand in a small circle in the centre of the pan. Then put down 
a hand-glass just large enough to enclose the circle of leafy ends. 
iiJink the pan to its rim in the eartli in some shady place, and 
water the saild outside Wiq hand-glass daily. Place a piece of 
tpatting over the whole at night, to prevent the effect of cold 
from radiation, which would be very injurious. 



Fig. 11. 


The above plan I conceive to possess the f blowing advan- 
tages : — 

1. The bases of the cuttings are laid where it is recommended 
they should be — against the side of the pot or pan. 

2. lloing laid very slopingwisc the cuttings are well covered 
from the air, without their lower ends being too deep in tlie soil.* 

3. The hand-glass need not be taken off till the cuttings are 
struck. 

4. In supplying water to the lower ends of the cuttings, 
where it is wanted, none is poured over their leaf ends, where it 
is not wanted, and would only be injurious. 

5. As water is applied only on the outside of the hand-glass, 
very little condensation will take place within, and^the cuttings 
will not be liable to suffer on that account. 


4 
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6. The pan being sunk in ground, no cold is caused by 
evaporation from its outer side. , 

When neither bell-glass nor hand-glass is procurable, tlio 
following, as shown in section in Fig. 12, 1 have found a simple 
and efficacious mode of proceeding. 

Procure a large flower-pot, and day at the bottom of it largo 
loose pieces of brick just so high that. a small flower-pot placed 
inside upon them may haVe its rim on the same level as the 
rim of the large pot. Fill in }he interval between the pots 
with perfectly dry sand or earth. Fill the inner pot with 

pure sand, and insert th.o 
cuttings. 'J<ike another 
pot just of the size that, 
when turned upside down, 
it may fit in on the earth 
between the rim of tljo 
large and small pot. 
Break out its bottom, 
and lay over it a jueco 
of window-glass, Wat(T 
the cuttings as they r(}- 
(juiro it witli tepid water, 
allowing none to fall on 
tlio eartli between the 
pots. When condensa- 
tion takes place upon tlie 

The object in keeping the earth between the pots dry is, -of 
cx)urse, that no evaporation may take place from tlie outside of 
the large pot, and the temperature within bo thereby reduced. 

The Striking of Cuttings in Water. 

This, Dr, Bindley says, is an old practice, imd quotes a 
communication to the "Gardeners" Chronicle," to show the 
manner of it : — 

“ I tie v}al-bottle8 by the necks and hang them in the windows 
of our small greenhouse, having filled them wdth clean s(>ft water. 
1 then put slips of Salvia, Calceolaria, Mimulus, Myrtle, or any- 
thing 1 wish to propagate of the same description of plants ; in 



pane of glass, merely turn it over. 
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about two or throe weeks or a month, the little silver-like roots 
appear, and in a week or ten days^I plant them in small pots well 
watered ; they^never seem to flag, or mind the change, and I rarely 
lose a slij^.”* • 

•Furthermore Sir J. Paxton observes : — 

• 

“ The cuttings should bo of green wood, taken during the full- 
growing season ; such succeed best, an& never flag beneath a hot 
sun. Yery young spring shoots of Erythrinae succeed in this way. 
When tubular ^r fibrous roots appear about the base, transfer to 
any light soil. Balsams and Dahlias propagate freely. Plants of 
tlie Melon-tribe may be formed in a very short period (sometimes 
in three days), and being transferred to small ^ts of heath-mould, 
will produce perfect balls of roots in less than a week.”! 

1 have myself practised this method during the Cold season 
with Verbenas, llabrotliamnus, Salvia splendens, and Eoses, and 
found no method more successful or less troublesome. The 
points to be attended to as most conducive to success I conclude 
to be tile fi;llowing : — 

1. That the cuttings be the summits of the youngest shoots 
in a state of vigorous growth at the time. ^ 

2.. That capacious bottles be used, so that there be less 
likelihood of the water boconiing foul. 

8. That the water be changed oftoii, to insure its being quite 
pure. 

4. Tiiat when ebanged it bo tepid, so as to afford in some 
cl(?gree the bottom heat, so essential for the speedy formation 
o/ a callus. 

5. T\mt the cuttings be shclteml from wind and sun, but 
otherwise have all the light and air possible. 

6. That they bo removed out of the cold air into the boused 
night ; and if the bottles be plunged half-way up in a tepid bath, 
probably so mucli the better. 

The Stkiking of Cuttings in Sand and Water. 

This is obviously nothing more than a modification of the 
practice last described, the sand answ^ering no purpose but the 

* * Tlieory and Practice of Horticnltiire,* p. 2l>7, ci. 
t * Magaziuc of Botiuiy,’ vol. iv. p. 182, 
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mechanical one of supporting tjie cuttings. Having tried this 

method during the Cold season^ and found it in many instances 

completely successful, I subjoin a few remarks by Miss Maling 

on the subject, only first observing that for cuttings of plants 

which take a long time in striking, the sand must be absolutely 

clean and pure ; otherwise it will^turn green and sour, and the 

cuttings rot in consequence : — 

« 

“ Heliotropes, Verbenas, Lobelias, and Begonias do most beauti- 
fully, as do any of the very young, soft shoots, when planted in pans 
of silver-sand, soaked and overflowed with a little sheet of water. 
Many hard-wooded plants, even hard to strike by other means, Nvill 
grow in this way well. 

*‘The shoots taken off as short as possible, and as fresh, and 
having only the lowest loaves sni}>ped off, if necessary, near the 
stalk (not close to it) may be stuck in all over, and if jmt in a warm 
and sheltered place, as over a greenhouse-stove, will grow most 
rapidly, and make the most charming bunches of little fibry roots. 
These things will often strike even in small bottles of rain-watiT, 
the convenience of which is that they take ii]) so little room. 
Previously to drawung out the little plants, it is w’i‘ll to soak tlio 
sand thoroughly, to avoid tearing the rwtlets. The cuttings raised 
in sand must, as. a rule, have their roots filled in with sand when 
they are first removed.” * 


Propagation by Eyes. 

Many plants may be propagated very readily by cye.s or buds. 
I have mentioned elsewliere that this nietliod has boon 
adopted with great success with tin?. Grape-vine at Lahore, and 
there is no reason to doubt that it would prove equally 
successful with many other plants in India. Tlie method is 
simply to take a plump shoot of the season, on which the leaves 
, are healthy and the buds not yet started. About half an iucl* 
or Jess above and below a bud, cut the shoot slopingwise into 
the wood, so that the cut each way may meet just about a 
quarter of an inch behind the bud. The pie<?e of the shoot, with 
the bud upon it just as it is, is planted firmly in a pan of sand, 
with the point of the bud just visible above the surface It is 
essenti^ that the bud have a leaf attached to it, which should 
not bei taken off. The sand is kept moistened and the pan 

♦ ‘ The Indoor Gardener,’ pp, 117,121. 
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covered with a pane of glass. This is a practice that has long 
been employed in England in raising plants of the Orange tribe, 
and has prove4 equally successful with Camellias and Koscs. 

Division. 

There are many shrubs and perennials, such for instance as 
the Chrysanthemum, which increase Hby thromng up numerous 
rooted stems from the ground. Plants of this habit are pro- 
pagated ca8ily%to almost any eftent by what is called “division.” 
This consists in taking them out of the ground and pulling the 
sfems asunder, each one bringing with it a portion of the roots. 
Th(3se st(!ms planted out soon establish thQjjiselves as separate 
plants. Indeed with jdants of this habit the process should be 
often adopted, whether needed for propagation or not, as the 
liabit itself indicates, an effort of nature in the plant to move 
away to fresh soil from that which it has already exhausted. 

LAYERS. 

Propagation by layering, though generally speaking a slower 
process t han by cuttings, is i-. .auch surer one, for there are few 
plant .3 which, when in a thriving condition, ctinnot be multiplied 
by this method. It is obvious, moreover, that larger and more 
advanced plants may be obtained \>f layers than by cuttings. 

The operation is as follows : select a branch of ripened wood 
of the [dant to be layered, that will bear being bent down to 
the earth without breaking. Cut the branch hall through with 
a sharp knife just under one of tl^^eaf-buds towards its 
extremity and then pass the knife upwards, so as to slit the 
branch about an inch or two up. The slit-piece, with the leaf- 
bud at its extremity, called the “ tougue,” should be kept open 
by insc^rting a small piece of tile. Bemove the earth to the 
depth of two or three inches from, or place a flower-pot over, the 
spot just where the tongue falls on the branch being bent 
down ; (hen carefully bend the tongued part of the branch into 
tho earth, or into the flower-pot ; secure it in that position by a 
peg, and cover it over with earth, v.’hich should be pressed 
down and watered. It is. recommended to head dow'n the 
branch when layered; but this iS not always do^e. If the 
layer is put down in the month of February or March, it is 
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very essential that the soil be ‘frequently watered, and never 
allowed to become dry and hard.o What Mr. Birers enjoins with 
regard to the layering of Boses, may, no doubt, l)e considered 
applicable to all layered plants : “ Have the tongue at the upper 
part of the shoot, so as not to be in the part which forms the bow, 
as it is of consequence that it should be within two inches of the 
surface, so as to feel the effj^ts of the atmospberie heat. Unless 
this is attended to, the roots will not be emitted quickly.”* 

A modification of the above pnocess, r^resented in Fig. 13, 1 
■vA T have found attended with 

y great success in layering 

some kinds of Boses and 
--i.,. . . other plants, the boughs 

C^:-' _ ' \ y of which are too rigid to 

:-r ::: — E J Jjg . — 

\ 1 Procure a flower-pot 

\ I which has had part of its 

\ y^\ broken out, make a 

• y * / tongue in the branch to 

/ \ W ^ layered, as before di- 

/ _ \ ll rectei Baise the flower- 

/ \ 1 1 -P®* "P branch, 

/ \ W passing through the 

^ broken side, may have its 

(iiii|^iiiiil part just about 

^ ~~ two inches below the 

Fig. 13. level of the soil, when 

the pot is filled in. • Keep the flower-pot permanently in 
this position by some support placed beneath it; insert a 
piece of tile in the pot where the side is broken away, 

• and then fill in with a mellow soil composed of leaf-mould and 

* sand, which must be kept constantly moist. 

For layering any herbaceous plant which roots quickly, such as 
a Carnation, an ingenious plan is given in ‘ Le Bon Jardinier : ' 
A piece of oiled paper is folded round the stem to be layered, 
so as to form a funnel, and held together with a couple of pins. 
Soil is inserted into this, and retained therein by moss thrust 
into the mouth and kept constantly moist. 


* *Bose Amateur’s Guide/ p. 153. 
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GOOTEE. 

The mode of propagation by* Gootee is thus described by Mr. 
Masters, formferly head gardener in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens : — 

“Select a firm healthy bmnch, the wood of which is well- 
ripened ; and immediately under a leaf-bud take off a small ring of 
bark, about one inch wide. Scrape the woody part well, so that no 
bark remains. Apply a ball of well-tempered clay; bind it on 
securely with J;ow or other soft •bandage ; make it fast to a stake, 
if necessary ; hang a small pot, having a hole in the bottom, just 
c/ver the Gootee ; and supply it with water daily. In a few months 
you will obtain a fine well-rooted plant. 

“ As the fibres are emitted from the budl^^ that are above the 
wound, they will descend into the ball of earth and form roots. As 
soon as they are seen protruding themselves through the bandage, 
the branch may be out off from the parent-tree, and planted where 
it is intended that it should remain. This appears to be the most 
expeditious method of obtaining strong well-rooted plants, and, at 
the same time, is a sure method of procuring duplicates of any 
desirable variety. Of sixty-five Gootees, made in June, of the 
Jonesia Asoca, the whole were wejll rooted in October ; while of 
forty-five layers made at the same time, and on the same in- 
dividual tree, none were well rooted, 
and some only just beginning to form. 

The Leechee requires four months to 
form good roots.”* 

Unless some precaution be taken, 
the water in the pot above the 
Gootee will flow out too fast, and 
very often not fall upon the Gootee 
at all. To obviate this, therefore, 
the following contrivance is com- 
monly resorted to ; — 

A piece of rope has a knot tied 
at one end of it; the other end 
is passed within the pot and drawn 
through the hole at its bottom till 
the knot is brought down to fall 
upon and close up the hple. The 
rope, thus secured by its knotted end within the pot, is carried 

• ‘ Transcations of the Agri-Hoit. Society,* vol. iii. p. 2, and vol. vi. p. 18. 

G 2 
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on at full stretch and coiled round the Gootoe. - By this means 
the water, when po;ured into the pot, oozes slowly out, trickles 
down the rope and along the coil, and so distributes itself over 
the whole Gootee, 

GRAFTING. 

A 

Grafting, I believe, is never practised in this country. , To 
those who miglit wish to attempt it, the following receipt for 
a grafting-wax would perhaps be of service : — 

“ Take 27 oz. of common yellow resin, and melt it gradually, so 
as not to drive off the turpentine. When reduced to the consistency 
of a syrup add 10 oz. of alcohol. Shake them thoroughly together, 
and pour the mixture' at once into a well-stopped bottle. 

“When the graft inserted and tied in its place with a strand 
of matting, cover the suifaco of the whole with this varnish, wdth 
a small painter s brush. 

“ Such varnish is neither affected by heat, cold, nor wot.” * 
INxVECHlNG. 

The operation of inarching is commonly called grafting here, 
and is always substituted for it, being performed with far greater 
certainty of success ; but, except for IMangos, Sapotas, and in 
Bengal Peach-trees, tliere is not often need to resort to it. 
Some of tbo choicer kinds- of Boses, it is true, are frequently 
inarched ; hut, with due care, more thriving plants may bo 
procured by nvoans of cuttings or layers, if not by budding. 
The process is performed thus: — Procure a seedling, of about 
one or two years old, of the plant to be inarched, or where a 
seedling is not to be obtained, a rooted cutting of the same ago, 
of the plant that is to supply the stock. Put it in a pot, and 
■ when it is well established it will be ready to be operated upon. 
*Slice away from one side of the young stem a piecq^ of hark, 
with a thin layer of the wood beneath it, about two inches long ; 
do the same to a young stem of the plant to l)o inarched from, 

• and then bring together the two stems that have thus been 
operated upon so that the cut parts .lie close in contact face 
to face, and bandage them with cotton-twist. In course of 
time, when the parts have united, head down the stock and 
dissever the^scion from the parent plant by cutting it through 
* ‘ Gardcnera' Clironicle* for 28tb April, 18G0. 
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below the barffiage. The grafted platit must then be put some- 
where in a shaded place and*not removed from its pot till it 
has made a ^gorous growth, and stock and scion have become • 
thoroughly incorporated. 

BUDDING. 

Sir J. Paxton states that bud(ied plants are more free in 
their growth, and no doubt more prolific than those raised 
in any other way, although it* is several years before they can 
be brought to a bearing state.”* In this country, however, no 
such objection applies, for here they make most rapid growth 
and come into bearing all but as soon, if^not quite as soon, as 
those that have been inarched. At Ferozepore I once budded a 
small Mulberry-tree in the month of February, and by October, ■ 
eight months after, stems had been put forth from the bud stout 
enough to supjport my weight amongst thein. Budded Peach- 
trees likcAvise were almost equally vigorous in the growth of 
wood they made. 

Budding upon an emergency may be performed upon any of 
the shoots of a full-grown plant if all the branches but the 
budded ones be cut away. But the proper method is to raise 
seedlings, or in the case of Boses strike cuttings, expressly for 
the purpose of budding upon. Seedlings of most plants will 
generally be ready for the purpose in about a twelvemonth from 
ihe time the seed was sown. They will be the^etter for having 
been transplanted, previous to the operation, eitlier into the spot 
where they are to remain permanently, or elsewhere ; but they 
must have become thoroughly established before budding upon 
them be attempted. 

In the XTpi)er Provinces the operation of budding is performed 
with great facility at two seasons of the year : first, when* thg 
plants SHre about to start for their Spring growth, and again 
when for their Midsummer growdh, as at those times the bark 
separates most freely from the wood, But, for some reason I 
am unable to explain, I have not found such to be the case in 
the vicinity of Calcutta ; and budding can so seldom be per- 
formed there with success, that it is rarely or never attempted, 
inarching being uniformly adopted instead. 

For the operation of budding are required a I»ll of cotton- 
* * Magazine of Botany,’ iv. 61. 
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twist, such as is used for lamp-wicks, a sharp penknife, and a 
budding-knife. The last may be easily made of a thin piece 
of ivory, filed into the form and size of a lancet, and fixed in 
a wooden handle. 

The time when the operation can be performed with success 
depends on the fit condition of the plant to be used as the stock. 
This can be at once determined by making a cut through the 
bark down upon the wood, and trying whether the budding- 
knife can be thrust freely between the bark and the wood. 
If the bark adheres firmly, so as only to be raised by tearing away, 
it is of no use to attempt to bud; but if the bark, is found to 


yield readily, the operation may be safely commenced upon. 
Make a gash through the bark across the branch in the place 

where it is to be budded upon, 



Fig. 15. 



and from the centre of this 
gash make another gash, 
about an inch and a half 
downwards (Fig. 15 e). The 
bud to be inserted must then 
be taken off the branch on 
which it is growing. Select 
a plump bud, and if, as is 
commonly the case, it has a 
leaf growing beneath it, cut 
the leaf off, leaving about a 
quarter of an inch of its foot- 
stalk adhering below the bud- 


Then puss the penknife into 


the branch about half an inch above the bud, and slice down a 


thin piece of the wood with the bark and its bud upon it, bring- 
ing the knife out at about two-thirds of an inch below the bud. 
The bark with the bud upon it is called the shield (Fig. 15 a). 
Before inserting it, it is necessary that the wood adhering to it be 
removed ; and to do this without injuring the eye of the bud is 


a matter of some little nicety. But it may be done without risk 


of failure by holding the shield in the left hand and thrusting 
the thumb-nail of the right hand between the wood ^d bark 
of the upper part of the shield, and then removing the wood 
from the ^rk by pulling it off downwards, carefully keeping 
the bark all the while quite erect and inflexible (Fig. 15 h). By 
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adopting this plan a little wobd may be left behind, but there 
is no fear of the eye being damaged. 

In behalf b( those who find a difficulty in removing the wood 
from the shield, it may be well to mention, that it is by no means 
^sential to do so ; that the Americans never do it, and even 
condemn the practice. They say that the wood assists to keep 
the bud moist, and prevents its h^ng destroyed by the heat ; 
and that by inserting the bud, just as cut from the shield, the 
operation of budding is rendered far more easy, more speedy, and 
proves uniformly more successful. 

* As soon as possible after the shield is ready, the longitudinal 
gash that hhs been made in the branch must be lifted open with 
the budding-knife, and the shield slipped hown so as to lie upon 
the naked wood of the branch, similarly situated as it was upon 
the branch from which it was taken (Fig. 15 d). Then cut half 
the part of the shield off that is above the bud with a cross-cut, 
so that the upper part of the shield may lie close anJ even 
against the cross-cut of the branch ; then bind the whole round 
firmly but not tightly with the cotton-twist, leaving the bud 
exposed (Fig. 15 e). The first indication of the bud having 
taken will be the falling off of the little bit of leaf-stalk that 
was left adhering to it. When the bud has pushed forth about 
a quarter of an inch, the cotton-binding should be removed ; 
but the branch should not be he&ded close down till the bud 
has sent forth a considerable shoot. ^ 

For budding Oranges, Dr. Bonavia recommends \Uiat he says 
is The Native Method, namely a longitudinal gash only, 
and no cross-cut, on the stock. He directs that the buds be 
inserted on the north side of the stock, as being the most shady. 
“ Bend the stock towards you, so that the incision may be at 
the bottom of the curve. By so doing the edges of the incision 
can be lifted from the wood with the greatest ease by means 
of the point of the knife. When the incision is gaping, intro- 
duce the shield. Twist a thin slip of dry Plantain leaf, pre- 
viously wetted, above and below the bud.” * 

It has been found that wood containing eyes for budding, 
if packed carefully in moss, may be sent a journey of many days, 
and prove as serviceable for the purpose as fresh-cut wood. In 
this simple way new Boses are now easily procujed from the 
• .* Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society,’ vol. xiv., p. 200. 
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most distcmt parts of India. Mr. S. Jennings told me, that he 
had had wood sent to him at Allahabad even from England, and 
succeeded in adding thifs several new Roses to hfe stock. 

Bndded plants are for some time very liable to have the 
brancb&s brokoD clean off, at the point where the bud was in- 
serted, by strong wiuds^ To guard against this, stakes should 
be driven in the ground, ta which the branches should be tied. 

PRUNING. 

Fruit-trees.— -With the . exception of the Peach, the Grape- 
vine, the Baer, the Fig-tree, and sometimes I believe the Cus- 
tard-apple, there are no fruit-trees which it is usual to prune in 
this country. W hether or not several might be benefited by 
the operation, if performed with judgment, is a question that 
remains to be determined. 

Flowering-Shrubs. — ^Nearly all plants of this kind are 
greatly benefited by being pruned closely in after they have 
done flow’cring. They break out again with vigour and blossom 
in a much more compact and handsome form the following 
season. The appearance of the plants also is vastly improved, 
as well as their tendency to flower more freely increased, by 
their being kept as much as possible to one stem clean of 
branches for some little height above the ground; 

1 may here mention an operation which on some plants 
seems to have t^ie tendency'to cause them to flower, and which 
probably might be applied with advantage to very many more. 
The operation is to confine the plant to one stem, by stripping 
away all the lower shoots and leaves, so as to cause the stem to 
make all its growth upwards. To give instances : I have men- 
tioned elsewhere how the Heliotrope thus treated comes much 
•earlier into blossom ; the Carnation, which is rarely known 
to bloom in Calcutta, the malee of the Dalhousie Square 
Gardens told me he had caused to flower in June by this means; 
foir tbe same purpose the natives prune away the lower fronds 
of the cocoanut; thus also the Yucca is hastened into blossom ; 
and it is the practice often recommended to cause Cauliflowers 
to form he^ds. 

Root-prwino.— This, as applied to Mangos, Peaches, and 
Grape-vines, is, I believe, a very old practice in India, though 
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f the principle upon which it is performed appears to have been 
! but very imperfectly understood.* 

The mode of proceeding in this countrj^ is the very reverse of 
f that practised of late in England. Instead of removing the 
earth at some distance from the tree and cutting away the ends 
of the roots there, the practice in India is to open the soil ilbi- 
mediately at the base of the stem, clear away some of the small 
roots, and after a week or two fill in with manure and cover 
over again with soil. This, though apparently opposed to 
theory, is, in fact, most efficacious in practice. The trees 
trdated thus bear prodigiously. 

Mr. Rivers ‘remarks : ‘‘ The object constantly had in view is 
•to make fruit-trees healthy and fruitful by keeping their roots 
near the surface. The root-pruning and biennial removal, so 
earnestly recommended, are the proper means to bring about 
these results, astliey place the roots within the influence of the 
sun and air. The ground over the roots of garden-trees, as 
generally cultivated, is dug once or twice a year, so that every 
surface-fibre is destroyed and the larger roots driven down- 
wards.”^ This object is completely effected^ by our Indian 
practice. On opening, as usual, the soil at the base of the 
stem each year, the large dense mass of fibrous roots that 
presents itself is often quite astonishing. 

CONVEYANCE. 

The importing of plants, to this country or the conveyance of 
them from any one part of it to another at a considerable dis- 
tance, is generally attended with some trouble, and not a little 
expense. Where, however, the expense is not minded, unques- 
tionably the best of all means of transmitting plants is in what 
are called Wardian cases. 

A Wardian case is simply a strong wooden box, with a high 
pitched roof fitted on to it. The roof is glazed with small 
overlapping panes of glass, across which rows of stout wires arc 
fastened, to protect them from being broken. One of the sides of 
the roof is made to screw on and off, for putting in or taking out 
the plants. The bottom of the case is filled with soil, in which 
the plants to be conveyed are planted very closely together for 
economy’s sake. When they have become pretty welhestablished 
* ‘ Miniature Fruit Garden,* p. iv. 10th ed. 
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they aw watered moderately — not excessively ; the side of the 
roof is screwed on, and the caS6 is then ready for transmission, 
^t was formerly thought that these plant<as«8 should be her- 
metically closed ; biit this of late has been found to be a mistake. 
The small amount of air that gains access to their interior 
thirough accidental crevices is cdnsidered rather beneficial than 
otherwise. 

A rough mode of eonveyiug Bose-trees to this country frojn 
England, which has been adopted of late years and been 
attended with partial success, is as follows : — 

An order is given to some nurseryman in England to send 
out a selected number of plants. In November, when they have 
become dormant, he pulls them up by the roots, without any 
earth upon them, lays them in a wooden box, packing them well 
in with dried moss, nails the lid of the box on, and so despatches 
them overland to this country. 

The plants, as soon as possible after arrival, should be potted 
off, and their stems bound round with the moss in which they 
were packed. They should then be put in some shady place, 
out of the way of the wnd, and be frequently watered all over. 

But this withal is a very rude way of proceeding, involving to 
a certainty the loss of a large proportion. A modification of it 
for the conveyance of plants of nearly every description, adopted 
by Mr. M'lvof at Ootacamund, and attended almost uniformly 
with success, ^vas communicated to me by himself, as follows : — 
He writes /to a nurseryman in England, some considerable 
time beforehand, what plants he desires to be sent out to him. 
The nurseryman cultivates specimens in very small pots, from 
which after a time he removes them, binds the roots, with as 
little soil upon them as possible, round with moss, and then sets 
them closely side by side. In this way they will grow vigorously, 
filling the moss with young roots. On the approach of winter, 
when they become dormant, watering is discontinued, and they 
are allowed to become quite dry. This is a point most essen- 
tial to success. They are then headed down and packed with 
care closely in a wooden box. Nearly all the beautiful exotic 
plants with which the public gardens at Ootacamund are 
enriched were procured from England, Mr. MTvor assured me, 
by adopting this plan. 

1 question, however, whether any English nurseryman would 
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think it worth his while to take the trouble of carrying it out 
for a single order from any private individual. 

Upon this subject Mr. F. Halsey, of Umritsur, made the 
following important communication to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society.* 

“ I have this year received three cases of plants from England : 
one for myself containing 14 Eoses, Oamellias, and many otlier 
plants, all but four were dead on arrival, and all looking well now ; 
and two for friendn, one containiifg 40 rosea, and the other about 
100, all of which were alive on arrival With regard to treatment 
in Europe, the plants must be well established with strong roots, 
and not despatched before the first week in December. The box 
in which they are packed should be made tf deal, well screwed 
together to prevent ingress of much air ; the ends inside, where 
the roots lie, should be lined with zinc and coated inside with thick 
felt. Every row of Eose roots should be supported by a small deal 
batten, nailed to the sides of the box from the outside ; the roots 
to lie in moist pulverised clay mixed with moss. 

“ On arrival at their destination in India the box should be 
opened in a aark and moist room, and each plant be potted ; the 
soil made light about the roots, but not wetted for the first week. 
Two or three times a day the top and stems should be syringed 
freely, but to avoid the water getting to the roots, the pots had 
better be laid on their sides, and the moistcr the atmosphere around 
them is kept the better. After the first week they may be removed 
from the dark room and ’a little water may be given them, until 
the plants show symptoms of growing. When opce the plants 
commence growing, cut them back to four eyes of stem. But the 
plants must be kept in a moist place and syringed until they have 
quite got over their journey. The most important things to 
remember in this country are, to give no water for the first week, 
and not to allow the sun’s rays to fall directly upon the plants 
until fully established.” • 

These directions, Mr, Halsey says, were originally given 
him by Messrs Barr and Sugden of London. They are precisely 
the same as Mr. S. Jennings, in a subsequent communication, 
states he received from the same quarter. 

The clay and tlie zinc, it is obvious, must add considerably to 
•the weight of the box, and consequently much to the expense of 
the carriage ; but far better this than incur the loss of so large 
a proportion as otherwise is all but sure to happen.* The addi- 

♦ 16 March, 1870. 
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tional expense, moreover, would not amount to anything like the 
value of the plants that withdut it would be lost. 

The native dealers keep their plants often a'long time out of 
the ground, conveying them about for sale sometimes for a 
period of two or three months. To do this they knead up round 
their roots the clayey kind of earth in which they grow them 
to a small compact ball. ' , 

Fruit-trees and large shrubs may be dug up in the cold 
season and conveyed in native^caits to a great distance, without 
suffering much injury, if they be occasionally watered daring 
the journey. In tliis way veiy many plants are annually sent 
forth from the Saharunpore Botanical Gardens to different 
parts of the North-West Provinces. 

When plants have become to a certain extent dried up from 
the length of time they have been out of ground during their 
conveyance, it has been recommended as an excellent plan to 
steep their roots before planting them in a mixture of cow-dung 
and wafer of the consistency of gruel. 

M. Ysabeau says, what might be readily taken for granted, 
that shrubs, such as young Eose-trees that have suffered from 
a similar cause, do well by having their stems and principal 
branches plastered over with a mixture of .clay and cow -dung. 
This serves to keep them^moist and protect them from the air. 
The plaster ^vill fall off of itself in due time, when the younf^ 
trees have b^-ome established.* ” 

But while upon the subject of conveyance, I must not omit 
to mention how successful has proved the transmission by sample- 
post of cuttings carefully packed in moss. Of fifty sent from 
Calcutta to Indore, some, the recipient stated, had even begun 
to form a callus by the time they arrived. Mr. S. Jennin^ of 
Allahabad, likewise stated f that be had received fifteen cuttings 
thus sent, viz., seven Crotons, five Dracoenas, and three Lxoras 
“nearly the whole fresh and green.” The Agri-Horticultural 
Society accordingly now present a list of plants that may bo 
thus propagated, and of which they undertake to sand cuttin-rs 
to members who apply for them. The mode of treatim' 
these cuttings, when received, will be much the same as that 
given for cuttings in general, at p. 79. 

• ‘Lo^Fardinitr de tout le Blonde,’ p. 2C4. f December 15, 1871. 
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OHAPTEB IV. 

CALENDAE OF* OPERATIONS. 

January. 

9 

VEGETABLES. 

From this moath forward vegetables of every kind will need 
to be constantly watered, and if once or twice a week with 
liquid manure, all the better. 

Water Squashes every day copiously. 

Stake sowings of Radishes, Mustard, Cress, Spinach, and 
Lettuce for a succession. In the Upper Provinces Peas may 
also be sown during this month ; but not in Bengal. Sowings 
of Celery racy now be made for young plants to preserve 
through till_tho following Cold season, if thought worth the 
while. 

Put out young plants of Cabbage and ICnol-Kohl to fill up 
vacant places in beds. Put out young Celery plants for suc- 
cession. • 

Celery will now be in a condition fit for earthing up to 
blanch. . ^ 

Keep a few plants of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress for seed. 
Reserve one or two of the earliest formed heads of Artichoke 
for seed in Bengal : it is not necessary to do so in Upper 
India. 

The plants should now be taken up for the manufacture qf 
Tapioca and Arrowroot. 

FRUITS. 

Strawberries will now be blossoming and fruiting, and will 
require to be well watered : and nets or other means provided 
to protect them from birds. 

Water Loquats copiously.. 

Fig-trees, Peaches, Plums, and Grape-vines should now be 
pruned; * 
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OBNAMENTAL PIiAMTB. 


Gommeiice giving Burface-flressings of fresh cow-manure to 

]Ro86S* * 

Chrysanthemums will have done flowering, and should be 
taken out of their pots, pulled to pieces, and put out in a nursery- 
bed for a supply of new plants. 

The following plants will be much benefited by being well 
pruned in at this season : — 


AUamandas. 

Bignonias. 

Hamelias. 

Hibiscus mutabiUs. 
rosa sinensis. 


Txoras. 

Jasmihums. 

Jatropba pauduraafolia. 

Lagerstromias. 

Lantanas. 


Mai: aviscus arboreus. 
Musseendas. 
I.yctanthes. 
Quisqualis. 

Tecomas. 


Syriacus. 


February. 

TEOETABLES. 

Little can be done during this month in the cultivation of 
European vegetables, except copiously watering those that are 
already in the ground. 

Sowings of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress may still be made. 

To Peas that are reserved for seed, less and less water, if any 
should be given as they ripen. 

FBDITS. 

Water Lo^uats liberally, as well as Peach, Plum, Lichee, and 
Mango trees, as soon as the fruit is set. 

Earth up and water Pine-apples. 

Fertilise Yanilla flowers. 

Sow seed of Water-melon. 


OBNAUEETAL FEAETS. 

This is the best season for transferring such Orchids as re- 
quire it to new pots or baskets. 

Hoyas will be started into growth, and should either have 
the soil in the old pots partially changed, or be potted afresh j 
they will now bear dividing, so as to make several plants out 
of one. . 

Be-pot »r re-plant Oaladiums, Arum pictum, Manettia cordi- 
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folia, Cyrtopera ^va, Hibiscus Jerroldiauus, Gloriosa superba, 
and all such-like plants, that have been lying dormant daring 
the Cold seasoB^ as well as the several species of Crinum, 
Globba, Pancratium, Alpinia, Hedychium, Hippeastrum, and 
Ksempferia. 

Put in the border Petunias, Phloxes, Salpiglossis. 

Sow seeds of Poinciana, Tecoma, &o. 

Pot off the choice kinds of Boses faised frcaa cutting laid 
down in November, and keep them in the shade, well watered, 

Roses now may,^ layered with success. 

March. 

VEGETABLES. 

About the middle of this month remove the. soil from the 
stools of Asparagus and cover them over again immediately 
with fresh soil, well enriched with old manure, and commence 
watering copiously. 

Take up Darrots and Beet, and store them in pots of dry 
earth for future use. 

Take up and store Onions. 

At the beginning of this month, in the Upper Province^ 
seeds of American Squash should be sown. 

The stumps of Cabbages that have been cut should be 
allowed to remain, and be watered, as by their sprouts they will 
afford nice gatherings for the table for some time come. 

Dry the leaves of English Sage and Thyme, a5,d store in 
bottles. 

Make sowings of Parsley in a shady place. 

FRUITS. 

Lichees will be ripening ; cover the trees betimes with nets, 
to save the fruit from birds. 

Well water Peach, Plum, and Mango-trees, and Grape-vines. 

Fertilise Yanilla flowers.. 

Cut back closely all wood, of last year’s grojrth, of B&er-trees. 

This is the season both in Bengal and Upper India for sowing 
the seeds of flne kinds of Melons. 

Thin out Plantains, remove the soil . from the roots.' fill in 
with fresh cow-manure, and water liberally. 
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OBNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Withhold water from Dahlias, and whesn th4 stems have died 
down, take up the tubers and store them in pots of earth or sand 
in a dry godown. 

Treat in the same way the several species of Oxalis. 

Withhold water from Gloxinia raaculata, Lilium longifolium, 
and Bichardia Ethiopicay and when the stems and leaves have 
died down, remove the pots, with the bulbs within them 
undisturbed, to some dry godoWn, till the time ^of re-potting in 
the following October. Other bulbous a^vi tuberous-rooted 
plants of a similar description 'should, of course, receive similar 
treatment. 

Cut well back the wood of last season’s growth of shrubs, 
such as Poinsettia, IJolmskioldia, Hamiltouia, Phlogacanthus, 
Aphelandra, Buddlea, Thunbergia, and Cassia aluta, that have 
lately finished flowering. 

Euphorbia jacquiniflora should be treated in a similar way, and 
the cuttings inserted in pots of sand kept in a sheltered place 
and well watered : they will afibrd a nice stock of new plants. 

Take up the choicer kinds of Verbena to pot, and keep under 
shelter during the iRains. 


c April. 

VEGETABLES. 

Little ca'x^be done now in the cultivation of vegetables. 

Well water Asparagus. 

Gather seed of Onion and Salsify. 

Put Yams in the ground, and construct trellis-work for them to 
. trail upon. 

FRUITS. 

Water Melons unremittingly. 

Keep Strawberry-plants watered while the Hot season lasts. 

ORNAMENTAL PjuANTS. 

The leaves of Gladiolus and some other bulbous plants will 
be dying down. The pots containing them should be removed 
to some dry place, where they may remain till the time for re- 
potting cofres round again. 
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Achimenes, \lhich at this time will be starting into growth, 
should be potted and well watered as soon as they appear above 
ground. 

May. 

vegetables. 

Asparagus will now be in season, and the beds must be kept 
most plentifully watered. 

* Lettuce may be raised in a shady place from acclimated seed. 
Ileyond this the^ is nothing that can be done as regards 
European ve^etaAes. 

At the close of the month is the proper Jime for sowing most 
native vegetables ; the several kinds of country Beans, Cucum- 
bers, and otlier Gourds ; of Maize, Ochro, Brinjals, &c. 

This is the period likewise for planting Ginger, Arrowroot, 
Jerusalem Artichoke, Kuchoo or Ghoyan, Sweet Potatoes, and 
the Tapioca plant. 

FRUITS. 

Continue to water Pine-apples. 

This is the proper season for inarching and making gootees 
of layers of all the different kinds of fruit-trees. 

ornamental plants. 

I’bere is little to be done in this departinent besides 
watering abundantly young and choice plants. I 


June. 

VEGETABLES. 

Maize and the ordinary country vegetables may still be sown. 
Tliere is nothing that can be done as regards European 
vegetables. 

FEUITS. . 

Seeds of Mango should now be sown for a supply of stocks 
for inarching upon. 

The operations of gootee, layering, and inarching may still 
be carried on, and cuttings laid down to strike. 

OBNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

The slips of Chrysanthemum laid down in January will now 

H 
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hare become large plants. They should be ta^n up from the 
nursery-bed and pulled apart^^and each rootCid slip be potted 
c in a single pot, and those of the choicer kinds put under shelter 
before the heavy Eains set in. 

For potted plants, which are to be left exposed to the 
weather during the Bains, bricks should be laid whereon the 
pots may rest, out of access from worms. 

At the end of this month cuttings of most tropical plants 
may be put down for. striking. 

As soon as. the Bains have set in, examination should be 
made to ascertain where plants are liable tp suffer from the 
lodgment of water around them, and the speediest means that 
can be devised be tairen for draining it oiF. 


July, 

VEGETABLES. 

During this month sowings of most native vegetables, such 
as Brinjals, Ochro, Pulwuls, Cucumbers, and the different kinds 
of runner Beans and Gourds may be continued. 

Arrowroot, Ginger, Turmeric, and Jerusalem Artichokes 
about this tii^e will require earthing up. 

FRUITS. 

The crown J of Pine-apples of a fine kind, when wrenched 
off, should not be thrown away, but inserted in pots of sand 
under shelter. If watered regularly, they will soon form 
beautiful healthy plants. 

This is the best time for budding Peaches, Plums, and trees 
of Jhe Orange and Lemon tribe. 

• Sow Indian Sorrel and Cape Gooseberry. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

At this season sow seeds of 


Amaranthus. 

Calonyction. 

Cartkazaus. 

CockscQxnhs. 

^Dahlia. 

Datura. 


Tpomffia rubro-coerulea. Quamoclit. 
Martynia diandra. Sesamum. 

Nicandra physaloides. Spilanthes oleracea. 
Nicotiana. Sunflowers. 

Pentapetes phcenicea. Zinnia. 
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On examininV Dahlia tubers that have been stored away in 
l)ots of earth M sand, it will Very likely be found that they 
have begun io make shoots; if so, they should be potted 
immediately. 

Gloxiitia m&culata will now require to be repotted. 

Now is the most favourable*time for budding Boses. 

This is the most successful season for striking cuttings of all 
tropical plants which can be propagated in that way. 

Cuttings also of Eose Edouifrd, Devoniensis, and the China 
Eoses will strike^t this period. 


August. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sowings of Celery should now be made in pots, under shelter 
from the Eains. The seed will be slow in germinating ; but it 
is important that plants should be brought as forward as 
possible for planting out when the Eains are over in October. 

At this time also Asparagus-seed should be sown, for a 
supply of plants to make new beds with in October if needed. 

Sow the small kind of Tomato. 

FRUITS.* 

It will be found that Peaches, Plums, and tl(ie Orange and 
Lemon tribe may now be budded successfully. 

Cuttings also of the Orange tribe now laid down will strike 
readily. 

The fruit of Guavas, Custard-apples, and Pomegranates should 
be tied up in fine muslin, to protect them from the attacks ol 
birds and vermin. 

Now is the season for planting out suckers or offsets of Pine- 
apples. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Eoses may be budded successfully during this month. 

Stephanotis floribunda and many of the choicest tropical 
plants may now be propagated by cuttings in sand imder glass. 
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September. 

' VEGETABLES. 

Make sowings of Patna Pea. 

Commence sowings of Caiiliflojver, Cabbage, Knol-Kohl, and 
Artichoke in pots under shelter, or on a raised piece of ground 
under a hoogla, in order to have plants well forward for putting 
out in the open ground as soon as the Rains are over. 

FRUITS. 

Peach-stones sown now will come up in February, and afford 
stocks for budding upon in August. 

Prune away the lowermost leaves of Cocoa-nut trees. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Sowings of German Aster, Heartsease, and Cineraria should 
be made this month, as these plants take a long time to mature 
for blossoming favourably. 

At the beginning of this month sow Balsams. 

Richardia Ethiopica and the several species of Oxalis will 
now be moving. They should be potted and brought to the 
light immediately they apppar above ground. 

This is the season for a general pruning of Rose-trees. 

October. 

VEGETABLES. 

As soon as the Rains are well over, no time should be lost in 
preparing the ground and making sowings of Turnips, Carrots, 
*Pea8, Beans, French Beans, Lettuce, Tomato, Kpinach, Endive, 
Salsify, Mustard, Cress, Radishes, Beet, Onions, and Leeks. 

Sow in iBengal English Cucumber-seed and American Squash. 

Put out in their places in the open ground young plants of 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, Knol-Kohl, Artichoke, and Asparagus. 

FRUITS. 

Now is 4he season for making up Strawberry-beds and 
putting in the plants. 
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111 the UppA Provinces gather Putwa before it is injured by 
the cold. ) 

Sow seeds dr 


Almonds. 

Avocado Poar, 
Bencoolcn Nut. 
Cowa-mangosteen. 
Custrtrd Apple. . 


Guava. 

Hog-Plum. 

KKirnefe. 

Lichee. 

Peaches. 


Plums. 

Pumelo. 

Strawberry. 

Wdmpee. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

•About the mii!|dle of this month is the time for making 
sowings of all the English Annuals, either in pots or on a 
raised border under a hoogla. • 

Pots containing bulbs of Lilium longifolium should be well 
soaked with water; and about twelve hours afterwards, the 
soil being thus rendered perfectly loose, the bulbs should be 
carefully taken out and repotted. 

This is the best time for imported bulbs to arrive for potting, 
such as Hyacinths, Anemone, Ranunculus, and the several kinds 
of Narcissus, Iris, Ixia, &c. 

Repot 


Aloysia citriodora. 

Antirrhinums. 

Carnations. 

Centradenia. 

Columbine. 

Daisies. 

Franciscea. 

ti 


Geraniums. 

Geum, 

Habrotbamnds. 

Heliotrope. 

Hydrangea. 

Iris. 

Liuum. 


Lophospermum. 

Pinks, 

Plumbago rosea. 
Scabious. 
Sw((;etwilliam. 
Verbenas. 

Violet. 


Upper India repair the paths, 


November. 

VEGETABLES. 

Make succession sowings of Peas, French Beans, Turnipi^ 
Carrots, Radishes, Lettuce, Beet, Mustard, and Cress. 

Thin out betimes Turnips, Carrots, and Beet. 

Make succession plantings of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Knol- 
Kohl, Lettuce, and Celery. 

Stick Peas before they begin to fall about. < 

Earth up Potatoes. 
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Yams are now fit to "be taken up for use. 

Plant out Onion-bulbs for obtaining a crop (.of seed from in 
p ApriL 

Take up Mint and plant it in a fresh soil, well enriched. 

FnviTa. 

Bj the end of this montH it is well to lay open the Toots of 
Mangos, and also of Peaches, Plums, and Grape-vines, and to 
withhold water entirely, in order to accelerate the fall of the 
leaf and the ripening of the bearing wood. < 

OBNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

This is the best season for putting down cuttings of all kinds 
of Koses, and indeed of most exotica natives of a colder climate. 

The several species of Ganna may now be dug up, parted, 
and planted in fresh ground. 


December. 

VEGETABLES. 

Make sowings of Kadishes, Mustard, Cress, Lettuce, Peas, 
and French Beans for succession. 

Put out fresl^ plants of Knol-Kohl, Cabbage, Cauliflower, and 
Celery. / 

The most advanced crops of Celery will be now in a condition 
for earthing up to blanch previous to use. 

Water well Celery, Squashes, Badishes, and Asparagus seed- 
lings. 

• Withhold water from old Asparagus plants, that they may die 
flown and go to rest. 

PBUITS. 

Gather Eoselle. 

Well water Cape Gooseberries. In the North-West Provinces 
the plants should be covered in at night during the Cold months, 
or they will be much injured by the cold, and the fruit will not 
ripen. 

Place seedjing Bilimbis in a warm sheltered place daring the 
Cold months. 
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Prune Fig-trees, Peaches, and Grape-vines. 

Towards th^ close of the month cover again the roots of 
fruit-trees th&rhad been exposed with fresh, well-enriched soil. 

OBKAMBMTAL PLANTS. 

Put down cuttings of Aloysia citriodora, Heliotrope, Gera- 
nium, Pinks, Carnations, Habrothamnus, and Verbenas. 

Allow to dry down Arum pictum, Gesnera tubiflora, Sprekelia, 
the varieties of Caladium, and* such like potted bulbous plants. 

, In the North-West Provings cover over at night, to protect 
from frost, .young Heliotropes, Tropoeolums, Canary Creeper, 
and seedling Mcnhdeo plants. , 

Keep under the shelter of a wann verandah Ixora Javanica, 
Hoyas, and Vanilla plants that are in pots. 

IVfake succession sowings of such quick-growing things as 
Browallia, Linaria, Cuphea, Mignonette, French Marigold, and 
Convolvulus Major. 

German Asters, Cinerarias, and Pansies will require re- 
potting in a richer soil. 
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CHAPTEB L 

Culinary VjaETABLEs. 

Among the vegetables, the cultivation of which I have here 
described, will be /ound such of the native ones of the country 
as are occasionally served at the tables of Europeans. It is only 
on rare occasions that these prove acceptable, where European 
vegetables can be obtained, though welcome as substitutes 
where they cannot. A description of all the plants eaten as 
vegetables by the natives would comprise nearly the whole of 
the weeds, except those that are absolutely poisonous, that are 
to be met Avith in the country. In fact, it can hardly be correct 
to regard many of the plants eaten by the poorer classes as 
pot-herbs at all, being employed in their cookery merely as a 
vehicle for their curry ingredients. 

Preliminary. 

• 

For vegetables, the seed of which is to be sown broadcast, 
the mode of laying out the ground usually adopted by the 
m&lees is perhaps the best ; which is, to part it off into plots or 
beds four feet wide. Between each bed an embankment is 
raised, about two inches high and a foot wide, of earth well 
beaten down and flattened. This is for a path to give the 
maleo access to the vegetables for weeding and watering them. 
Care should be taken in forming the embankments to use a « 
line and measure, so as to preserve perfect symmetry, otherwise 
the ground will look unsightly. By scrupulous neatness and 
regularity in the work a piece of vegetable ground may be 
made to look as agreeable as a flower parterre. 

It is stating no more than an axiom in gardening to say that 
the earth in the beds, immediately previous to using, should 
be well dug and thoroughly broken up and enriched with an 
abundance of manure. Before sowing of the seed^he surface 
of the soil must be made very fine, and as free from lumps 
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as possible. It will be vastly improved by a coating of leaf- 
mould, spread perfectly level over it, for the seeds to ger- 
minate in. 

If the soil is dr/ and dusty, it is in a most unsuitable state 
for sowingy though indolent malees, if not looked after, will often 
sow seed in it in that condition.* It should be quite moist and 
mellow, and if found not to be so when required, should bo made 
so by copious watering a day or so before the sowing is made. 

Either one of two modes of ^sowing may be adopted — broad- 
cast or in drills. Each has its merits, but the former is the 
one almost invariably practised by malees. ^ 

In using the broadcast method, an admirable plan is to mix 
the seed we*ll with about three times its bulk of dry silver- 
sand. By this means it may be insured that the seed be 
scattered evenly over the whole bed, not more in one place 
than in another. 

It has been recommended to stretch a white cloth over the 
ground where the seed is sown, until it germinates: and no 
doubt this would have the good effect of preventing the heat of 
the sun from drying up the moisture from the soil too quickly. 

The mode of laying out the gi-ound for the cultivAtion of 
Peas, Beans, Celery, Cauliflowers, and Cabbage will be given 
in the places where those vegetables are severally treated of. 


THALLOGENS. 

AGARICACEiE. 

Agaricus. 

MUSHROOM. 

* Mushrooms are produced spontaneously and in great abund- 
ance in many parts of Bengal, and may be had merely for the 
trouble of gathering, but the edible ones are so exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish from others that are poisonous, that it 
would be better, unless absolutely certain of the right ones, to 
abstain from them altogether. 

The following mode of producing them by cultivation has 
been communicated by Mr. D. B. Lindsay: — 

“ On the floor of an unoccupied bungalow, I laid a layer of 
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broken brioks, about three inches thick, and covering a space about 
fifteen feefc in length, by about three in breadth. Upon the top of 
the bricks I built up a bed of three layers of unbroken horse-drop- 
pings, about three inches thick, and three layers of good mould, 
also about threo inches thick; say. Hist, a layer of horse-droppings, 
and then a layer of mould, and, so on. The ^droppings' should he 
partially dried, and well beaten down before being covered with 
the mould. • 

“ Water the bed occasionally, and in two or three months I will 
guarantee a crop of Mushrooms. • 

“ Two descriptions of Mushrooms have grown, one with a brown- 
ish 1;op, and the other, wdiich is much the finest and largest of the 
two, with a phre white top. The gills of both are a light pink 
salmon colour when fresh.” * • * 

The cliaracter of the Common Mushroom of India Mr. E. J. 
Pannell gives as follows : — The wholesome Mushroom is firm 
and solid to the touch. When they first break through the 
soil they are closed, and in shape somewhat like a page’s 
jacket button ; when a day or two old they open out like an 
umbrella, and tho gills or under-side are found to be of a 
delicate pink colour, which changes as the Mushroom gets older 
to a rc(hlish-brown, and before it seeds gets almost black. Tho 
upper side is covered with a whitish skin, that may be readily 
peeled off from tho edge to the centre of the top, and resembles 
in texture thin white kid. No Musfiroom should be eaten that 
has not a rich and delicate smell, even though it may otherwise 
agree with the above description. There are other kinds also 
that resemble the common edible one in point of colour of gill, 
itc., but those, instead of having a firm, have a w^eak stem and 
a slimy skin, and if cooked by mistake may be known at once, 
as they turn to a bright yellow colour, and should be avoided.” 

lie further states that there is no need of a building to grow^ 
Mushrooms in, and that he has raised considerable numbers in 
different parts of tho country in the open air. He says, how- 
ever, that it is necessary to protect the beds in wdiich they are 
grown from excessive wet. His plan in essentials is much the 
same as Mr. Lindsay’s. He makes his bed of a layer a foot 
thick of horse-droppings, that have been allow^ed to stand till 
their first fermentation is over; above this he spreads alter- 
nately rather thin layers of loam, and a compound of horse, 

* ‘ Journal of the Agri-Hort. Soc.,' vol. ix, p. 320. 
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cow, and sheep-dung, old lime or mortar and 'Deodar sawdust, 
the uppermost layer being of loam. He beats or trfeads down 
the whole firmly; covers the bed during the day and in wet 
weather, and leaves it open on fine nights. In about two 
months the bed, he says, will be found to be a mass of 8j)awn, 
and a few weak or spurious Mushrooms will sprout up, at which 
time give a gentle watering every morning, and leave it open 
during fine weather. In a few days good Mushrooms will 
appear. “ When you collect the ciop,” he adds, “ do not 
disturb the root, but cut off the top carefully ; as at the root 
of each will be found a few young ones, or tubercles, like small 
Potatoes, which, if not disturbed, will give a succession of 
Mushrooms.”* 

Morchella esculenta. 

MOBEL. 

Khunib. 

An edible fungus, well known in Europe, and produced in 
the greatest abundance in Kashmir. Dr. Henderson states that 
at Shahpoor and most other districts, where there is Kuller in 
the soil, jt is very plentiful in August and September after tlio 
Eains. Mr. Pannel siiys also that it is to be found in Lahore 
in considerable quantities.! <> 

Mr. .Berkejy states that it is grown much in Germany, and 
that it is particularly partial to a burnt soil. 

Tuber. Sj>. var. 

TRUFEl-E. 

Until the successful attempt made by M. Auguste Ilousseau, 

^ of Garpenti-as, some years ago, tho Truffle had not been made 
subject to the control, of the gardener. In this country it is 
not likely that it will ever be had but by seeking it in those 
spots where it is produced spontaneously. There are several 
edible species, but it has not been till lately tliat any have been 
known to bq natives of India. Colonel Elphinston pronounces 
a certain fungus found in the Kangra Valley to be a true 
Truffle; and describes it as a “round rootless tuber with a 

♦ ‘ Pyooe#dinga of the Agri-Hort. Soc. of the Punjab/ Dec. 1865, p. 10 
t Ibid., p. 11. 
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thick skin, which when peeled and cut displays the anasto> 
mosing veins and granular formt^ion of the trne TmfQe. It 
grows a few inches under the soil, some of the larger ones 
making their appearance above the surface; It is of an earthy 
yellow colour, not unlike a potato in appearance. The Kangra 
TiaMe is found only where the Pinna longifolia grows, and there 
in great abundance. Colonel Elphinaton adds, that wheu cooked 
it proved highly flavoured and of excellent quality.* 


. ENDOGENS. 

GEAMINACE^. 

Zea Mays. 

MAIZE — INDIAN CORN. 

Bhooi — MuTcTca. 

The unripe and tender heads of Indian Com, when cooked, 
are considered by most persons a most delicious . vegetable. 
They are first boiled in milk, afterwards roasted, and then 
eaten with butter and pepper and salt. 

The plant is a native of Mexico ; but though it has now 
become thoroughly naturalised in all parts of India, it seems 
to have much degenerated, as the produce it affords is vastly 
inferior in every respect to that raised from the s^d imported 
annually from America by the Agri-Horticultural moiety. 

The usual season for sowing the seed is about the beginning 
of the Eains. It should be sown in rows a foot apart, and the 
grains at eight inches apart in the rows. No particular care is 
required in the cultivation. The heads will be fit for use in 
August and September. 


AEACEiE. 

Colocasia antiqnorom. 

Kttehoo — Ghoyan. 

A native vegetable, of which the tubers, nearly resembling 
in outward appearance those of the Jemsalefai Artichoke, are 

* See ‘ Proceedings of the Agri-Hoit. Soc. of the Punjab,’ Dec. 1865, p. 7.' 
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the part eaten. The mode of cooking them is to pare them 
and* fry them in ghee. They are not in great request with 
Europeans in Bengal, where Potatoes may be bad all the year 
through ; but in the North-West Provinces, where Potatoes are 
unattainable during the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, they are much consumed in the way of a substitute. 
In flavour they are not v,ery unlike Salsify. 

They are cultivated much in the same way as Jerusalem 
Artichokes. The smaller of ‘ the tubers, being saved for the 
purpose, are planted about the end of May. The ground 
should be first well dug and broken up, to render it loose, and 
then furro>vs drawn across it, fourteen inches apart and four or 
five inches deep ; in* these the tubers should be laid, at fourteen 
inches apart, and the soil then covered in. They will require 
irrigation about every four days. 


ZINGIBERACEA3. 

Zingiber officinale. 

GINGER. 

Udruk, 

There is no difference, it is stated, between the Ginger of 
this country and that of Jamaica but what results from the 
way in whic^ it is cultivated. 

The planting should be made about the end of May, just 
before the Rains commence, in a very rich light soil. Drills 
should be made a foot apart and two or three inches deep. In 
these pieces of the tuber should be laid at about a foot apart, 
and covered in with soil. When the plants begin to grow they 
^ must be earthed up, and, if the rains have not set in, well 
watered. About January the roots will be ripe for taking uj), 
when, having been well washed, they may be stored away. 

For ordinary use, how’ever, it is hardly worth while to culti- 
vate Ginger in a garden, as it may always be purchased cheaply 
enough in the bazar; but if it be required for making a 
preserve of, it must be grown for that especial purpose. In that 
case the tubers should be taken up as early as possible after being 
formed, in^heir youngest and tenderest condition. This will be 
when the plants are not more than five or six inches high. 
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The followingHiirections for making the preserve may perhaps 
be found useful : — 

Scald the tvhers, wash them in cold water, and peel them 
clean. This will take some three or four days to accomplish. 
Make a syrup of the proportion of a pound of sugar to a pint of 
water, into whicli stir gradually the beaten whites of two eggs. 
Boil and well skim it. When quite cold, pour it over the 
Ginger ; cover it up and let it remain so two or three days. 
Then pour it off from the Gingpr, boil, skim, and clarify, if 
necessary, the syrup again, and when cold pour it a second 
time over the Ginger, and let it remain three or four days. 
Then boil the. syrup again, and pour it hot over the Ginger. 
Proceed in tliis way till you find the syrup has thorouglily 
penetrated .the Ginger, which you may ascertain by its taste 
and appearance when you cut a piece off, and till the syrup 
becomes very tldek and rich. If you put the syrup hot to the 
Ginger at first, it will shrink and shrivel.* 


Curcuma longa. 

TUUMEKIC. 

Iluldee, 

Turmeric, of which such large quantities are used by the 
native.s for curries, may be always procured cheaply enough in 
the bazar, and is rather an agricultural produce than one to be 
raised prolitably in the garden. i 

Tlie cultivation of it is carried on in the same way precisely 
as that of Ginger or Arrowroot. The tubers are put down in 
IMay, a foot or more apart, in rows. The plants are earthed up 
when about eight inches high, and then require no furthei 
attention till the crop is ready for taking up in tlie cold 
weather. 


MARANTACEAi. 

Maranta arundinacea. 

AUROWUOOT. 

Genuine Arrowroot, such as exported from Surinam and Bor 
muda, is the produce of the plant above named ; but Arrowrooi 
* Condensed from Miss Leslie’s Cookery Book. 
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of a spurious kind is also obtained from the roots of two or three 
otbeT phmts. I have been informed that hrge quantities tho 
produce of Curcuma aagustifolia, are exported to JSnglaud from 
the Madras Presidency under tho name of Indian Arrowroot. 
This is of a very inferior kind, and may be distinguished at once 
from the genuine, which is pure white, by its yellow tinge and 
by its not thickening in boiling water. Genuine Arrowroot 
may also be discovered By aid of the microscope, its granules 
being very distinct from those jof any spurious kind. I cannot 
tell whj^any but the genuine kind sliould be produced at all 
in this country, or whether any difficulty is experienced in, tlie 
cultivation of M. arundinacea on the MadrfiS side ; in Bengal 
the plant may be obtained iu any abundance, and cultivated 
with the greatest ease. Dr. Jameson states, too, that it thrives 
in the Saharunpore district and throughout the North-West 
Provinces. 

The roots should be put in the ground in the month of May. 
Drills should be made about three or four inches deep and two 
feet apart, in which the roots should be laid at the distance of 
a foot and a half from one another, and the earth covered over 
them. As the plants grow, they should be earthed up in the 
same manner that Potatoes are. They love a gootl rich soil, 
and plenty of water daring the time of their growth; which 
latter, indeed, they get ivaturally, as their growing time is 
daring the Eains. They bear their small white flowers about 
August, and/iu January or February tho crop may be taken up 
for use. A month or two previous, however, water should be 
entirely withholden, to allow the roots to ripen. They are of a 
pure ivory-white colour, and should be as large as moderate- 
sized Carrots. The smaller ones should be reserved for a fresh 
planting, and the pointed ends also of the larger ones, at the 
• extremities of which the eyes are situated, should be broken off, 
three inches in length,- and kept for. the same pufpose. 

The mode of preparing the Arrowroot is very simple. The 
roots after being well washed should be pounded to a pulp in a 
Wooden mortar, which may be hired for the occasion from the 
bazar. The pulp should be thrown into a large vessel of water, 
which will become turbid and milky, a portion of the pulp 
remaining suspended, in it as a fibrous mass. The fibrous part 
should be lifted up, rinsed, pounded again in the mortar, thrown 
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again into the Vater, lifted ug a second time, rinsed, and then 
thrown away. The milky-looking water should bo then strained 
through a coarse cloth into another vessel, and when the sedi- 
ment has settled, the water should be poured gently oif and 
clean fresh water poured upon the sediment. This, after haying 
been well stirred up, should be strained through a ‘fine cloth, 
and on settling the water should again be carefully and gently 
drained away. The sediment, which is then fine pure Arrow- 
root, should be dried on sheet*^ of paper by exposure to the 
sun. 

Ganna edulis. ' 

TOUS LES MOIS. 

All article sold in the shops under the name of Tons les Mois 
hears a very close resemblance in quality and appearance to 
-u.ucifactured Arrowroot, to which it is considered to be 
^^Mlj)(M•ior as a diet for children, in that it is not of so const ipative 
a loridency. Dr. Lindley conjectures it to be the produce of 
(Manila edulis. If it be so, as this plant thrives well in India, 
the manufacture would be exceedingly easy by proceeding in 
the same way as adopted with Arrowroot. Such would be the 
case likewise if, as Mr. I. M. Jones states,’ "There is also a 
giant species of Arrowroot (Ganna coccinea), the product of 
which is known by the name of Tons les Mois.”* 


ORCHIDACE^. 

Vanilla planifqlia and V. aromatica. 

VANILLE, 

The Vanille plant thrives well and blossoms and fruits freely * 
in Bengal ; but the pods that have been produced and preserved 
here can hardly be considered satisfactory for use in confec- 
tionery. When kept a short time they have somewhat of a 
sour smell, quite distinct from the fine sweet scent emitted by 
those imported from the Mauritius, even after having been kept 
several years. Whether this arises from the climate being un- 
favourable to the maturation of the pods, or from the want of 

* ^ The Naturaliat in Bermuda.* 

I 2 
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proper management in the curing erf them, it is difficult to say. 
It may possibly be attributable in some degree to both causes. 
. As the pods are not ready for gathering till December, it seems 
not improbable that they require more warmth during the two 
or three months when they are completing the ripening process 
than the climate of Bengal will afford them. 

The mode of ciiltivatipn practised in the 3Iauritiiis, and 
adopted in the ‘Calcutta Botanical Gardens, is to build at the 
base of some high tree a snmK rampart of brickwork, about a 
foot high, 611 it up with a light soil of leaf-inould, plant in it 
the Vanille plant, and brick over the surface of the soil. In a 
short time the plant will grow to a considerable heiglit up 
the tree, clasping it with the aerial roots it throw’s out as it 
ascends. 

A flower-pot, however, with suitable soil answ(‘rs, as far as I 
can see, tlje purpose equally well as the rampart of brickwork ; 
for in no great time the Vanille plant, after climbing up the 
tree, disconnects itself almost entirely from the soil at the base 
of the tree, except by the old dried roots, w liich seem no longer 
to convey any nourishment to the jdant. 

The plants continue blossoming from February to April, 
The flowers expand early in the morning, at which lime they 
require to be operated upon artificially, or, in this country at 
least, they will not set fruit. The operation consists in intro- 
ducing the points of small tweezers into the mouth of the flower, 
handling it gently, and extracting from the upper lip a small 
piece of the membrane which encloses the pollen. If not suc- 
cessful, and impregnation has not taken place, it will bo known 
by the circumstance of the flower not diop[)ing from the ovary 
for full a month or more. If successful, the flower drops off in 
a day or two. 

. The plants may likewise be grown with great success iu pots, 
trained upon a bamboo trellis fixed in them ; and possibly in 
Bengal this would be found the best plan to adopt, as the 
plants would thus not only be at command during the whole 
period of their growth, but might be removed at the commence- 
ment of the Cold season to some warm sheltered situation, 
instead of being left exposed, as they usually are, to the full 
force of the^cold winds. 

Mr. Thwaites directs that ‘^the pods should be gathered, 
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when they are commencing to turn yellow at the apex, and 
billed by immersion for a few seconds in boiling water, or bv 
expo.sure to th*e sun. I prefer the latter method, and dry them . 
subsequently in the shade, or with occasional exposure to the 
sun, upon tin plates.”* . 

The plant is raised readily from cuttings, which are said to 
come into bearing in the third year. • 

Ample directions for the culture of the Vanille plant and 
the preparation of the pods, practised at Bourbon, will be 
found in rol. ix. of the ‘Journal of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society.’ 


LILIACE^. 

Allium Cepa. 

ONrON. 

Feeydj. 

There are many varieties of Onion grown in Europe, some 
of which, such as the Spanish, are of great size. But for this 
country the most serviceable will probably be found to be the 
Strasbourg and the Deptford. There are also two large and 
good acclimated kinds of Onion, known in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta as the Patna and Bombay. 

The seed of the Onion keeps good but a short time — generally, 
it is said, not longer than a year ; and as most of the seed that 
comes to this country is more than a year old, it is not alto- 
gether sncpiising that, when sown, it is so often found to fail of 
germinating. 

The surest way, therefore, of securing good seed is at the 
commencement of the Cohi scjison to purcliase several of the 
finest Onions procurable from the bazar; and. plant them out in 
the garden, about a foot apart. Those will grow up, and by the 
commencement of the Hot season produce an abundant supply 
of seed, which should be stored away in well-corked bottles for 
sowing the next Cold season. 

The time for sowing seed is about the middle of October. 
The sowing may be made broadcast or in drills ten inches 
apart. The soil should be light, and enriched witl^old manure. 

‘ Journal of tho Agri-Hort. Soc./ vol. xiii., p. liii. 
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carefully levelled and in a damp atate when the seeds are sown. 
When the young plants are somewhat advanced in growth, they 
> should be thinned out to about six inches a^rt. 

If imported seed is used, perhaps the preferable method is to 
sow it in large seed-pans, and wheir^he young plants are about 
three or four inches high, to put them out in a bed prepared 
for them in the open ground. They should not be planted 
deep in the soil. Onions are much benefited by frequent 
watering. When by the.comm'encement of the Hot season the 
bulbs have attained to their full size, the stems should be bent 
down in order that they maj' more speedily decay. On tlie 
stems becoming withered, the Onions should be taken up and 
laid out two or three days in the sun, and when well dried 
stored away for use. 

In the neighiwurhood of Calcutta I have not met with much 
success in the cultivation of Onions for storing ; but in the Upper 
Provinces I was able with little trouble to raise abundant crops 
for. that purpose. 

Allium Forrum. 

LEEK. 

The Musselburgh and the London are accounted the finest 
kinds of Leek. The lower^ part of the vegetable when well 
blanched is very delicious, boiled and served with melted 
butter, retairdug scarcely any of its Onion-like flavour, and 
forming an excellent substitute for Sea-kale, which it then much 
resembles. Sowing should be made as soon as the Bains are 
over ; and as this vegetable is much benefited by being trans- 
planted, the seed is best sown broadcast and thinly upon a light 
rich soil. When the plants are about six or eight inches high 
Abe earth in which they are growing should be thoroughly 
softened by watering, .so that the plants may be taken up 
without injury to their roots. In a well-manured piece of 
grotmd rows of holes should be made with a dibble or pointed 
stick, at the distance of a foot between each row. The holes in 
the rows should be six inches apart and about four inches deep. 
Insert in each hole a young Leek, and a small quantity of 
earth after it. When all the young plants are put into the 
gfbund, giv^ the whole a good watering. As the plants grow 
they will require to be earthed up to blanch them. To thrive 
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well they reqaire a great deal of watering. It ia said that the 
tops of the leaves should be cut occasionally, and that this 
will induce thd roots to swell. 

Allium sativum. 

GARLIC. 

Bushom. 

This vegetable is very much* cultivated by the natives in 
most parts of India, and is always obtainable at so cheap a rate 
froih the bazar, that it is hardly worth while, perhaps, to under* 
take the cultiVatioh of it in the garden. 

The root consists of several small what are called cloves. 
For cultivation these are planted out in October singly, in drills 
about seven inches apart and two or three inches deep. The 
crop is taken up in the commencement of the hot weather, and 
the cloves, after being first well dried in the sun, stored away 
for use. 

V 

Allium Schaenoprasnm. 

CHIVES. 

This vegetable may be met with in some few gardens, but for 
the most part is very little cultivated or known in this country. 
The thin awl-shaped Onion-flavoured leaves are the parts of the 
plant used in cookery. It is propagated by division of the roots 
in October. ^ 

Allium Ascalonicum. 

SHALLOT. 

Omdham. 

A vegetable but little known, I believe, to Europeans in this 
country. The small Onion-like bulbs are the part eaten. It i» 
propagated by setting out in' October the cloves or bulbs about 
six inches asunder. By the commencement of the Hot season 
the crop will be fit to be taken up to be stored for future use. 

Asparagus officinalis. 

ASPARAGUS. 

The flavour of Asparagus in this country is much inferior,i|p 
what it is in Europe. One great recommendation t& it, however. 
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is, that it is in season just when all other European vegetables 
hare gone out. 

The seeds should be sown in August, or as soon after as prac- 
ticable, under shelter from the weather, in seed-gumlahs, in 
very loose mellow earth, both rich and sandy ; for if the soil 
be at all retentive the roots, which are very delicate, would at 
the time of planting out be sure to bo broken, and the plants 
much checked in consequence. By the time the liains are 
over the young seedling-plants'should be about ten inches high. 

The most economical mode of proceeding then is, in a plot of 
ground selected for the purpose, to dig cylindrical holes a ‘foot 
wide and two or more feet deep, at a distance of a foot and a 
half apart. In these', to the depth of about ten inches, throw a 
compost of equals parts of mould and well-decayed manure. 
Plant one plant in each, spreading the roots horizontnlly, in a 
livn form, and ttvking great care not to break them in doing so. 
"Well water them, and continue to do so constantly, never 
allowing the soil to become at all dry. As the plants advance 
in height, so keep filling in soil well enriched with manure. 
In three or four months’ time the holes will thus become filled 
up to a level with the surrounding ground. About the end of 
, April or in the beginning of May they will bear flowers, the 
removal of which before forming seed, though considered by 
some a needless trouble, will conduce to strengthen the plants. 
It is, however, of great iini»orttmce that no portion of the 
foliage should be plucked, but rather be encouraged to make as 
vigorous growth as possible. IVhen the Bains commence the 
plants will require no further attention ; they will send up at 
that period several shoots, from which cuttings might be made 
• for table use ; but it is far better to spare them and allow them 
,to grow into branches, and not make any cuttings till the 
following year. In the Cold season the stems will die entirely 
down and the plants remain dormant till March, when they 
will make indications of again sprouting. At this time, there- 
fore, preparations may be made for what is called forcing them 
for the table. The earth should be removed till the roots of 
the plants are reached, and a good rich dressing of manure 
supplied; after this they should be well watered daily. In 
ikout a foi|aight!s time fine green heads will begin to show 
themselves above ground, which may be cut for the tajble. 
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Asparagus-beds wear out, it is said, in three or four years' 
time; but this depends much, !• believe, on the way in which 
they are treated. If at the commencement of the growing 
season they be well enriched with manure, and afterwards 
constantly well watered and the plants not cut too severely for 
use, they will last unimpaired probably for very many years. 
Salt is usually recommended as a fine manure for Asparagus, 
but I have been told by one of our best practical gardeners in 
this country that he has appliSd it without perceiving any 
beneflt from it. 

Asparagus racemosus. 

Sooi Moolee. 

Of the blanched young shoots of this plant the natives 
at Dacca prepare a very agreeable conserve, in the way of 
preserved Ginger. 


DTCTYOGENS. 

DIOSCOREACE7E. 

Dioscorea. 

YAMS. • 

Dr. Koximrgh describes as many as seven eatable Yams, but 
not more than three or four can be accounted of any value for 
the table ; and where, moreover. Potatoes are so plentiful 
tliroughout the year as they are in Calcutta, there seems little 
inducement for the cultivution of Yams. 

1. D. glohosa — Glioopree Aloo , — This Dr. Koxburgh states to 
be “most esteemed of all Yams among the natives, as well as, 
Europeans.” I cannot say that tubers I have purchased from 
the bazar under the name of Choopree Aloo seem to merit this 
distinction. Otliers appear to me to be superior. 

2. D. alata — Khum Aloo . — This is accounted second in order 
of hfierit. 

3. D. purpurea — Bulcio Guraniya ^oo. — Tin’s apparently is 
the Yam brought by Mr. M*MuiTay, gardener to the Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Society, from the Mauritius, concernii^ which Bfe 
states that it is as much cultivated in the Mauritius as Potatoes 
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are in England, and that it is most excellent. The tuber is of 
a dull crimson red outside and^of a glistening white within. 

4. D. rubella — Guraniya Moo. — A common but very excellent 
Yam, as good as any perhaps in cultivation. The tuber is of 
great size, crimson red on the outside, and of a glistening white 
within. 

6. D. atropurpurea — Malacca Yam. — Known also, I believe, in 
Calcutta as the Rangoon Yam : is very similar to the last, and an 
excellent Yam. A tuber of tliisVas sent to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society from the garden of Captain H. B. Weston, measuring two 
feet in length and weighing as much as eight seers. 

6. D. Japonica — Chinese Potato. — Sent to this country by 
Mr. Fortune, but possessing no merit that I can see above the 
two last kinds, which it much resembles. 

7. D. fasciculata — Soosnee Aloo. — A very distinct kind of Yam ; 
the tubem are about the size and form and colour of large 
kidney I^otatoes, and when w'ell cooked bear a greater resem- 
blance in mealiness and flavour to the Potato than any other 
Yam I know. 

8. D, sp. — New, Zealand Yam. — Presented to the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society by Captain Hill, of Bankshall, and remarkable 
for producing great ash-grey aerial tubers upon its stems. 
From the account Captain Hill gives of it when cooked, it is 
more to be^ regarded as a curiosity than for any value it 
possesses foi? the table. It has been grown in the Barrackpore 
Park and found to be exceedingly prolific. 

Yams should be put in the ground in April, the soil having 
been previously dug deeply and well lightened with old manure 
so that the tubers may be able to expand freely. The plants 
are extensive trailers, and are usually grown where tlTey may 
#have some tree to run up, or else have a bamboo-trellis placed 
for their support. The. crop will be ready for digging up in 
December. 

The proper mode of cooking Yams — as, I believe, is prptty 
well known to all Indian cooks — ^is, after the tuber has been 
boiled, to bury it for half an hour or more beneath the hot 
wood-ashes. By this means all moisture becomes dried out of 
it, and it is rendered nice and mealy. 

The following directions with regard to the cultivation of 
the Chinese Potato, D. Japonica, given by M. Montigny, the 
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French Consul, M'ho sent it from Shanghai to France, no doubt 
would apply equally well to all other kinds of Yam grown in 
this country : 

“ For propagation the smallest roots are set apart. In the spring 
the roots are taken out and planted in furrows pretty-near each 
other, in well-prepared ground. Theyysoon sprout and form pro- 
strate stems, which are made into'cuttiirgs as soon as they are six 
feet long. As soon as the cuttings are ready, a field is worked into 
ridges, along each of which is formM a small furrow, in which the 
pieces of the stem are laid down and covered with a little earth, 
excciTt the leaves. If the weather is rainy the cuttings strike im- 
mediately ; if dry they must ho watered till they do strike. In 
fifteen or twenty days the roots begin toform^and at the same time 
lateral branches appear, which must be carefully removed from 
time to time, or the roots will not grow to the proper size.” * 

Mr. J. Henderson, of Kingiskerswell, South Devon, likewise 
gives the following practical directions : — 

“The manner in which the Chinese cultivate it is extremely 
simple. The earth is first formed into ridges, when small tubers or 
portions of large ones are planted on the top, at about three feet 
apart ; after the plants have attained a little strength, the shoots 
are spread over the sides of the ridges, and pegged down at the 
leaf end, six or eight inches from eaqji other (care being taken to 
cover the joints or parts pegged down with a portion of earth), 
when they soon strike root and throw out tubere ; by this means 
immense quantities of roots, of the size of early-fraVned kidney 
Potatoes, are raised on a ‘comparatively small piece of ground. The 
above is the ordinary Chinese mode of culture ; but to obtain them 
of a large size, small tubers, or portions, are planted on ridges, from 
ten inches to one foot apart, and the plants are allowed to grow 
freely till late in the autumn, when the foliage is cut away and 
dried, or partially dried, and given to cattle ; the tubers by this • 
means attain on an average 1 lb. and upwards in weight.”"^ 

* ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ 22nd July, 1854, 

t ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ 23rd December, 1854 
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0 

euphobbiaoejf:. 

Manihot utilissima. 

TAnOCA — MANDIOC OK CASSAVA PLANT. 

Dr. Linclley describes the Tapioca plant as a shrub about 
eight feet high, extensively ciiltivated for food all over the tro- 
pical parts of tlie world. Of this plant the large root, weighing 
as much as 301bs., is full of venomous juice, wliich if taken 
internally produces death. The roots are rasped, the pulp 
well bruised and tlioroughly washed, after which the mark is 
placed on iron plates to be heated. In this way the venom 
is washed out or driven oiT, and the residue becomes Cassava, 
The powder which lloats oft' in the water is a very poor starch, 
which when it settles down becomes Tapioca,”* 

The plant thrives w ell in Bengal, and a considerable plantation 
of it is raised annually in the garden of the Agri-Ilorticultural 
Society, though the manufacture of Tapioca is rarely, I believe, 
resorted to in India. 

The season for taking up the croj) of roots is in January, 
at the same time that cuttings are put down for the crop of the 
following year. 

In subjoWng the following directions to bo pursued in the 
culture and manufacture of Tapioca, as given by J, P. Langlois, 
Esq., in the ^Journal of the Agri-lIorticultural Society,’ I need 
hardly, perhaps, state how important a point in the manufacture 
is the driving off by heat on hot iron plates of the poisonous 
properties of the root. The poison is said to bo very volatile. 

**Sot7 , — This plant will tlirive in any soil, although a sandy loam 
is the best. 

“ Cullivotwn , — It requires no cultivation whatever, and is occa- 
sionally met with in Arakan, growing wdld in the Jungle. 

“ Propagation.— Vjy cutting. Caro to l>e taken to use the stronger 
branches. The cutting must he from two to thiee feet long ; to ho 
placed in the ground in an upright position, and in rows four feet 
apart. 

“Preparo/wn.— Twelve months after planting the roots are fit to 
be dug up.^ They must then be well washed, and put into a trough 

* * Vegetable Kingdom.’ 
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with water, in which they are allowed to remain six hours, when 
the outer bark will be easily removed by a pressure of the hand. 
The next process is to grate the roots, and then press out the milky 
juice, wJiich is 2 ) 0 ured into a flat tub. This is now suffered to rest 
for eight hours, when all tlio flour will subside to the bottom. The 
water is then poured off, and the meal laid upon wicker-frames to 
dry in the sun for two or three hours. . The flour is then placed 
ujm hot plates, and well-stirred to pre/^t it burning, 

“ The heat will cause the amylaccouls substance to coagulate into 
small iiTegular lumps of a transparcAit and gelatiniform colour. The 
Tapioca is then ready for use. 

“ Tliis is the best mode of preparing Tapioca, as customary at the 
Mauritius.” • , 


CUGURBITACEiE. 

Momordica Charantia, var. muricata. 

Kurela. 

A Gourd of about tlie size and form of a hen’s egg, pointed 
at the ends and covered with little blunt tubercles ; of intensely 
bitter taste. Much consumed by the natives; and agreeable 
also to Europeans occasionally, as an ingredient to flavour their 
curries by way of variety. 

The late General V. Jenkins informed me of two varieties 
they have in cultivation at Patna 

1. Jetlihja: a idant growing in the heat of spring and dying with 
the first h’aiiis. 

2. Bard masiya : which lasts throughout the year. 

The seed is, however, commonly sown at the beginning of tlie 
Pains, and the Gourd is in use in the Cold season, when the plant 
has rather a jmdty appearance, trailing upon the ground, with 
its small foliage, bright yellow flo>vers, and curious fruits. 

Luffa acutangula. 

Jliinga—Torooee. 

A cylindrical, somewhat club-formed Gourd, about ten inches 
or a foot long, with sharp ribbed projections from end to end. 
Dr. Roxburgh says, “ Peeled, boiled, and dressed with butter, 
pepper, and salt, it is little inferior to Green Peas.” 

T am afraid many would be disappointed who put reliance 
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upon this statement : however, that is a matter of taste. The 
plant is an annual; the seed is sown in the Bains, and tho 
vegetable is ready for use in the Cold season. 

Benincasa cerifera. 

PUMPEfi^N— WHITE GOURD, 

Chd! Koomra — Pdnee Koomra. 

A very large, liandsome, i»gg-shaiied Gonrd, to ap^iearance 
covered with a pale greenish-white waxen bloom ; whether 
much eaten by Europeans I am unaware, but greatly consumed 
by the natives. It has a very pleasing appearlnce upon the- 
thatched dwellings of tlio natives, where it may often be noticed 
in the most exposed and unprotected situations. On inquiry 
whether it was not liable very often to bo stolen, I was assurt'd 
that other Gourds in a similar situation would likely enough bo 
stolen, but that tjiere was an especial respect paid to this, upon 
certain religious considerations, that rendered it perfectly safe. 

The plant is an annual. The seed is sown in the Ilains, and 
the vegetable is in use in the Cold season. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. 

BOTTI.E-OOUftD-.FUKEER’s BOTTLE. 

Laokee — Kudoo. 

One of the commonest of the native vegetables, a moderate- 
sized Gourd having the api>earance of two oval Gourds united 
endwise, or of an inflated bladder compressed by a cord around 
it. Cultivated in all parts of India; cut up into slices in the 
manner of French Beans, it affoi-ds a palatable, but ratlier 
, insipid dish about the beginning of the Cold season. The plant 
is an annual. 


Cuenmis sativus. 

CUCUMBER. 

Keera. 

There appear to be two kinds of this vegetable, either domes- 
ticated in this country or indigenous; but neither have the 
delicacy or*fine flavour of the European kinds. 
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1 . I.I16 0116 ^Tows to very large size^ is green when youno* 
nnd becomes darker as it ripens, and mottled with whitish stripes 
from end to ond^ This seems to *be the Nepal kind, described 
by Don and other writers as cultivated in Calcutta, and growing 
to as much as seventeen inches long. I have not met with it of 
that size, but find that it is con-siderep very large .when of no 
more than twelve or fourteen inche^n lengtii. It is hardly 
fit for eating uncooked when more if\m six inches long ; much 
beyond tluit size it is tougli and tasteless. 

2 . The other is of smaller growth, and of a creamy-white 
culoiy.' when young, turning to a rusty colour at the ends as it 
ripens. This .answers nearly-» to the description of the one 
called the ‘‘ White Turkey.” It is the better of the two for 
stewing; cooked in which way it affords a very delicious 
dish during the Rains, when so few other vegetables are to 
be* had. 

The plants of those two kinds have very long and powerful 
stems, which are generally trained to run up a tree. The seed 
is sown in Ju^y or later, and the Cucumbers are in season during 
all the Rains. 

I have tried to raise Cucumber plants from American seed at 
the same period of the year, but uniformly without success. 
The plants made no growth, became sickly, and perished with- 
out blossoming. Towards the end *of the Rains I have raised 
phints which blossomed and gave promise of fruit, but perished 
without yielding any, . I have again sown the seed at the end 
of 0 <*tobcr, and the plants, put out in rich soil Jn large deep 
earthen pans, and trained upon a trellis in a verandah, liave in 
two months’ time produced small Cucumbers, with mucli of the 
flavour and delicacy of the European vegetable ; and no doubt 
would have been much finer bad I sown English seed of a 
superior sort. The great difficulty in cultivating this vegetable,* 
when raised from imported seed, is to protect it from the ravages 
of certain small red beetles, which visit the plants in great 
numbers, and entirely devour the leaves as soon as the first four 
or five are formed. A rough framework of bamboo might be 
easily constructed, with common musquito-eurtain leno stretched 
over it, which would perhaps be a safeguard against their depre- 
dations. The trifling expense thus incurred would be well 
bestowed to obtain this delicious vegetable in peri^ction. 
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Cacamis utilissimas. 

KuJcree. 

A bright-red prickly Gourd of the size and form of an ostricih 
egg. When young of atcylindrical ibrm^ nnd in that state oaten 
much by Europeans hr the North-West Erovinces, in lieu of 
Cucumbers, being in seah^n long before that vegetable, but not 
to be compared with it in favour. 

The seed is sown in Marcl\.^there, and the vegetable is in use 
in the Hot season. 

Cucurbita Melopepo. 

SQUASH. 

I 

The name Squash is given in America to two or three kinds 
of Gourd of the same description as the Vegetable jMarrow. 

1. One is called tlie Lima or Cocoamit Squash, from its 
resemblance in shape and size to a Cocoamit. 

2. Another is called the Marrow or Scallop Squash, from its 
similarity in shape to the shell which bears that name. 

A writer in the ‘ (hirdeners’ Chronicle ' says : — ‘‘ Squashes are 
extensively grown in America. T'he seeds are either set in 
a hollo>\’ basin, one or two in a place, or on hills. They arc 
of various kinds and qualities, and are boiled green like the 
Vege^table Marrow, or maslied like the Turnip with milk and 
pepper and salt. ^Vllen ripe tliey are made into pies in the 
same manner as Pumpkins. Some are gathered in France 
when of the size of an egg, boiled whole in salt and water, laid 
upon toast, and eaten as Asparagus.'* * 

In Lower Bengal the seeds should be sown in the open groiind 
about the end of October. The plants will recpiire a large 
space of ground to trail over, so select a spot wliere tliey may 
• have room for that purpose. 

The best plan, then,- is to dig holes in the earth about sixteen 
inches wide and as many deep. Fill these with richly-manured 
soil, and sow in each two or three seeds. If more than one 
germinate, pull all but one up. 

When the plants have formed about four of their roiigli 
leaves they will, almost to a certainty, become attacked by 
the red-beetle mentiomid as so injurious to the Cucumbor. The 
* * Gardenow* Chronicle,* January, 1862. 
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malees usually throw wood-ashes over the leaves to proteet 
them, but" this obviously is very ^injurious to the plants. If, 
however, the plants can be preserved through the earlier period 
of their growth, a change seem.s to take place in the nature of 
their juices, insomuch that the young leives are no longer liable 
to be attacked by this insect, and In thjy course of a week or Uvo 
they will come into flower. When they have set as many 
fruits as the vine will hear, the flowers upon the plants should 
be removed. They require constPAt and copious wittering, and 
occasionally with liquid manure. 

Care must be hiken to gather the Gourds whilst tender and 
, ready, as tlioy very« rapidly become hard and woody. JMiss Leslie, 
however, observes The Green or Summer Squash is best when 
the outside is beiriiiiiijig to turn yellow, as it is then less watery 
and insipid than when younger.'’ 

In the North-West Provinces the sowing of the seed must not 
be made heforo tlie end of February, as the plants will not live 
in the Cold season in that part of India. 

Gucurbita maxima. 

UED ooonL). 

Safuree Koomra — Ldl Koomra, 

A brownish-red, globular-shaperf, bluntly-ribbed GouVd, of 
enormous sizf‘, cidtivated extensively by the nativ<'8 for sale 
in the bazars, where it is cut up and sold in slices ; in my 
opinion th(i most agreeable far of any of the Indian Gourds. 
J.)r('SS(Hi and cooked with boiled beef, as Carrots are, it can 
hardly bo distinguislied from them eitlier in appearance or 
llavour. An annual; see<l sown in the Bains; vegetable in 
U8(^ during the CoUl season ; not often cultivated in gardens. 

Tricliosanthes anguina. 

SN AK l>CJOURD— CLUB-GOUKD. 

Chichinga, 

A large, greenish-white, club-formed Gourd, of the length of 
a man’s arm, and about foilr inches thick ; of exceedingly rapid 
growdh ; eaten, sliced and dressed in the manner of French 
Beans during the Cold season. 
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Cultivated principally by the natives, frequently upon the 
edge of a tank. 

Trichosanthes diceca. 

\i Pulwul. 

A small, oblong, grT«eu Grourd four inches long and two 
broad. Boiled whole or^ii^' quarters, it affords rather an insipid 
dish, but being in season 'during the liaiiis, when little else 
of the vegetable kind is to^'be had, it proves very acceptable ; 
not cultivated in gardens, as it is usually to be had cheaply 
from the bazar. 


HYPOGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

MOKINGAOE/E. 

Hyperanthera Moringa. 

IIORSE-EADISH TREE. 

Suhtgna. 

The root of this tree is generally used throughout India as 
a substitute for Horse-radish, to whicli, however, in flavour it 
is much inferior. Plants are easily raised from seed, and are 
of exceedingly rapid growth. The long, unripe seed-pods 
are greatly consumed by the natives in their curries. When 
cut into pieces about four inches long and boiled, they liavc 
a most agreeable flavour, hardly to be distinguished from that 
of Asparagus, and would be an excellent vegetable for the 
table, were they not of so fibrous a nature. They are produced 
in the month of March. 


BRASS1CACE.E. 

Nasturtium officinale. 

WATERCRESS. 

Watercress thrives well in Bengal, and abundance of it may 
be easily raised in the Cold season for salad. The plants are 
propagated from seed or cuttings. In gardens where there is a 
tank the best plan, perhaps, is to sow the seed or plant the 
cuttings in rather shallow pans with a few small holes in their 
^bottom, an^ half filled with soil. Place the pans along the 
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edge of the tank, so that the bottoms may be immersed ; the 
water, penetrating throiigli the holes, will keep the roots f)f the 
eross continually wet. As the water sinks in the tank, which it 
Avill gradually do during the Cold season, lower at the same time 
the pans into it. 

Cochlearia Armoracia. 
houhe-uauAit. 

! 

Horse-radish has been now fo! some years grown, but can 
hardly be said to have been cultivated in India. As exhibited 
at tlie Calcutta annual vegetable shows, it is always in the 
condition of a nulnbcr of fibrous roots of dilTerent degrees of 
tliickness, twistorl in every kind of crookedlbrm, instead of being, 
as it ought to l)(\ one single straight stout stick. 

The mode of cultivation adopted in England is to bury 
pieces of the root, an inch and a half long, a foot deep in the 
ground, which, by a year or two after, will grow up and reach 
the surface, and then be fit for taking up for use. I have tried 
this method here, but not been successful with it, as the pieces 
of root I de[)Osited below the ground I found* in a very short 
time perished. 

1'he plan I then resorted to, with perfect success, was as 
follows : — 

Place round the sides of a flower-])ot, filled with mould, well 
lighteiu d with silver-sand, pieces of the roots, of the thic^kness 
of a quill, and two inches long. These being kept watered, 
quickly sprout and form rooterl plants. Dig holes a foot and 
a half deep, ten inches wide and a foot apart, on a piece of 
high ground. Fill the lower half foot with well-manured soil, 
and the remaining upper foot with a light nndlow seil, and put 
one of the plants in each. When they have bt'cn ostablisheil^ 
about a week or two, remove the earth from the roots, and 
clear away all the small fibrous roots that have formed, leaving 
only one main root to proceed downwards. Repeat this three 
or four times at intervals, removing the earth deeper each time 
for the purpose. When the main root has descended about a 
foot deep, which it will do in a very short time, by being 
cleared of all fibres upon it but those at its very extremity, 
it will have reached the rich soil at the bottom of the hole. 
Remove then the uppermost foot of soil, and fill iniwith silver- 

iK 2 
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isaud. This answers two purposes. The water given to the plants 
will immediately sink down ^through the sand to the roots, 
where it is alone wanted; and the inaiii stem of the root will 
not be induced to Ibrin fibres on its sides. The roots will be 
ready for use in about fAur or five months’ time. 

This plan may seem^roublesome, but it is not very much 
so in reality. The Horse-radish, however, may be grown like 
any other ordinary plant, by merely putting out the plants in 
a good soil, on a high piece d* ground, at the distance of a foot 
or more apart. 

Lepidium sativum. 

CRESS. 

llidtem. 

Cress-seed may be .sown in the open ground wlic-n the Ihiins 
cease in October. It is best to sow only a siiial) (jiiantity at a 
time, and to keep up a succession of sowings, at short interval.s, 
during: the Cold season. A,s the makes rarelv (*iit it for ii.se till 
it is three or fair inches high, it is as widl to sow it broadcast, 
and rather thinly*. 

If, however, it be required to be eaten, as is ii.sual in England, 
when little more than tlm seod-h*aves are formed, it may be 
raised at nearly all times in the year. It is best in that cast^ 
to make the sowings in large shallow j)ans, filled with goo<l 
light soil, The soil sjiould Ijc well w'atere<l, and tlu) seed tlien 
sc*attered thickly over its surface. Over the pan a covering 
should be plaoenl till the seed germinates, and then bo n.mioved. 
In a few days the cress will be fit for cutting. 

In order to save ^ced, in the Ciarly part of the Cold season 
plants in the open ground at about six incln.'s apart should bo 
reserved. The.se by the coniineneeiij(uit of the Hot .‘<ea.son will 
yield a plentiful supjjy of seed, wdiieli .should bo carefully 
stored away for future use. 


Brassica oleracea. 

CAitnAor:, 

Kohee. 

The varieties of Cabbage cultivated in Europe are very 
numerous ;|but between many of them there is scarcely a pen*- 
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eeptible diflTeronce, the merit of each consisting principally in 
its being better adapted than otlw^rs lor the particular season at 
which it is raised. Tn this country, however, as there is only , 
one season when the Cabbage can bo cultivated at all, a number 
of varieti(‘S would be usch^ss. A sel jction, therefore, of some 
three or four of tbe best is all that caif be required. 

Among these the Early York :jaay perhaps be considered 
indispensable, both for the quickness of its growth and the 
delicacy of its flavour. ' 

Any one or two of the following kinds, which are all of esta- 
blished reputation, maybe added: — Battersea, Ihnporor, Non- 
])areil, Paignton, ahd Imperial. The kinds, seeds of which are 
annually imported by the Agri -Horticultural Society from 
America and the Cape, besides the Early York and Battersea, 
are — 

^JhiK SuoAU-LOAF. — So Called from its peculiar shape ; not a 
very desirable variety ^^r this country, as it has no especial 
merit as rei-ards flavour to recommend it ; and its outer leaves 
arc very a})t soon to decay from exposure to the sun. 

Savoy (JAnuAGE. — A variety with curly or crumpled leaves, 
I’orms a dense comjmct head, and is of very strong flavour ; bears 
the heat of this ciuiutry better perhaps than any other. 

Drumhead. — A coarse Cattle-Qibbago, of immense size, not 
admissible into tlio gardem. 

IvED t^Ai’.uAGE. — A small variety of the Drumhead kind; 
loniis a dcmselv close head ; used only for pickling. 

I'he beginning of September is about as early as sowings 
may bo commencctl witli any advantage. The attempt to raise 
Cabbages curlier is attended with great trouble, and generally 
with but little success. Occasional sowings may be made for 
succession of crops up to the end of the year, later than which 
it is not of much use to continue them. 

The earlier sowings, to be more conveniently protected from 
rain, had better be made in large guinlahs. As the si'cd, if 
good, gcu’ininatos in tw'o days, it is best to test it by a trial- 
sowing, and then to sow it only just as thickly as to render it 
unnecessary to thin out the seedlings. If the seedlings, not- 
Avithstanding, come up too croAvded, they must be piickcd out 
immediately to tAVo inches apart. To prevent damping ofl’, 
they must have as much light as can possibly bj given them. 
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short of direct sunshine. They must, at the same time, he 
carefully kept from exposure \o heavy rain. 

It is better not to be in too great a luirrv to put the young 
plants out in the open ground. If they become large and 
crowded in the gmulahV they had better be thinned <.)ut anti 
transplanted into other gumlahs, rather than put out in the 
ground before the liains. a^;e over, although that may not be 
before the middle of October. 

The soil where the plants? are to be grown can hardly be 
made too rich with manure. The most economical way of 
proceeding is to draw rows of lines a foot and a half apart. In 
these dig holes about eight inches wide and "eight inches deep, 
at intervals of a foot And a half apart. Fill up the holes with a 
rich compost of mould and manure, and put in each a Cabbage- 
plant. The young plants will require to be protected from the 
sun for three or four days. A broken flower-pot or a Plantain 
leaf placed over them in the daytime an<l removed at night 
answers the purpose well. They should not be suflrred to Hag 
for want of water ; and when they have become well established 
and are making growth, the application of liquid manure 
will be highly beneficial. Frequent watering will have the 
tendency to make the earth cake and harden on the surface. 
When this happens, it should be broken up by hoeing round 
the stems. 

The Cabbage takes about four months from the time of 
sowing to' come to perfection. 

When a head of Cabbage has been cut, if the stump be left 
in the ground it will send out side shoots and produce two or 
three nice heads, little inferior to the one that was cut. 

When tiic Hot season, moreover, approaches, and the Cab- 
bages no longer form heads, young sprouts will be produced 
from the old stalks, affording a nice supply of greens for the 
table till a very late period. 


COLEWORT — COLLARD. 

Cabbages cut for cooking when little more than half-grown, 
and before they have begun to form a head, are usually called 
** Greens.” The particular kind above named and Vanack are 
accounted, best for the purpose ; but some persons consider that 
nearly all kifds answer equally well. 
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In this country, in the way of Greens nothing can equal 
Cauliflower-plants, cut w^hen not .quite half-grown, for flavour 
and delicacy. • 

BRUSSELS SPROUT,S. 

A variety of Cabbage, which, instead of forming one single 
head, produces numerous small ones, of about the size of a * 
jmllet’s egg. It is in season in Euro{>e*during the hard weather, 
when other vegetables of the s^wt are unattainable, and is 
accounted then a great delicacy. 

I have tried to cultivate it at Chinsurah, but though the 
plants throve • wel] they did not produce the crop of little 
compact heads they do in Europe, but only ill-formed bunches 
of small leaves, quite unfit for the table. At the several 
vegetable shows of the Agri-Horticultural Society I have visited 
at Calcutta 1 have never seen satisfactory specimens of this 
vegetable exhibited. Possibly it might succeed in the cold 
climate of the Upper Provinces, but the cultivation of it would 
be hardly worth the trouble. 

BORECOLE — SCOTCH KALE. 

A variety of Cabbage remarkable for its crimped and plume- 
like leaves, which spread abroad Joosely, and never form, as 
other kinds do, a compact head. Its principal merit in Europe 
consists in its great hardihood. In this country there can be 
no reason for cultivating it on that account. It has conse- 
quently little to recommend it but its curious and ornamental 
appearance. The time and manner of cultivation are the same 
as for any other kind of Cabbage, 

CAULIFLOWER. 

PhoohKohce. 

There are some eight or nine varieties of Cauliflower given in 
the English seedsmens lists, but none are to be preferred to the 
sort called ** Walcheren,” which is of old and well-established 
reputation. In the Upper Provinces this vegetable, raised 
from imported seed, may be grown to perfection. AVhere such 
is the case, none but imported seed should be made use of. 
But in Lower Bengal it is from acclimated seeoj only that it 
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can be brought to produce heads of any size. Tlie fine-looking 
Cauliflowers sold in the Calcutta bazars, as well as the large 
specimens sent to the horticultural shows there, are always 
raised from acclimated seed. This seed, I understand, is com- 
nionl}^ obtained from Paina, that being about the most southerly 
locality in the plains of India where it can be matured. It 
bears a high price at Calcutta, wliere as much as two rupees is 
demanded for one rupee’s weight of it. 

The directions given for the cultivation of Cabbage ap])ly alike 
for tliat of the Cauliflower, except that the Cauliflower requires, if 
anything, a richer soil and a more liberal supply of manure. 

In the vicinity of Calcutta, plants raised from imported seed 
grow to a great size, and do not form heads till late in the 
season, even if they ever form them at all, and then only of 
about the size of a tea-cup. These, liowever, will be found of 
very delicate flavour, and .in my opinion superior to those raised 
from acclimated seed. 

jMr. Errington, head-gardener to the Agri-IIorticultural 
Society, communicated to me likewise the curious fact, that a 
large quantity- of Cauliflower seed he received a year or two 
ago from the North-West, and sowed in the Society’s garden, 
proved equally unsatisfactory as that from Europe and America 
usually does, and produced heads no larger than a wine-glass. 

Some cultivators strongly recommend the removal of the 
lower leaves, as of great efficacy in causing the plants to form 
flower-heads. 

A method I have found very successful in the cultivation of 
this vegetable has been to put out tlie plants, when very young, 
singly into small pots, and when they have outgrown those to 
shift them into others just about large cnougli for them to 
complete half their growth in ; and when the Pains are over 
to transfer them to their places in the open ground. If planted 
so deep that the whole of the stem is be.ried boncath tlio soil, 
very little, if any, earthing-up will be required afterwards. By 
exposing the plants to the sun a few days before removal from 
the pots, they will not flag or in any way suffer on bring put 
out into the open ground. This may seem an unnecessarily 
troublesome mode of proceeding. I am, however, inclined to 
l>tdieve that it is one which involves less trouble than any other. 
The i)ots caij be kept in a place where the plants are i>rotccfed 
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from over-much wet and sun, and, with the exception of being 
regularly watered, left almost tp themselves. Thus all the 
carthing-up and constant attention which takes up so much of 
the malee’s time may be saved, and the risk of damping-off 
avoided as well. Moreover, the cramping of the roots in pots 
during the earlier period of their growth has been attended, as 
I have thought, with the usual beneficyal effect of inducing the 
plants more readily to form heads oif bloom ; and this, as regards 
plants raised from imported seed, is a point of the greatest 
consequence. 

m 

, SPROUTING-BUOCCOLI. 

« 

A variety which, instead of forming one large single head, 
produces numerous small ones on the axils of the leaves. Its 
principal merit in Europe consists in its supplying an excellent 
dish at a period of the year when no other variety of Broccoli or 
Cauliflower is to be had. It is, however, an infeiior vegetable, 
and possesses no particular merit to recommend its cultivation 
in this country. 

I have made attempts to cultivate it in my garden at Chin- 
surah, but with no success; nor have I seen at the Calcutta 
vegetable-shows any specimens but what were uniformly most 
unsaiisfiictory. 

BROCCOLI. 

Of this vegetable there are several varieties mentioned in the 
Ihiglish seedsmen’s lists. Broccoli, however, is itself only a 
description of Cauliflower, or more properly, perhaps, a name 
given to a group of Cauliflowers wdiich are able to sustain a 
severer degree of cohl. A distinction, therefore, between Broccoli 
and Cauliflower is hardly to bo recognised in this country, where 
the cultivation of botli vegetables must bo in every respect 
essentially the same, and carried on at precisely the same season. 

KXOL-KOHL — KOUL-RABI. — TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE. 

. There are two varieties of this vegetable, the purple and the 
green, very much the same in point of merit. The best seed is 
obtained from the Cape of Good Hope. 

For the manner of cultivation the same directions apply in 
every respect as for the Cabbage, except that tin) plants, not 
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requiring so much room, may be put out somewhat nearer to 

one another. . . 

Knol-kohl takes about six weeks or two montJis to arrive at a 
state St for the table, and is always most acceptable, as being* 
the earliest Ihiropean vegetable of the season. If allo^\ed to 
grow to a great size it becomes hard, woody, and strong in 
flavour. It is in its best condition when about the size of a 
tennis-ball. The upper haVt of the vegetable is always the 
most tender. ^ 

Brassica Rapa. 

TURNIP. 

I 

Selgum. 

There are several varieties of the Turnip, both of the white 
and of the yellow. Eemarkably fine specimens of many of 
these are raised in this country, but they mostly have a strong 
and rather acrid flavour, rendering them far from agreeable. 
For cultivation, therefore, the earliest sorts would be the more 
desirable, being quickest in growth and of mildest flavour. 
None, perhaps, will be found to surpass the Whitestone. 

The time to commence sowing the seed is about the middle 
of October. The sow ing may be made broadcast ; and in order 
that it may be done evenly, wdiich is of great importance, the 
seed should be mixed with* about four timers its bulk of dry 
silver-sand. But the better plan, perhaps, is to sow it in drills, 
about a foot apart, and then at the very earliest stage of their 
growth to hoe out the seedlings to the distance of a foot from 
each other. Nothing can be more injurious to the plants than 
to allow them to be in the least crow ded, for in that case they 
expend themselves in leaves, without forming bulbs. 

The soil, which before the sowing should be well dug up, 
ought to be of a light quality, but not recently manured. 
The plants require to be abundantly watered to promote rajud 
growth. 

Sinapis alba. 

MUSTARD. 

liaee. 

Scarcely any directions can be required for the cultivation 
of Mustard.^ The seed, sown broadcast and very thickly in a 
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small piece of ground at any time in the Cold season, will be 
up in two or three days, and shortjy afterwards supply cuttings 
for a salad. Tcf secure seed, a few plants raised at the com- 
mencement of the Cold season should be allowed to remain. 
These will afford an abundant crop ot^ seed just as the Hot 
weather sets in. 

Grambe maritimab 

i 

SEAKALJr. 

This vegetable, as far as I am aware, has never been 
cultivcjtofl with success in India, nor do I see the probability 
that it ever c^u be. The plants require to be two or three 
years old before they can be Wiight into culture for the table; 
and ill this country it is not likely that they can be preserved 
till they attain to that age, even if they can be kept through a 
single llot and Rain season. 

The seed is very small, and contained in a seed-vessel of the 
size of a pea, of a hard horny nature, and which takes a month 
or more to lie in the ground and soften before the seed can 
sprout. I have raised plants Irom seed sown in October. They 
put forth a lew tliick leatliery leaves, but though apparently 
healthy and vigorous, made little growth, and soon perished after 
the commencement of the Hot season. 

Raphanus sativus. 

RADISH. 

Moolee. 

There are two principal kinds of Radish, the long-rooted and 
the turnip-rooted. The former is, perhaps, of the tw’o the more 
tender and delicate, but the latter requires less care in cultivation. 

Radislies raised from seed sown much belbre the middle ot** 
0(!tober will generally be found tough, acrid, and hardly eatable. 
It is little better than wasting the seed to commence sowing 
earlier. 

The soil, if of a close nature, will be the better for being 
lightened with wood-ashes. It should not have been recently 
manured. A partially-shaded situation is the best. 

The sowing may be made broadcast, w'hich is least trouble- 
some ; but the way recommended by English gaij^eners, and 
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the move economical one, is to so\y in drills. The drills shoiild 
be in rows, three or four inches apart, and the seed should be 
buried in them a quarter of an inch deep. After the sowing 
the ground sliould be well trodden down, or the Eadishes will 
not be well formed. AVlien up, the young plants may be 
thinned out to three or four inches apart. 

The seed usually gerqiinates in three days, and the Radishes 
are ready for pulling in sor lewhat less than a month afterwards. 
Consequently repeated sowiiigs for succession-crops had better 
be made at intervals of ten days or a fortnight between. 

“The turnip-rooted,” Captain Weston states, “ transplant very 
well if taken up young, and give much finf r Eadishes than the 
seed-bed, being lurger, milder, and more crisp.” 

Radishes require to be well watered during growth, and 
the soil upon becoming at all dry and caked should be hoed. 
There is a description of Radish, apparently indigenous to this 
(‘ountry, produced sometimes of an enormous size, and much 
consumed by the natives in the Upper Provinces during the 
Cold w'eatlier. It is extremely mild and tender, but totally 
devoid of the fine flavour for whhjh the best European kijuls 
are distinguished. 

Raphaniis caudatus : Eat-tailcd Radish, is a singular vegetable 
that has lately come into cultivation, and is remnrkabio for the 
strange-shaped pods it bears, which soon reach a length of as 
much as three feet. The plants when up will needs have to bo 
tliinned out to about a foot and a half from each other. 


Abelmoschus esculentus. 
o c H n O—f) K Ji A— G o li n o. 

Dhenroos — Ram- Toroot e. 

This vegetable, so common in all parts of India, grows to 
about two or three feet high, and is familiar to most persons for 
the large handsome yellow, flower it bears. The erect horn- 
like pods, when cooked for the table, are of an agreeable 
flavour, but on account of their slimy nature are not generally 
in favour with Europeans. This sliminess may, however, be in 
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a great measare removed by cutting them into small pieces, 
and frying them, instead of boijing them only, ns is move 
comrnouly done.# 

They are valuable, moreover, for aflfordiiig a disli at the 
close of the Kaiiis, a season when frequently Potatoes and other 
vegetables are scarcely to be had. 

The seed should be sown at the beginning of the Rains^ and 
tlie plants put out at two feet apartj Any ordinary garden-soil 
suits them. 


POLYGONACE/E. 

Rheum. 

R H U B A K B. 

A vegetable extensively cultivated in Europe, fertile delicious 
tarts and preseuwes mad(5 of its large thick leaf-stalks. 

I have sue ceded in raising plants from seed sown in Novem- 
her, tlie leaf-stems of which attained before the Hot season to 
the length of four inches, and the thickness of a man’s little 
finger. The s(*ed w^as sown in a guiulah, and the young plants 
put out into large pots full of soil W(dl enriched with old cow- 
manure and ’wood-ashos ; one in each pot. They perished at 
tin* coiumoiicemeut of the Hot season. 

There so(}ms, indeed, little probability that Rhubarb raised 
from seed can ever be cultivated successfully in the plains of 
India, for seedlings take two years before they become lit to be 
cut for tabh^ use — an ago they could never attain to here, as 
the plants will not live through the Hot season. 

Hut as Rhubarb is cultivated in the Nilghcrries, it is not 
improbable that were idants of one or two years’ age brought 
down thence in 0<*tober, and planted out, two feet apart, in 
well-manured ground in a shady situation, and abundantly 
watered, they would yield a supply of cuttings for the table in 
February. IMiis miglit easily bo tried, and if found siiccesslul 
would well repay the trouble and expense. 

When in full vigour of growth Rhubarb delights in very rich 
manure, aud requires the most shady situation that cau be 
given it. 
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Rumex montanus. 

FKEXCH SOPiRKIi. 

This plant has large succnhnt leaves of tlio size of those ol 
a Cos-lettuce, and less acid than those of the coinnion bonvl, 
which in appearance it in nowise resembles. It is an excellent 
ingredient to use abundantly in soups, and serves to impart a 
peculiarly fine flavour to o\>aeIettes. 

Dr. Fabre Tonnerre told nte he had it in his garden at Calcutta 
thriving well, and available for use all the year through. Even 
in p]urope it requires a shady situation, more especially therefore 
will it do so in this country. It requires, no doiibt, a rich soil 
and abundant watering, as the qui(*ker and more luxuriant its 
growth the milder and more agreeable its flavour. It is easily 
raised from seed ; but the more ordinary mode of propagation 
is by division of the roots. 


AMAKANTACE/E. 

Amaranthus oleraceus. 

Sdff. 

This and its varieties are extensively cultivated by the 
natives all over India : the plants are fit for use during the 
Eains: the part eaten is the soft succulent stem, which is sliced 
into small pieces, and dressed in the manner of French Deans. 
To my taste a most insipid vegetable, hardly ac(jei)table oven 
when nothing else in the way of green vegetable is to be had. 

Dr. Eoxburgh says there are 

“ Several varieties cultivated as pot-herbs, of which the following 
are remarkable : — 

“ a, viridis. — The common green sort. Most cultivated. 

ruber. — A beautiful variety, with a clear bright-red stem, 
branches, petioles, nerves, and veins, and iho leaves themselves 
rather rust-coloured. 

“ y. albus.— All the parts that are red in ^ arc lujro of a clear, 
shining, white colour. Much cultivated in Bengal. 

“ giganteus. — Five to eight feet high, with a stem as thick as 
a man V wrist. The tender succulent tops of the stems and branches 
are sometimes served up on our tables as a substitute for Aspa- 
lagus.” 
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Amaranthus Gangeticns. 

Lai SAff. 

The same remarks apply to this as to the last. Dr. Roxburgli 

says : — • . 

% 

“ Varieties of this speoioSj many tolei’ahly permanen t, diPforiug 
chiefly in colour from green with the slightest tinge of red, to 
rufous, liver-coloured, and bright redi They are more generally 
used among the natives of l^engajr than any other sjiecies or 
variety/’ 


CIIP]\OPODIACE.E. 

Spinacea oleracea. 

SPINACH. 

There arc two varieties of Spinach: the prickly-seeded with 
triangular leaves, and the smooth-seeded with round leaves. 
In .Europe those are sown at two distinct seasons, but in this 
country the same season is suited to each. 

The seed should be sown in October, when the Kains are over, 
broadcast, or in drills, wliicti is the better plan. The distance 
between each drill should be a foot, and between each plant in 
the drills four inches. Spinach loves a rich soil and a shady 
situation well watered. The young: plants, if not protected by 
a net (.»r some other moans, arc very liable to be devoured by 
sparrows. 

Beta vulgaris. 

BEET. 

Chinch mda. 

This vegetable appears to bo far more generally cultivated 
in India than it is in England. When sliced and dressed w^ith 
vinegar it affords during the Cold season an immediate amF 
most delicious pickle. Care should be taken that the root be in 
no way damaged or cut open before it is boiled, or the colouring 
matter will be discharged, and it will in consequence lose much 
of its handsome appearance. 

There are several varieties of the vegetable, but they vary 
more perhaps in form and in colour than they do in flavour ; for 
the table that of the deepest blood-colour is generally held in 
highest estimation, as it is undoubtedly the handsomest. 
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The end of September is a suitable time to commence sowing ; 
previous to wliieh the soil should be toh'iably manured, dug 
deeply, and well broken up, and rendered as loc'se us possible. 

The seed may be sown broadcast ; but a far better plan is to 
draw drills over the prepared plot of ground at the distance of a 
foot apart; and then another set of drills, also a foot apart, 
crossing the first ones at right angles. Where these drills cross 
each other, drop in two ojf three seeds. In the places where 
more than one of the two or^three seeds sown come up, all but 
the one should be either pulled up and thrown away, or taken 
np carefully and planted where they are wanting. The sei‘d 
usually germinates in tliree days. 

The young seedlings being much of the colour of the sod in 
which they grow, are hardly visible at first. Tlie ground tbere- 
fore should be narrowly examined before it be concluded, as it 
often prematurely is, that the sowing lias faih'd. 

♦Sparrows are excessively fond of the young plants; wlieic, 
therefore, these birds are numerous, it is indispensable that a 
net should be spread over the ground at tlui time the seed is 
sown, and left there till the plants have attained a considerable 
size, otherwise not a vestige of them will be bdl. 

It is not an unusual plan to mako sowings of Beet in 
gumlahs; and when the plants are about six iiiclies high, to put 
them out in a* piece of ground prepared for them. The 'advan- 
tage of this method is that it admits of the sowing'beiiig made 
earlier, and so of course secures au earlier ci’op. 

A second sowing about a mouth or six weeks hif(;r may b(3 
made for a succession. Abundant irrigation is very bonelicial 
to this vegetable, especially Ircquent watering with li<(uid 
manure, to which the addition of a little salt lias been rec^om- 
mended. Frequent loosening of the soil is also highly advan- 
*tageons, and more partiimlarly so is tlie removing of the earth 
from the upper portion of tlie roots, and taking away all small 
fibres that form upon them. 

Beet-root is often produced of an enormous size, but tlie best 
for culinary use is that which has attained to little more than 
the thickness of a man’s wrist. When grown to a much larger 
size it is apt to become woody, and. disfigured with whitish 
concentrical rings. 
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BASELLACEJE. 

Basella cordifolia and B. alba. 

MALABAR NIQHTSHA’DE. 

Poee. 

A climbing plant, with very succuleijt stems and leaves, used 
as a pot-lierb much in the way of Spriach : cultivated by natives 
against their dwellings in all parw of India, but hardly re- 
cognised as a garden vegetable by Europeans. 


PERIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

FABACEuE. ! 

Pisum sativum. 

I’EAS. 

Muiur. 

There is no vegetable of which the seedsman’s list contains 
so many varifitios as of the Pea. Between several, however, 
scun'ol y anj (lift’i;rence exists but in name ; and a selection of 
throe, or at the most four, will be aU that can by any possibility 
1.) ' u<!<‘(li'fl in an Indian gartlen. 

1. Early Peas, such as Daniel O’Rourke, Early Emperor, 
Niniblt; 'I’uilor, grow only to two or three feet high, need 
no stick.s, and j)i-oduee their crops in .about six weeks after sown. 
Thi'ir earliness of bearing is their chief, if not their only, rocom- 
niendation ; for their produce is small, poor, and very deficient 
in flavour, as well as scanty in quantity. 

There is also an acclimated Pea called Grey Pea, CJiota Mutur,, 
much cultivated in Bengal, and met with abundantly in the 
Calcutbv markets at a very early period ; in my opinion, how- 
ever, unworthy of cultivation in the garden, being exceedingly' 
small, and all but flavourless. 

2. What are called Summer-Peas grow to a gre^r height, 
are longer in growing, not bearing till about three month^fter 
the time of sowing, and supply a long succession of gath^'ngs 
for the table. These comprise the different kinds of plump 
Marrowfats, Prussian Blue, Bedman’s Imperial, and others. 
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For size and excellence of flavour of its Pea, no kind surpasses 
Bedman’s Imperial. It is not of very high growth, and yields 
f abundantly, and in long succession. 

Equally excellent ako is the Pea, annually imported from 
America by the Agri-Horticultural Society, called t lie Peruvian 
— a large, full Marrowfat, with black eye, as is likewise the 
Eugenie, an early wrinkfed variety. The Sugar-Pea, remarkable 
for its great flat eatable pci^s, though occasionally grown about 
Calcutta, is not Inuch to be commended. 

3. The late wrinkled Peas, of which there are several 
varieties, do not appear to me well adapted for cultivation in 
this country ; first, because the seed does not keep so well as 
that of the Summer varieties, and as often as not proves 
unsound when sown ; and, secondly, because for the most part 
they grow to a great height, take a long time to complete 
their growth, and are almost sure to be prostrated by a high 
wind, either before they come into bearing or when laden with 
their crop. 

Except in a soil that has been exhausted by over-cropping 
the Pea seems .to be abundantly productive without the aid 
of much manuring. The earth should be well dug over towards 
the ^nd of the Kains to bo in a state of preparation for the 
sowing, which, however, m\wt not take place till the Ilains are 
completely over. 

Dr. Liebig states that The Pea thrives best if the seed is 
put two or three inches deep in the soil. The roots of the 
Pea-plant do not spread sideways, but go deej) into the earth ; 
hence Peas require a deep soil tilled down to the lower layers, 
and a loose subsoil. Fresh manure has scarcely any influence 
upon the growth of Peas.” * 

« Before sowing the ground should be again dug over and 
broken up fine, and drills made, running north and south, about 
two inches deep tod about thirty inches apart. In Europe, 

* where it is recommended that Peas should liave as much light 
and air as possible, the rows are made as much as four or five 
feet apart; but I have found in this country thirty inches 
ample, and that the plants thrive better lor the certain amount 
of shade they afford one another from their closeness. I also 
consider that they do better in a spot where they are partially 
* ‘ Natoral Laws of Ilusbandry,* p. 1.54. 
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shaded than where they are exposed during the whole of the 
day to the full power of the sun.* 

It is better to make a trial-sowing a week or so previous, in 
order to determine how thickly the seeds should be sown, as 
well as to check dishonesty on the part of the m&lee, who has 
sometimes a trick of purloining the seeds from the ground after 
they are sown, and then maintaining that they were too old 
and bad to germinate. ^ 

If in the trial- sowing only a small proportion be found to 
germinate, it is perhaps the best plan to sow the whole batch 
in a very light sandy soil in giimlahs, and then transfer to the 
drills those that prove sound as soon as they have sprouted. 
This plan it will be found advisable to resort to, more particu- 
larly with the wrinkled Marrowfats, which from their softness 
and apparent immaturity often come to this country in a less 
sound state than other kinds. 

If the seed, however, prove satisfactory, and nearly all good, 
it may be sewn in the drills in a single line a little less than 
an inch apart. To sow more thickly would not only be to 
waste the seed, but to have two or three crowded and emaciated 
plants in the place of each stout and vigorous one. The earth 
shouhl be damp, as indeed it will be if the sowing is made 
immediately after the Bains; feu* later sowing it should be 
watered twelve hours previously, to render it sufficiently moist. 
The r(‘as, if sound, will sju’out in three or four days ; but if, on 
examining the sowing about the fourth day, by gently removing 
the earth from the surface, they be found in a foul, dirty 
condition wdth the moist earth clinging around them, it may 
be decided that they are decayed, and preparation should be 
immediately made for a fresh sowing. 

When the plants are about half a foot high they should be 
earthed up : it is then also the best time to stick them before 
they begin to fall about. The mode of sticking 1 adopt is to 
make the sticks of every two rows lean together so as to cross 
each other at about eight inches fn)m their tops, and to tie 
them where they cross. 

The plants need not be watered till they come into bearing, 
when water may be advantageously applied, in order to keep 
the Pea tender, and to prevent it from l ipening too soon. 

To gather the pods when ready, the mftlee should be furnished 

L 2 
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with a pair of scissors for cutting them off, and not be aUowed 
to wrench them, as is usually done, from the stems, often 
,cansmg thereby great damage to the plants. 

Sowing for succession ehould be made at intervals of about a 
month, but in Bengal not later than the middle of December. 

There is perhaps no vegetable that deteriorates less from 
sowing seed saved in the country, year after year, than the 
Pea. Any one, therefore, ^who has once received a good 
supply of seed, particularly in the Upper Province.^, whither 
the expense of carriage of imported seed is very great, need 
require no fresh supply from Europe for many yejirs, if he ever 
does at all. The seed saved, however, must be the best produce 
the plants yield, and not the mere refuse, left after numerous 
gatherings for the table. An especial crop should be grown for 
the sole purpose of saving seed from. 

■ The seed, when well dried, should be stored in bottles and . 
carefully corked, as there is a small species of beetle which 
preys upon them, and which would otherwise enter and destroy 
the whole stock. 


Canavalia gladiata. 

MuJchiin Seem. 

A native vegetable : the pod is large, flat, sword-shaped, fully 
nine inches long, and more than an inch and a quarter wide ; 
though rather coarse-looking, when sliced and boiled is exceed- 
ingly tender, and, as I tlnnk, about the nicest of all the 
native vegetables, little if anything inferior to French Beans, 
and thoroughly deserving of cultivation in the garden. 

The plant is a perennial, and a most extensive climber, 
ascending to the summit of the loftiest trees, and bearing year 
rffter year, from the end of the Kains, throughout the Cold season, 
an abundant crop aloft in the branches. Sow the seed in June. 

Dr. Boxburgh describes three varieties thus : — 

“ a. Erythrosperma : flowers and seeds red. 

“ p. Erythrosperma ; flowers white and seeds red. 

. “y. Leucosperma': flowers and large seeds white. Pods alwut 
two feet long, often twenty seeded. This variety is considered the 
most wholesome of them all, and is extensively used at the tables 
of Europeans, as well as by the natives of Bylhet, where it is in- 
digenous.” 
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Mocuna nivea. 

Khantaeh. 

A very excellent native vegetable, but little known, I believe,* 
to Europeans. 

Roxburgh says : " By removing the exterior velvety skin of 
the large fleshy tender pods, they are when dressed a most 
excellent vegetable for the table, and*tlie full-grown Beans are 
scarcely inferior to the large Garden Beans of Europe.^’ To me 
the Beans seem to partake rather of the agreeable flavour of the 
Lima^Bean, and afford a very nice dish during the latter end of 
the Rain seagon. 

The seeds should be sown in July,^an4" the plants, being 
supplied with some kind of support to climb upon, demand no 
further care in their cultivation. ^ ^ 

Dolichos Sinensis. 

ASPARAGUS BEAK. 

Burhutee — Ldbeea. 

A runner Bean, native of India, and common in all parts 
of the country. In appearance the pods differ littlejprom 
those of ordinary Kidney Beans, but are very indifferent as to 
flavour, and have little to recommend them, except that they 
are produced during the Rains, when Beans of other kinds are 
unattainable. The seeds should be sown in J uly. 

Lablab vulgare. 

A native vegetable : the pod is a broad, flat kind of French 
Bean, and is dressed and cooked in the manner of French Beans. 

Four eatable varieties, met with for sale in the bazars during 
the Cold season, are thus described by Dr. Roxburgh ; — 

“a. Albiflorum: Shcet-seeni: flowers white, smallish ; cultivated 
in gardens, and supported by poles, often forming arbours about 
the dooi’s of the poor natives. The tender pods eaten like French 
Beans ; the seeds never. The plant has no disagreeable smell. 

“ Eubiflorum : Jeea-seem : flowers red ; cultivated like the last, 
and much esteemed by the natives. 

“ y. Jrhirpurascens : Goorddl-seein : flowers largo, purplish. A 
large variety ; cultivated like the last. Legumes broader, with the 
seeds more remote than any of the other varieties. 

“ 8. Purpureum ; Bultoseem: stem and the large flowers purple. 
Pods deep purple.*' 
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Lablab caltratnm. 

A native vegetable of tbe*saine cliaraeter as the last, of 
♦which the following description is givpn by Dr. iWburgli : — 

All the vai'ioties of this species are cultivated during the cold 
season in the gardens and about the d<x>r8 of tlie natives, i’orining 
not only cool shady arbours, but furnishing tlieni Avith an excellent 
pulse for their curries, &c.,» in their tender pods. Jn short, these 
and their varieties of L. vulgare may be called the Kidney Beans of 
the Asiatics, 

“ a. Rectum : Panch-seem : pods straight ; seeds reddish ; flowers 
white, large. 

“ Falcatum minus : BdyhonuJeo-seem : pods falciUe, size of the 
little finger ; flowers wLite, largish. 

“ y. Falcatum majiis : ' Bood-jntnli-seem : pods falcate, much longer 
than in ; flowers purple. 

“S. Gladiatum, floro albo : Sada-jamai-puli-seeui": pt»ds glad i ate- 
clavate, length of the little Anger ; flowers white. 

Gladiatum, flore piirpureo; Pituli-jamai-pulisecm : pods as 
in y ; flowers reddish pur[>le. 

“ $, Macrocarpum : Gychi-seem : the largest of all ; pods six to 
eight inches long; seeds black, with a 'white eye; flowers red.” 

Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. 

GOA-BEAN— CHEXAUX-DE-FRISE BEAN. 

Chdri-l'oni-Seem. 

A native vegetable : bears a curious four-sided pod, six or 
eight incdies long and half an inch wide, with a leafy kind of 
fringe running along the length of its four comers. The pod is 
cooked whole, in the manner of French Beans, to which it is far 
inferior in flavour. 

Though as a vegetable of little value, the plant is well worth 
a^place in the garden, being ornamental for the large blue 
flowers it bears in the Cold season, as well as for the effect 
of its curious pods hanging upon it. The heed is sown in the 
Bains. 

Faba vulgaris. 

BROAD BEAN. 

Seem, 

Of this vegetable, which possesses in India little of that 
peculiar flavour for which it is esteemed in Europe, there are 
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two principal varieties : the Long Pod and the Broad Windsor. 
The latter takes a longer time to mature, is of higher flavour, 
and for that reason better suited for this country. 

Sowings should be made about the middle of October. The 
seed should first bo immersed in a basin of water as hot as the 
hand can bear, and be allowed to steep twelve hours or more. 
Unless this mode of softening their rinds be adopted they will 
remain a long time in the ground tefore germinating, or if 
the ground be dry will fail of gcribinating altogether. 

The seeds are to be put in the ground two inches deep, in 
rows Iff double drills four inches apart, with a space of two feet 
between each ‘row of double drills. When the plants come into 
full blossom, about an inch should be nipped off from the top 
of each. This will prevent the formation of more blossoms, and 
cause those already opened to form pods. 

A good plan, and one that saves trouble in the end, is to 
place the seeds, after they have been steeped, in a gumlah of 
moist eai th- and when they sprout sow them in the ground 
where they are to remain. It will then be certain that none but 
sound seeds are sown, and there will be no risk of great gaps 
occurring in the drills, and of much ground being thus wasted. 

Or a better plan still, perhaps, is this : — Sow the steeped 
seed in large seed-pans filled with soil of a loose texture, about 
an inch apart. When the young plants are about two inches 
high, and have become seasoned by exposure to the sun for 
a day or two, transfer them to their places in the open ground. 
Close the earth up rather high about the stems. Abercrombie 
says the fruiting is accelerated nearly a week by transplanting. 
In Bengal I have found the Broad Bean very shy of fruiting; 
possibly transplanting may conduce to render it more prolific. 

Fhaseolus moltiflorus. 

SCARLET RUNNER. 

This is an extensive climber, and bears very large seeds, wlien 
ripe of a mottled dark-purple character. It is a perennial, and 
is said to be a native of India ; but it will not survive through 
the hot months, and therefore must be raised from seed each 
seasou afresh. With the cultivation of it as a vegetable I have 
never had much success, the produce always proving very scanty 
and unsatisfactory. 
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The seeds should Jbe sown in October, when the Bains aro 
over, in a row, at the distance of three inches apart. I have 
sown the seeds earlier, and h^ plants in blossom in the Bains. 
* Their old familiar scarlet Sowers looked very pretty; hut they 
dropped off without setting a single pod. The plants, when 
about three inches high, should have sticks put in the ground 
for their support. 

Phaseplus vulgaris. 

FBENCH OB EIDNET BEANS. 

1. Bunnebs. — ^Bunner French Beans I have found to-be fur 
less prolific in this country than the Dwarf kinds ; and as they 
in no way compensate'by their flavour for their scanty produce, 
it is perhaps desirable to make the principal sowings consist of 
the Dwarf kind. 

The Dutch, bearing small ivory-like seetls, next to the Dwarf 
kinds has proved with me the most productive. The plant is 
of slender habit, does not grow high, and bears long, narrow, 
very delicate pods. 

The seed should be sown in October, in a row, about threo 
inches apart. I have had th«‘ plants in blossom in the Bains, 
but found them utterly unproductive at that season. 

2. Dwabfs, — Of the Dwarf kinds of French Beans, as those 
are called which require no sticks for their support, there are 
a great many named varieties. The principal or only difiereuce, 
however, between them seems to consist in the form and colour 
of the ripened seeds. In flavour, at least as regards those 
cultivated in this country, the several varieties are as much 
alike as possible. 

The first sowing may be made about the beginning of 
October in a good soil. The seeds should be put ip two 
inches apart, about an inch deep, in rows, two feet between 
each row. 

The seed, if sound, will germinate in three or four days; 
and the plants will come into foU bearing in about six weeks 
from the time of sowing. As the crops are of short continuance, 
sowbgs should be made in succession at intervals of about ten 
days to keep up a constant supply. 

1 have not found Dwarf French Beans thrive well except in 
a situation considerably shaded. Where much exposed to the 
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sua the plants not only make slow growtlfe but are apt to have 
their leaves preyed upon and mjich injured by insects ; they 
then become entirely unproductive. 

Pbaaeolaa hmatas. 

LIMA BEAN. 

The seeds of this Bean are annually* imported from America 
by the Agri-Hortieultural Society, and distributed to members 
in tlieir usual packet of vegetable seeds. The plant, notwith- 
standing, is a native of India. 

The Lima Bean, Miss Leslie says, is in America held in 
highest estimation of all. In tliis country, however, it is not 
by any moans as well known and appreciated as it deserves to 
be. Besides being a most delicious vegetable, it possesses also 
the merit of comitig into season just when most others are gone 
otf. The jiods are rather coarse-looking, and are not eaten ; but 
the largo, flat, ivory-like Beans are shelled, laid in a pan of 
cold water, and boiled about two hours, or till they are quite 
soft. They then are exceedingly agreeable, having a mealy 
roast-ehestnut-like flavour. 

The seeds should be sown in October, when the Eains are 
over, about four inches apart in rows. The plants are of 
extensive growth, and require strong sticks for their support. 
A moderately shaded situation suits them best. 


soLanaceai. 

Capsicum. 

C. fSmtescens— Goat Popper. 

C. baccatum — Bird Pcppor. 

C. annuum— Chilli. 

C. grossum — Boll Pepper. 

C. fastigiatnm — Cayenne Pepper, 

There are two principal kinds of Capsicum ; the larger, Avith 
fruits of the length of a man’s forefinger, usually termed for 
distinction Capsicums ; and the smaller, with fruits about an 
inch and a half long, or less, usually called Chillis. The seeds 
of the latter when ground form what is ordinarily called 
Cayennp Pepper. 
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There are a greal^ many varieties of Capsicum grown in 
India, some of which are , very ornamenial when grouped 
together, and bearing their crops of pods of different shapes and 
colours — some orange, ^some bright red, some pale amber, 
and some purple-black. One in particular bears a remarkably 
beautiful fruit, fully of the size of a large lemon, perfectly 
smooth, and of a fine amber-like appearance. 

Seeds may be easily procured from England, where the 
seedsmen’s lists ccmtain as many as from ten to fifteen kinds ; 
and among them one, called the “ Sweet Spanish,” mild enough 
to be used in salads. 

Eor culinary purposes, however, only two are required in 
the garden : the rommon country kind, Lahmurich, and the 
very small sort called Bird’s-eye. The latter is of a most fiery, 
pungent nature, and is used principally for making Chilli-vinegar. 

The seed may be sown at any time of the year. The plants 
bear fruit at all seasons ; they do well in any common garden 
soil, and thrive best in a shady spot. • 

Solanum tuberosum. 

POTATO. 

Aloo. 

The varieties of Potato cultivated in Europe are very nume- 
rous. In this country there do not appear to be more than 
four or five varieties ordinarily met with, and those not of very 
high character, the best being the* red, but rather rare, kind 
called the Eed Californian. The introduction of some of the 
finer varieties from Europe would be very advantageous : they 
are generally ready for taking up there by the end of August ; 
imd if sent out about that time overland to this country 
they would arrive just at the proper season for putting in the 
ground. 

In this country, however, where Potatoes m.ay most commonly 
be obtained from the bazar, it is doubtful whether it be w'orth 
while to cultivate them in the garden, whence the produce can 
be so easily stolen without detection. 

The time for planting Potatoes is towards the end of October. 
It is the general practice in this country to put them in the 
ground whole. Drills are made two feet apart, and three or 
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four inches deep, into which the tubers are propped at the dis- 
tance of a foot apart. The drills ate then covered in with earth. 
When the plants'are about eight inches high, they should be 
earthed up, and water given occasionally,! as the ground becomes 
dry. It is of benefit to the plants to pluck off the flower-buds 
before they open. 

A good, rich, loose soil suits the Pcjtato ; but not one that 
has been dressed with fresh manure. It is important that the 
crop should not be grown two successive seasons in the same 
spot. There is no plant that rejoices more in entirely fresh 
ground than the Potato. 

When the pfants come into blossom, they are considered to 
have completed the number of tubers they will produce. The 
Potatoes should not be dug up till the leaves and stems of 
the plants have quite dried up and perished ; for it is not until 
then that they are thoroughly ripe. Water should be withholdeii 
a fortnight or more previous to the taking up of the tubers. 
The attending to the thorough ripening of the Potato not only 
renders it better for the table, but also makes it keep better 
when laid in store. 

The supply of Potatoes at Calcutta and its vicinity is kept up 
throughout the year by means of crops raised in the plains and 
on the hills at two distinct seasons.. Those sown in the middle 
of October in the plains are dug up in Febraary, and continue 
in use till August or September, at which time supplies are 
obtained of those that have been grown in the hills, where they 
were planted in perhaps March or April. 

In the North-West Provinces the supply of Potatoes grown 
in the plains was principally from Futtehpore, where large 
quantities were annually produced. These failed about July ; 
and from that time for nearly three months, till supplies come 
down from the hills, no Potatoes were to be had. 

Solanum Melongena. 

BRIN JA L — EGG-PLANT — AUBERGINE. 

Begoon. 

One of the most common of the native vegetables of this 
country, cultivated in all parts of India. There are two 
varieties, one with the fruits of the size of a large Orange, and 
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in form like an egg ; and the other with fruits more of the 
form of a Cucumber. The fruits of both kinds are of a fine, 
polished, deep-purple colour. 

I was informed by the late General F. Jenkins that at Patna 
there are as many as five varieties of this vegetable, thus named 
and distinguished : — 

1. Mdm7c : three to five to the seer globular, black. 

2. Gorhhanta: smaller. 

3. BaraMdsiya: cylindrical, black. 

4. Valayeti: oblong, almost cylindrical, white. 

5. Bhdtin : many prickles fruit c3dindricaL 

The seeds are sown at the beginning of the Eains, and tbo 
plants are put out at the distance of a foot and a half apart ; 
though, like all other vegetables, benefited by a rich soil, 
the Brinjal succeeds ordinarily as well as could be desired in 
common garden earth. 

The vegetable comes into season in August, and remains in 
season from that time to the end of the Cold weather. It is 
valuable for the table during the first two or three mouths, 
when few vegetables of any kind are attainable. • 

Solanum lycopersicum. 

. TOMATO — LOVE-APPLE. 

BUdeiee Begoon. 

In the catalogues of the English seedsmen there are given 
several varieties of this vegetable. In one I find as many as 
twenty set down. But except as a matter of curiosity, or merely 
for ornament, no more than one or two kinds can possibly be 
required. The fruit of tlie old kind, com'monly cultivated, was 
^apt to become disfigured by ribs and creases, so much so indeed 
as not unfrequently to split off into portions. The “New 
scarlet Pear-shaped ” is said to bo free from this defect, and a 
very handsome fruit. “ Trophy ” is spoken of as being the largest. 
But the most recent, “ Hathaway’s Excelsior,” is thus described 
by a writer in the * Journal of Horticulture ’ : 

“This is a strong grower and very prolific. The fiiit is larger, 
heavy, and handsome, being nearly as round as a cricket-ball, not 
a rib upon it, and ripening well up to the stem. The .Vin is thin, 
smooth, and shining, and the flesh moderately firm. It is a most 
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excellent sort for slicing np in Tomato salads, and is one of the 
Lest Tomatos for general cultivation. The Royal Horticultural 
Society have bad it on trial at Chiswick, and awarded it a Srst- 
class certificate.” ^ 

The “ Cherry ” and the “ Red Currant ’’are small-fruited kinds 
pretty for decorative purposes. 

The seed should be sown in Octoben in seed-pans ; and the 
young, plants may be put out at the distance of three feet apart 
almost anywhere in the garden, as it does not require high 
culture. It is usual in Europe to keep pinching off the tops of 
the stem’s, just (jbove where they have opened their flowers ; but 
such trouble is hardly needed in this country. It is well that 
the plants should be grown in a different piece of ground each 
year in succession. 

There is a small kind about the size of a Plum very common, 
raised from country seed. This is sown about the beginning of 
the Rains, and yields its produce in October. 


CONVOLVULACEiB. 

Batatas edulis. 

SWEET POTATO. 

Sliukar-Kundo. 

One of the native vegetables of this country, and in common 
cultivation in all parts of India. The plant is of a very exten- 
sively trailing habit, and produces large handsome pink flowei-s 
with purple eye; the tubers it bears are of a long, cylindrical 
form", of the thickness of a man’s finger, and have a Potato* 
like, mealy consistency, with a sweetish taste. There are two 
varieties, the one with red and the other with white tubers. 
The red tubers are. accounted the best. When Potatoes are 
not procurable, they serve as a useful substitute, though their 
sweetness is far from agreeable to most persons. 

The tubers may be planted out in June, about a foot and a 
half apart, in rows, and the crops will be ready for use in the 
Cold season; but it is a vegetable rarely, I believe, if ever, 
cultivated in gardens. 
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LAMIACEiE. 

Mentha viridis. 

>HNT — SPEARMINT. 

Podeena. 

The Mint of this country appears to be a different variety, if 
not a different species, .‘rom the well-known herb of tlmt name 
of the English gardens. The Indian Mint has a roundish criiniieJ 
leaf, not longer than broad; veryde&cient in flavour, esi)ecially 
when cooked. The true English Spearmint has ](»aves compara- 
tively smooth, and, as its name denotes, lance-shaped, more than 
twice as long as broad. I brought down plants of this latter 
kind from Ootacamund and introduced them into my garden at 
Chinsurah, where they throve vigorously. But I found that the 
herb lost in course of time the full strength of scent and flavour 
which it possessed when grown in the hills, and became no better 
for culinary use than the common Indian kind, which I had 
displaced for it. 

The plant is most easily propagated by division of the roots. 
Every sprig nearly mil strike, if planted in a damp, shady 
situation. 

Mentha piperita. 

PErPERMlNT. 

Peppermint iu habit and appearance much resembles common 
Mint. . It thrives well in this country, delighting in a good soil 
and a shady situtation. It is easily propagated in the Cold season 
by setting out in the ground sprigs, pulled off from the plants, 
with a small portion of root attached to them, and keeping 
■ them well watered and shaded till thoroughly established. 

Meriandra Bengalensis. 

BENGAL SAGE. 

This herb is in general use in Lower Bengal for culinary pur- 
poses under the name of Sage, for which, however, it is rather 
an indifferent substitute. It has much larger leaves, but its 
appearance is suflSciently similar to lead a casual observer to 
mistake it for the true Sage of the English gardens. It is easily 
propagated by division of the roots. 
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Salvia officinalis. 

SAGEr 

The true Sage of European gardens is in the climate of India 
a very delicate plant, and can be kept alive through the Hot 
and Rain seasons only with great care. Dr. Yoigt states that 
the Sage plant was introduced into ^the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens in 1809, and that during the five subsequent years it 
never flowered 

It is easily raised from seed in the Cold season. The sowing 
had befter not be made before November, or the young seedlings 
will be nearly sure to damp oft* and perish. The sowing more- 
over is best made in the open ground in^ a well-manured soil, 
protected from sun and rain by a matting supported on a bamboo 
frame. When the plants have four or six leaves, they may be 
thinned out to four inches apart and the matting removed. By 
the end of February they must be transferred to some spot 
sheltered froui the full power of the sun, and protected 
likewise from heavy rain, or they will be sure to die. 

There is, however, so much difficulty in keeping them through 
the Hot and Rain seasons, that the best plan perhaps is to raise 
a large number of plants in the Cold season, and when tliey are 
in full vigour, just upon the approach of the Hot* season, to pull 
them up and pluck off the leaves, and having carefully dried 
them, store them away in well-corked bottles for future use. 

Origanum vulgare. 

MAIUORAM. 

Marjoram is a herb of very little value, I believe, for use in the 
kitclien. It grows well in tlie open ground all the year through, 
and requires little or no attention bestowed upon its ciiltivatioB. 
It is best, however, to renew it annually in October, which may 
be easily done either from seed or by dividing and putting out 
in fresh ground the roots of the old plants. 

Thymus Serpyllum. 

THYME. 

Dr. Voigt states that this herb continued in existence in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a period of more than twenty 
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years without blossoming. I have, however, experienced the 
greatest difficulty in keeping it alive even through a single Hot 
, and Kain season, and have come to the conclusion that the best 
method of obtiiining a supply of it for domestic purposes is to 
treat it in the same manner as recommended for Sage, that is : — 
Sow the seed of it annually in October, and on the approach of 
the following Hot season, gather all tKe leaves from the young 
plants, dry them well, but not in the sun, and then keep them 
in well-corked bottles for rise when required. 


EPI&YNOUS EXOGENS. 

ASTEEACE^. 

Helianthus tuberosus. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

Tliis delicious vegetable is cultivated successfully in most parts 
of India. The tuberous roots arc the parts used for the table, 
and are in season'in November. The ordinary soil of the garden 
generally suits it without the addition of much manure. The 
tubers are put into the ground in May, in rows about a foot and 
a half apart, and with the same distance between each plant, 
and three inches deep. 'I'lio plants grow to three or four feet 
high, and produce their Sunflower-like blossoms in abundance ; 
these possibly it would bo of considerable advantage to remove 
before opening. 

When the tubers are taken up they should Be stored away 
in large flower-pots, well covered in with earth, or they will be 
liable to shrink and shrivel from exposure to the air. 

Cynara Scolymns. 

ARTICHOKE. 

This vegetable is, I believe, better known and more generally 
cultivated in India than it is in England. Probably it is from 
the very large space the plants take up that they are so seldom 
seen in ordinary English gardens. 

Any time from the end of July to the beginning of September 
is suitable for sowing the seed, which usually germinates in about 
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ten or twelve days after sown. The sowing should he made in 
gumlahs under shelter from the j'ain, but exposed as much as 
possible to the ‘light, otherwise the young seedlings are very 
apt to damp off. • 

The plants bear a long tap-root, which is liable to become 
broken if they are allowed to grow large before being trans- 
planted. Tliey are besf*planted out when about a 'hand high 
at a distance of three feet apart at least. Like all other vege- 
tables, they thrive best in a rich soil. I have heard elephant’s 
dung recommended as a manure, and liavo known instances 
where ft has been liberally applied, but as far as I could learn 
with no marked advantage. Sea-weed is the manure which, 
wlien obtainable, is said to suit them bestj and in default of that 
any manure in which salt is an ingredient. The plants require 
to be grown in open unshaded ground, wdiich it is desirable should 
bo changed eacli season. They come into bearing towards the 
end of February. Some iew will survive through the Hot and 
Rain seasons, at the close of which they should be dressed with 
a liberal supply of manure. These will be productive con- 
siderably earlier than those raised fresh from seed. Plants, 
however, raised fresh from seed produce far superior heads. 

In the Upper Provinces plants raised from American or Euro- 
pean seed prove abundantly productive of fine large beads during 
the months of jMarch, April, and May. But in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta only what is called acclimated seed can be 
us(hI witli any prospect of success, as it is very rarc‘ indeed that 
a single head can be obtained from plants raised from imported 
seed. Nor have I seen any advantage in preserving plants, that 
have proved unproductive the season they were raised, until the 
succeeding one, for I have found them continue as barren then 
as they were at the first. Odntinual shifting of the plants, whe^ 
young, has been recommended in order to promote fruitfulness. 
I have tried this plan, but with no success. 

Those who have once become possessed of acclimated seed 
can of course secure a succession of it from year to year by 
reserving a few of the earliest-formed heads for ripening. 

Chard. — A name given to the young offsets of the Arti- 
choke when submitted to the same mode of cultivation as the 
Cardoon. 


H 
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Cynara cardonculns. 

« 

, CARDOON. 

Between this vegetabie and the Artichoke there is scarcely a 
perceptible difference, but the mode of cultivation is altogether 
different. It is not much ciiltivated anywhere, and seems to 
be hardly known in India. 

The seeds are sown at the same time and in the same manner 
as those of the Artichoke.’ When the young plants are about 
nine inches high, they are put out at a distance of three feet 
apart in ground that has been ^vell enriched, with manure. 
They are then treated much in the same way as Celery. When 
the vegetable has become blancliod by being earthed up, it is 
ready for use, and is taken up and stowed like Seakale. 

Cichorium endivia. 

ENDIVE. • 

• 

There are two principal varieties of this vegetable, the 
Batavian, or.broad-leaved, often used for stews, and the curled, 
called sometimes Capuebin’s Board, used as a garniture for salads. 

The seed should be sown in the middle of October, broadcast 
and very thinly, in good soil. The young phints should be thinned 
out to twelve inches apart, "flicy do not bear trausplauting well. 
Those prove finest which are allowed to remain unmoved. 

When the plants have completed their growth, they shouM 
be blanched, by being tied up in the form of a cone with bandages 
of Plantain-leaf fibre. 

Leontodon tarazienm. 

DANDELI^. 

A thick-leaved variety of this plant has recently been pro- 
duced in Prance, and is now elevated to a place among vege- 
tables for the salad. It is cultivated much in the same way 
as Endive, and the leaves are eaten either blanched or green. 

Tragopogon poirifoliuB. 

SALSIFY. 

A solitary bundle or so of this vegetable is usually exhibited 
at the Calcutta shows; but it is not much cultivated iu India. 
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In England it is in very little request, and to many persons 
scarcely known. The root is the part eaten, and is when ready, 
about throe months from the time of sowing, of the thickness of 
a man’s forefinger, and nine inches long^ 

The seed should be sown when the Kains are over, either 
broadcast or in drills eight inches apart. The plants in the 
drills must be thinned out to four inches apart, and frequently 
watered. They require a soil that has been previously well 
dug up, and then lightened with a mixture of well-decayed 
mamm?. and silver-sand or ashes. 

The seeds imported from England are very uncertain of 
germinating. TTlie best plan, therefore, is to allow as many of 
the plants to run to seed as will supply a* sufficiency for sowing 
the following season. The vegetable would probably suffer no 
deteiioration by adopting this plan, as it is not one of those 
that have been brbiiglit to high condition by cultivation. • 

T"he Americans call it tlio Oyster-plant, from the fancied 
resemblance of its flavour to that of an oyster. As the mode of 
<]rossing it may not generally be knowm, I subjoin the follow- 
ing:— 

“ JL'iviiig scraped the Salsify roots and washed them in cold 
watoi*, piirboil them, then take them out, cut them into large pieces, 
and fry tlicin in butter. 

“ Salsify is frequently stewed slowly till quite tender, and then 
scrv(‘tl 11]' with melted butter. Or it may le first boiled, then 
grated, and made into cakes to be fried in butter. 

“ Salsify must not Ix) left exposed to the air, or it will turn 
blackish.’’* 


Scorzonera Hispanica. 

SCORZONERA. 

This vegetable requires the same mode of cultivation * 
Salsily, to which in most respects it is very similar, except that 
it has broader leaves, and that the roots are black and require 
to be scraped before being cooked. In Europe it is not con- 
sidered fit for the table till the second year of its growth. In 
my garden at Chinsurah it continued in a thriving condition 
through the Hot and Kain seasons, and produced its handsome 
lavender-coloured flow^ers in September. 

* Misa Lc'bllc*a ‘Cookery Book,’ p. 195. 

M 2 
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Laotnca sativa. 

LETTUCE. 

There are two kinds <?f Lettuce, the Cabbage-lettuce and the 
long upright kind called the Cos-lettuce. It is a nuitter of 
taste wiici of these two is to be preferred. For sweetness and 
tenderness the Cos, when in perfection, will perhaps be tho 
favourite. This kind affords also a very delicious dish when 
stewed. Of the two kinds, moreover, there are several varieties, 
many of which possibly are . oxcolleiit, when seed is obtained 
true to its name. Of the Cos kind I have never seen any very 
favourable specimens in this country, except those I have raised 
of the variety called 'Carter s Giant White. There is no vege- 
table of which the cultivator should bo more careful about 
obtaining superior seed than the Lettuce. For the Cold soiison 
crops country seed sliould bo entirely rejected, and none but 
that of European produce sown. 

A commencement of sowing may be made at the beginning 
of October. Tho seed is rather small, and in some ctuses will be 
in tho ground perhaps a montli or two bidbre the whole that has 
been sown germinates. It is very liable to tho depredations of 
insects, of the red ants in particular, whi(jh devour it grcetlily ; 
it is therefore a good plan to make the sowing in a large shallow 
seed-pan, and isolate this by placing it upon an empty llower-j)ot 
standing in a vessel of water. Another seed-pan of ef|ual size 
inverted upon the one in which the sowing is made will kr'op 
the soil from drying too rapidly. The soil used should be made 
light and mellow by mixing with it leaf-mould and a little sand. 

The plants should be pricked out as soon as they have made 
their second pair of leaves, and planted out, at about eight or 
ten inches apart, in a piece of ground of a light rich soil. 

When plentiful, the seed may also be sown broadcast in the 
open ground: those will bo by far the limst Lettuces which 
grow up on the spot where sown, as they always suffer more or 
less from transplantation. 

If two or three plants be reserved and allowed to rnn to seed, 
the seed thus saved may be sown almost immediately; and a 
supply of plants secured, which if grown in a 82)ot tolerably 
sheltered ‘from tho sun and excessive wet, will come into use 
during the Hot and llain seasons. 
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APIACE^. 

Apinm graveolens. 

CEMBr. 

Of this vegetable there are two principal kinds, the white 
nnd the red ; of each of these there are also several varieties. 
The red varieties in this country aromof larger growth, and 
produce firmer and denser heads than the white ; but the white, 
when raised from good seed and well cultivated, are by no 
means inferior. 

The perfection to w’hich Celery may he brought depends, un- 
questionably, in a great measure on the quality of the seed. I 
liave seen no finer specimens of Celery in India than those for 
whi(!h my rafi,lee gained the bronze medal and first prize at the 
Calcutta Horticultural shows. They were of Cole’s solid Eed 
and Ciystal ^^’hitc. Another kind, also, which with me has 
proved of great excellence, is the Incomparable Dwarf White. 

Celery take.-, a long time to complete its growth in j sowings, 
therefore, may bo made as early as the beginning of August. 
The seed, however, which at a later and more congenial season 
germinates in about twelve days, at this early- period maybe 
expected to come up not until, perhaps, six weeks or two 
months after sown, and then only partially. It should be 
sown in gumlahs in a light soil, and if the seedlings come up 
too thickly, they should be pricked out to about two inches 
apart, and remain till they become strong, healthy plants, three 
or four inches high, before being removed to their places in the 
open ground. 

The usual mode of preparing the ground for the young plants 
is to dig trenches eighteen inches apart, eighteen inches deep, 
and as many wide. The trenches are then filled up with a com* 
post of two prttts of well-decayed cow-manure to one part of 
common earth, to the height of nine inches. In these trenches 
the young plants are put eighteen inches apart. They are then 
kept frequently watered, and about once a week supplied with 
liquid manure. Saline manure is said to bo highly beneficial, 
and to tend to make the vegetable crisj>. 

Most cultivators commence the process of blanching by 
earthing up the stems at a very early period, and c.ontinuing to 
do so till the vegetable is taken up for use. One method often 
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employed is to take a piece of large bamboo eighteen inches 
long, and slit it in two; and having pointed the ends, drive 
t them into the earth, one close on each side of the Celery-plant. 
The plant thus encompdissed by the bamboo is earthed up. 8orao 
place earthenware nuls over the plants for the same pnrjwse. 

Bat with the adoption of either of these plans the plants nro 
very apt to decay. Sir J. Paxton says that earthing up much 
impedes the growth of the plants, and that they should be 
allowed to grow to maturity before this is resorted to, when it 
takes about a fortnight to blanch them. I have myself acted 
upon this statement, and found it result both in great advantage 
to the plants and in the saving of a vast deal of trouble to the 
malee. 

A more economical mode of proceeding, and one that I have 
uniformly practised myself, is to dig a row of circular holes in 
the ground, nine inches in diameter, a foot deep, and six inches 
apart Fill these with soil, well enriched with manure, to 
within three inches of the top. Put one young plant in o.ach, 
and then proceed with the cultivation as nlx>vo directed. 

Celery takes about six months from the lime of tho seed 
germinating to attain its full size ; but for the table I consider 
it preferable when taken up after about five months’ grow th. 
In my opinion nothing whatever is gained by tho attempt to 
grow Celery of an extraordinary size ; ns tho great chance is 
that when the vegetable is taken up it will be found overgrown^ 
unsound, and perhaps wortldess. Or if this be not the case, at 
least so much of the outer leaves will have to be cut aw'uy as 
coarse and uneatable ae to reduce the size to what it was a 
month previous, when the whole plant would have been found 
perfectly sound and of tar finer flavour. 

e Celery may be grown in India quite equal in quality, though 
not, perhaps, in size, to any raised in Europe. 

For a succession crop a second sowing may be made about a 
month after the first. The first sowing, however, will generally 
supply as many plants as are required for the season. 

On account of the uncertainty attending the germination of 
seed sown in August, some cultivators raise their seedlings at 
the close of one Cold season and keep them on through tho Hot 
and Bain months, to plant out early at the commencement of 
the following. This, however, I believe is almost needless trouble. 
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Apiniu graveolens mr. Bapaceum. 

C^LERTAC — TUBNIP-^lOOTED CELERT. 

A variety of Celery, of which the part eatea is the root, do-' 
voloped by cultivation to a very large size, and having then a 
very agreeable, filbert-Iike flavour. 

It is cultivated in the same way as Celery, except that no 
carthing-np for blanching is resorte<l to, The’pJant delightS'in 
a great abundance of water. Few persons, however, will per- 
haps be induced to cultivate it, as it entails nearly the same 
amount of trouble as Celery, to which on the whole it will 
generally be ’considered inferior. 

Petroselinum sativum. 

PAUSLEY. 

Feetercelee. 

Parsley-seed maybe sown about the middle of September in 
gumlahs, placed somewhere under shelter from the heavy Eains. 
The seed germinates in about ten days. When the plants are 
three or four inches high they may be planted out in a row, 
about half a foot apart, in a shady place, and kept well watered. 

About March the plants will yield seed, some of which should 
be stored away, and some sown •immediately for a fresh supply 
of ijlanlia for use during the Hot and Bain seasons. 

Foeniculum officinale. 

FENNEL. 

This herb thrives well in Bengal, and where it has been once 
gi own will come up each Cold season afterwards from seed self- 
sown. No particular care is required in the cultivation of ,it ; 
tlicro is, however, so very little use to which it can be applied 
in cookery, that it scarcely merits a place in the garden. 

Pastinaca saliva. 

PAUSNIP. 

This vegetable is hardly, if at all, known in India. It is said 
that the seed, if more than a twelvemonth old, rarely germ- 
inates ; and as the seed imported to this country must of 
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necessity be older than that, there need be little surprise that 
it commonly fails. 

^ The mode of cultivation would be precisely the same as 
practised with the Carrot. But the Parsnip takes much longer 
time in becoming mature for table use, and indeed requires the 
effects of an English winter to bring it to perfection. Under 
these drawbacks, perhaps few would care to attempt tho calti- 
ration of it in this country. 

Daucns Carota. 


CABROT. 

Gajxir. 

There are two very distinct kinds of Carrot : the long-rooted, 
comprising the Long Surrey, Altringham, and Long Orange ; 
and tho Horn kind, of a blunt spindle form, and not going down 
far into the earth. Th('se latter are the more easily cultivated, 
come into season earlier, and are tender and of a mild flavour ; 
but the long-rooted, in my opinion, have more of the true Carrot 
taste, and are the preferable vegetable. 

Sowing may be commenced about the middle of Octohor, 
when the llains arc over. A good, loose, and deeply-dug soil is 
desirable for every kind of Carrot, but not so indispensable for 
the short or early Horn as for others. Tho seed is more com- 
monly sown broadcast, but the better and more economical plan 
is to sow it iu drills, Tho drills should be in rows, eight inches 
apart. If the seed be mixed, and rubbed together with a little 
sand, the sowing may be managed much more easily. Tho 
plants when they come up in the drills sliould bo hoed out to 
six inches apart. As they make growth the ground should bo 
w'ell watered to enable the roots to penetrate into the earth, 
but a soil over-enriched with fresh manure is said to give the 
roots a tendency to fork. 

Carrots, when they have attained to a size lit for table use, 
may be taken up and stored in large earthen vessels, filled up 
with well-dried earth closely pressed down. Before taking up 
the Carrots it is Well to cut away the green leaves down to the 
crown, so as to allow the tops of the roots to dry a day or two 
in the sun. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DESSERT FRUITS. 

TjiRfnut4recs I have here described Comprise not only those 
that are met with in ordinary cultivation, but all besides, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, that have been introduced into 
the cou^jitry. Many of the latter have proved altogether wortli- 
less as regards their prochico, and fully realise what has been 
observed by Baron Humboldt : 

“ It is striking to see plants in particular localities grow with tlio 
greatest vigour without producing flowers. It is thus with Eiiro- 
])ean olive-trees, which have been jilanted for centurievS between 
the tropics near Quito; and also in the Isle of France with walnut- 
trees and hazel-nuts/' * 

Moreover, it is a fact only too well known to all who have 
cultivated a garden iu Lower Bengal, that many fruit-trees prove 
all but utterly unproductive there, which in other parts of India 
produce fruits in abundance and of excellent quality. I need 
but mention, for example, Apples, Pears, Plums, Figs, Grapes, 
the Gliina Flat-Peach, and Oranges. 

Much possibly might be done towards the improvement of our 
Indian Iruits by skill and contrivance. It rcmaiii' yet to be 
ascertained, for instance, whether or not the system, now much 
practised in Ihirope, of dwarfing the trees by grafting upon 
stocks of a difterent but allied species, might not answer equally 
well here. The advantages of this practice are that the trees 
come into bearing much sooner, occupy comparatively little 
room, and may therefore be cultivated in very small gardens; 
they are easily manured and root-pruned, and when ripening 
their fruit may without difficulty be covered by nets to protect 
them from the ravages of birds. 

Attached to the gardens of the Agri-Ilorticnltural Society u as 
a large orchard of fine, vigorous, full-grown Mango-trees of the 
sorts lield in the highest estimation. These trees were almost 
completely unproductive, and what little fruit they sometimes 

♦ ‘ Aspects of Nature,’ p. 184. 
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bore very indifferent. The grafted plants, however, taken from 
them, produced in other localities, I am assured, abundanco 
of unexceptionable fruit. This cireunistanoe at once suggests 
the expediency of trying with fruit-trees in this country the 
method that in like cases has been so successfully carried out 
in England. The method consists either in biennial transplan- 
tation practised from t}ie commencement, or in shortening the 
roots, cutting them back annually so as to confine them \nthin 
a ball of certain limited dimensions. By this treatment the 
trees are kept dwarf, and the roots prevented from going down 
deep into a soil that docs not suit them. 

Certain devices are sometimes resorted to in order to render 
fruit-trees productive,' as v eil ns to improve the size and quality 
of the fruit. Each of these, though varying in the means, seems 
referable to the same principle, that is to say, the obstruction 
of the flow of the saj) in its descent from a fruit-bearing bough. 
One long known and practised in Europe is what is called 
** Ringing.” This consists in either binding the stem round 
tightly with a ring of strong wire, or of removing entirely a 
ring of bark, abojit an eighth of an inch in width, so as to lay 
the wood beneath bare. Two other devices, said to be atteiuU‘d 
with tlie same result, I have only heard of as practised in this 
country : the one consists in punching out hero and there on 
the stem pieces of the bark : and the other — which iny infi.»rmant 
assured me rendered trees of his previously barren immediately 
fertile — consists in driving a large nail into the stem of the tree 
just below wliere the braiielies Ibrk out. 

Bearing upon the same object also, I quote a communica- 
tion 1 made some little time ago to the Agri-IIorticultural 
Society :* — 

“ The following mode of treating the Lichee was communicated 
to me by Mr. 11 . Solano,* of Shahaixid, about a year ago. lie told 
mo the result of it was that the stone of ti e fruit hecainc nnicli 
lessened, and the pulp ccmscquently much more abundant, and 
considerably imi)roved in flavour. At any time during the Cold 
season select a branch that is to be used afterwards lor iiiarehing. 
Sjjlit up carefully somewhat less than a span long. From both 
halves of the branch thus split sc(K>p out ch anly all the pith ; tlu^n 
laing the halves together again, and keep them bandaged till 

♦ Dec. 19. 1866. 
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they liavo Iwcomo thoroughly united. At tlio usual time, the 
beginning of the Itains, inarch the brancli thus treated upon a 
suitable stock, taking for the place of union the portion of the 
branch just beloAV where the split was /nade. Upon a branch of* 
the tree thus produced a similar operation is performed, and so on 
in succession, the result being that the stone of the fruit becomes 
less and less after each successive operation. 

“ Jleing unable, as indeed I still am, to^nceive on what principle 
a prwoeding like this could have any such eifoct, as was stated, I 
must say I felt at first rather incredulous on the subject. !Mr. 
Holano, however, assured me that from having practised it in his 
own gSrden ho could bear full testimony to its efficacy. IIo also 
informed me that the process hfid been, applied likewise to the 
Grape-vine at Malaga in Spain, and thaj; idants thereby had at 
last been produced wliich boro the finest fruit witliout the sliglitest 
vestige of a stone within them. Subsequently to this, and some 
little time after my arrival at Gowhiitty, the late General F. 
tJonkins, with his u.sual lilwrality, kiniUy put at my disposal a largo 
manuscript lx)ok of notes he had made upon gardening. On read- 
ing it througii I met with the following, of which I made an 
(■.vtract: — ‘To prevent the fonnation of seed in Guavas, take a 
young tree, split it in tho middle with a carving-knifo, about 12 or 
1 5 indies up and down ; pick up tho pith ; close it ; cover it up 
with cartli, and biml it up with straw. The tree will grow as 
before, but tho fruit will have no seeds in them.’ 

“ The General told me ho had •never tried the process himself, 
ami could not therefore testify as to its merits; nor could ho 
remember where ho had learnt it.” 

Wliero fruit-trees bear over abundantly, it is well to what is 
called “ tliiu-out.” Tliis oon.sists in pinching oft’ a very largo 
portion of the young fruit soon after it is formed, or, better still, 
tho blossom-huds before they expand. The fruit that is left is 
thus rendered much finer in size and quality, and tho pro- 
ductiveness of the tree on tho following year is not impaired,* as 
it otherwise would bo. The practice, liowcver, though often 
in Europe considered indispensable, is seldom if ever adopted in 
India. 
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Borassus iahellifomis, 

PALMYEA-TREE— FAN-PALM, 

• Tdl ffachh. 

This well-known Palm is about the commonest tree we have 
in Bengal. It produces in the Cold season a crop of great round 
black fruits, the interior of which consists of an insipid, gelatinous, 
pellucid kind of pulp, about the size of a large Orilnge, eaten by 
the natives, but not lil^cdy to be at all acceptable to Euro})eaus ; 
but a good i)reserve, it is said, may bo made of it, and when of 
about the size of a fowls egg it is oiten used for pickling. 

Phoenix dactylifera. 

DATE-PALM. 

Khujoor. 

The Date-tree abounds and is productive in the Pimjab, but, 
as Dr. Voigt states, it ‘‘does not thrive in Lower Bengal. In 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens some male trees have lived to 
flower, soon after which, however, they uniformly perished.*’ 
Mr. S. H, liobinson maintains that niceuix sylvestris, known as 
the "Wild Date of Bengal; is identical with P. dactylifera, and of 
this ho writes, that “ it flowers about April or ]May,aiid the fruit 
ripens in July or August; the latter is, however, of a very 
inferior description in Bengal, and is seldom gather'd except 
• for its se*ed, from which the young trees are raised. The fruit, 
indeed, consists more of seed than of pulp, and altogether is 
onTiy about onc-fourtli the size of the Arabian kind brought 
annually to Calcutta for sale, and when fresh ' imported a rich 
and favourite fruit there.”* 

Mr. John Scott, again, of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
says : “ The Arabian Date Palm has been cultivated for many 
years here, but never, as far as I can hear, produced fruit. With 
the exception of one plant aboul ten feet high, which I am told 

♦ Prize Esaay on the Cultivation of the Date-tree, ‘ Journal of A.-H. Society,^ 

VOl. IX. 
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was introduced by Dr. Wallich, all the plants here of the 
Arabian Date are small, but remarkably healtliy.” * 

Mr. W. Coldsti-oain states, that in the Muzaflfagarli distrifjt 
this tree does not grow abundantly in. the sandy tracts, but 
flourishes on its borders in the most wretched soil; and whore 
hardly any other vegetable exists it is often found in luxu- 
rient groves. The pro luce varies much according to the soil in 
which it is rooted. The large succulent head of the palm, cut 
out from among tlie mtiss of the leaves at the top of the tree, is 
commonly eaten, and is esteemed a delicacy.^t 

Mr. M. P. Edgeworth states tliat “ the true Date was intro- 
duced by the itrabian Caliphs in the ninth century, when they 
coiKpiered tlie country. The trees are planted in vast groves — 
very cxtiJiisive at Delira GJiazi-Klian — beyond the Indus — both 
sides of tlie Chenab, and up the Ilavi. No fruit can be more 
excellent than th(*y fire when fresh.” 

“ Tliere was one tree at Slooltaii which liad no stone (bedana), 
which was in former times considered a royal tree, and the fruit 
preserved for tlie reigning sovereign. There used to be some fine 
true Dates at the Botanical Garden at Saharunpore, which bore 
well, especially in years when the Rains are late — for the fruit is 
destroyoil by rain. That is, I believe, the reason why the true 
Date cannot llourish in Bengal. ^ It requires a dry climate. 
There are, or wore, true Dates in the Lahore and Uinritsur 
districts, a few also in the north parts of the dullundur district. 
The wild Date vas pretty abundant in the Umballah and 
Shalijohanporo districts. 

“ Tlie ‘ Cabbage ’ is most excellent either raw or cooked. Tlie 
fresh fruit makes an admirable pudding, in taste like a plum - 
imddiiig, without its richness.” X 


BROMELI ACE.E. 

Ananassa saliva. 
riNE-APPLE. 

Amines, 

The Pine-applo, introduced originally from South America, 
has long ago become all but naturalised in the lower parts of 

* ‘Journal of tho A.-ll, Society,* 17 th July, 1S07. 
t Ibid, vol. xiti. p. 171.^ * t Ibul, Nov. 20, 1S07. 
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India. It is grown in vast abundance about Calcutta, but wbetber 
it be that, with the exception of the Cayenne, we have not there 
any of the established European varieties of this most delicious 
fruit, or wliether sufficiejit attention has not been given to the 
cultivation of the kinds we have, it is certain that the fruit 
produced in this country is not to be compared for flavour to 
that raised in the hot-houses at home. 

1. The Bengal kind is not by any means an indifferent fruit 
when grown in a situation exposed to the sun. The large 
insipid fruits sold in such quantities in the bazars .are nearly 
all produced under the shade of trees, in out-of-tbe-way places, 
the shade conducing as much perhaps to the size as it tends to 
detract from the flavour. The following are the varieti(\s 
issued from the Gardens of the Agri-IIorticultural Society : — 

2. The Ceylon^ introduced originally by jJIr. Bobinson, is 
decided to be the finest in flavour of all. The fruit is rather 
large, greenish w hen young, and of an orange colour when rijie. 

3. The SylJiet, or Koomlah, is a small fruit, compact in form, 
of very high reputation ; when young of a black colour, and 
bright yellow when ripe. It is peculiar, too, for the very largo 
size of its eyes, and for not liaving more than seven or eight 
of tlicin. 

4. Tlie Dacca : also a fine fruit, remarkable for the smooth- 
ness of its rind and white colour of its eyes. 

5. The Penang : one or two sorts introduced from Penang 
differ but little from the ordinary Bengal kind. 

6. Conical-crown ; a variety of curious long sugar-loaf 
form, but of no particular excellence. 

7. Striatifolia : a variety I believe from Java. With its 
merits I am unacquainted, as it is unproductive hero. The 
beauty of its leaves, striped with red and white, seems to be 
ifs principal recommendation. 

8. Cayenke : a variety much cultivated in Europe, where it 
is in high estimation, and where it is accounttil the best kind 
for winter fruiting. There are two sub-varieties, the Smooth 
and the Prickly. The one we have was introduced in 18(>0 
from Peridenia in Ceylon ; is remarkable for the deep verdant 
green of its leaves, and for theilr being almost entirely divested 
of spines. It has not fruited here yet. 

9. Moscow ; 10. Queen : Mr. L. Berkeley informed me that 
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ho had imported Ithese two varieties from Europe, and that the 
former had fruited in his glass-house at Lahore. 

The Pine-appl^ flowers in February and March, and ripens 
its fruit in July and August. After wljich, in September and 
October, it makes its principal growth. It sometimes, however, 
happens that plants, insteiwl of making growth then, break into 
flow(;r, and so produce fruit in the Cold months. This is by no 
means desirable, as the fruit produced thus unseasonably is, 
from want of heat sufficient to ripen it, almost invariably ardd 
and uneatable. Young shoots and suckers not required should 
be rcinoTod from the plants as soon as they make their ap- 
pearance. 

After the Eains no water need be given them till they have 
set their fruit in February and March, when, as well as during 
all the time that the fruit is swelling, it should be bestowed 
abundantly. It is important also that at the same time tlie 
leaves should be well cleansed by occasional clrenchings from 
above, in order «o remove the dirt and dust that would other- 
wise clog tlndr pores, and so impede the passing off duly of the 
water they imbibe at their roots. 

The proper season for planting out Pine-apples, as will bo 
easily understood from the above, is in August. A situation 
should be chosen for them where they may bo fully exposed to 
the sun. They should be placed in rows, at a distance of three 
feet at lca^l between each row, and at a distance of two feet 
from each other in the row. 

. A writer in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ states that for soil, a 
compost of two parts of mellow turfy loam to one of strong turfy 
peat, wdtli a liberal sprinkling of clean, sharp sand, and some 
crushed, or broken bones, will be found to answer perfectly,” * 
A writer again in the * Gardeners’ Magazine,’ vol, ix.,t directs 
that at all events the soil must bo rich — it scarcely can be too 
rich : the riue-applc is a gross feeder, and will thrive in 
vegetable manure however rich and fresh.” In accordance 
with the latter writer Mr. Speede also states that for the 
cultivation of the Piiie-apple in this country ‘‘ no soil can bo 
too rich and no manure too strung.” He directs tliat in 
February the roots should be opened, and a basket of rotten 
dung be given to each plant, and above that the like quantity 
* May 10, 18G2, t Quoted from lUo * Enoycloi)a)dia Uritaimica.* 
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of fresh stable-clung with litter, and over this a thin layer of 
earth. Dig a trench from each -end of the plants, and fill it 
every day with water. Water overhead with v/atering-pot once 
a week over leaves a^id fruit. In this way,” Mr. Spoede 
asserts, Pines may be obtained as large and fine-flavoured as 
in any part of the world.” I cannot say that I have been very 
successful in the adoption of this plan, having found my plants 
inclined to rot and perish from an over-supply of manure. A 
soil thoroughly lightened with leaf-mould, well-decayed cow'- 
dung and sand, may be relied upon, I believe, as that in which 
they will thrive to perfection. 

But one point, which must be insisted upon as of great 
imjx)rtaiice, is that the plants be removed after comparatively 
short periods into an entirely new' soil. This is a feel that s«:‘ems 
not by any means commonly recognised ; still it ae(*ords with 
what I find in the MS»S. notes of the latt) (Jeneral Jenkins, as 
the ‘‘cultivation recommendt^d by a native of Ihu'ca. Let the 
soil be ploughed and well cultivated, and the plants be planted 
on it. After the lapse of a year let the old trees be extirpated? 
and the smaller plants bo transplanted from their places, 
oftener the plants are transplanted, the more will tludr growth 
and quality be iinprin'ed.” 

Very similar in eftect to the above is the mode of proceeding 
]^rescribed by French horticulturists. M. Ysabeau writes : 
“ The Pine-apple is subjected to a treatnumt whicli few other 
plants could endure, the constant success of which goes to show 
how' essentially robust its constitution must bo. All the rejots 
of the plant are cut off clean at the collar, and the Ih’rie-apple, 
after the wnund has been w'ell dried in tlie open air, is inserted 
in a large pot of prepared soil, some of the lower leaves having 
been first removed.”* ln‘Lc Boii Jardinior’ it is said tliat 
^‘^the plants should be thus, treated in October, and that in three 
weeks they w'ill have made new roots.” t 
. The Pine-apple, it is said, is much improved by having the 
leafy crowm of the fruit twisted out when about four inches in 
height, and a piece of tile laid upon the top. General Jenkins 
states likewise that “ the Bengalee m&lees force their Pines by 
cutting off the crowns when they are nearly full grown, but 

* I.e Jardinicr do tout le Mondf / p. 827, 

• t ‘ Le Bou JardinitT ’ pour 1866, p. 417. 
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this they say takes away their flavour.” Such too I should 
certainly expect would be the result. The General moreover 
adds : “When Pme-apples are gathered they should have their 
crowns plucked out, which tends to ripen them quickly, and 
tlien to increase their flavour ; as the crown draws its nourish- 
ment at that time entirely from the fruit.” 

Dr. Lindley states that Pine-apple plants “are capable of 
existing in a dry, hot air, without contact with the earth, on which 
account they are favourites in South American gardens, where 
they are Kuspend(.*d in the buildings or hung to the balustrades 
of the bUlconies, situations in which they flower abundantly, 
filling the air wdtli fragrance.”* I have never been able to 
detect the slightest odour emitted from* the plants when in 
blossom in this country. Dr. Jameson states that “ the Pine- 
apphj fruits occasionally at Saharunpore.” It is, however, not 
commonly met with in the North-AVest Provinces; though with 
proper management under glass there aj^pears no reason w'hy it 
should not bi* ru:>e(l in as high perfection there as elsewhere. 

Plants ai*e }>ropagat(^d most readily during tlie Rains by 
striking suckers or the green crowns from the fruit in sand. 
Dr. Lindley also remarks tluit, “instead of throwing away the 
stump of a Pineapple, it should be placed in a damp pit, when 
the latent eyes will spring forth, apd a crop of young plants be 
the re.'-ult.”t 


MUSACE^. 

Musa. 

PLANTAIN — BANAnA. 

Kfla. 

By some the Plantain and Banana are considered as tw^o 
distinct species ; but it 1ms now^ been decided to a certainty, I 
believe, that the latter may be regarded as merely a variety of 
M. sa[>ieutuni. The name Banana is rarely, if ever, used in 
this country; but. all kinds indiscriminately are termed 
PlantdTms. Dr. Voigt says: “The numerous varieties of 
Plantain we have in vain tried to put into some order.” But 
this is a matter of little importance to the horticulturist, as there 
* * Yegelable Kingdom/ p. 147. t ‘ Theory of Horticulture,* p. 302. 

. ^ 
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are, in Bengal at least, only a few, and those very distinct and 
marked kinds, which are wo^tli cultivating in the garden. 

Sir J. Paxton states that “the plants which have fruited in 
England have been urriformly insipid or nearly tasteless, which 
indeed is almost the general character given them by Europeans, 
even by many of those who have eaten them in the tropics.”* 
This, no doubt, is the^ true character of the inferior kinds, of 
which immense quantities are grown in this country, and 
wdiich possibly are ‘ the only ones which many Europeans who 
come here ever taste. But most unquestionably there is not a 
more delicious fruit in the W'Orld than that of some of the finer 
sorts described below'. 

The Plantain deliglits in a very ricli soil. Plants should be 
put out six or eight feet apart in a trench, about a foot or more 
deep and three feet wide, which should be well sui)plied froux 
time to time with fresh cow-dung, and abundantly watered. 
There should not be allowed to remain more than three steins 
to each plant, and the suckers, which will bo constantly spring- 
ing up, should be removed as soon as they make their appear- 
ance. The stem that has once borne fruit should be cut dowm 
close to the ground, as it will never bear a second time, and a 
fresh sucker should be allowed to grow up to replace it. Tiio 
I^lantain, however, as it appears to me, soon wears out the soil 
in which it grows, and is immensely benefited, I consider, by 
removal about every two or three years into entirely new ground. 

The fruit should not be gathered until tw o or three of the 
upj)ermost on the bunch have rijiened. The bunch should 
then be cut dowm, and hung uj) by a cord in the house, where 
in a few days the rest on the bunch will graiUially ripen. The 
'Plantain is in the last stage* of ripeness before it attains to the 
^oerfection of its flavour. 

A curious notion is prevalent among the natives, that the 
Plantain may be made to bear two or more kinds of fruit upon 
the same bunch. This result they affirm is bi ought to pass as 
follows. A young sucker is dug up from each of two kinds of 
Plantain. The suckers must be as near as possible of the same 
size. These are split up cleanly in half with a sharp knife. 
A half of one of the kinds is theii applied and closely bound to 
a half of the other kind, and then planted in the ground in the 
• * Magazine of Botany,* vol. iv. 51. 
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ordinary way. these halves will soon - unite, and form one 
plant, which eventually will tlirow.iip a stem bearing two kinds 
of fruit. • ^ 

Plantains were growing at Ferozepore when I resided there ; 
but there is little probability of obtaining good fruit from them 
so far north, as the frost cuts down the plants in the Cold 
season, and they only recover themselves, so as to begin to 
bear fruit, when the Cold season comes round again, and they 
are unable to mature it. 


« Musa sapientum. 

t 

Of- this the varieties cultivated in the vicinity of Calcutta 
are : — 

1. Chumpa: This, in my estimation, is decidedly the finest 
of all the Plantains, rivalling in lusciousness and delicacy of 
flavour the most (lelicious Pear. 

The plant is easily recognised by the pervading tinge of red 
on tlie stem, and more particularly by the redness of the great 
central rib of the leaf, both on the upper and under side. The 
fruit is about six inches long, ripens of a pale straw colour, and 
is not lit to be eaten till it can be removed from the bunch 
vvilliont the slightest elVort. 

2. Cheeme Chimim: differs only from the preceding in being 
a nuich smaller fruit- -not much larger than a man s thumb. It 
is borne in large, densely compact bunches. 

o. Martahxn : also a very delicious fruit ; in flavour cou- 
sid(jr{Ml by some as equal to the Chiimpa, which in size and 
colour it iniicli rcs(unbles. The plant is known by the rib of 
th(j leaf being devoid of red both above and below, and by its 
rim, particularly at the base, having a slight border of reddish- 
brown, which becomes larger and more prominent upon tlij^ 
sharp upper edges of the footstalk. 

4. Dacccie, or Daccae-Martahany as sometimes called by the 
natives, possesses a Havour surpassingly rich and luscious, and 
<(uite distinct from that of the preceding. 

The plant bears a strong resemblance to the Martaban, but is 
at once distinguished from it by the red border upon the upper 
edges of the footstalk being three times as broad; as well as, 
more especially, by the large quantity of lime-like powder 
coating the stem and, undei -side of the leaves. The fruit is 

N 2 
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about four inches longy and about half as broad as long, mth a 
very thick rind. It ripens of a pale yellow, the tip and stout 
stalk remaining of a bright green. This fruit, unlike the 
Chumpa, remains firm and tight on the bunch when fully ripe. 

5. Kuntela. This is a very inferior fruit, of pithy consistency 
and insipid flavour, though the one cultivated the most exten- 
sively of all, and sold ip great quantities in the bazars. The 
cause of the very great demand there exists for this particular 
kind among the natives is on account of its being employed in 
offerings to Seeva, being the only sort, too, they think right to 
use for that purpose. The inferiority of its flavour as* a fruit, 
moreover, is of little concern to them, as it is principally in its 
immature state for cooking in curries that the Plantain is con- 
sumed. The head of the flowers, likewise, before the sheath in 
which they are enclosed expands, is often cut olf, being es- 
teemed a most delicate vegetable. The plant is distinguished 
by the pure rich green of the leaves and footstalks, darker than 
that of the Kuteh Kela. It grows to a great height. The fruit 
resembles in appearance the Martaban. 

f). Ktitch Kela : ’a fruit of great size, used only in its unripe 
state by the natives for their curries. When boiled it has 
somewhat of the flavour of the Parsnip, and is a, nice vegetable 
to eat with roast meat. , 

The plant is known by the pervading rich yellowish green of 
the leaves, being quite devoid of any tinge of red. 

7. MahlrhMg, or MohunAjhog, is to my thinking a fruit not 
much superior to the Kuntela,. which it somewhat resembles, 
though in very high estimation with some. 

Musa rubra. . 

• Bam Kela. 

When in good condition a remarkably fli.e fruit, much re- 
sembling in flavour and buttery consistency the Daccae. 

The plant is unmistakeable at a glance, having its stem and 
footstalks and midribs of the leaves of a dull red colour. The 
flow’ers are also of th 0 |fime colour. 

The fruit, which is^tfbout seven inches long and rather thin, 
at first of a very dark red, ripens of a yellowish red. This kind 
is not very common. 
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Musa Cbinensis, 

. CAVENDISH ANT AIN 

A very delicious Plantain, of rich and peculiar Savour. 

The plant may be recognised in a moment by its dwarf and 
compact form, not growing to above half the height that other 
kinds do, and bearing very large, wide, tliick, dark-green 
leaves, which lie closely one upon tlie other. The fruit is 
borne in enormous bunches, is about ten inches long, of moderate 
and uniform thickness, and ripens of a pea-green colour. It is 
exceedisgly difficult to obtain in perfection, as it is uneatable 
till quite ripe*, and on its becoming ripe commences almost 
immediately to decay. Its English name was given it by Sir J. 
Paxton, in honour of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Musa Arakanensis. 

ARKACAN PLANTAIN. 

On sending plants of this species to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society some years ago, Captain Eipley observed: *^If well 
manured the fruit of this tree is one of the best Plantains there 
is ; the old trees yield particularly fine fruit.’’ 

Arracaii seems to be especially rich in the variety of Plan- 
tains it produces, for, besides the* above. Captain Eipley sent to 
the Society in September of 1857 as many as eighteen kinds, of 
eleven of which he wrote in high commendation. But whether 
from inattention, or from their being unsuited to the climate, 
I found, on inquiry in 1861, that the whole had perished. I 
subjoin the names, with Captain Eipley’s remarks : — 

1. Hpeegyan: has a thick rind of a darkish brown, is a very 
pleasant fruit, being of a mellow subacid flavour. 

2. Tlienasia : a small-sized fruit, but of excellent flavour, 

3. Beela : a good Plantain. 

4. Nathahoo : this is a very luscious fruit. 

5. Byai Taus : is a. large, well-flavoured fruit. 

6. Gyeeswe : the Hog-deer’s Tooth, is a long thin Plantain of 
good flavour. 

7. Mounghya : is much liked ; it has a pleasant sub-acid flavour. 
The skin is of a dead w^hite, and very thick. 

8. Peemwe: also a sweet, well-flavoured fruit. 
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9. Wet Tiway: the Boar’s Tusk., • Is an extellent-flavoured, 
handsome fruit. 

10. May dankttM : a long narrow Plantain, growing in hand- 
* some bunches, with a luscious fruit 

11. Mowngore: a thick-skinned Plantain of good flavour. 

Musa AMcana. — A late introduction, with the merits of 
which I am unacquainted. 


OEONTIACEJE. 

Monstera. 

M. deliciosa. — Native of Mexico ; described ' as a climbing 
plant, producing its flowers in a spatho, and bearing a succulent 
fruit with a luscious Pine-apple flavour : lately introduced, but 
with what success I am unaware. 


DICLINOUS EXOGENS. 

ELiEAGNACEiR. 

• Elaeagnus conferta. 

OI.IiA.STKl! — Wll.D OLIVK. 

The fruit of this tree is of the form and size of a Damson, has 
a stone in the centre, and when ripe is of a juilc red or cherry 
colour. It is very acid, iuid though not generally coiisideicd 
an edible fruit, when cooked and sweetened with siigfir juakos 
a very agreeable com])otc. It would, I have no doul)t, answer 
excellently for preserving. The tree ilowers in the Oohl season, 
and the fruit ripens about' the middli- of Febiiiary or beginning 
. of March, and is borne usually in great profusion. 'J'he j)lnnt, 
which is a large scandent shrub, of Ornamental character from 
the silvery appearance of the under-surface of its leaves, is 
easily propagated by seed. 

MOEACEiE. , 

Morus nigra. 

M0LBEEBY. 

The Mulberry of the English gardens, said to bo a native of 
Persia, was introduced into this country many years ago; 
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but, as far as I Van ascertain, has never been productive. ])r. 
Voigt states that for a period of nineteen years plants in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens had never ilowercd. In otlier ])lacuis, 
too, plants htivo hoen raised from seed, and though they hnva* 
thriven well and become large trees, have shown no disposition 
to blossom. Whether the attempt has been made to cultivat <3 
the IMiilberry in the Upper Provinces of India— where, no doubt, 
it would thrive, and wliere the prospect of its being fruitful 
would bo possibly much greater — I am unable to say. 

In reply to my inquiries upon this point, I learnt that ‘"the 
ICnglish-Miilberry grows in Kashmir, and Ijas been grown success- 
fully at Jullunder; only a few small seedlings exist in the 
Society’s garden at Lahore.” , 

Morus liidica and Morus multicaulis. 

INDIAN MUnBKKRV. 

Toot^Shahtoot. 

Tlicse two trtn3S, so v( ry r?ommon in all parts of India, bear a 
description of Mulberry as unlike as possible, both in quality 
and form, to that of the European kind. The fruit is of a long 
cylindri(3al shape, resembling a pepper-corn, very sweet, but very 
defhdciit in flavour. There are two sorts, the black and the white, 
both much alike as to taste, and, in my opinion, fit for little but 
to b(» left to the birds. The fruit, such as it is, ripens in February 
in Bengal, and a montli or so later in the Upper Provinces. No 
plant strikes more readily from cuttings than the Mulberry. 

Ficus Carica. 

Ff(;. 

. Unjter, 

In most parts of India Fig-trees are to be met with, thriviftg 
vigorously and bearing fruit abundantly. Tliere are about two 
or three varieties. In my garden at F erozeporo I had the fol- 
lowing two kinds ; — 

1. One which boro fruit of the size of the small Turkey Fig, 
ripening of an asliy grey colour, exceedingly sweet and luscious. 
The tree was of very stout growth, having the lower part of its 
trunk sometimes as thick as a man’s body. This appears to be 
the variety found in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 
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2. Anotlier, brought me by a native nurseryhiaii from Cawn- 
pore, bore a much handsomer fruit, of the size of a pullet’s egg, 
and when ripe of a deep purple colour. This, unless when very 

^ ripe indeed, was deScient in Savour and rather insipid. 

These two varieties dropped their foliage and remained leaf- 
less during the three or four months of the cold weather. About 
March they broke out again into leaf, producing at the same time 
their fruit buds, which ripened fruit in July. About this time, 
too, a second crop was produced, which, however, never ripened. 

“ Figs,” I learnt, ‘‘ are grown in the Punjab, of many varieties, 
some of which, both black and white, are of very superio'i quality. 
Two imported plants of the black Ischia Fig are'growing in the 
Society’s garden.” 

3. The common English Fig. — In passing through^ the 
Deccan in the month of March I found line fruit of this for 
sale very abundant. 

Some years ago Mr. H. Piddington sent a very large well- 
formed Fig, the produce of his garden in Calcutta, to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society with the following remarks : — 

“ I beg to send herewith a fine Fig, weighing two ounces (troy), 
and six and a-half inches in circumference — a size and weight, I 
think, equal to good hot-house Figs in England. If dried and 
flattened, this one would probably equal in size the largest Turkey 
Fig. In spite of the severe season, 1 have had about three dozen of 
very fine flavoured Figs from a very young tree, by the simple 
precaution of shading the fruit by a linen or paper bag. My tree 
is from Chandernagore ; and I shall note, for those who desire to 
cultivate this delicious fruit, that the productive trees are those 
with somewhat narrow, dark-green, and deeply-lobed leaves. The 
variety with broad, light-green, but faintly-lobed leaves (which, 
'by the way, seems to be the only one in the Botanical Gardens) 
upver, that I have yet seen, ripens its fruit, though it produces 
plenty.” * 

The Fig is, notwithstanding, still a great rarity in Calcutta. 
From some cause or other unknown, the locality seems very ill 
suited to it. The two or three small stunted trees of the only 
one variety they have in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens remain 
as unproductive as they were at the time of Mr. Piddington’s 
communication. 

♦ * Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society, \vol. v. p. 24. 
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On dhe or two'occasions young plants, stated to be of superior 
kinds, have been sent to the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society (from Eombay, but they remained in pots, much in 
the condition in which they came, for a long time without’ 
making any growth. One of these, after baring been . put out 
in the gardeti for several years, had a stem no thicker than a 
stout walking-stick. I tasted the fruit it bore for the first time 
in 1^61. Tlio Figs were small, but sweet and agreeable. The 
tree died a month or so afterwards. 

In Europe the practice is to prune the Fig-tree very sparingly, 
indeed merely in the summer season to pinch off* with the finger 
and thumb the ends of the tender shoots. But in India the 
malees cut the trees in most severely in the cold weather, taking 
ofi’ all branches as thick as a man’s thumb. During the time the 
trees have been at rest I have opened the roots and applied to 
them a large quantity of blood from the shambles, but with no 
perceptible advantage. Copious irrigation, after the fruit is well 
fonu^^d, I round to accomplish all that could be wished. 

“ The Fig,” observes Mr. McIntosh, is not difficult to accom- 
modate with a soil, provided it be dry at bottom ; if there be a 
preference to any other it is certainly one of a calcareous nature.”* 

In those parts of the country where it thrives, no plant is more 
easy of propagation than the Fig. A branch cut off, however 
rudely, and stuck in the ground, with shade and watering, is 
almost sure to take root and grow. 


ARTOCAliPACEiE. 

Artocarpus integrifolius. 

JACK-FRUIT. 

Kiinlul, 

The fruit of this tree is perhaps about one of the largest in 
existence, and is an ill-shapen, somewhat oval-formed, unat- 
tractive-looking object. The interior is of a soft fibrous consis- 
tency, with the edible portions scattered here and there, of about 
the size and colour of a small Orange. By those who can manage 
to eat it, it is considered most delicious, possessing the rich spicy 
scent and flavour of the Melon, but to such a powerful degree 
♦ ‘ Book of the Garden/ p. 652, 
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as to be quite unbearable to persons of a weak stomaeli, or to 
those unaccustomed to it. 

If the odihJe pulp of the Vriiit bo taken out and boiled in 
*some fresh milk, and then be strained off, the milk will, on 
becoming cold, form a thick jelly-like substance of the consistency 
of blanc-mange, of a fine orange colour, and of a Melon-liko 
flavour. Treated in this ^vay the fruit affords a very agreeable 
dish for the table. 

There are said to be two varieties : — 

1. The Kujja or hard kind, distinguished by the large size of 
the edible pulp, and by the abundance and thickness of* its juice. 
I'lie exterior of the fruit is smooth to the hand, and green, and 
the nuts or seeds comparatively small. The leaves, too, are of a 
rounder form than those of the s('cond variety. 

2. The Ghila^ or soft kind, is reckoned a much inferior fruit, 
with the inner pulp small in quantity, and its juice scanty, thin, 
and watery. The fruit is much smaller than the preceding, 
w'ith a rough exterior, and with the seeds very much larger. 

The Jack-Fruit is not borne, like most other fruits arc', from 
the ends of branches, but ui)on stout footstalks projecting from 
the main trunk and thickest branches of the tree. In no other 
way, indeed, could its ponderous weight be sustaincid. TIk) 
situation of the fruit, moreover, is said to vary with the age of 
the tree, being first borne on the branches, then on the trunk, 
and in old trees on the roots. ^J'hose borne on the roots, wduch 
discover themselves by the cracking of the earth above them, 
are held in highest estimation. 

Tlie tree opens its blossoms and sots its fruit in November, 
and continues to do so even until j\rarch. llie flowers when first 
.opened give out a sweet, agreeable scent, very similar to that of 
the Magnolia piiinilfi. 

*Tlie tree grows to a considerable size, and is found in nearly 
all parts of India, but in greatest profusion in Lower Bengal. “ It 
is very rare,” I learn, “ in the Punjab ; though i he few trees they 
liave in Lahore thrive well and bear fruit.” Major Drury states, 

that if planted in a stony soil it grows short and thick ; if in 
sandy ground tall and spreading, and if tlie roots happen to 
come in contact with water the tree will not bear fruit.” 

The following ingenious mode of training the tree is some- 
times resorted to by the natives. Sow the seed imbedded in its 
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own pulp. Fix'over the young shoot, immediately upon its 
appearing above ground, a narrow hollow pipe, made by the 
union of tho twojialves of a bamboo that has been split in two, 
in order to remove the enclosures at the Jaiots, and tied * 
together again with string. This bamboo-pipe must be about 
three or four feet high. The Jack will soon ascend the pipe, 
and make its appearance at the summit. When it does so, 
remove the halves of the bamboo. Lay tho young shoot, wliich 
will be found perfectly supple and pliant, upon the 'ground, 
and twist it into the form of a spiral coil, with the crown of the 
root for^ts centre. Cover this coil well over with earth, leav- 
ing the end o‘f the shoot to project from the ground. The 
plant thus treated will grow in about five years’ time into a 
tree, the spiral portion of it below ground enlarging corre- 
spondingly at the same time. Upon this spiral the fruit will 
uniformly be produced, and of the finest quality and largest 
size. 

Artccarpus incicus. 

UREAD-FRUIT. 

A handsome tree, with very large, polished, dark-green, slashed 
leaves, a native of the South Sea Islands, Aloluccas, and Java. 
Ihe fruit is of an oval form, and of tho size of a largo Melon, 
and in general a])poavance much resembles the Jack-Fruit. It 
is, however, perfectly scentless. Its exterior is not muricated, 
but is marked witli reticulations, with slightly prominent areolae. 
It is without s(‘C(ls, and when roasted is said to resemble the 
crumb of a iie\v loaf. I have bought specimens in tlie bazar at 
Point de Galle in Ceylon. These, when sliced and fried, seemed 
to me, as well as to all who partook of them, to bo hardly dis- 
tinguishable from an excellent batter pudding. Fruit of a large 
size is said to bo produced in Bombay, and in some parts of the 
Deccan, as Avell as in the Straits, but the fruit is quite unknown 
in the Bengal Presidency. 


BREAD-NUl\ 

A variety of the above, which produces fruit containing seed, 
with the exterior split into deep lobes, and covered over with 
the sharp-pointed tops of the calyces. Lofty trees of this variety 
are growing iu the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, introduced. 
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according to Dr. Voigt, in 1794. These had hot flowered np to 
1814, whence Dr. Eoxburgh came to the conclusion that “the 
winters of Bengal were too cold for them.” They, however, now 
both blossom and bear fruit regularly, yielding abundance of 
seed, from which young plants are raised. 

Artocarpus Lacooeba. 

MONKEY-JACK. 

BephuL 

A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal, with handsome 
oblong, entire, dark-green leaves, about eight inches long and 
four broad. In the Bfiins it produces an ill-shapen fruit of the 
size of an Orange, with a smoothish rind of the colour of dirty 
wash-leather. It is of an austere taste, but it is sometimes 
eaten ; and I have moreover met with those who said they liked 
it, a feet that I could otherwise have hardly credited. 


EUPHOEBIACE^. 

Emblica officinalis. 

Amid. 

A small, rather handsome tree, with graceful foliage ; native 
of India: admitted sometimes into gardens for the small round 
green fruit it produces in the Cold season, which, though exceed- 
ingly acid, and quite uneatable raw, is made use of for either 
pickles or preserves. 

‘ Cicca disticha. 

OTAHEITE GOOSEBEERY. 

Nuree — Nurphvl. 

A small tree, native of India, with light graceful foliage : yields 
a white fruit, in size and form resembling a large round ribbed 
button, with a hard stone in the centre. The fruit is commonly 
used by the natives , for pickling. It has a sour, sorrel-like 
flavour, and is unfit to be eaten raw ; but cooked with sugar it 
makes a most delicious compote, hardly to be distinguished from 
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a preserve of greeli Gooseberries. Crops are produced twice in 
the year, about, the end of April and again about the end of 
August. Plants may be propagated by sowing the stones. 


CUCUBBITACE^. 

Gucumis Melo. 

MELON. 

% Khu7'hooza. 

The culture of the superior kinds of Melon requires consider- 
able attention, but there is hardly a fruit •that better deserves it. 
The kind which ranks as finest of all, called the Surdah, is a 
native of Caubool, and has not, that I am aware, been cultivated 
with Success in any part of India. The fruits are brought 
occasionally to the Punjab for the wealthy natives, and a friend 
told me that when at Mooltan an offer of six rupees which he 
made for a single one was refused, so highly are they prized. 
I have several times raised plants in my garden at Ferozepore. 
They throve* moderately well, but bore only one or two fruits, 
which always rotted on the underside before beginning to ripen. 
From a portion of one which rejnainecl partially sound I was 
enabled to discover how delicious this fruit must be when raised 
in perfection. The seeds of this kind are at once to be distin- 
guished from those of any other, being fully four times larger." 

The next kind, second perhaps only to the Surdah, and superior 
to any otlier with which I am acquainted, is, I believe, also of 
Caubool. Like the Surdah, too, it is of the green-flesh sort. It 
is of large oval form, with very smooth, pale-green exterior, 
traced here and there with a delicate network. This succeeded 
most satisfactorily at Ferozepore, and was the one which I 
cultivated' exclusively. The seeds of this also may be known by 
the largeness of their size. 

‘‘ Seeds of two kinds of fragrant Melon seed from Buxar 
have been lately presented to the Agri-Horticultural Society 
by Mr. W. H. 13artlett, who remarked: "‘With culture in a 
manured soil, the smaller of these Melons may be grown to a 
size somewhat larger than a large goose’s egg, with a bright 
yellow rind. The flavour is slightly sub-acid, exceedingly 
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pleasant witli the addition of a little sugar. The time for 
sowing is June, though I think it might be sown earlier in 
Bengal, say April and May, and watered. The beds should be 
' raised like those of a Tea-nursery, and watered if the weather 
is dry ; it fruits from July to September. I also enclose seeds 
of another larger, well-scented, and very luscious variety, 
peculiar to the Deorah Ijxnds of Purneah and Bhaugulpore : the 
great thing is to sow them in raised beds.” 

Melons of superior kind, it appears, have been cultivated in the 
locality of Calcutta with complete success, when proper attention 
has been bestowed. More than twenty years ago a sih^r medal 
with Bs. 200 was awardefl to Sir. A. Millett of Entally, by 
the Agri-Horticulturai Society, for his successful cultivation 
of the Musk Melon, The method he pursued is given at p. 9 of 
volfv. A.-II. S. Trans. 

A few years later Mr. Chew, after many experiments attended 
with failure, succeeded at last in tinding the treatment by which 
the Melons of Afghanistan might be raised in the locality of 
Calcutta with tolerable certainty of success. A short time ago I 
made inquiry, of his brother, residing at Seebpore, wlu'tlier 
in the years subsequent to bis communication to the Agri- 
Ilorticultural Society’s Journal he found his mode of ciiUuic 
equally successful. The reply was that he did, and that lie 
only discontinued the cultivation on consideration of the trouble 
and expense. 

The mode of culture will bo the same for all parts of India, 
only that in the North-West Proviiufos it will not commence 
till a fortnight later perhaps than in Bengal. 

1. The situation should be open and exposed as much as 
possible. My. Chew states that ho has succeeded well with 
gumlahs on the roof of a house in Calcutta. 

2. The soil of the ground, he says, should be one-ei^lith sand 
to seven-eighths clay. But this cannot be a poii.t of any great 
importance. 

3. Mr. Chew then directs that holes two feet deep, and two or 
two and a half feet in diameter, be dug at the distance of about 
four or six feet apart. 

But the plan recommended by Major Napleton seems more 
convenient, and when the plants are to bo watered by means 
of watercourses from the well, is the only one that can bo 
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adopted. ^^Dig*a trench fourteen inches deep and two feet 
broad, and sow a double row of sce,ds in eacli trench. When the 
plant is afoot high, train it along the dry ridge above the trench, 
taking care that it does not come in contact with the water, the 
roots only being watered.” 

4. The compost with which Mr. Chew^ directs the holes to bo 
filled is composed of half well-decompoged horse or cow-manure 
and half earth. 

5. About the middle of March Mr. Chew recommends as the 

most suitable time I'or sowing, and states that Afghanistan 
Melon-st?ed sown at that time grow with surprising vigour, and 
bore fruit simultaneously with plants that had been raised two 
months before. • 

. G. Mr. Chew makes a great point of steeping the seeds in 
warm water, letting them remain twenty-four hours. He con- 
sidca's this absolutely essential. After the steeping he directs 
that they should be covered with a wet cloth, or kept in wet 
ashes two or Hire * days until they sprout. 

7. As soon as sprouU?d, Mr. Cliow directs, sow them at about a 
foot apart and an inch or an inch and a half deep. Immediately 
delug (3 them with water, and so every evening until the plants 
ar(} two inches above' ground. After that an occasional drenching 
will bo beneficial. A great deaj depends, Jlr. (^liew observes, 
ii])on the plants being w^oll wab'rod at first, for those that spring 
up with vig<mr are not so subject to insects. 

The above diivclions given by ]\[r. Chew, which differ in no 
(‘RSiUitial particulars from those given by Mr. Millott, are perliaps 
as go»Kl as can bo followed. It should how^ever also be kept in 
view, that the withholding of water when the plants are in 
blossom, and the giving it freely after they have set their fruit 
up to just when it is ripening, and the withholding of it agajn 
then, is as important to be observed in the cultivation of this as 
it is of every other fruit. 

The Melon, if possible, should be always sown in the spot where 
it is to remain, as it can ill endure transplantation, and its roots 
should be disturbed as little as possible, 

M. Ysabeau states: ‘^It has been well ascertained that the 
fruit of tlic Melon is so much the better the nearer it is borne to 
the collar of the root. A system of pruning is therefore usually 
resorted to, for the twofold purpose— lirst, of- causing the fruit 
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to be produced as near as possible to the collar of the root ; 
secondly, of arresting the growth of the stem beyond the Melons 
so soon as they begin to swell, and thus prevent«*ng the sap from 
\)eing conveyed away from the fruit. The mode of proceeding is 
this : — Pinch off the central shoot of the young plant beyond the 
four first leaves so soon as they are formed. This will cause it 
to send out two lateral ^hoots. When these lateral shoots are 
about four inches long, pinch them in the same manner, and in 
a few days they also will put forth two side shoots each. This 
will give the plant four branches, which, pinched again when 
they have attained sufficient length, will give eiglit good shoots, 
which will be enough. 

‘^Each shoot giving ene or two fruits, about a dozen may be 
counted upon in all. These should be let grow just long enough, 
till it can be decided which are the best to be preserved ; and 
then a severe pruning should be made so as to leave the plant 
on an average two bran(;hes, each bearing a fine fruit.”* 

Another eminent^ French writer states that the secondary 
branches commonly produce male, or sterile flowers, and the 
tertiary almost invariably female, or fertile flowers. 

He adds also: "‘The following method is a more simple one, 
and one likewise by which it is said better results are obtained. 
Pinch off the shoot above the second leaf as soon as the seedling 
has formed it. Leave the two shoots which will then be formed 
till they have at least six leaves, and then stop them once for all 
above the fifth, sixth, or even seventh eye, and then let grow 
freely all the shoots that after that are produced. These bear 
fruit as soon as those that have been more frequently stopped, 
the plants are more vigorous, and the Melons better nourished. 

“As in the former method, when good fruits are set, pinch the. 
shoot to one eye above each fruit Avhich the plant is allowed to 
bear, and nip off all otlier fruits that are there, or may after- 
wards be formed. The young fruits tl)us plm ked off may be 
preserved like Gherkins, or cooked, when thi y will be found 
exceedingly delicate, treated in the same manner as Cucumbers 
or Squashes.” t 

The Melon in the earlier stage of its growth is, like the 
Cucumber and Squash, very subject to the depredations of a small 

* ‘ Le Jardinier de Tout Je Monde,’ p. 215. 
t ‘ Le Bon Janliuier,’ pour 1856, p. 518. 
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rod beotle, by which it is infested. The nsual means adopted to 
keep this away is qn-inkliup; of wood-ashes over the leaves. This, 
however, is only, to remove one evil by introducing another 
almost as bad ; for the plants can hardly be expected to thrive * 
with the pores of their leaves thus stopped up. A piece of 
common gauze stretched upon a frame, as suggested elsewhere, 
would no doubt be a cheap and effectual remedy. 

The following remarks by other writers are interesting, and 
perhaps may be found useful. Mr. Knight stated that “ suffi- 
cient broadtli of foliage is the main point for bringing Melons 
to perfection.” 

Morior says that “ in Persia pigeon’s dung has from time im- 
memorial been .sought after for manuring. Melons.” 

Another writer says that “.soil holding any salt of iron is 
sterile in its application to Melons. This may be tested by 
burning a portion and ajiplying a magnet.” 

A writer in the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ states that the way of 
cultivating the Ci-ubool Melon in its native locality is, “when 
the fruit is of the size of a walnut, cover with a handful of clay, 
and 8crap(' holes in the ground for it to sit in.” 

Another writer in the same paper says: “I defy anyone to 
]iroduce a Melon lit to bo seen in a loose sandy soil. The 
stronger, the stilfer the loam the; bettor. I use grafting clay, 
and ha^•(! IJocchwootl jMelons twelve pounds in weight and un- 
surpassable ill (piality.” 

Q’he usual mode of cleaning the seeds from the pulpy mass in 
which they are (’oirtained is to mix them up with wood-ashes, 
wliereby, after they have been well nibbed and then spread out 
to dry, they will bo rendered quite clean. 

Where it is intended to. save seeds, caution should be taken 
that no inferior Hfclons.be cultivated anywhere near. Jfor beiu^ 
a monoecious plant it is as likely to become impregnated with 
the pollen of the inferior plant as with that of its own kind. 
And even with every such precaution a wandering bee from 
some adjacent garden may fly over and do a workl*of mischief, 
only to be detected by the produce afforded in the following 
season. 
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- Cncumis momordica. 

Phoontee, 

A very common fruifr, cultivated by the natives all over India. 
It is of the size and form of a large Cocoa-nut, perfectly smooth, 
and of a pale yellow colour when ripe, and has the flavour of a 
very indifferent Melon., 

It is cultivated in precisely the same way as the Melon. 

Cucurbita citmllus. 

WATER-MELON. 

i, Turlooza. 

The Water-Melon is met with in common cultivation in all 
parte of India. The fruit is of oval form, of the size of the 
largest Pumpkin, perfectly smooth, and when ripe of a dark 
green colour. It is very insipid, having little more flavour 
than that of merely sugared water, but some persons consider 
it refreshing and agreeable in the hot weather, when it is in 
season. 

The cultivation of it demands no particular care. Tire seeds 
are sown in February in common garden soil, in a spot where they 
have plenty of room to trail.. The plants require abundance of 
water. 

The natives often cultivate Water-Melons in great quafitities 
on the shoals of rivers, from which the water has subsided. A 
plan it appears they have is in the middle of A])ril to dig 
a hole under each Melon and bury it with sand, makiii" tlie 
hole large enough for the Melon to swell. 


PAPAYACE.®. 

Carica papaya. 

PAPAW. 

Pe]piya. 

The Fapaw-tree is a native of South America and the West 
Indies, but has become thoroughly naturalised in this country. 
The fruit, which is in the form of a Pear, and much larger than 
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a Cocoa-nut, ripens of a pale greenish yellow. The finest are 
said to be produced from the Singapore and Moalmain stock. 
The fruit presents a tempting appearance when cut 6pen,resem-, 
bling that of a fine orange-flesh Melon.* Though not of high 
flavour, it is very cool, refreshing, and agreeable, when, eaten 
with sugar raw. This is the only way in which I have ever known 
it oaten in India, but Don, sjieaking of it as grown in South 
America, says that when young it is generally used for sauce, 
and when boih'd and mixed with lime-juice and sugar, it is not 
unlike or much inferior to that made of real Apples, for which it 
U commonly substituted.” And Sloane says: “The fiuit in general 
is gathered b(‘fore it is ripe, cut into slices, soaked in water till 
the milky juice is out; it is then boiled and eaten as Turnips or 
baked as Apples.” 

^Jdie small, olive-coloured, shot-like seeds with which the in- 
terior of the fruit is tilled, are liked by some for their watercress- 
like flavour, and moreover are considered very wholesome. 

The tree comes Into flower during the Rains, emitting at times 
a fine fragrance all around from the numerous small greenish- 
yellow blossoms. It generally produces an immense crop of 
fruit, and continues blossoming after the fruits oh the lower part 
of the branch have attained to a great size. The fruit is in 
season during the whole of the cold months. 

Tlic proper mode of cultivation to be adopted is obviously to 
remove all but a few of the fruits, when of a small size, as 
well as to nip off all flowers afterwards from the upper branches 
of the tree, and during the period the fruit is swelling to 
administer, when the soil is dry and seems to require it, copious 
supplies of w'alcr; but this trouble, I believe, is never taken, 
and few jierhaps will ‘think the fruit of sufficient value to 
deserve it. • 

At Gowhatti, however, I have partaken of fruit — subjected, I 
conceive, to such treatment — that from its excellency was hardly 
to be recognised, being of the size of a Water-Melon, and 
delicious in flavour. 

Plants are raised from seed, and are of very rapid growth, 
rising to eight or ten feet high, and coming into bearing in about 
ten months. In the earlier period of their growth the plants 
have a pretty palm-like appearance, but on growing old they 
become rather unsightly. The flowers with male and those with 
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female organs are borne on distinct plants, therefore among 
several trees some will of course be unproductive. 

Don says : — 

“The most . extraordinary property of the Papaw-troo is that 
■which is related first by Browne in his ‘Natural History of 
Jamaica ;* namely, that water impregnated with the milky juice of 
this tree is thought to iiw.ko all sorts of meat w'lished in it tender ; 
but eight or ten minutes’ steeping, it is said, will make it so soft, 
that it will drop in pieces from the spit before it is well roasted, or 
turn soon to rags iii boiling. . This circumstance has been re- 
peatedly confirmed. Old hogs and old poultry, which are fed upon 
the leaves and fruit, however tough the meat they afford might 
otherwise be, are thus rendered perfectly tender and good if eaten 
as soon as killed; but the flesh passes very soon into a state of 
pptridity. Jn the third volume of the ^Verneriall Socie ty’s 3 Iemoirs 
there is a highly interesting paj^er on the 2^roporti(3S of the juice of 
the Papaw-tree by Dr. Holder, who has witiiessc'd its olfeets in 
the island of Barbadoes, and speaks of thorn as known to all the 
inhabitants. The juice causes a separation of tlic muscular fibres. 
Nay, the very vapour of tlio tree serves this purpose ; honeo many 
people suspend the .joints of meat, fowls, Ac., in the u^^per part of 
the tree, in order to prepare them for flic table.” * 

Dr. Davy, however, who made some careful experiments to 
ascertain the truth of what above stated, came to the con- 
clusion that the Papaw-tree possesses none of the singular 
properties which have been assigned to it, more than any other 
tree.f 


HYPOGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

PLACOUETIACEiE. 

Flacourtia cataphracta. 

PUNEEALA-PLUM, 

A small tree, native of India, grows to the height of about 
twenty or thirty feet, with small leaves and branches covered 
with numerous thorns. 

The fruit ripens during the months of September and October, 
and is of the form and size of a Cherry or Tiparee, slightly com- 

* Don’s ‘ Gardener’s Dictionary,* vol. iii. p. 44. 
t See ‘ Jounial of Agri-Hort. Society,’ vol. ix. p. 73. 
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pressed into a fivd or six-sided shape. It is of a deep dull purplish 
elioeolato colour. In flavour it is sup:gestive of something better 
than a Sloe, but worse than an indifferent Plum. The usual 
plan before eating it, whereby it is rendered softer and more* 
agreeable, is to turn it round between the thumb and forefinger, 
gently pinching it at the same time, and then roll it between 
tlie palms of tlie hands. By this means jt becomes much sweeter 
in flavour, losing that austerity it before had. It affords an 
exceedingly nice compote when cooked with sugar. The tree 
seems to be unknown in the Punjab. 

Plants*are propagated from seed. 

Flacourtia inermis.* 

TOMI-TOMI. 

This tree, which is easily distinguished from the foregoing by 
its being entirely thornless, and by its large handsome leaves, 
ix)ars a somewhat similar but very inferior fruit a month or two 
later in the season. 


PASSIFLORAOEiB. 

Fassifiora. 

GRANADILLA. 

There are about four or five varieties of Passiflora described 
as bearing edible fruits, called Granadillas. 

1. P. quadrangularis — Common Granadilla, bears a fruit of 
an oblong form^ about as large sometimes as a child’s head. The 
flavour is sweet and slightly acid, very grateful to the tiiste, and 
refreshing in a hot climate, where it is usually eaten with wme 
and sugar. 

2. P. maliformis — Apple-fruited Granadilla or Sweet 

CAIiABASH. 

3. P. laurifolia — W ater-Lemon, is most extensively cultivated 
in the tropics, being agreeable to most palates. 

4. P. edulis — P urple-fruited Granadilla, produces fruit of 
the size and shape of a hen’s egg, green at first, but when ripe 
of a beautiful plum colour. 

5. P. incamata — F lesh-coloured Granadilla. 
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In addition to the above thus described by Mackintosh ,* might 
perhaps be numbered Tacsonia mollisaima, which I have seen at 
Ootacamund, bearing in great abundance a pale-green fruit of 
*the size of a goose's egg, and of rather agreeable davonv, 
but the plant does not seem able to bear the climate of the 
plains. 

P. quadrangularis is ^ the only Grauadilla that has be('n 
known to bear fruit here, and that not commonly about 
Calcutta. I found the plant in a garden at Gowhatti, grown 
upon a Bukayun tree, and bearing in great prolusion in 
December; but the fruit fell far short of the description 
given of it above, both as to size and flavour, being of an 
oblong form, of the size of a large Lemon, and very insipid 
to the taste. It w^as sometimes put in tarts, but required 
flavouring. The natives used it also for curries. A writer in 
‘ Rees’ Cyclopaedia ’ says : To flower and fruit in perfuction it 
requires to be cut down every year to the main trunk, which 
soon acquires the size of a small Cherry-tree. We have seen it 
laden with huge flowers, magnificently variegated with vioh t 
purple and crimson and green, with leaves a foot long.” P. mali- 
formis does not appear to have been yet introduced ; and P. 
incarnata, formerly in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, does not 
exist there now. 

If the plants be worth cultivating for their fruit, which is very 
questionable, possibly success might be arrived at by attending 
to the mode of cultivation prescribed for the purpose. 

The following is Mr, Appleby’s mode of setting P. quadran- 
gularis : — 

“ The whole of the calyx, corolla, and crown must be cut off 
•with a sharp pair of pointed scissors, and this must bo done 
without injuring the flower-stem. When all these are cut away, 
tlTere only remain the essential parts of the flower— the stamens, 
five in number, and the three stigmas. Then cut off one or more 
of the stamens bearing the anthers ; and do this without shaking 
the dust or pollen out of the anther, covering them with the 
fertilising powder. Take an opportunity of performing this 
operation early in the morning, at the very time when the anthers 
are observed to be bursting,” | 

“ When the crop is all off*, the shoots must bo well cut in. As 
♦ ‘Greenhouse,’ p. 380. t ‘Cottige Gardtnei’s Dictionary,* p. 439. 
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little old wood as’possible besides the main stem, and a few pieces 
(aliont two or three feet of each) of the old branches, should bo 
retained ; for all j:hat is to bo trained to bear in each year ought 
to be the growth of two years' standing, 


STBKCULTACEiE. 

Adansonia digitata. 

BAOBAB— MONKEY-BREAD. 

• Bilaetee Imlee, 

■ 

In Senegal, its native locality, this grows to become one ot 
tlie largest trees in existence ; but the trunk, even in small trees, 
has an inflated, gouty appearance, suggestive of its bulkiness 
being rather the result of disease than of natural healthy growth. 

The fruit is of about the size and form of an ostrich egg, with 
a rind similar in texture and colour to that of a tamarind pod. 
An agreeable she; bet is said to be made from it, which indeed 
seems tlie principal purpose for which it is used. 

• There are two or three large trees in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but the fruit they bear is small and indifferent, no 
larger than a hen’s egg. The village of Nalcha, near the cele- 
brated old city of Mandoo, in the Deccan, is famous for the 
number of trees that grow there. They are rarely met with in 
other localities on this side of India. 

Durio zibethinus. 

DURIAN — CIVET-CAT FRUIT. 

A large forest-tree, growing to the height of eighty feet, is 
a native of. Malay, and thrives well in Burmah and the Straits. 

The fruit is described as being of about the size of a man’s 
head, witliin which is the seed, with its edible enveloping pulp 
of about the size of a hen’s egg. The pulp is said to be pure 
white, resembling blanc-mange, and as delicious in taste as the 
finest cream. The bulk of the fruit, however, in which this 
creamy pulp is enclosed is described as intolerably offensive, 
having the smell of putrid animal substance, or rotten Onions. 
The seeds, when roasted, are said to have the flavour of Chestnuts. 

* Sabine, in * Hort. Trans.' 
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Plants have "repeatedly been introduced into the gardens 
about Calcutta, but they have never risen to more than about 
three feet in height, when they have uniformly died oft*, tlie 
climato of that latitude 4)eing quite unsuited to them. 


.MALVACEAE. 

Hibiscus sabdarilfa. 

ROSELLE — INDIAN SORREL. 

Puhva — Mesta, 

An annual, native of the West Indies, but now cultivated in 
most gardens in India. ' 

The part of the plant made use of is not the fruit itself, but 
the large thick succulent sepals which envelope it. Of these 
most delicious puddings and tarts are made, as well as a remark- 
ably fine jelly, hardly to be distinguished from that of the Kod 
Currant, for which in every respect it forms an excellent sub- 
stitute. 

There are two kinds, the red and white, much the same,* 
except that the white seems a trifling degree li‘ss acid. 

The seeds are sown about the end of May, and the plants are 
put out in the ground at the distance of four feet from eacdi 
other. It grows to the height of three or four feet, and bears 
a large handsome yellow flower, with a dark crimson eye. The 
gathering for use may be made in November or December in 
Bengal, but it must be somewhat earlier in the Upper IVoviiK^'s, 
before the plants are destroyed by the cold. 

It seems to thrive best in the damp climate of Ijowcr India. 
In Ferozeporc I found the full-grown plants very apt to ])crisli 
before coming into bearing. 


TILIACE^E. 

Grewia Asiatica. 

Phdlsa. 

A coarse-looking, unattractive shrub, somewhat resembling 
the Hazel in foliage ; native of India, and common in all parts 
of the country. 
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The fruit is a berry about the size of a Pea, with a stone in 
the centre, sour and uneatable, but a sherbet is made from it 
considered agreeable by some. The fruit is produced during 
the Hot months. 

Grewia sapida. 

Tills also, like tlie last, produces during the Hot season its 
crop of berries, sometimes used for making sherbet. 


SAPINDACE.l!:. 

Blighia sapida. 

AKEE. 

A largo tree, native of Western Africa. The fruit is of the 
size and form of a small Lemon, somewhat ribb(3d, and wh(?ri 
ripe of a brilliant vermilion colour. Though much eaten, and 
hold in higli este em in the West Indies, it is never, that I can 
U'arn, eaten in this country. Sir J, Paxton declares it to bo 
not mucli inferior to a Nectarine in flavour.” Don says that in 
0 uinea the trtie " is greatly esteemed for the excellence of its 
Iruit, wliich is of a grateful sub-acid flavour.” It appears, however, 
to bo treated rather as a vegetable than as a fruit, according to 
the (h'seription given of it by Dr. IMacfadycn, who says: — 

fruit is brought in great abundance to the Kingstown 
market. The ai illus, which supports the seed, is the part which 
is eaton. It is piepart'd by parboiling in water with salt, and 
afterwards stewing or frying with buttor, or by simply boiling in 
soup. It is very wliolesonie, and from its soft, rich flavour well 
deserves the appellation of the Vegetable ^larrow.” * 

]Mr. Leonard Wray also, in presenting seeds to the Agrl-IJor- 
ticultural Society, accompanies them witli the remark 

“Akeo, an ornamental small tree, and a delicious vegetable, 
sometimos eaten raw, but generally fried together with butter and 
black pepper.” 

Ill the Calcutta Botanical Gardens there are two trees which 
have grown to a great size, and in the garden of the Bankshall 
at Calcutta there is also a tree. It appears to have been somo- 


* ‘ Flora of Jamaica,* vol. i. p. 100. 
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what scarce in India some time ago, for Dr. Gibson says of it : 
“ The Gardens at Parell and at Da])ooree can boast of the Blighia 
sapida of New Zealand, now producing fruit (at least at Dapooree) 
annually.”* At CnlciiUa it comes into blossom in June and 
ripens its fruit in October. 

In the public gardens at Madras are small trees about ten 
feet high, which, wlien I gaw them in the month of September, 
looked remarkably ornamental, covered with their scarlet fruit, 
contrasting beautifully with the fine rich foliage amongst which 
it hung. As far as I could learn by inquiry, the fruit was never 
eaten by any one there. 

Nephelium lichi. 

LICHEE. 

A large-growing shrub or small tree, of dense handsome foliage, 
native of China. It blossoms about the middle of February with 
sprays of small pale-green flowers, and ripens its large bunches 
of fruit about the end of April or beginning of May. The fruit 
is of the size and form of a large Plum, with a rough, thin, 
scale-like rind, which while the fruit is hanging ripe upon the 
tree is of a beautiful red tinge, but gradually becomes of a dull 
brown colour a short time after gathered. The pulp of the 
fruit, which is as delicious perhaps as that of any fruit in exist- 
ence, resembles the white of a plover s egg, and contains in its 
centre a stone. In the best fruit the stone is very small compa- 
ratively ; and in this respect the fruit produced on different trees 
varies much. 

It is stated that there is only one province in China where the 
liichee is grown to perfection. In the gardens, however, about 
Calcutta, and at Chiiisurali in particular, fruit of the finest 
. quality imaginable may be met with. That produced on the 
trees in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens is of a very inferior 
description, the pulp being scanty in quality and acid in flavour: 
fruit of a similar kind likewise is usually sokl in the Calcutta 
bazars, probably the produce of trees foimerly distributed from 
the Botanic Gardens. 

I have tasted the variously-named kinds in the Gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, from which plants are propagated 
for distribution,; and in my opinion the sort called M‘Lean's is 

* Dr. Spry, * I’lants for Intlia,* p. 62. 
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decidedly the beSt, though not finer than is frequently met with 
in private gardens. 

A variety is ta be found in some gardens, though rather rare, 
bearing fruit of a conical form, quite green when ripe, distinct* 
in flavour, and of very sweet taste. 

Don says that when eaten to excess, Licliees are apt to occasion 
an eruption over the whole body, ^hey are eaten in great 
quantities in India, but with no deleterious effect that T ever 
heard of. 

The Chinese suffer the fruit to dry till it becomes black and 
shrivelled, in which condition it is commonly met with for sale 
in the London grocers’ shops. 

Birds are exceedingly fond of the fruit. The trees must be 
protected from their ravages by having nets thrown over them 
some time about the beginning of April. 

The Lichee tree will grow well in all parts of India ; but in 
the North-West it is liable to be killed by the cold in severe 
weather. It lovt'^ a damp climate and abundance of water, 
and is said not to yield fruit at any considerable distance liigh 
up from Calcutta. 

Colonel Sleeman states that at Lucknow the Lichee cannot 
be brought to thrive at all. Small plants throve tolerably well 
at Ferozepore. I had several in the lowermost part of my garden 
there, which were swamped for more than a week during the 
heavy rains in August. Most plants under such circumstances 
would have perished, but these seemed benefited thereby. 

Idchees may be propagated by seed, which it is said will not 
keep, but must be sown at once ; but the sure way to obtain 
plants that will produce good fruit is to propagate by gootee 
about the end of May. The gootee made at that lime Avill bo 
ready for removing and putting off by the commencement of the 
cold weather ; and may be planted out, where it is finally to 
remain, in the following Eain season. 

Nephelium longanum. 

LONQAN. 

AshjphuL 

A tree, native of India, and cultivated in China and Cochin- 

China. 
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The fruit, which in the vicinity of Calcutta ft prcxluced about 
the end of June, is about the size and form of a marble, of a 
russet colour, and borne in bundles like Grapes. The flcsliy 
part of the fruit, which uesombles that of tlie Lichee, is sweetisli, 
and, though not disagreeable, is vapid and vastly inferior in 
flavour to the Lichee. The mode of cultivation is the same as 
for the Lichee. , 

. Nephelium lappaceum. 

RAMBOUTAN. 

A fruit-tree, native of the Malay Islands, nearly allied to the 
Lichee and Longan. Of the merit of the fruit I possess no 
information. Dr. Voigt states that for sixteen years from the 
time of its introduction into the Calcutta Botanical* Gardens 
the tree had not flowered there. It does not appear to be in 
existence there now. 

Pierardia sapida. 

Lutqua, 

A small tree, native of Burmah and Eastern Bengal. 

The fruit, which, like that of the Lichee, is borne in large 
clusters, is said to be equal in point of merit to either the Lichee 
or the Loquat, which latter it resembles. Eoxbiirgh describes 
it as an agreeable fruit, round, of the size of a Gooseberry, 
smooth and yellow, and cultivated by the Chinese under the 
name of Lutqua. 

The tree abounds in Sylhet and Burmah, but appears to bo 
hardly known in Calcutta. Formerly there were fruit-bearing 
trees in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens six or ten feet high, 
introduced from Tipperah, of the produce of which the malces 
there still sjjeak in high praise. But these were cut down many 
years ago, and now none but young plants are to be found there. 
It is a very common tree in the district about Gowhatti in 
Assam. Its fruit, which it produces in largo dense inches, 
in great abundance at the end of June and beginning of July, is 
of a roundish form, and in outward appearance bears a strong 
resemblance to a yellow Blum. It has a dense loathery'rind, 
and contains, or rather is all but filled up with, tlireo or four 
large seeds, each surrounded with a tough kind of pulp, which 
can hardly be said to be more than just moistened by the small 
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quantity of sharp-flavoured juice it contains. In my opinion a 
very poor and valueless fruit; but under good cultivation it 
might possibly prove far different 


MALPIGHIACEiE. 

Malpighia glabra, 

. BAUBADOES OHERRY. 

Sir E. Scliomburgk says : — 

“ The fruit is iinucli used in ITarbadoes in preserves and tarts, 
and there is soinotliing in the taste reminds rather of the Easpherry 

tlian (if the Climry It hears eatable fruit, in appearance 

and size rescinbling Mayduko Cherries, but, though juicy and 
sweet, ill every respect inferior to M. urens : the fruit of this may 
be likened to coimuoii wild Cherries of our plantations.”* 

Both the ubov(3 species arc very common in the gardens about 
CalcMitta, thriving well, and forming very liandsome tlowering 
sliriib.s. M. glabra bears in the Cold season a few scattered 
bright-red fruits, somewhat like Mayduke Cherries it is true, 
but very small ones. Such as 1 have eaten 1 liavo found to be 
mere worthless berries, pithy, tasteless, and juiceloss. 


CIA^SIACE.E. 

Mammea Americana.' 

.MAMMEE-APPLE. 

A large timber-tree, native of the West Indies. 

The fruit Dr. Bindley mentions as the wild Apricot of South 
America, said to rival tlie Mangosteen.” It is described as 

“ Yellow, not unlike, cither in shape or size, one of the largest 
russet ^)ples. The outer rind, which easily peals off, is thick and 
leathery ; beneath this is a second very delicate coat, which 
adheres closely to the pulp, and should bo carefully removed before 
eating the fruit, as it loaves a bitter taste in the mouth. The 
seeds, of wliicJi there are two or three in the centre, are resinous 
and very bitter ; but the pulp under the skin, which when ripe is 


* Paxtoifs ‘ Flower Garden,* ii. IS. 
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of a deep yellow, resembling that of the finest Apricot, and of 
considerable consistency, is very fragrant, and has a delicious but 
very peculiar flavour. It. is eaten either raw and. alone, or cut into 
"slices with wine and sugar, or preserved in syrup.” 

Dr. Macfadyen describes it as “ of a sweetish aromatic taste, 
bearing a resemblance to that of a Carrot.” 

It was introduced into the Calcutta Eotanical Gardens very 
many years ago, where it has flowered, but never yet borne fruit. 

Garcinia Mangostana. 

MANGOSTEENT. 

The Mangosteen is a native of tlic Malay Islands. 

The fruit is held in the very highest estimation, Don declares 
it to be “ in flavour the most delicious fruit in the world, par- 
taking of the Strawberry and the Grape.” It is said that to taste 
the fruit in perfection it must be eaten as it is gathered from the 
tree.' The specimens brought occasionally to Calcutta from 
the Straits are of the size of a middling-sized Apple, perfectly 
smooth, with a dense rind, which, when removed, tlie centre is 
found to consist of ’a soft, white, pellucid, most agreeable pulp. 
But these convey hardly a notion of the fine flavour of the fruit 
when gathered fresh. ^J1ie cultivation of the Mangosteen, In the 
open air at least, as high north as any part of Bengal, seems 
now pretty well decided to be impracticable. Plants liave been 
repeatedly introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, but have 
never been known to yield fruit. Mr. K. Solano, iiotwitlistanding, 
assured me that he had in his garden at Shaluibad thiee tiees, 
about six feet high, and that one of these had borne fruit two 
.years in succession, 

Garcinia Cowa. 

COWA-r-COWA-MANGOSTEEN. 

A very handsome tree, with flue luxuriant foliage of large 
laurel-formed leaves; native of Southern India, • 

The fruit ripens at the beginning of June, and is of the size 
and form of a small Orange, ribbed, and of a russet-apricot colour ; 
and were it not a trifling degree too acid, would be accounted 
most delicious. It m^es, however, a remarkably fine preserve. 

Plants are raised easily by sowing the fibre-covered stones with 
which the centre of the fruit abounds. 
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Xaathochymas pictorius. 

Toomul. 

A line handsome tree from thirty to forty feet high ; native .of 
this country ; bears in April rather large white flow'ers. 

The fruit is remarkably handsome and luring, of the size and 
form of -an Orange, buf with surface [)grfectly smooth likfrit^l^ 
of a rinni, and of a bright yellow colour. If it were possible by 
cultivation to subdue its intolerable acidity, it would rank in 
merit, I consider, with any fruit grown. Don says, *• it is not 
inferior to many Apples ; ” bnt 1 see no point of similarity in it, . 
to suggest such a comparison. The greatest degree of acidity^ 
resides in the thick fleshy rind. The iwlpy part in wBieh flie 
seeds are enclosed is le.ss acid, bnt very acid still ; indeed so 
much so as to put any one’s teeth out of order for a day or two 
after having partalfcn of it. Underlying this intense acidity, 
however, is a line flavour, resembling, as I think, tliat of the 
Apricot. 'I'lio liu't begins to ripen about the middle of Sep- 
tember, when, if not protected, it is gVcodily devoured by flying 
foxes. 

1 have endeavoured to rtiake a preserve of it, thinking that 
the acidity miglit bo so far overcome by cooking as to render it 
agreeable to the palate. But 1 found that the resinous property 
with which it abounded made it then quite unfit for eating. 

Calysaccion longifolium.- 
Woondee. 

A small tree remarkable for its fine handsome dense Laurel- 
Jike foliage, said to be frequently met with in the Deccan of 
India, though hardly known in Bengal, except by some two or 
three thriving specimens in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

The fruit is about the size of an acorn, to which also it is very 
similar in appearance. It encloses a large stone, between which 
and the rind is a soft pulpy juice of rosewater-like flavour, con- 
sidered very agreeable by some. It is not, however, accounted 
an edible fruit. It ripens about the middle or end of May. 

Easily propagated by sowing the stones 
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ANONACEiE. 

Anona squamosa. 

'CUSTARD-APPLE. 

Ata Shureefa — Seeta-pliul. 

A small tree ; “ no doubt,” Dr Voii^t .observes, “ a native of 
tropical America, notwitlistaiiding St. Hilaire’s reasonings, which 
would make it of Asiatic origin.” Dr. Anderson in his recent 
catalogue sets it down as a native of both tropical Asia and 
America. It is most abundant in Bengal, and in-oduces its 
rather largo, greenish- vel low flowers about the middle of ]\ray. 
This fruit and the Bullock's heart are not knowm, I am told, in 
the Punjab. 

The fruit is of the size of the largest Apple; and when 
thoroughly ripe difficult to nxist^ without the tortoise-shell-like 
couipartmcnts of the rind bursting open, and the fruit drop[)iug 
to pieces by its own weight. The cnstard-likc substance of the 
interior has a most delicious and delieate flavour. Dr l\rac- 
fadyeii, however, speaking of it as produced in the West Indies, 
says that he “has never mot with %Euroj)ean who was partial 
to it.”* This would seem to imidy that the fruit prodiieecl in 
India, where it is so universally approved of, must be vastly 
superior to that grown in what has beam assigned as its native 
locality. It is in season in this country during the greater part 
of the Rains and cold months. The tree, when bearing, requires 
to be covered by a net, or the produce, before fit to be gathered, 
will almost be sure to be devoured by birds or squirrels. To 
effect this more conveniently, as well as to improve the bearing 
jTToperties of the tree, a judicious system of pruning may with 
advantage be adopted. Or the fruit may be preserved by 
wrapping each one up severally, when about tlie size of a hen’s 
egg, in a piece of thin muslin. 

General Jenkins writes : *“The fruit as brouglLt to maikctaro 
generally forced in straw, being gathered long before they are 
ripe, otherwise they would require netting. This tree grow.s in 
the highest perfection, in the most rocky, hot, and barren parts 
of the country, and spontaneously. The largest I remember to 
have seen were at Punnah, the most barren of sterile places. 

♦ * Flora of Jamaica,’ p. 9. 
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T1ie tree grows 'Out of erevices of rocks and old walls, and 
ap|)ar(3ntly wild.” * 

Plants are projjagated from seed, and are of very rapid growth, 
coining into bearing in two or three yej-rs’ time. A supply of* 
old cow manure to their roots during the cold mouths is of 
great benefit to them. 

Anona reticulata. 
bullock’s HEART — SWEET SOP. 

Nona—Bdm-^hul. 

A smaK tree^ native of tropical Asia and America, and very 
common in India. 

The fruit difiers from the Custard-apiiie in having a perfectly 
smooth rind, and derives its name from the resemblance it bears 
to a bullock’s heart. The interior is full of a thick, luscious, 
custard-like substance. It is not of so flue and delicate a flavour 
as the Custard-apple, but being in season during the hot months, 
when Custard-applt., are not to be had, it is accepted as a very 
agreeable fruit. While ripening it requires to be protected 
from the depredations of birds and squirrels and bats, by a netting 
or by some other means. 

Plants are propagated from the pips. 

Anona muricata. 

SOUR-SOP. 

Bildetee Nona. 

A small shrubby tree, native of the West Indies, with dark- 
green, shining, laurel-like leaves of a pungent odour, something 
like that of the Black Currant, and a very ornamental object 
when bearing, in July, its fine large heart-shaped fruit. Xlie 
fruit Mr. Gosse describes as lusciously sweet, and of a delightful 
acidity ; often larger than a child’s head; covered with flexible 
prickles.”t Grown iii this country it by no means realises the 
above description, but is coiisidei;pd by most persons of so harsh 
and unpleasant a flavour as to be quite uneatable. 

This tree, by no means common in India, I found rather 

* General Jenkins* MS. notes, 
t ‘Naturalist’s Sojourn iu Jamaica,* p. 16. 
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plentiful at Gowhatti in Assam, where it produces fruit as large 
as a moderate-sized Jack. 

The fruit begins to ripen about the latter end of June, and is 
in season in July anj August, retaining when ripe its dark 
green colour. It is o£thc form of a bullock’s heart rather pro- 
longed, and not unfrequently of a kidney-form, from the apex 
taking a curve upwards. The substance of the fruit amoTigst 
which the seeds are scattered is of a soft woolly pulp, intermixed 
with a juicy mucilage of a strong, rather vinous flavour, some- 
what like tliat of the Pine-applo ; but it is wanting in sweetness, 
and has a certain degree of rankness that (*anses it t(vbe disliked 
by most persons who have not acquired a taste for it. To most 
palates, however, it rpay be made agreeable by putting the 
pulp into a tumbler, sweetiming it with pounded loaf-sugar, 
and pouring over it a glass of sherry. There is a considerable 
difference in the produce of dilferent trees, some proving vastly 
superior to others. 

Plants are raised easily from the pips. 

Anona cherimolia. 

CIIERIMOYER. 

The fruit of the Cherimoyer is described as “ of the size and 
form of the Sour-sop, and of a light green colour, or as holding 
a middle place betw^^en the Sweet-sop and Custanl-apple, being 
subsquamous like the former, and reticulated like the latter.” 

It is a native of Peru. Mr. Gossc states that tlui fruit is 
grown to perfection in Jamaica, but only in certain mountainous 
localities. 

Mr. Markham says : — 

“ They have most of the other kinds of Anonas in India, but the 
Cherimoyer fruit, the most exquisite of all, has yet to bo raised. 
He who has not tasted the Cherimoyer has yet to learn what fruit 
is.” 

“The Pine-apple, the Mangosteen, and the Cherimoyer,” says 
Dr. Soemann, “are considered the finest fruits in the world. I 
have tasted them in those localities in which they are supposed to 
attain their highest perfection — the Pine-applo in Guayaquil, the 
Mangosteen in the Indian Archipelago, and the Cherimoyer on the 
slopes of the Andes— and if I were called upon to act the part of a 
Paris, I would without hesitation assign the apple to the Cheri- 
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moyer. Its taste, indeed, surpasses that of every other fruit, and 
Ilaenke was quite right when he called it the masterpiece of 
nature.” * 

Ur. Lindloy observes : — 

“ Fenello says, one European Pear or Plum is worth all the 
Cherimoyers of P^ru.” t 

Plants are to be met with in the gardens of the Agri-Horti- 
oiiltural Society as well as in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
where they were introduced a great many years ago, but their 
cultivation has been attended with no success. Ur. Jameson 
states also in^ his Report that the Cherimoyer had been intro- 
duced into the Saliarunpore Gardens, but had been found not to 
succeed there. Whence ])erhaps it naay be fairly concluded 
there is little prospect of this fruit ever being produced in India, 
unless possibly upon some spot on the slopes of the Himalaya, 
or on tliG Nilgherrios, whore plants have recently been raised 
from the seeds imported by l\[r. Blarkham. 


DILLENl ACEyE. 

Dillenia speciosa. 

GhiiUa. 

A tree of considerable size, native of India ; bears a dense 
head of exceedingly handsome foliage, with large noble leaves, 
and produces in July great beautiful, pure white, fragrant 
flowers, succeeded by fruit, having as they hang upon the tree 
a resemblance to enormous green xVpples. These are gathered 
for use about the middle of September. The part made use of 
for tlio table is not the fruit itself, but the large thickened sepals 
of the calyx, by which it is firmly enclosed. Tasted raw these 
have the exact flavour of a very sour unripe Apple, and \\^ien 
cooked with sugar have also exactly the flavour of the same 
fruit cooked in the same way. The great objection to them is 
the large quantity of fibre they contain. I'hey are very commonly 
mixed as an ingredient in curries, especially in those made with 
prawns, to which they impart a most agreeable flavour. 

Iflants are propagated by seed. 

* * Travels in Peni and India,* p. 337. 
t ‘ Transactions of the Loudon Hort. Society,* vol. v. p. 102. 

p 2 
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VITACE/E. 
Vitis vinifera. 


GRAPE. 

TJngoor. 

The varieties of Grapq found in different parts of India are 
no doubt very numeroup, and some, probably, as large in size and 
as fine in flavour as are to be met with in any part of the world. 
In my grapery at Ferozepore I had some four or five sorts (the 
names unknown to me), all of exquisite flavour. ^ Dr.-'Jameson, 
speaking of the vines in the Sahaninpore Botanical Gardens, 
says, “ The diflerent varieties of Cashmere vines are very fine, 
and well worthy of extensive cultivation, particularly the varieties 
Eishmishj Momicl'a, Uonsanee, Muslca,'* 

Tlie Aurungabad Gra 2 )e is one of the most eclebrated varie- 
ties in India. It is a black fruit of large size, sweet, and of 
livery consistency, much like the Portugal Grai^e sold in grocers’ 
shops in London. It is cultivated to great extent in tlxe vineries 
of lioulutabad, and is much in request in that part of the country, 
being conveyed for sale to a considerable distance around, and 
realising four times the price of the ordinary white Grapes 
grown there. 

None of these grapes appear to have reached the district of 
Calcutta, or, if so, have probably perished, from the climate 
being unsuited to them. I myself brought to Chinsurah from 
Ootacamund in the year 1859 four choice varieties of Euro- 
pean vines ; but they made no growth whatever, and at the end 
of two years were poor stunted plants of much about the same 
size as when I first obtained them. 

Mr. L. Berkeley gives me the following as the names of the 
Grape-vines he has growing in his garden at J^ahore, imported 
by himself from England : 1, Black Frontignan ; 2, Black Ham- 
burg; 3. Golden; 4, Muscat; 5, Coustantia; and 0, a dwarf 
French kind (name lost), bearing a very delicate and* sweet- 
flavoured fruit, which lasts for months without decay. He tc*Ih 
me, moreover, they have in the Punjab the Bedana, or stoneles; 
Grape, said to be indigenous there. 

From Dr. Henderson I learn that he has introduced at Lahore 
as many as sixteen kinds of Grape-vines from Europe. 
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It will be a matter of the highest interest to ascertain the 
result of the introduction of these several kinds of vines, as I 
find it asserted by Mr. J. L. Denman that no attempt hithertQ 
made to transport a particular species of vine to another country 
has ever been attended with such a measure of success as to 
reproduce in the new site precisely the same distinctive properties 
that signalized it in the old. Whatever care may be bestowed 
to select an identity of nutrition, aspect, and climate, the Grape 
on- removal loses its former and special attributes. ... No 
I^uropean plant retains its identity when transferred to American 
ground.” 

^J'here are tlirce varieties of Grape-vine issued from the Gardens 
of the Agri-IIortieultural Society, — tlw Black Hamburg, the 
Malaga, and the Muscatel. In the Gardens of the Society these 
vines produce no fruit. Whether the plants propagated from 
them do so elsowliero in the neighbourhood lam unaware.- An 
unthriving-lookin'? vine of the Black Hamburg creeps along 
a dingy unwholesome v.all in the Metcalfe Hall compound, and 
is stated to bear fruit sometimes. 

The most successful cultivation of the Grape-vine that I have 
any knowledge of in the vicinity of Calcutta has been with some 
large vines trained upon the portico of Mr. W. Stalkart’s house 
at Gooseree. The cuttings whence these vines were raised, Mr. 
Stalkart told me, were brought out overland by a friend in his 
trunk. The success he met with appeared to me to arise in 
some measure I'rom the robust nature of the particular kind of 
vine; for the groat dilliculty with most kinds of vine near 
Calcutta is to get them to make any growth at all : just ^s in 
the North-West Provinces it is the exuberance of their growdh 
wliich it is found so dilficult to counteract. 

The Grape-vine will not do well without some kind of suppprt. 
The usual one in this country, and about the best that could be 
adopted, is constructed as follows : — 

Along each side of a pathway about ten or twelve feet wide, 
and running north and south, construct brick pillars, about 
fifteen inches square and seven feet high, at intervals of seven 
or eight feet apart. Between the* pillars place a trellis- work of 
bamboo. Lay a beam or strong pole from the top of each 
pillar to the top of the one on the opposite side of the pathway, 
* ‘ The Vine and its Fruil/ p. •!. 
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and in the centre of each beam fix a stronp; staho two or tliree 
feet high, in order to support a trellis of bamboo made to meet 
in the form of a pent-house roof over the path.' Between each 
pillar plant a vine. 

A grapery of this kind is in itftelf a great ornament to a garden, 
and if not made on too narrow a path, as is often the case, a 
most pleasant place for a' stroll, when tlie sun is too mucli up 
for a walk elsewhere. Potted plants also that require shade 
can often be put along the sides of it, between the pillars, with 
great advantage. 

The training of the vine is a Very simple matter. Its figure, 
properly trained, may be aptly likened to a huge gridiron 
standing upright with ifs handle stuck in the gi*ound, its top- 
most horizontal bar removed, and the vertical ones two feft 
apart. The young shoots near the base of a vine are easily bent 
and secured so as to grow into this form ; and all wood but what 
conduces to give it this form should bo cut away at the proper 
pruning season. Upon these bars young shoots will put forth 
in ]March, each bearing two or three bunches of Grapes. These 
fruit-bearing shoots will go on growing and lengthening till the 
Cold season arrives, when they must bo all cut back to two 
eyes; and at the same time all thin unripe wood that has be*en 
made, of about the thickness of a cedar pencil, be cut clean away. 
The vine will then present much of the naked gridiron^form 
again. From the two eyes thus reserved young shoots ill the 
following March will bo produced, bearing their bunches of 
Grapes, which in their turn must be cut back to two eyes in 
the next Cold season, and so on. 

.Were the annual fruit-bearing shoots not thus cut back to one 
or two eyes, but left at their full length, in the following season 
from every eye upon them fresh shoots would put forth, each 
bearing bunches of Grapes. ’ The crop would be very great, but 
of very inferior quality, and the vine much f xhansted and 
injured. In neglected gardens this is too often allowed to take 
place, year after year perhaps, till the plants become an intricate, 
unmanageable, and nnprpductivo jnngul. Fortunately the vino 
bears the knife well ; and my recommendation is in such oases 
to use it unsparingly. Cut away everything, if needs be, till 
only the stump remains. This will put forth strong, vigorous 
shoots, which may be trained in the way above directed for a 
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young plant. It will bo of course at a sacrifice of all fruit for the 
first season, but the gain a year or two after will be immense. 

The cultivation* of the Grape-vine in this country is conducted 
all but in the same way as that adopted with the Peach. In* 
October, when the Rains are fully over, the soil is removed from 
the roots, and they are allowed to remain bare a month or two. 
Ry this time the leaves will have falleji, and the trees should 
then be pruned. In the beginning of February, just before the 
vines put forth their new shoots and blossom, fill in over the 
roots any description of rich manure that can be obtained, 
although [ferhaps nothing can be better than old cow-manure. 
Fish, when obtainable, is strongly recommended. A compost 
whi(*li I have found exc^ellent for inanurii^ vines is made thus : — 

A large deep hole is dug in the earth, into which plenty of 
fresh (*ow-dung is tln*own. A quantity of oilcake (khurree) is 
boiled in an earthen pot over the fire till dissolved. This, with 
an equal quantity of molasses (goor)anda small portion of lime, 
is thrown into the hole coiitaiiiing the cow-dung, and well stirred 
up. The hole is then covered over and allowed to remain so a 
month or two, only being opened occasionally for stirring up the 
contents. This compost must bo ajqdied to the roots of the 
vines. It has a most offensive smell ; but if earth be thrown 
over it — fresh earth, and not the old soil that had been removed 
— the bad simdl will soon pass off. 

From the time the fruit sets, and as it increases in size, water 
should be given to the roots constantly and in great abundance. 
When the Gra})os are just about ripening, irrigation should be 
discontinued entirely. 

It is a matter of conscquonco that the ripening take place 
before the approach of the Rains, or the fruit under the influence 
of much wet becomes liable to bui’st. ^ 

Mr. L. Berkeley had vines in his glass conservatory at Lahore ; 
and by thus protecting his Grapes, told me he was enabled to 
preserve them a much longer time than he could otherwise 
have done. 

The vine is readily jropagated by cuttings. 

These are best made, perhaps, and put down at the time of 
the annual pruning at the end of November. They should be 
laid slanting-wise in the soil, with about two buds above the 
surface, and the earth well pressed upon them. 
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When the plant is of a choice hind, or one tliat it is desired 
to make the most of, it may, as is usually done in England, bo 
piultiplied by single eyes. For this purpose, n dod of the current 
year’s growth is cut into pieces of about two inches in length, 
each with one bud in the centre, and split in half. The half 
beaming the eye is laid firmly in a horizontal position, with the 
eye uppermost, upon a light mellow soil, and covered with fine 
sand, so that all but the eye is buried. Dr. G. Henderson informs 
me that they have adopted this mode of propagating the vino 
with groat success in the Punjab, but I believe it is not the 
practice there to split oft* half the w’ood. 

In the vicinity of Calcutta, and indeed elsewhere in Lidia, the 
Grape-vine seems capable of being made to bear fruit at very 
variable seasons. Mr. Thompson, lor instance, gives an account 
of an old Grape-vine which, accor<liiig to the time of pruning 
and dressing, produced ripe fruit in. February, May, July, and 
September, respectively.* And Dr. Spry thinks it a circumstance 
w^orth recording that a pensioner at Mecuait presented Mr. H, 
Cope, on Christmas-day of 1841, with a ripe buncli of grapes of 
good size and very tblerableJIavour.”t On the 14th February, 
1844, W. Storm, Esq., “presented to the Agri-llorticultural 
Society a very perfect buiudi of Grapes, the produce of a yine 
growing in his compound at Calcutta. 4iie vine w'us pruned in 
September, and the grapes are all now’ ri[)e.” 

No person, however, wiiose object is to obtain from bis vines 
the richest flavoured fruit they can produce will endeavour to 
ripen them at an untimely season. The driest and hottest peniod 
of the year is when Grapes ripen finest. This will be Slarch in 
the Deccan, May in the vicinity of Calcutta, and June in the 
Upper Provinces. 

SjirE. Tennent gives this very interesting piece of information 
respecting the culture of the vine in Ceylon, wliieh may perhaps 
lead to important practical results in the culti^ation not only of 
the vine, but of several other fruit-trees in this country. 

• “Mr. Dyke has succeeded in cultivating tlK 3 Black Grape of 
Madeira trained over a trellis - the want of winter-rest for the 
plant being supplied by baring the roots and exposing them to 
the sun. The vines give two crops in the year, the principal one 

* ‘ Agri-Horticultural Journal,* vol. viii, p. 181, and vol. ix. p. 6. 
t Dr. Spry’s ‘ Plants for India,’ ji. 82. 
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in March, and the second in September; hut the operation of 
stripping the roots is -only resorted to once, about the time of 
pruning in July.”** • 


AUKANTIACE^. 

Triphasia trifoliata. 

Cheena Narunga. ' 

A small*, iinpretcndinnr, thorny shrub, native of China; bears 
small white fragrant flowers. The fruit, which is spoken highly of 
by some authors, both in riispeet to itsihjvour and its excellence 
for prescrvinij:, is, about llie size of a large Black Currant. It 
encloses a stone wliicli fills nearly tlie whole of the centre, leaving 
room for a small qininlitj of juicy pul]) of an agreeable aniseed- 
like flavour. It (*an, notwithstanding, be hardly regarded as 
better than a mere b n-ry. The plant, which is almost constantly 
bearing, prochiees its crop principally in February, when the 
bright red fruit gives it rather a pretty appearance. It may 
bo propagated either by seed or by cuttings. 

Cookia punctata. 

WAMPEE. 

A small tree, native of China ; rises to about twenty feet in 
lieight; is of rather liandsoine growth, with fine luxuriant 
foliage; blossoms in the early part of April with small dense 
bunches of whitish sweet-scented flowers, and ripens its fruit in 
June. The fruit is borne in clusters, and when ripe resembles 
a diminutive Lemon, being about the size of an acorn, with a 
rough orange-like rind. It contains three large seed*s, winch 
nearly fill the interior. Tlie small quantity of jiiicy pulp between 
the seeds and the rind is of an aniseed-like flavour. In the 
vicinity of Calcutta, where the tree is not uncommon, 'the fruit 
(ian liardly be considered better than a poor unserviceable berry. 
Possibly in China, and in other localities more congenial to it, 
a more palatable fruit' may be produced, 

A variety however is met with, I niulerstaud, in some gardens 

* Sir K. Teunonts ‘ Ceylon,* vol. ii. p. 53£). 
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in Bengal, but not coninion, which bears a fruit of quite a dark 
colour, and of much superior quality to the green kind. 

Plants may be propagated from seed or by cuttings : they 
grow well in all parts of India. 

Feronia elepliantum. 

WOOD-APPLE — ELEPHANT- APPLE. 

Kuth-htL 

A common jungul tree of this .country. I'ho fruit is round, oi 
a pale green colour, and about the ^-ize of a cricket-ball. When 
the hard shell-like rind is cracked, the interior is found full of 
a brown, soft, mealy kind of substance, ratlicr acrid, having a 
strong smell of rancid butter, and by no moans palatable. It 
ripens in October. Dr. Wight says : “ The pulp of the fruit 
affords a very pleasant jelly, so closely resem]>ling black-currant 
jelly, as to be only distinguished by a trifling degree of astrin- 
geney/’ The jelly, however, I have prepared from it appeared 
to me to possess rather the flavour of Apple, with a sharp cider 
taste, and to be such as it is not likely would be approved of 
by many. 

The tree may be propagated by seed or by cuttings put down 
in the Eains, but it is not entitled to a place in the garden. 

^gle Marmelos. 

BALE-FPvUIT — BENGAL QUINCE. 

Bel~phid. 

A small tree, mych covered with sharp spines, native of this 
country, and common in most parts of India. 

Jhe fruit varies much as to size. The largest arc sometimes 
seen bigger than a man’s head, wliile those of tlie ordinary size 
are not much larger that a cricket-ball ; the very large ‘ones, 
however, are considered of not nearly so good a quality as those 
of a more moderate size. The rind consists of a thin, pale green 
shell, which it requires considerable force to crack. The interior 
contains a soft, yellow substance of pease-pudding-like con- 
sistency, intermingled with a limpid kind of slime, of a very 
fragrant scent, and of a flavour very agreeable to those accustomed 
to it. The high reputation it bears for its medicinal properties 
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induces many to parUke, of it, and thoao who do so iwmlly 
bocomo remarkably fond of it. It is in season principally during' 
the months of January and February. 

* The tree may bo propagated either h/ layers or by seed. I 
am not aware that any trouble is ever taken to improve it by 
cultivation. 


Citrus Aurantium. 

OUANGK. 

Kumla nofUmo, 

Naru ngee — Siingtnra. 

The Oranpje is a native of India, and grows in nearly all parts 
of the country except in Lower Iknigal, within a region about one 
or two hundred milfvs from Calcutta. Even as high as Purneah, 
I understand, tliougli tlio tree bears fruit, it never ripens it. 

In Europe the varieties of Orange are numerous; but in India 
there do not appear to be more than three or four varieties in 
ordinary cultivation. 

1. The Sylhet Orange: a round, plump, thin-skinned fruit, 
answ(^ring very mucdi to llio deseri[>tiou of that so common iu 
England, and known as the China Orange. This fruit is brought 
down (luring the cold months in great abundance to the Calcutta 
market from SyUiet, to the hills in which locality its growth 
se(?nis in a groat measure confined. 

2. An ill-shapen fruit, with a thick, deep-coloured rind, much 

larger than tlu^ pulp can fill out, in this respect resembling the 
Mandarin Orange as well as in its scent and flavour, but difier- 
ingfrom it in form, and in being of nearly four times the size. 
This is the variety cultivated almost exclusively in the Upper 
Provinces and iu the Deccan 6f India. ^ 

3. A small Orange, not larger than a Plum, and bearing to 
other kinds much about the same relation that a Crab does to 
an Apple. The tree, however, in full bearing is a. very pretty 
object, and the fruit, though fit for little else, makes an excellent 
preserve. 

4. A kind much resembling the. Sweet Lime; an insipid and 
worthless fruit. 

The Seville Orange . C. vulgaris. Mr. W. Stalkart has 
this variety in his garden at Gooseree, where he tells me it bears 
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fruit abimdantl}'. This kind, from which in Europe the finest 
marmalade is made, appears to be the only one that does thrive 
^ and bear fruit in the vicinity of Calcutta. " 

According to Genejla.1 Jenkins, “the Oranges of Sylhet gro% 
from the foot of the mid region of the Khassya Hills. The 
ground is rocky debris of limestone and sandstone. The best 
Oranges are said to bo tlie produce of the upper groves — a thin- 
skinned and so very delicate Orange, that it ought to bd procured 
in the vicinity. Tliere are as good Oranges to be had in several 
parts of Assam.” * The General, moreover, says : “ At Nagpore 
Oranges blossom in February and Marcli, and ripen* their fruit 
in. June and July. They blo.ssom again in the end of July and 
August, for thee old weather cro]), which lasts till March. 'I’he 
Eagpore Sungtnras are undoubtedly the finest Oranges in India. 
Tliey are of two colours, orange and dark-gre('n ; both thin and 
loose-skinned, and of great size and exquisite flavour.”! 

In reply to my ftiquity on the subjec't of these Oranges, 
Mr. A Ross, Secretary of the Agri-IIorticultnrnl Society of 
the Central Provinces, kindly favoured 'me with the following 
communication: — • 

“The Nagpore gardens are still famous for their Oranges. I 
have been over most parts of India, and never saw finer. The 
trees under very favourable circumstances attain a height of 
twenty to twenty-five foot, covering a space of the’same diameter, 
and are prolific bearers, the branches having frequently to be 
propped up to prevent their breaking down with the weight 
of the fi-uit which clusters on them, as if piled in a basket. 
They are propagated both by budding and grafting-by-approach. 
The former method is jweferred. Both sour and sweet lime 
stocks are employed. The plant bears fruit in the third year. 
A^ter the Rains are well over, in'Oetober, the roots are opened 
out for a space of about four feet in diameter and nine inclies 
or a foot deep ; all their fibres are removed, and after about a 
fortnight’s .exposure, the holes are filled in with well-decayed 
cow-shed manure or night-soil. 

“The great enemy of Orange cultivation is a grub which at- 
tacks the tree when five or. six years old. It perforates the 
stem, where the branches divide, and working up through their 
cores, causes them to wither, as if by blight. Native gardeners 
♦ MS. t Ibid. 
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make a great soerdt of tlie remedy for this pestilence; but it h 
nothing more than pouring into the orifice made by the insect 
a small quantity gf Assafcetitla and Buckh (orris-root) boiled in 
oil, wliicli has the effect of bringing the insect to the surface,* 
when it can bo picked out by a thorn or pin. 

“ The Oranges are not of two colours, but you have been cor- 
rectly informed that there are two crops. The blossoms of th (3 
first crop (Ambeeahar, from tlieir coming in with the Mango 
blojjsoms) appear in February, and tlie fruit ripens in Ifovember, 
lasting on the trees till January. The tree flowers again in the 
beginning cd‘ July from the setting in of the Rain 

season), and the fruit ripens fully in March and April. The 
Oranges of this second crop arc the sweetest, and coming in at 
the beginning of the hot weather, they are in great demand, 
and are [)lucked early in JIarch, and even in February, while 
the rind is yet green. Jlcnce the impression that the fruit is of 
two colours. 

^‘Tho Nagpore Oi\jigesworc introduced by Raja Eaghojee II. 
from Ouningabad and a place called Soethakolee. Tlie Ourun- 
gabad stock is distinguished by a peculiar formation of the 
i’ruit at the peduncle, where it rises in the form of a nipple, 
having a marked depression all around. The Scethakolee 
Orange is quite round. Both descriptions are of two distinct 
kinds, viz., the Sunthura, or thin, smooth, and close-rinded ; and 
the Kooiiila, or thick, rougli, and loose-rinded. The latter are 
tlie largest, being sometimes as much as five inches in diameter. 

“ 1 btdievo that the double crop is owing to a peculiarity in the 
Nagpore Orange. It has retained that peculiarity when removed 
elsewhere ; though, in the very limited number of instances in 
which it has been removed, the fruit has been found to deterio- 
rate. 

“ I was recently down at Bombay, where I found in a ParSeo 
nurseryman’s garden a description of Orange that I had never 
seen before. It is in colour and appearance very like a Sweet 
Lime — quite as juicy, but slightly acid, and fully as large as our 
largest Oranges : indeed it looked like a young Pumelo! Tho 
Parsee said he had a sour variety of this Orange ; but this is a 
fruit not uncommon here, known as the Jumbairee Leemoo, It 
is exceedingly sour, but not distinguishable from the feeethakolee 
Koomla Orange except by the taste.” 
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Mr. L. Berkeley likewise states, There is ti variety of Orange 
grown at Delhi which fruits twice a year ; it is called Loordjee, 
and is so much valued that plants are very difficult to obtain.”* 
Upon this Mr. Boss oJ)serves that he does not remember seeing 
the Doomrajee Oranges at Delhi later than March. 

Some years ago Orange-trees of as many as six kinds were 
introduced at Goojranwalla in the Punjab, where they throve 
well and bore abundantly. They were, 1, The Tangerine, the 
small flattish variety, so called in the fruiterers’ shops in Ijondon, 
sometimes quite diminutive, of a lino perfume, occasionally mis- 
taken for, but quite distinct from the Mandarin ; 2,^St. Michael ; 
3, Small Blood; 4, Large Blood: 5, Large' Oval; 6, Large 
Wliite. These trees, procured originally at great expense by 
Colonel Clarke, appear to have been much neglected ; and no 
means have been taken to propagate them. By a late account 
given of them by Mr. Brandreth, in the Blood kinds the blood 
colour is gradually dying out, owing, he considers, to want of 
due cultiire.t 

Oranges of two or three kinds also have been introduced from 
Malta by Dr. Bonavja at Lucknow, where they have been pro- 
pagated and distributed freely. 

It does not seem that even in Europe Oranges are subjected, 
like other fruit-trees, to a regular course of pruning, but are 
left i)retty much to themselves ; and such is invariably tlie case 
in this country. No tree makes wood more freely after severe 
cutting in than does the Orange. Hence it may be early trained 
into any desired form without much interfering with its pro- 
ductiveness ; seeing likewise that it bears its flowers upon wood 
of one year old, and upon the new shoots. 

• In Europe the application of manure to Orange-trees is con- 
sidered indispensable to keep up their fertility ; and refuse of 
eVery description that can be turned to account for the purpose, 
according as it is available, is made use of. Hi nee it may be 
said to feed strongly. Dr. Bonavia recommends “each tree 
should'have a good top-dressing of rotten night-soil every rainy 
season.” 

“ All the Orange tribe,” it is stated, “ may be easily propa- 
gated by cuttings or by layers; but they rarely make satis- 

♦ ‘ Proceedings of tlie Agri.-irort. Society of the PuTijab/ 

t ‘^Proceedings of the Agri.-llort. Societjrof Ihe Punjab,’ June, 18C6, p. xxvi. 
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factory plants. The usual and far better way is to graft a bud 
upon seedlings of the Lemon raised for the purpose. The seeds 
germinate in about a fortnight, and the plants will be ready for 
grafting upon in the course of the same year.”* ' 

Dr. Bonavia considers best for stocks seedlings of the common 
country sour Orange, when about a year old; and mentions 
February and March as by far the most favourable time for the 
operation of budding.j 


Citrus decumana. 

PUMELO — POMPOLEON — POMPELNOSE. 

Batavee Neeloo — Clmlcotura, 

This fruit, which grows to such perfection in some parts of 
Lower Bengal, I do not remember to have seen at all in the north 
of India. Neitlujr in tlie Shalemar Gardens, near Lahore, nor 
in the Bain-Bagh at Umritsur, so rich in trees of the Orange 
and Sweet Tiinn , was the tree to be found. In my garden at 
Ferozepore I hnd scnoral young plants, brought by a native 
nurseryman from Cawnporo, but tliey made during the two or 
three years I possessed them but very slow growth. 

T1w 3 fruit grown in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood 
that I have tasted has been mostly tough and dry, and poor in 
ilavour, but that from some of the gardens about Chinsurali and 
Ilooghly ha>. been pulpy and full of juice of the most agreeable 
flavour. The fruit is, however, often condemned when the fault 
lic^s in its having been, gatlu'red too soon. It is the better for 
being left as long as possible on the tree. It is in season in 
October and November. 

Dr. Macfadyeii in his ‘Flora of Jamaica’ describes two 
varieties : J 

“ a. Maliformis, of which the fruit is globose, with the pulpbf a 
pale pink colour, approacliiiig to a very light yellow. 

“ Pyriforuiis ; of this the fruit is more or less pear-shaped, 
and the pulp of a crimson colour more or less inteiise. This 
variety is the most esteemed, being sweet and juicy, and having 
only in a slight and palatable degree the acidity which abounds in 
the first.” 

♦ * Le Bon Jardinier ’ pour 18G0, p. 378. • 

t ‘Journal of Agri.-Hort. Society,' vol. xiv. p. 100, where see an excellent 
practical paper upon the cultivation of Malta Oranges. ♦ Vol. i. p. 131. 
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We have both varieties, that with retl piilp and that with pale 
yellow, equally common licre. But no sucli distinction exists 
between them as Dr. Maefadyen has above indicated, either as 
•regards the form or in^rit of the fruits. The pear-shaped form, 
which some fruits take, seems merely an accident of growth, both 
that and the globose form being often found at the same time 
upon the same trees of either variety. The fruit has also been 
distinguished as — 

1. PoMPOLEONS or PuMELOS, wlieii of the largest size. 

2. Shaddocks, those of intermediate size; after the name of 
Captain Shaddock, who first introduced them into Ijluiope from 
China. 

3. FoRBiDDEN-FRCiT, when somewhat larger in size than the 
largest Orange, with pulp of the colour of that of a Lemon, and 
rather acid. This variety, often seen in the fruiterers’ shops 
in England, I have never met with in India. They call this 
however Pumelo, giving the name of Shaddock indiscriminately 
to the two first kinds. 

Amoy-Pcmelo is the name of a variety sent in the year 1851 
from China by Sir. Fortune to the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
and described by him as ‘‘ the finest fruit of the kind in China.” 

Canton Pomelo is the name of anotlier variety sent also 
about the same time by Sir. Fortune. Neither of these two 
varieties have hitherto (1862) fruited, but remain in an un- 
thriving condition, as though the climate did not suit them. 

Except putting out the plant in the spot it is to occupy, to 
trouble, I believe, is ordinarily taken with the cultivation of the 
Pumelo, though the gooduess perhaps of the fruit may depend 
much more on the soil in wdiich the tree is grown than on the 
€fxcellence supposed to belong to any particular variety. No 
doubt the opening of the roots in January and afterwards covering 
tlfem with a rich soil would be as .beneficial to this as it is to all 
other fruit-trees. 

A dressing of salt to the roots of the trees I have been told 
by a friend, who tried it upon several in his garden, has a sur- 
prising effect in improving the quality of the fruit, rendering it 
tenden as an Orange, and all but bursting with juice. 

Plants are usually propagated by gootees, or by layers made 
in pots supporW on high among the branches by a bamboo 
scaffolding. 
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Any tree Jiad 1)0110? bo sparod from tlio f^arden than tho 
Piimelo. Its fine foliacro, tlio large and fragrant flowers it bears 
in February, and Jhe noble fruit iianging from its boughs long 
afterwards, reuder it a tnily ornamental object. 

Citrus Japonica. 

KUMQUAT — OTAHEITE ORANOF. 

A^sniall tree, native of Cliina, of recent introd net ion into India. 
The fruit resembles a diminutive Orange, about the size of a 
Lichee, and is produced in groat profusion during tlie Cold 
inontha, rendering the tree upon which it is borne an exceedingly 
ornamental object to tho garden. A very fine preserve is made 
from it by the Chinese. It maybe propagated by layers or seed. 
But Mr. Fortune o!)st'rves, in order to sucf*eed witli it as well 
as the Chinese do, one little fact should be kept in view, viz., that 
all the plants of the Orange tribe which bear fniit in a small 
state are gi*afted,’ 

Citrus acida* 

IJiVTK 

Neehoo, 

Of the Lime there are several varieties, but it is hardly worth 
while, espcciaiiy where tho Lemon is also cultivated, to allow' 
room for more than two or three of them in the garden. The 
trees are the least ornamental, and the flowers the meanest and 
least possessed of scent of any of the Citrus genus. 

1. Pdtee: a small round fruit, esteemed by the natives 
highest of any. 

2. Kdghuzee : of the size and form of a hen’s egg ; ripens of a 
pale lemon colour, the one perhaps in most general cultivation 
of all. 

?K Gora : a small oval fruit, much cultivated. 

4. Cheenee Qora: a sub-variety of the previous one, and 
reckoned superior to it ; of the size of a large Orange, thin- 
skinned and tine-flavoured. 

5. Kamuralee: a large handsome fmit, of pale lemon colour, 
and of about the size of a Cocoa-nut. 


* * Tea Districts,* p. 122. 
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Besides the above, Dr. Voigt describes the" following three, 
with the merits of which I am unacquainted : — 

6. Bungpore : a round, smooth-skinned fruit- 

7. Taba : a large, globose, spongy-skinned fruit. 

8. Arabian : a large thick-skinned sort. 

9. A very pretty variety, growing in Baboo Jibbon Kissen 
Paul’s garden at Hooghlj', bears perfectly round lemon-coloured 
fruits, in size little larger than a marble. 

10. A variety in the same garden bearing fruit of the form 
of a Nutmeg, and but little larger. These two varieties I 
understood were introduced originally by Mr. F. Pareira from 
China. 

The Lime is easily propagated by layers or by sowing the pips. 
Varieties, such as the two last, are perhaps best budded or grafted 
on stocks of some kind of stronger habit. 

O 

Citrus limetta. 

SWEET LIME. 

• Meeta Neeboo. 

The fruit of the Sweet Lime is of the form and size of a mode- 
rate-sized Orange, with very smooth, pale-green rind. It has 
scarcely any flavour perceptible besides that of sweetness, but 
being in season during the hot months of August and September, 
when Oranges are not procurable, it is found very refreshing 
and agreeable. 

Young plants are raised from sowing the pips, or those that 
come into bearing earlier by layering. 

Citrus limonum. 

'LEMOK. 

Korna Ne^m. 

The Ybrieties of Lemon grown for distribution in the Gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society are: — 

1. The Common Spanish so much used in England. This is 
not altogether similar in shape to the European fruit. The 
tree is very valuable for being in constant bearing all the year 
through. 
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2. Burton's : peculiar for the large beak with which the fruit 
terminates. 

3. The (so-called) large Lemon. ' 

4. The Ningpo : plants and seeds of this were sent in the year 
1854 by Mr. Fortune from China, with the following remarks:* — 

“ I draw 3 'our attention more particularly to the Ningpo Lemon, 
a fruit which is much esteemed by the Chinese on account of its 
fragrance. In the autumn, when this fruit ripens, it is met with 
in ^11 the houses of the rich. An ornamental plate of old China, on 
a stand, is filled with the fruit piled one above another, and placed 
upon a table in the hall or reception-room ; here it remains for 
several weeks, and diffuses a delicious perfume throughout the 
house.” 

The plants sent by Mr. Fortune have never yet fruited since 
they have been introduced. 

Plants of all varieties of the Lemon may be raised from pips 
or by layering. 


Citrus medica. 

' CITRON. 

Beff-Poora, 

' The fruit of this tree is well known for its great size, as wull 
as for its dense spongy rind, from the external portion of which 
such excellent preserve or marmalade is made ; the leaves are 
peculiar in not' having, like most of the Citrus genus, winged 
footstalks. There are three well-distinguished varieties met 
with in this country, and possibly there may be more that I am 
unacquainted with. The fruits all terminate in a blunt-pointed 
beak. 

1. The Common Citron, of the size of an ostrich egg, or some- 
what larger, much knobbed and warted. 

2. A Citron of enormous size, full a foot or more long. This 
seemingly is the kind known in Europe as the Poncire. 

3. The fingered Citron, a curious fruit, resembling man’s 
hand with the fingers bent up with cramp ; not uncommon in 
the North-West Provinces, but I have not seen it near Calcutta. 
It has been stated that the rind of this variety is very fragrant, 
and that the Chinese place it on dishes in their apartments to 

Q 2 


* ‘ Agri-Hort, Soo. Journal,' ix. 100. 
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perfume the air. I perceived no very powerfrtl fra^yranee in tlie 
fruits I used to gather from my gardem in Ferozeporo. 

The Citron is usually propagated by layering ; the plants in 
‘consequence remain dwwf, with a sprawling habit, and with 
their fruit hanging close to the ground. Jt would seem a far 
preferable plan to bud or graft it upon the Piiraelo stock ; a 
handsome tree would tlyis be obtained, which would produce its 
ornamental fruits up on high, well exposed to view. 

In Assam a curious plan is adopted to bring the Citron to 
perfection. When the fruit is as yet but small, the branch that 
bears it is bent down, so that the fruit may be lowered into a 
large earthen vessel with narrow aperture, sunk* for the purpose 
in the ground. The fruit which, the natives say, if left in its 
natural position on the tree woiild never become large, confined 
in that situation grows to a prodigious size, and completely fills 
the vessel. When extracted from the vessel, which of course 
must needs then be broken, it diffuses a wondrous perfume. 


METJACBiE. 

Lansium domesticum. 

LANGSAT OR LANSKII. 

Native of Java and of the Molnccijs. 

Mr. IjOW in his work on lionieo describes the fniitof this tree 
as ‘‘ pulpy, aromatic, and delicate, produced in bunches from 
the stem and branches of the tree.” And Dr. Ward says of it : 
*‘This delightful fruit is the produc^^ of a large tree. Jt grows 
in clusters : each is about the size of a cricket-ball. The brownish 
thin skin being broken displays the pulp in six cloves of a plea- 
santly acid taste, enclosing a greenish kidney-shaped seed, it 
is ^by many reckoned the finest fruit in the Peninsula. The 
month of July is the season at Malacca in which it is had in 
greatest perfection.”* Dr. Voigt mentions the plant as existing 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but doubts whether it has 
ever flowered* 1 understood from the malees that two trees 
were growing there in Dr. Wallich's time which bore fruit abun- 
dantly, but that they died loug since. 


• ‘Oar Tropical Possessions in Malayan India/ by J. Cameron. Appendix i. 
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ANACAKDlACEiE. 

Mangifera Indica. 

MANGO. 

A 

Am» 

The Mango, in its uncultivated stat(j, rises to become a forest- 
tree of stately growth, with wide-spreading, noble foliage. It is a 
native of India, where it may commonly be seen in the outskirts 
of villages, in large topes, under the sombre shade of which the 
traveller is wont to find shelter from the rays df the mid-day 
sun. 

The cultivated Mango, however — that which has been propa- 
gated by cutting or graft — becomes altogether dwarfed in cha- 
racter, attaining then to a size not tod large for it to find a place 
in the oichard or garrleli. 

The Mango-tree blossomis about the middle of February, with 
sprays of small greenish flowws, wliieh for a week or two scent 
the air for some distance around with rather a heavy but agree- 
able fragrance. The fruit of most kinds begins to come into 
season towards the middle of May, 

The fruit of the Mango is generally of an oval form, some- 
what flattened, and with a kind of heel near the apex. There 
is no fruit of which the several varieties vary more in size, the 
smallest being no larger than a pullet’s egg, and the largest 
attaining to iho size of a small Pumelo. They are equally 
distinct also in quality and flavour. The worst liave been, not 
inaptly, likened for flavour and consistency to tow soaked in 
turpentine; while the finest, having the soft bland consistency 
of blanc-mangd, so as to admit of being eaten with a spoon, 
certainly rival, if not excel, any fruit in the world for delicious- 
ness of flavour. 

It would be almost impossible to describe or even to enumerate 
the various kinds of Mango found in India. Many, probably of 
exquisite flavour, are beyond access, existing only in private 
gardens, in remote parts of the country, known scarcely to any 
one but the owners ; while the.majority of those offered for sale, 
as well as those frequently met with in gardens, are of very 
inferior description, and unworthy of notice. All I am enabled 
to do is to mention such as have come under my own observation. 
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as being fruits of high cliaracter, and to state the localities where 
they are to be met with. 

The following are the kinds grown in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens : — 

1. Alphonso: from the vicinity of Bombay; a Mango of high 
repute. 

2. China :* a small fruit, of little merit ; remarkable principally 
for the tree bearing a second crop in October. 

3. Gopdl Bhog : from Malda ; in high estimation ; of moderate 
size, of a deep amber and orange colour when ripe, the flesh of 
livery consistency, of peculiar flavour. 

4. Kysapatee : from Malda ; a small fruit of ricli, exquisite 
flavour. 

5. Langera: an excessively large fruit, of inferior quality. It 
remains upon the tree and ripens a month or more after the 
season of other kinds is past. Probably this is the one described by 
Dr. Bindley, under the name of Dodol or Calappa, as the largest 
variety, sometimes being as big as an infant s liead, or middling 
Shaddock, weighing more than two {lounds; called in Goa 
Barera^ * 

6. Large Malda: a middling-sized fruit, of an olive-green 
colour when ripe, the interior of a deep orange colour ; about 
the finest, if not the very finest of all. To those who have not 
partaken of it, no words can convey an idea of the merit of this 
e!8:quisitely luscious fruit. It comes into season about the 20tli 
of May. The Botanical Gardens are rather rich in the number 
of trees of this kind they contain. 

7. Beter : a moderate-sized Mango, of roundish form, with a 
projecting heel on one side. It ripens of a dull russet colour 
with a reddish tinge, and may fairly be considered of first-rate 
merit, having a distinct taste of a ripe Gooseberry. 

8 . Singapore: a fruit of the largest size, ripening all over 
of an uniform greenish golden yellow; accounted by some 
a first-rate sort, but in my estimation of but secondary 
merit. • 

9. Soondershaw: a large fruit, when ripe very gorgeous in 
colour, of bright orange and vermilion ; in flavour only a second- 
rate fruit at best ; those produced in the Botanical Gardens are 
not even that. 

* ^Transactions of the London Horticultural Society/ vol. v. p. 113 . 
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Besides 10. Arhuihnot, and 11. Moorshedahad, with the merits 
of which I am unacquainted. 

The following tye the several kinds grown for distribution in 
the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society : — 

1. Bombay: or Large Malda. 

2. Madras: introduced thence, but originally from Bombay; 
a moderate-sized fruit, ripens of a straw colour, and is of very 
fine flavour. 

3. Oopdl Bhog, 

4. Kysapatee. 

5. Bindolunnee: a small egg-formed fruit of fine flavour; 
green when ri|)(\ 

6. Bhutoora: a small fruit of long and flattened form, ripens 
of a dark-green with vivid red streaks on the sunny side ; tlie 
interior of a straw colour, very delicious, having a spice of 
aniseed in its flavour. 

Besides the following of no great merit : Goa, Chuekchukeea, 
and Feroghabuivfiee, from Malda. Arracan, Soondershaw, Be 
Cruze's Favourite. Also Lucknow, Nagroo, Davies, and tlie 
three, Tarse, August, and Madame, from Mauritius; with the 
merits of which I am unacquainted. 

The garden of Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul, at Hooghly, con- 
tains, or did contain, in addition to many already described, 
a very choice selection of different kinds of Mango, of which I 
give, an account below. I have been told, I must first state, by 
one who inquired about them of the Baboo, that he did not 
recognise the names of some. All I can say is, that if I am 
inaccurate in any instance as to the name, I am to a certainty 
correct in the. description of the Mango to which the name 
is applied. The names I took (Jown from the Baboo’s malee 
with each fruit as I received it. 

.1. Archdee (Bombay) : a fruit of first-rate excellence, ripefting 
some time after the season for oihet kinds is over. The tree 
which bears it is remarkable for the purple or inky colour of 
the young shoots. 

2. B^ Mango: a very peculiar and curious description of 
fruit, of a flavour in no way. distinguishable from that of the 
fruit whose name it has ; the leaf also of the tree has a strong 

- parsley-like scent. 

3. Bdtdvee: a moderate-sized fruit of first-rate excellence* 
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when ripe of a pale a|»ricot colour, the flesh of "a pale primrose 
colour; resembles closely in delicacy of flavour the “Madras” 
of the Agri-Horticiiltural Society’s Gardens. 

4. Bogul: a very hirge cyliiiclrically-lbrmed fruit, of a pale- 
green colour when ripe, the flesh of a butter-like consistency, 
and of a most delicious apricot-like flavour. 

5. Kuchchdee Meethea: a fruit remarkable for being sweet 
and eatable in its unripe state ; eaten pared like an Apple. 

H. Kola Puhdr: a first-rate fruit. 

7. Kelood : a moderate sized fruit, of orange colour, and line 
gooseberry flavour. 

8. Kheem (Bombay) : a first-rate fruit. 

f). Kopnt Bmga: of moderate size ; in colour of a pale ashy- 
green, with a tinge of orange on tlu* sunny side ; a most delicious 
fruit, second only in merit to the Malda. 

10. Mohiui Bhog : a small nnl fruit of the very higliest merit; 

11. Aiireec/i (Bombay) : a very large whitish coloured fruit, 
ripe in August. 

12. Plieeta Khda : flesh of a pale straw colour, very sweet and 
luscious. 

13. Plioohe: a small fruit, red outside; flesh of primrose 
colour, of exquisite flavour. 

14. Surees, or Surees Khds : a long flat-formed fruit of mode- 
rate size ; when ripe of a dark-green on one side with stripes of 
red on the sunny side; flesh of a deep orange colour, second 
only to Malda in fineness of flavour. 

15. Tdrdh : a fruit of moderate size, flesh orange coloured ; of 
a fine acid flavour. 

Besides, Arman, a very large handsome fruit, in colour resem- 
bling a Nectarine, but poor in flavour, as was Amnantdrah ; two 
good country kinds, Booree and Chchdetoa Moora ; MookhMadiee, 
Pyard-Khd», Shah-pusanct, Soonddleea, Phreet (Bombay); 

The Mango may be propagated readily enough from seed ; 
but Mr. Ingledew, who seems to have had much experience in 
the cultifation of this fruit in Mysore, maintains that — 

“ The produce of the seedling Mango is very uncertain, and less 
to be depended upon tlian that of most other seedlings in the quality 
of its fruit ; and it is probable that not one in .several thousands of 
those trees will bear good fruit in ordinary situations.” * 

♦ ‘ Journal of Agri-Horlicultural Society/ vol. i. p. 262. 
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Ofiposed however to this, Dr. JamcHoii statevS respecting tlie 
Bombay kind tliat — 

“ Tlie seedling of the giafted tree gives fruit in five years, and is 
nearly e<iual to the grafted plant. It, too,* will grow in many soils 
where the grafted plant will nut succeed.’* * 

Mr. l\ Homfray likewise, in a communication to the Agri- 
Horticultiiral Society^ mentions, respecting a fine variety of 
]\[ango introduced from Java, that of several seeds sown in his 
garden at Howrah, the trees raised, all without exception, bore 
precisely the same kind of fruit in flavour, appearance, and 
quality as thafproduced by the parent tree. He further adds ; — 

“Mr. J. Homfiay has likcwist) in his garden a grafted tieo, 
received from the Bijtanic (Jardeii, of the Mazagon Mango, stones 
from the fruit of ho planted, and one or two of the trees 

3’aised therefrom produce fruit exfictly alike, and fully equal in 
every respect to the fruit of the parent tree.’* 

Major W. 8<okos also states the same of a peculiar sort ho 
found at Kyak F:*hyoo. 

In a conversation I had with Mr. P. Homfray, many years 
after he made the above communication, he told me that ho 
had since sown the seeds of other kinds^ but had not met with 
the same result from them. The seedlings did not yield fruit 
erpial to that of the parent tree. The Java kind, however, 
always came true as a. seedling. 

I have it from tleneral Jenkins that ‘‘the natives say, that for 
seed you should skin the fruit, leaving all the pulp about the 
stone, and so throw it into milk, and there let it remain for 
three days, and then take it out and plant it,” 

The mode of propagation almost always resorted to is by in- 
arching. Stones are sown at the time the fruit is in season, and 
the plants raised from them are potted off into single pots to bo 
inarched upon on the setting in of the Kains in the second year 
after. At the close of the Rains the union between the graft 
and the stock will be complete ; and the plants should then bo 
separated and removed to some shady spot, where it is well to 
keep them till the following Rains, that they may become 
thoroughly established before planting out. Grafted Mangos 
come into regular bearing when about five years old. 

♦ ‘ Report of Botanic Gardens in N,-W. Piovlnces for 1854.' 
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The Mango, like all other fruit-trees, is much benefited by 
having the earth around it removed, and the roots left exposed 
for a space of two or three weeks. This should be done in 
November, and in December the roots should be well supplied 
with ‘ manure, and then covered in again with entirely fresh 
earth, and not that which had been previously removed. Like- 
wise, when practicable, /luring the month of Aju’il, wlien the 
fruit is swelling, copious drench ings of the soil around the 
stem with water or liquid manure wwld no doubt be of 
great advantage. The ftfango usually makes two grow^ths in 
the course of the year, one about the end of February and 
another in July. It sometimes makes a third one in October; 
when it does so it may be pretty well decided that the new 
wood then formed wdll produce no blossoms at the usual time 
in February. 

Ill the neighbourhood of Calcutta, when the trees are in full 
blossom, nothing is considered so prejudicial as the morning fogs 
prevalent at that season. When they occur to any great extent, 
nearly all the flowers drop without setting fruit. 

The two principal localities in India where Mangos of the 
finest description are said to be produced are Mazagon at Bom- 
bay, and Malda ; but to what circumstances the superior merit 
of the fruits raised in those spots is attributable, whether to any 
peculiarity in the soil or climate, or to some particular mode of 
cultivation, it seems hardly possible to decide. 

Spondias dulcis. 

OTAHEITE AVFLE. 

Bilaetee TJmra. 

A email tree, native of Otaheitc and the Friendly Islands, 
with handsome foliage resembling that of the ornamental Sumach 
of the English gardens. It blossoms with sprays of small yellow 
flowers about the beginning of March, and ripens its fruit about 
the end of September. 

The fruit, which has a large fibre-covered stone in the centre, 
is of the size and form of a large hen s egg, and of a deep amber 
colour, blotched for the most part with rusty russet like the 
colour of tarnished gold. Its appearance is very inviting, as is 
also its exquisite fragrance, resembling that of the Quince. To 
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the taste, however, it is very acjicl, with a flavour like that of an 
exceedingly bad Mango. 

Not much can^be done with it in the way of cooking, either 
as a preserve or in a pudding. Don speaks of it notwithstanding 
in high commendation, and says that in it^ native locality it “ is 
esteemed one of the most wholesome of fruits, and has almost 
the flavour of the Pine-apple ; that it not only assuages thirst, 
but is given to the sick without distinction.'’ He adds likewise 
that it has a somewhat nauseous, fetid smell.” Whence it 
would almost seem that the fruit grown with us (jannot be tliat 
described under the same name by Don. 

I am told by those who say they have often sown them, that 
the stones never germinate. Young plants are usually obtained 
by grafting upon seedlings of S. mangifera, the common country 
Umra. 


Spondias mangifera. 

HOG-PLUM. 

Umra. 

A coarse-Iooking jungul tree, native of India, with leaves like 
those of the Wa}nut, wdiich fall off in the Cold season, when the 
tree remains bare and unsightly for two or three months. 

The fruit, which ripens in October, when largest is of the size 
of a goose’s egg, of a rich olive green, mottled with yellow and 
black, with but a trifling degree of scent, and none of the quince- 
like odour of the other species. The inner part nearest the 
rind is rather acid, but that being removed, the part nearest the 
stone is sweet and eatable. But withal it is not an agreeable 
fruit. 

It is propagated readily by sowing the stones. 


OXALIDACE^. 

Averrhoa carambola. 

Kvmrunga. 

A small tree, native of Moluccas; common in the gardens 
about Calcutta ; grows to the height of from fourteen to twenty 
feet ; very beautiful and ornamental for its foliage alone, but 
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especially so when in full blossom, with the crowded (dusters of 
its small pale rose-coloured ribes-like flowers. Dr. Bruce states 
that its leaves are sensitive, and even its branches. 

The fruit is remarkably handsome, of the size of a Lemon, 
deeply ribbed or winged ; when perfectly ripe seini-transparent 
and (d* a line rich amber colour. Previous to becoming quite 
ripe it possesses a flavom* somewhat between that of Sorrel and 
a green Gooseberry. When well ripened it has a very strongs 
and agreeable scent, as nearly as possible like that of the Quince, 
as well as a very line and peculiar flavour. It has, however, 
even then a degree of acidity which renders it hardly fit to bo 
eaten raw. It does not bear cooking well, as it then becomes 
tough and horny ; but when the tough part of the fruit is removed, 
the piilp ajfibrds a very delicious jelly. The friiit ripens towards 
the end of Sejjtember, at which time the tree comes again into 
full blossom, and pro<lu(;es a second crop of fruit in January. 

It is propagated from seed. 

Cheenee Kumrunga. 

A variety of the above ; bears a fruit smaller by about half, 
when ripe of a deep-green colour, and not nearly so handsome ; 
without the acidity of the ordinary kind, but also entirely 
without its fine flavour. This is always propagated by grafting 
upon stocks of the other. 

Averrhoa Bilimbi. 

BLIMBING— CUCUMBER TREE. 

Biliinbee, 

A small tree, native of Moluccas ; common in the Deccan, but 
not^ often met with in Bengal. It has rather a stout trunk, and 
grows to about thirty feet in height. It comes into blossom 
about the middle of February, with pretty ribes-like bunches of 
flowers, and continues to blossom and bear fruit till the cold 
weather. 

The fruit is of the form and size of a Gherkin, with a smooth, 
thin, pale-green, translucent rind, like that of the White Grape. 

When ripe it is as soft as butter, and has somewhat of the 
flavour of an unripe Gooseberry, too acid to be eaten, except 
when cooked or pickled. When laid by a short time it acquires 
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the scent of Str&wberries, without, however, possessing in the 
slightest degree their flavour. It makes a very agreeable 
preserve. The w^y in which the fruit is borne on the tree is 
very singular, hanging merely by slight thread-like footstalks, 
in clusters of eight or ten, from the oldest branches, but priu- 
cupally from the trunk itself. 

In the square within the cloisters ^of the Roman Catholic 
church at liandel, nea-r ITooghly, is a row of remarkf^bly fine 
trees. Propagated easily from seed ; but the young seedlings 
are very delicate, and in the locality of Calcutta, unless kept in 
some wariq sheltered place during the first two or thrive Cold 
seasons, are alfbut sure to perish. 


POLYGONACEiE. 

Coccoloba uvifera. 

REA.-STr)E GRAPE. 

A stout shrub, with largish glossy round leaves ; native of 
the \¥est Indian Islands. Its fruit, sold in the markets there, 
is described as sweetish-acid, rather agreeable, but not valued 
much. A solitary plant or so is found in the Calcutta Botanical 
(Tardens, where Dr. Voigt speaks of it as bearing in October. 
I have at that season observed a few scanty frnits upon the 
tree, resembling little green, halt-grown, hard Grapes — :inere 
worthless berries. 


PERTGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

LAURACE^E. 

Persea gratissima. 

AVOCADO PEAR — ALLIGATOR PEAR, 

subaltern’s butter. 

A native of the West Indies ; in this country a moderate-* 
sized tree ; but Humboldt states that near Caraccas he met with 
enormous trees ” of Persea, and that it may be watered with 
either fresh or salt water. Though now tolerably common in 
Lower India, it does not appear to have been long introduced. 
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The trees in the Gardens of the Agri-Hortieultural Society 
flowered and bore fruit for the first time in 1854. The tree is 
as yet unknown in the Punjab. It comes into blossom in the 
locality of Calcutta at the beginning of February, bearing sprays 
of very small pale yellow flowers ; and bears ripe fruit from the 
end of August to the middle of September. 

The fruit in outward .appearance bears the strongest resem- 
blance to a very large green Pear. In the centre is a stone of 
about the size of a Walnut. The fleshy part of the fruit around 
the stone is of a bright yellow colour, of the consistency of firm 
butter, and of the fine flavour of a fresh Walnut ; this oaten w ith 
salt is very delicious. But Sir J. Paxton states that “ however 
excellent when ripe, the Avocado is very dangerous if pulled 
and eaten before maturity, being known to produce fever and 
dysentery.”* 

In this country it is usiially propagated by seed. Sir J. Pax- 
ton says that it may be struck from cuttings of half-ripened 
w^ood, and planted, without mutilating the leaves, in sand under 
glass. 


CHRYSOBALANACE.E. 

Ch^sobalanus Icaco. 

CALLIMATO-TKEE: SPANISH NECTAKINE. 

ICACO— COCOA-PLUM. 

The fruit of this tree is described by Don as — 

“ About the size of a Plum, ovate, roundish, varying much in 
colour, either red, yellow, but commonly purple ; the pulp white, 
adhering firmly to the stone ; the taste sweet, with some austerity, 
but not unpleasant; eaten either raw or preserved; sold in the 
markets in the West Indies.” 

A large handsome shrub, with dense foliage or blackish- green 
leaves, h^ existed in a flourishing condition for many years past 
in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but has never 
yet fruited or blossomed that I am aware of. Dr. Lind ley 
states that it requires a cool moist soil to bring its fruit to 
perfectioD.’^t 

* * Flower Garden,’ vnl. ii. p. 54. 
t ‘ Transactions of the London Hort. Soc,* vol. v, p. 78. 
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PABACE^. 

Tamarindus Indica. 

TAMARIND. 

Imlee. 

This large tree, a native of India, and so common in all parts 
of the country, produces its small yell&wish blossoms in May, 
and matures its fruit in February. The varieties mentioned 
ai-e 

1. The Sour-fruited. 

2. The Sweefrish-fruited. 

3. The Eed-fruited. 

The last of these, having the pulp of its pod of a rose-colour, 
is of highest meiit, and is that which, when obtainable, is always 
employed for preserving. 

Plants are always raised from seed, but whether the varieties 
may be depended upon to come true to their seed I am unable 
to say. To make certain, however, of a tree of the best sort, as 
well as to render it of a size conveniently small for the garden, 
unquestionably the best plan would be to propagate a plant by 
means of a gootee. The natives have an idea that the Tamarind- 
tree renders the neighbourhood of the spot where it grows un-^ 
wholesome. 


DRUPACE^. 

Amygdalus Persica. 

PEACH. 

Aroo. 

The varieties of Peach cultivated in this country seem tome 
to be very few. Indeed I know of only three between the 
fruits of which there is any material difference. 

1. The Saharunpore Peach, cultivated generally in the North- 
West Provinces, is a very large, fine, sweet, and mellow fruit ; 
but at the very best wanting, as it seemed to me, in the luscious 
and melting quality of the Peaches of Europe. 

2. The Flat China is a very curious fruit, resembling in form 
a man's open hand without thumb and fingers, with a small 
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round stone in the oentre. T have not met with it in Benjfal, 
though it is down in tlie list of the Agri-lfortieultural Society, 
and is cultivated in tlie North-XA'^est Provinces as commonly as 
the Saharnnporo, which in flavour and quality it closely resembles, 
though perhaps a little inferior. It has the merit of ripening 
better, and at times when the other often fails to do so at all. 

3. The Calcutta Peach, of which the varieties mentioned 
luirdly differ but in. name, is more of thecling-stone description, 
and has much more of the melting quality of the Nectarine 
than the two preceding. It is of a blood-red colour next the 
stoiie, and has always a smack of bitterness in its flavour more 
than is quite agreeable. I may here state that I form my 
opinion of this fruit not merely from siicih as is usually sold 
in the bazar, bnt from the samples I have tasted of two or 
three so-called varieties in the Agri-IIorticnltiiral Society’s 
Garden; but more particularly from a basket of remarkably 
fine Peaches presented to me by Mr. W. Stalkart from his 
garden at (Toosereo. 

I strongly suspect this Bengal Poach is little else than the 
fruit as it is produeVd in its wild condition ; an o|)inion in some 
degree confirmed by the statement of Mr. Hampton, on pre- 
senfing some Peaches from his garden at Howrah generally 
admired for their size and bi^anty, that they were the produce 
of trees not grafted, but raised from sned.* 

4. Plants of the four several varieties, George IV.,Cooledge’s 
Favourite, Ijemon-cling, and Early Crawford, were brought in a 
ship laden with iee from America several years ago, and pur- 
chased hy the Agri-Horticultural Society foj their ( Tarden. But 
these have never yet borne fruit, blossoming uniformly in the 
month of March, far too late to aflbrd any hope of their being 
productive. Whether as yet they have been subjected to any 
judfcious mode of treatment to promote earlier blossoming I 
am unable to say. 

In this country the Peach makes such vigorous growtli of 
wood, th&t shortly after the close of the Bains some artificial 
plan is necessary to be adopted to assist in ripening it. For this 
purpose the earth should be removed from round the stem to 
the distance of perhaps a foot and a half, and the roots laid bare, 
and be allowed to continue so during five or six weeks. If the 
♦ See ‘ Aj^ri-Hoft. Hoe, Trans.* vol. viii. p. 390. 
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trees have made great growth during the season, pruning of the 
roots will conduce greatly to the ripening process. After this 
drying of the roots by exposure to the air is over, and not before, 
while the new wood is as yet full of sarp, the trees should b*e 
pruned. The pruning of the Peach-tree consists merely in 
cutting out the wood according to the form in which it is desired 
to train the tree, and in shortening thgi bearing wood (which is 
that of the same year’s growth) to six or seven buds. 

After this it is the usual practice to cover the roots with 
some rich manure or compost. But the plan I have adopted, 
in my opinion preferable, has been to cover the roots again with 
dry earth, and so leave them without the application of anything 
wet or of an exciting nature till the trees have blossomed and 
set their fruit, which they generally have done by about the 
middle of February. 1 then immediately remove the earth 
again, and apply now soil well enriched with old stable or cow 
manure. At first a sparing application of water is given, which 
should be increased in quantity as the fruit grows larger, and 
then be supplied in abundance continually till just before the 
fruit ripens, when it must be withholden entirely. 

In the North-West Provinces the expediting of ripeiiegp in 
the bearing wood that it may blossom early is of the utmost 
importance ; for if the fruit be not formed sufficiently soon to 
become ripe before the hot winds set in, it never becomes so, 
but reimuns on the tree then quite hard till it drops. 

To propagate the Peach-tree the fruit stones are sown in the 
open ground in September or October, and in Februai’y the young 
plants spring up, whi(;h, according to Mr. Hampton, would give 
as good fruit and produce it nearly as soon as grafted plants. 

However for certainty it is always usual cither to bud or inarch, 
the former process being as uniformly adopted in the North-West 
as the latter is in Bengal. The plants raised in February will be 
ready for either process by Juno or July ; and the following Cold 
season they will be ready for planting in the spot where they are 
finally to remain. They come into bearing in two years’ time. 

It is a great point in the cultivation of the Peach-tree to keep 
the roots as little below the surface of the soil as possible. This 
is sometimes effected by placing tiles underneath where the 
trees are planted. But caution must be taken against the adop- 
tion of this plan in the North-West Provinces ; or, as happened 

R 
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with me, the strong winds, which uniformly follow two or three 
days of heavy rain, will be sure to uproot them. 

“ During my residence of more than forty years in India,” re- 
marks Colonel Sleeman, “I have never seen so bad a place for 
Peaches as Lucknow. 1 have many trees in my own garden here, 
hut not one of them produces a fruit that 'would be tolerated at 
any other station in India, and those produced in the public garden 
are not a hit bettor. The Grapes hero aro as bad as the Peaches.” * 

Mr. W. ]\[’Ivor gives tlie following very interesting informa- 
tion respecting the cultivation of Peach-trees on tlie Nilgherries. 

“ It was remarked in my previous reports that the -introduction 
of the Lest varieties of Pliims and Pt'uches had proved a failure, 
inasuiiich as tliese C(iuld ii<^i be induced to produce fruit. I have 
now much pleasure in being able to state that tlu'se are now mure 
])romising, some of the varieties luiving ]>roduced fruit, such as the 
Barrington and the late admirahle Peaches, the Golden Drop, and 
the Greengage Plum. This lias been ejected by placing the plants 
in partially shaded and damp situations, being quite the reverse of 
the site usually chosen fm* these trees in Europe.” f 

Amygdalus Persica vnr, laevis. 

NECTARINE. 

The Nectarine is generally considered to be nothing more 
than a variety of the Poach. All therefore that has been said 
regarding the cultivation of the one will apply alike to the 
other. At Ferozepore I never saw the fruit growing, but it used 
occasionally to be brought about for sale, so there must have 
been productive trees somewhere in the neighbourhood. The 
tree grows in the Gardens of the Agri-IIorticultural Society, 
whence also young plants are distributed ; but neither there nor 
elsewhere in the vicinity of Calcutta have I heard of fruit ever 
being produced. 

Frunus Armeniaca. 

APRICOT. 

/V 

Zurd Aroo. 

The cultivation of this fruit on the plains of India has no- 
where, I believe, been attended with satisfaction. Nor has its 

♦ * Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society.’ 
t ‘ Btpoi t of the Ootacamund Garden for 1858/ p. 18. 
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introduction in the Nilgherries nujt \Aith better success. Mr. L. 
Berkeley informed me that they had in the Saharunpore district 
trees of the Brussels or Breda kind, which bore fruit that was 
tolerably good to eat from the tree. Di\ Gibson states that it 
“ blossoms abundantly at the level of Poonah, but does notripen 
fruif.”* The tree is found in some of the gardens about Calcutta, 
but not in a very thriving condition. Mention is made in the 
‘Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society’ of “an Apricot 
grown, in his garden at Howrah, which Mr. P. flomfray coji- 
sidered a very good specimen of the fruit in point of size, being 
about four and a half inches in circumforence.”t 
In the same Journal it is also stated that “ at the Horticul- 
tural Show of April, 1850, Apricots from Jlr. Stalkart s garden 
showed satisfactorily to wdiat perfi^ction they may be brought.” 
I have seen the trees in Mr. Stalkart’s garden : tliey are small, 
and not very thri\ ing. The little fruit they pro(lu(?e, Mr. Stal- 
kart told m<^, tluuigh answering tolerably well for preserving, 
never ripened sutFicieiitly to be palatable, eaten uncooked. 

The Apricot, I am told by Captain 1. Temple of Sangor, who 
had imported three kinds, the Beauge, Moorpark, and Hemskerk, 
grows with amazing vigour when budded upon the Peach-stock.’ 

Frunus domestica. 

PLUM. 

AJoocha, 

The Plum has been grown in the vicinity of Calcutta a great 
many years ; but of what variety it is difficult to say, for the 
plants have hardly done more than just set their fruit, and then 
drop them. A rather small dark kind of Plum, however, seem- 
ingly the fruit in its original wild state, is met with in mpst 
parts of India, and even as near Calcutta as at Hooghly. The 
fruit is uneatable unless cooked, but in that condition is very 
delicious in tarts, preserves, and puddings. * 

In the North-West Provinces plants of tw’O or three varieties 
used to be issued from the Saharunpore Botanical Gardens ; one 
in particular ripening of a fine amber colour. But these, too, 
were hardly palatable, except when cooked or preserved, and 
for this purpose they were equal to the finest European kinds. 

♦ Spry’s * Plants for India/ p. 63. t Vol. iii. p. 56. 
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I was surprised to find on the Nilgherries that the Plums grown 
there, though large handsome fruits, were nearly as unfit for 
the dessert as those produced on the jdains in flie North of India. 

The general mode of cultivating the Plum in this country is 
as near as possible the same as that adopted with the IVach. 

Dr. Eiddel states that he never succeeded in budding the 
Plum on the Peach. At Ferozoporo I made many buddings of 
the Plum on the Peach-stock, and found not the least difficulty 
in doing so. Tlie plants, however, made such prodigious growth 
as to become quite unmanageable. It seems far preferable to 
bud upon seedlings of the Plum itself as stocks. 

Prunus Bokharensis. 

bokhaua plum. 

A 

Aroo Bohliara. 

The fruit of this tree is well known in India from the quan- 
tities of it brought down annually in a dried state from Caubool. 
The tree itself thrives vigorously in the Upper Provinces, and is 
very common in gardens in the Punjab, where it bears abun- 
dantly. Tlie fruit makes a good preserve, but is only eatable 
when cooked. 

Cerasus vulgaris. 

CHEKUY. 

Every attempt to cultivate the Cherry in the plains of India 
has hitherto proved an utter failure. There seems not the 
remotest probability of its ever being brought to succeed in a 
climate so decidedly uncongenial to it. 

Two or three species of Cherry, however, indigenous to India 
are met with in the hills. One, C. Jenkinsii, a native of Kliassya, 
tlifives and bears fruit at Gowhatti ; but such as is only eatable 
in tarts or preserved in brandy. 


POMACE.®. 


Cydonia vulgaris. 

QUINCE. 

Bihee. 

The Quince-tree is not uncommon in the Upper Provinces. 
At Lahore it ripens fair-sized fruit at the end of June and in 
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July, which is used for preserving, and is only eatable when 
cooked. Dr., Voigt states that the tree has been in the Calcutta 
Botanic Gardens twenty years without blossoming. Dr. Riddel 
says that the fruit is plentiful at Sattara, and that he has met 
with it at Poonah, and that he has seen the tree blossom else- 
where, but not produce fruit. 

. It is propagated usually by cuttings, vvhich strike very readily. 

Pyrus malus. 

APPLE. 

Sek 

There are certain localities in India in whichthe Apple appears 
to be cultivated with complete success. 

In April, 1837, Major JMoore sent some Apples to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society from Hydrabad, remarking : — 

“ I have this <lay sent you a specimen of the Nonpareil Apjiles 
grown in my garden ; and those which we have taken from the 
same tree have been fully as good as any I ever tasted in England. 
Some I have taken from the tree measured ten and a half inches 
in circuinforence.” ^ 

In Tiihoot, Mr. S. French is reported to have grown Apples 
of a superior kind in the year 1838. And at the Calcutta Horti- 
cultural Show in March, 1854, a few splendid, large, and well- 
flavoured Apples from Mr. William Moran’s garden in Tirhoot 
were placed on the table. 

In 1858 I tasted some very large specimens of an excellent 
Apple grown at Duronda in Chota Nagpore, sent to the Agri- 
Horticultiiral Society. These bore every resemblance to the 
Russet, so valuable for cooking purposes in England. In our 
gardens at Ferozepore we had a small and very delicious Apple, 
like the White Joanneting, but superior to it in flavour, produced 
in great abundance during the month of April. It is difficult to 
tell where this Apple originally came from. It seems to have 
been not at all known lower down tlie country, as a visitor from 
Umballa, who was with me during the time it was in season, told 
me he had seen nothing of the kind there. It is unknown also, 
I am informed, in the Punjab. 


* ‘ Agri-lloit. Soc. TmnB.’ vol. v. p. 21. 
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Dr. Riddel emimerates as many as four varieties of Apple met 
with in the Deccan, namely, two English varieties ; 

1. The Brown Russet (probably the kind . before mentioned 
as sent from Duronda); 

2. A yellow striped Pippin. 

And two Persian sorts of a small description, commonly found 
in most native gardens in the Deccan: 

1. One SAveet and luscious, grows in bunches. 

2. A larger, with a rough taste, better adapted for tarts. 

Aspeciesof Apple, P. ludicn,is found indigenous in the Khassya 

Hills, of which ripe specimens were brought to me at Gowhatti 
in the month of February. They were of tlie size and form of 
the Golden Pippin, of a deep burnished gold colour, spotted 
with crimson, and scarred a good deal with russet ; and of a line 
quince-like odour. They Avere too austere and tough to be eaten 
raw. 

There are some localities, howeA^er, where it has been pretty 
well decided that this fruit cannot be groAvn A\dth any degree of 
success. According to Dr. Gibson — 

“The Apple attams some size in the higher level of Ahmed - 
nuggur, but it is not such as to be Avorthy of a rank with either 
English or tropical fruits.” * 

At Ootacamund, in the Nilgherries, Avhere the Apple might 
very reasonably be expected to thrive to perfectitui, I met with 
nothing better than mere Crabs, both as regards size and flavour. 
At Bangalore, too, another locality seemingly most fav^ourable 
for the growth of this fruit, several varieties were brought 
me for sale when I Avas there in Vpril, 1859. But nearly 
. all Avere unsound, and a most exorbitant price Avas asked for 
them. 

^t Calcutta the cultivation of this fruit lias uniformly proved 
a failure. In the y(?ar 1850 some young Apple-trees were brought 
to Calcutta in a ship laden Avith ice from America. Being kept 
dormant by the cold of the ice, on Avhich they Avere laid, they 
arrived in full health and vigour. They were purchased by the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, and have by this time become large 
thriving trees in their garden. They have blossomed often ; but 
if they have set fruit, it has been only to drop it immediately 
afterwards. 


♦ Dr. Spry’s * Plants for India,’ p. 62 . 
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Apple-trees in India are propagated by layering. General 
Jenkins says: ^‘Cuttings of Apple-trees may be planted in 
January and February, and in the Eains, near water. When 
they shoot strongly they should be planted out, and cut down 
to two or three buds. Of these let the strongest shoot grow, 
and rub off the others. Train it up straight to about three feet, 
cutting it down when it appears to grojw too fast, and rubbing 
off any side-shoot you do not approve. Graft in March.^f 

Pyrus communis. 

PEAR. 

Nashpatee. 

The Pear-tree thrives well in most parts of India. In Bengal 
as low down as Calcutta it blossoms, but never sets fruit ; but in 
gardens at any distance beyond about a hundred miles higher 
up, fruit is often met with, of moderate size, very hard, and 
uiitit to be eaieii uncooked, but excellent for baking and 
stowing. Pears of this description, too, I learnt from General 
Jenkins had been introduced from the Bootan Hills, where they 
arc^ indigenous. 

Any mellow and melting kind of Pear has not, 1 believe, been 
cultivated with success in the plains of India. Possibly Pears of 
tins description may have been introduced ; but as the Pear is a 
IVuit which dues not ripen upon the tree, but which, after being 
gatiiered, requires to be laid by some time in a cool piace before 
it becomes mellow, it is not likely perhaps that in this country 
it can ever be cultivated with satisfaction for the table. Young 
plants of two or three varieties were brought a few years ago to 
('alcutta in a ship laden with ice from America. These were 
})urchased by the Agri-IIorticultural Society for their Gardens, 
have grown vigorously, and are now fair-sized trees. They«pro- 
duce blossoms jibundantly every year, but nothing more. 

The Pear-tree is easily propagated by layers. 

Eriobotrya Japonica. 

LOQUAT. 

A small tree with handsome foliage and large noble leaves ; 
native of Japan and China ; succeeils nearly everywhere on this 

* MS. Notes. 
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side of India. The fruit, borne in clusters, resembles a very 
small Pear. Although there are no distinct varieties specially 
named, there is a great difference in the fruits produced from 
cfifferent trees. 

One sort is remarkable for its deep apricot colour, while an- 
other ripens of a light primrose colour. Others are more or less 
distinguished by their aridity or sweetness, or the largeness of 
their stones, and by the size of the fruit itself. 

It is probable, however, the merit of this most delicious fruit 
may depend much upon the cultivation bestowed upon it. The 
season is usually very dry when the fruit is swelling. Un- 
doubtedly an abundant supply of water at that period, as well as 
occasional drenches of liquid manure, would be highly beneficial. 
The late Captain Hollings* stated that Loqiiats produced in 
the gardens at Lucknow weighed as much as three. tolas each. 

The trees come into blossom twice in the year : first, in August, 
when, however, they set no fruit ; and again about the end of 
November. The flowers are borne in erect bunches, are of a ' 
dingy white colour, and emit a delightful fragrance, somewliat 
like that of the Hawthorn blossom. The fruit is in season from 
about the middle of March till the middle of April. Besides 
being so excellent for the dessert, a remarkably fine preserve 
may likewise be made from it. 

Plants are usually propagated from seed, which should be 
sown immediately, as it is said not to keep ; but to make certain 
of a good sort it is best to obtain grafts from some tree the merit 
of whose fruit has been already ascertained, and not to rely upon 
what a seedling may chance to prodiif#^. 

The Loquat rarely makes a superabundant growth of wood. 
Pruning, therefore, is perhaps best abstained from altogether, 
excej)t it be the cutting in of the small branches that have just 
borne fruit. Care, ho^vover, should be taken not to shorten, on 
the approach of the Cold season, any of the yi>mig shoots of the 
past season’s growth, as it is from the extremities of these that 
flowers are always produced. 

The Loquat grows to a great size in Assam. In a garden at 
Gowhatti a tree I measured had a trunk as much as fifty inches 
in girth, and was correspondingly high. It seemed to be wholly 
unproductive. 

♦ ‘ Joimial of the Agri-llorf. SocNy,’ vol. iii, p. 7*;?. 
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CratsBgus Layi. 

The name of species of Hawthorn, several plants of which 
w^ere introduced by Mr. Fortune from Clyna in 1854 ; desirable, 
he said, on account of the fine preserve that is made of the fruit. 
The plants were, however, seemingly unsuited to the climate, 
for all have perished. 


EOSACE^. 

Rubus Idaeus. 

KASPBERRV. 

Dr. Spry states, in his ‘Plants for India,’ that “some red 
Kaspberry-troes at a garden belonging to a private Englishman 
in Calcutta produced ripe full-sized fruit in 1840.” As the 
scientific name of this Easpberry is not mentioned, it is unknown 
whether or not it was the Eubus Idaeus, the common Raspberry 
of Europe. I question w4iether this has ever been, or can be, 
grown in the plains of India. 

Rubus rossefolius. 

MAXJIUTIUS UASPBEURY. 

Tliis plant, a variety of which produces double white flowers, 
very like Roses, common in all gardens about Calcutta, is a native 
of Mauritius; whence plants bearing single flowers were 
introduced some little time ago. These bear fruit about the 
middle of February, very similar in appearance to the English 
Raspberry, but filled with hard seeds, and having no better 
flavour than that of a bad Blackberry. 

Easily propagated by "’removal of suckers, or by seed. 

Rubus albescens. 

HILL OR MYSORE RASPBERRY. 

A large-growing straggling kind of Bramble, remarkable for 
the pure white kind of down with which the young shoots are 
entirely covered ; native of the Nilgherry Hills, where it grows 
wild everywhere in great abundance. 

l^he fruit, except in bearing a hoary appearance, is very 
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similar to the common English Blackberry, but vastly superior 
in flavour. Indeed there is no fruit in the country from which 
more delicious tarts are made; 

* Though rarely met with, the plant thrives well in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. It blossoms in February, and bears fruit 
in March ; and by judicious attention to the cultivation might, 
no doubt, be rendered vei’y productive. 

The treatment it demands seems to be very similar to that 
bestowed upon the Kaspberry in England. The shoots that have 
once borne become afterwards barren, and should be cut away 
completely out of the plant. Otherwise, if they do not actually 
die, as is most commonly the case, thoy become aged and un- 
sightly, and draw the nutriment of the soil from the bearing 
canes, to which it should be entirely directed. 

It requires a good rich soil, and a frecpient renewal of it, or, 
perhaps better, a complete change of ground altogether. This 
is best effected by raising a fresh stock of plants by digging out 
suckers during the Eains. 

* Fragaria vesca. 

STRAWBEIUiY. 

The produce of the Strawberry in India is generally very poor 
as to size. Occasionally some fine-flavoured handsome fruits are 
borne, not anything however like as large as are ordinarily met 
with in Europe. To what it is owing I am unable to say, Avhether 
to climate, or difference in the character or variety of the plants 
themselves; but leaving the mode of cultivation out of the ques- 
tion, it is certain that the Strawberry is grown in some parts 
of India much more satisfactorily than in others. In Meerut 
especially, I believe, and Sahariinpoio, the fruit is produced 
most abundantly; and Captain Hollings has stated that “the 
Strawberries produced at Imcknow are very line, attaining to 
the weight of nearly a tolah each.”* The i eighbourhood of 
Calcutta, •on the other hand, appears far from favourable to the 
growth of this delicious fruit. 

The Alpine Strawberry I have raised from seed, and cultivated 
in my garden at Chinsurah. I found it exceedingly vigorous 
in growth, and much more productive than the other kinds, to 


♦ ‘Journal of tbu Agri-Hort. Society/ vol. iii. p. 72. 
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which, however, it is unquestionably very inferior. It is a long 
sugar-loaf-formed fruit. 

The time for planting out young Strawberry-plants is about 
the beginning of October. I have put them out a month earlier 
than this, but without advancing the growth of the plants in the 
slightest degree. The finest fruit in England is obtained from 
phints of two years old. Hut in this gountry it seems all but 
universally agreed that young plants only of the current year’s 
growth can be employed with success. 

Having chosen a piece of ground fully exposed to the sun, dig 
rows of holes in it (Uglit inches in diameter and six inches deep, 
the holes a foot apart, and the rows also a foot asunder. Between 
each third row make a small raised path ten inches wide to give 
access to the plants. Fill the holes with a mixture of equal parts 
of old cow-manure, loaf mould, find common soil, and in each 
put down a Strawberry-plant. Water the plants at the time, and 
as often afterwards as they seem to require it. When they have 
become well ostabbshed, they will perhaps begin to send out 
l unners. T'hese it would be well to remove, though some persons 
are of opinion that the doing so causes a larger development of 
leaves than is favourable to the productiveness of the plants. 
By February they will have become good large plants, and may 
be expected then to be in full blossom. But at this period, in 
the \i(;initv of Calcutta at least, the cultivator often meets with 
considoralile disappointment. Sometimes the i)lants will expend 
themselves only in leaves, and produce no flowers, or will 
exhaust themselves in putting forth flowers in unbounded 
profusion, and not set a single fruit. 

On first observing the flowers die off without being productive, 
I imagined they must be such as contained only stamens, or 
male organs, as it is well known often happens in Europe, and 
indeed always so with the Hautbois, wdiich bears the male 
and female organs on distinct plants. But on examination I 
found the flownrs to contain both sexual organs. Such plants 
as bore fruit I noticed did so invariably only on footstalks which 
supported but one single flower. But to what to attribute the 
general barrenness of the plants, that so often occurs, I have 
altogether failed in ascertaining. In England, however, it is 
believed that a fall of rain when the plants are in bloom is 
essential to the setting of the fruit. This rarely happens in 
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India. Perhaps a watering overhead vvitli the watering-can 
might conduce to the same result. 

The Strawberry requires daily watering du;’ing the time of 
its growth and bearing. And afterwards likewise during the 
dry season it suffers severely, and is almost sure to perish it 
not frequently watered. On the other hand it is not at all 
injured by the Kains, particularly if planted on ground somewhat 
raised, so as to escape being flooded. T^he fruit requires to be 
covered with a net, or protected in some other way when 
ripening, else it is sure to be devoured by birds. 


KHAMXACE/E. 

Zizyphus vulgaris. 

LONG PLUM — PvOUND PLUM. 

Kool-PhtiL 

A small thorny tree; native of Hyria and the Levant : com- 
mon about Calcutta. Comes into blossom towards the end of 
September, bearing small greenish-white flowers, and ripens its 
fruit towards the end of January. 

The fruit has a thin pale-green smooth rind like that of ai; 
Apple, and bears a stone in the centre. Between the stone and 
the rind is a pleasant, crisp, refreshing substance like that of a 
juicy Apple, but wdth no very marked flavour. Dr. Hogg, in 
his report on the Paris International Exhibition of 1867, states : 
^^This is sold in Covent Garden Market under the name of 
Japonicas, with what reason it is impossil'le to tell. It is from 
this fruit that the confection called Jujubes receives its name, 
and which should consist of gum Arabic and sugar dissolved in 
the decoction of this fruit and then evaporated to its proper 
consistence ; but as made in England the fruit forms no part of 
the ingredient.” 

There are two varieties ; one of the form and size of a Swan’s- 
egg Plum, the other of the same size, but round. The tree that 
bears the oval fruit has oval leaves, and the one that bears the 
round fruit i-ound ones. The tree is of the most rapid growth ; 
immediately after it has produced its crop of fruit, it is the 
custom of the malees to prune it severely, and to cut in branches 
even that are nearly as tliick as a man’s wrist. 
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Plants cannot be raised true from seed, but require to be 
propagated by grafting. Trees,” says General Jenkins, may 
be grafted in several ways, but the usual process in Bengal is 
by ingrafting a ring of bark about one incli long on stocks of 
the common Biler. The ring is to have one eye, and to be 
soaked some time in water, after being drawn off, and then 
placed upon the stock intended, and from which the bark has 
been cut off in size equal to the ring to be fitted on. Protect 
from ,the weatliei-, and cut away all other branches from the 
common Baer.”* 

Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Baer — Nixrihelee KooL 

A small, very thorny tree; native of India; blossoms in the 
liains, and ripens its fruit at the beginning of the Cold season. 

The fruit, which is usually borne upon the tree in unbounded 
})rofusion, is per r.'ctly’ round, of the size of a very large Cherry, 
smooth, shining, and of a tawmy yellow colour; rather acid in 
flavour, and not altogetliev unlike a Siberian Crab-Apple. It 
affords a very nice dish cooked wdth sugar. 

The tree of this likewise is of extraordinarily rapid growth ; 
cut down to the ground after fruiting it will spring up again to 
the lieight of fifteen feet, and be covered with an amazing crop 
of fruit the following season. 

Propagated from seed, and requires no care bestow^ed on its 
cultivation. 


Hovenia dulcis. 

A large tree ; native of China, pTapan, and the hills of Northern 
India. 

Don and Dr. Bindley state that the peduncles of the fruit be- 
come extremely enlarged and succulent, subcylindrical, smooth, 
and an inch long; contain a sweet red pulp, having in flavour 
much the resemblance of a ripe Pear, and are in mdeh esteem 
in China. 

The tree has been a great many years in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens ; but never, that I can learn, has produced anything 
there fit to be eaten in the way of fruit. 


• MS. 
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SAPOTACE^. 

Chrysophyllum Cainito. 

. STAR-APrLE. 

This tree, which is a native of the West Indies, is described 
as bearing 

“ Flowers which grow in small purplish bunches, succeeded by a 
round, fleshy, smooth fruit, resembling a large Apple. In the 
inside it is divided into ten cells, each containing a black, shining, 
rhomboidiil seed, and surrounded by a white or sometimes purplish 
gelatinous pulp, of a ve?y sweet, agreeable fl?avour. AVhen cut 
across, the seed,s, which are regularly di^sJ)osed round in the axis of 
the fruit, present a stellate figure, from whence the name of Star- 
apple is derived.” * 

This is evMentl}" not tlie tree wliicli exists in the Government 
Botanic Garden under the above name, and whicli bears small 
yellowish-white flowers, and about the middle of February a fruit 
of the size, colour, and form of a Damson or ripe Kuionda, of a 
‘shining purplish-black colour, with a stone in the (*entre. It has 
a juicy insipid sweetness wdien fresh gathered from the tree ; 
but w'hen dried a sliort time in the sun it has a very agreeable 
flavour, much resembling that of dried Cherries. This seems to 
correspond in every respect with the species called Chryso- 
phyllum oliviforme, “The Damson Star-apple.” 

These trees are cultivated much for the beauty of their leaves, 
which have on their lower sides (as the name of the plant 
denotes) a bright golden metallic lustre. 

Lucuma mammosa. 

MAMMEE-SAPOTA — AMEIUCAN MARMALADE. 

Don says of this tree that it is a 

“Native of South America; bears a large oval top-shaped 
fruit, covered with a brownish, rough skin, under which is a soft 
pulp of a fussot colour, very luscious, which is called natural mar- 
malade, from its likeness to marmalade of Quinces. It is cultivated 
much ia*#i© West Indies and South America for its fruit.” 

Dr. Voigt states that it was introduced from China into the 
Calcutta Botanical Garden in 1807, but had not flowered up to 
1814. It is not in existence there now. 


* * Penny CycIo])JBdia.* 
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Achras sapota. 

SAPJOTA — SAPODILLA — BULLY-TREE. 

• NASEBERRY OR NRESRERRY. 

A tree of moderate size ; native of Jamaica ; with foliage of 
so ornamental a character as to render it on that account alone 
a desirable object for the garden. • 

The fruit is of the size and form of an Orange, with a rongli, 
brown^ bark-looking, but tliiu and tender rind. The interior 
containing black almond-formed seeds, consists of a pale-brown 
juicy pulp. A*more luscious, cool, and agreeable fruit is not to 
be met with in this or perhaps any country in the world. 

The tree bears two crops in the year : one during August, of 
not much value; and one in all February and JIarch. Two 
varieties of the fruit mentioned, distinguished by the one 
being round, and ci|,lled Zapotilla, and the other by being of the 
form of an egg. In point of flavour or merit I have discovered 
no difference whatever between these so-called two varieties. 
The fruit, though common enough in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, does not scorn to be much known in other parts of the 
country. The tree blossoms in bunches of small dingy flowers. 

Plants are propagated by grafting upon seedlings of the 
Mimiisops Kauki for stocks. Young plants arc likewise easily 
raised from seed ; hut these, the raalecs say, do not till after 
a long time come into bearing, nor are they considered suitable 
for grafting upon. 

Mimusops Kauki. 

Khirnpe, 

Dr. Hooker states that ‘‘this tree is cultivated in China, 
Manilla, and Malabar, for its esculent, agreeably acid frflit.” 
In this part of India its produce, borne in the Hot season, is 
sometimes eaten by the natives ; but otherwise it hardly deserves 
enumeration among the fruits of India. The tree* is not a 
common one hero, nor does it possess any merit to claim for it 
admittance into the garden, except perhaps for its foliage, which 
is very handsome, resembling somewhat that of the Camellia, 
but of a pale olive-green. 
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EBENACEiE. 

Diospyros kaki. 

4 

DATE-PLUM. 

Bilaetee Gab. 

A large tree, native^ of China, with large-leaved handsome 
foliage ; unsuited for gardens except of great extent ; thrives 
well, and bears abundantly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

The fruit ripens during the month of August, and is about the 
size of a large Apple, with twin almond-like stones in the centre. 
The rind is of a rich ruddy crimson colour, in texture somewhat 
resembling, but rather rougher than, that of the Peach. It has 
rather a disagreeable odour. In flavour it is suggestive of an 
over-ripe and very mellow Apple, of wliich the flesh possesses 
something of the same consistency, with a little of the taste 
of a Melon. Though not unpalatable, it is a fruit which few 
perhaps would care to partake much of. A fine preserve is 
said to be made from it by the Chinese, for which indeed it 
seems well adapted. 

Easily propagated by sowing the stones. 


APOCYN ACEAl. 

Carissa carandas. 

Kurotida. 

A small shrub, with dark shining leaves, and most formidable 
thorns ; native of India, and common in all parts of the country. 
Don describes it as a tree of fifteen to twenty feet high ; but I 
ha,ve never met with it more than at most four or five 
feet high. It is in blossom' in February, and the fruit is 
in season in August and September. A milky juice exudes 
from the wounded part of the fruit when gathered, which is 
very adhesive and difiScult to remove if allowed to fall u^n 
the hands. 

The fruit when ripe, in shape, size, and colour bears a strong 
resemblance to a Damson ; but bears within it a number of small 
seeds. It is of great value for making preserves of. In its un- 
ripe state, moreover, it may be used from about the middle of 
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May to the middle of July for tarts and puddings, for which 
purpose no fruit of the country is preferable. It has when cooked 
much of the flavotiir of tlie green Gooseberry. The trifling tough- 
ness of its skin is the principal objection to it. 

Plants are propagated from seed. 

Carissa Chinensis. 

CHINESE KURONDA. 

’ Thi? was introduced some years ago by Mr. Fortune into the 
gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but no plants of it 
('xist tlu're now. I'robahly the climate was unsuitable to it. Of 
the merit of tlic fruit I know nothing, but no doubt it must bo 
considerable to have induced 3lr. Fortune to send plants of it 
here from China. 

Arduina bispiuosa. 

NATAI, I'liUJI. 

A small tliorny shrub, uative of Natal; boars a strong rosem- 
blaueo to the Kuioiula, to which indeed it is so closely allied as 
in general aspect to appear but a superior variety of that plant ; 
very handsome when in full blossom with its bright sparkling 
white flowers, and, as may be seen at the Cape, with its dark 
rich fruit ripening upon it at the same time. 

The fruit is of the form and size of a small Egg-plum, and 
when ripe of a deep purple colour like a Damson or Kuronda. 
The gardener at the public gard(?ns at Cape Town told me it 
was in great request there for cooking purposes, and was held 
in high esteem. 

I raised plants from seed I brought with me from the Cape ; 
but during the six years they were in my garden they were 
never productive. 'It has existed many years in the Calcutta 
Dotanicul Gardens; but I learnt that it has never produeetl 
more than a solitary fruit or two there. I was told by Mr. M‘l vo'r 
that it thrives well and bears fruit abundantly at Kulhuttee on 
the Nilgherries. 

It would in all prohibility bear being grafted upon the 
Ivurouda, and might possibly thus be rendered proiluctive^ 
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OLEACEiE. 

Olea Europsea. 

OLIVE. 

The Olive-tree is a native of the south of Europe, and though 
introduced into this country a great many years ago, has never, 
as far as the bearing of fruit is concerned, been cultivated with 
success. The free seems to thrive tolerably well, but is unpro- 
ductive. Dr. Voigt says that it ‘Svns introduced inj:o the* 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens in ISOO, but had not flowered up to 
1814 ; ” and Dr. Graliam states that “ the climate seems to suit 
it, and it may possibly hoveafter become of some importance.*’ 
Trees, however, exist in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens still, 
hut up to the present time have never borne. 

The cultivation of the Olive lias b(>eii attempted of late to 
some extent in the Punjab, but not seemingly with the prospect 
of any success. A very Jiot climate, M. Dii Breuil states, is 
as prejudicial to it as a edd one, and that though it has been 
seen to attain to an immense size at Cayenne and St. Domingo, 
it has never fruited in those parts. 


SOLAXACE/E. 

Physalis Peruviana. 

PERUVIAN CHERRY— 'CAPE GOOSEBERRY. 

Tiparee, 

* A herbaceous perennial, native of Peru ; naturalised at the 
Cape, and very generally cultivated in this country. 

The fruit, which exactly resembles that of the Winter-cherry 
of the English gardens, to which imleed it is closely allied, is 
concealed in a dry leafy appendage, is of a briglit amber colour, 
of the precise size and form of a Cherry, and. as delicious and 
serviceable as any the country produces. No fruit in the world 
perhaps affords a more excellent preserve. 

Seeds should be sown in May or June, and the seedlings planted 
out in the open ground in rows four feet apart, and at the dis- 
tance of two feet from each other. Tliey ^ill thrive in common 
garden soil, but better in that which -has been somewhat 
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enriched with manure. When about eight inches high -the 
plants should be earthed up to half their height. When they 
come into bloss4)m it will be of advantage to nip off the ends, of 
the shoots, ns this will conduce towards keeping them *less 
straggling, as well as towards throwing greater nourishment 
into the fruit. The fruit ripens in all January and February. 
Though perennial, in cultivation tliQ plants must be treated as 
annuals; and the old ones, after they have once borne, be 
rooted up and thrown away; and in the proper season sowings 
be made for a fresh supply. 

The plant js of a tender nature, and will not endure much 
cold. I endeavoured to cultivate it several seasons at Ferozepore, 
but without success. It throve vigorously all the Hot season, 
but the cold destroyed the large crop of fruit before it could 
ripen. 


EPIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

UYRTAi ’E/E. 

Punica Granatum. 

COM K(}llANATE. 

A)t(U\ 

'riie Pomegranate-tree is common in all parts of India, but 
never ]U(>duces fruit at all to be compared with that brought 
down annually by the Afghan traders from Caubul. The Pome- 
granates of the Punjab likewise, Dr. Henderson informs me, 
are but of inferior quality. 

There are two kinds met with in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta : the Desee, or country kind, a hard, dry, valueless fruit, 
and the so-called “ Patna ” kind, of much larger size, and in 
high estimation among the natives. 

Captain Burton describes three which he met with in Arabia: 

“ The best is Shdmi (Syrian) : it is retl 'outside, and very sweet. I 
iievjer saw in the East, except at Meccah, a finer frtiit th:m the 
Shaini ; almost stonelcss, like those of Muscat, they are deliciously 
perfumed, and as large as an infant's head. 

“ 2. The Turin is large and of a white colour. 

“3. The Misri halt a greenish rind, and a somewhat sub-acid 
and harsh fluvoui\” * 

* ‘ Pilgrimage to El Medina and Meccah,* vol. i. p. 38S. 

S 2 
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Sir A, Barnes also mentions a iixmous Pomegranate without 
^eeds grown in gardens under the Snowy Hills near the Caiibul 
river.” 

finest varieties of this fruit, however, seem to have been 
quite unknown in India till very recently* Mr. W. II. Bartlett 
sent to the Agri-IIorticultural Society seed of fruits he had 
raised ** from Caubul stock,” in his garden at Buxar. One of 
these fruits he states was of the size of “ an ordinary human 
liead;” and one of ‘‘a small Shaddock.*’ He manured and 
constantly well watered the tree, ho adds, till it showed signs of 
flowering, and afterwards wdiile the fruit was ripening. 

The Pomegranate will always maintain its place in an Indian 
garden, if it be only for the splendour of its brilliant scarlet 
blossoms, which no flower can surpass, and wdiich it is producing 
more or less during all the Hot season and Itains. It bears its 
iruit principally during the Cold season, which, if not proteertod 
in due time, is almost sure of being destroyed. An insect, which 
I have detected to be a certain hairy eateipilhir, ponrdrates the 
hard rind when the fruit is a little more than a quarter grow n, 
and by devouring part of the interior causes the remaining part 
to canker and rot. To obviate this, ihe fruit, when as yet small, 
should have the large fleshy calyx by which it is surmounted cut 
cleanly off, and then be tied up loosely in a piece of linen cloth. 

The native malees recommend a large proportion of soorkt^e 
(bricks broken fine), together with old decayed cow-dung, to b() 
mixed with tlie soil in which the Pomegranate is grown. It is 
not, however, particular as to soil. It succeeds oven in tlio 
driest, but it does not thrive in one that is surcharged witli W'et. 
To yield fine fruit it must be manured each year. This is best 
done perhaps in December. The Poraegnmate sends up a great 
deal of young w^ood from its base, which should from time to 
time Ce cut clean out, as it not only chokes up the plant, but 
tends to withdraw the nutriment which should go in the fruit- 
bearing stems. The fruit is produced from the extremities of the 
young branches formed the same year, which after bearing it is 
well to cut closely in. 

Plants inay be multiplied either by seed, by cuttings, or by 
layers. The best plan is to raise seedlings, and to graft upon 
them, when of sufficient height, from trees of a superior kind. 

• Feb. 5, 1874. 
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Psidium Guajava. 

GUAVA. 

Pyara — Unjeer, 

Umroot — Sufree-Ain. 

The Giiava-tree is said to be a native of South America, wlionco 
originally it was introduced into this country. It is, however, so 
thoroughly naturalised in all parts of India as to lead one to 
snj)])osc it must be indigenous to this country, a conclusimi 
Dr. Wight seems to have come to, as he has included it in his 
rrodromus. 

It is a vigorous, stout-growing shrub, rising sometimes to 
become a small tree of lifteen feet high or more. It commences 
to blossom during the Hot sc^ason, and continues to do so as 
well as to bear fruit during the Ihiins, up to the end of the Cold 
season. The finest fruit, however, is to be met? with when the 
general season of bearing is over. About the end of January 
fruits of cxtraordinaiy size and beauty are usually exhibited at 
the Calcutta Horticultural Shows. 

To preserve the fruit on riptuiing from being devoured by 
birds, bats, and squirrels, each one at an early stage must first 
have the calyx on its summit cut clean off, and then be tied up 
loosely in a piece of line cloth. 

Young plants are easily raised from seed; but to make sure 
of a good kind, pi*opagation by layers is usually resorted to. 
l{oi>trd suek(M’s, also, may bo occasionally taken from the base 
of the main stem. 

PEAR GUAVA. 

Of this t'liere are two varieties. 

1. The fruit of the best cultivated kind is of the size and form 
of a Ijcmon, with a perfectly smooth exterior, of a pale straw 
colour outside and white within; soft as butter, with a very 
strong perfume. This is borne one only upon the footstalk. 

2. Caffree is the native name of a variety very distinct in 
appoju’ance from the previous one. It is a large irregular-formed 
iVuit, waited and furrowed not unlike a Citron. Of the two kinds 
this is considered somewhat the inferior, though the diftbrence 
perhaps is trifiing. Of this variety I liave observed as many 
as three borne on the fodtstalk. 
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APPLE OU RED GUAVA. 

The shrub that bears this variety is somewhat apialler, with 
smaller and darker leaves, and is distinguished also by bearing 
more than one flower on the footstalk. The fruit, which is red 
inside, is of a fuller and more strawberry-like flavour, but has 
generally the fault of being densely filled with seeds. 

Why the one variety should be denoted as the Pear and the 
other as the Apple it is difficult to tell ; for in external appear- 
ance they are commonly so decidedly similar that, until cut open, 
it is impossible to distinguish the one from the other. 

Fsidium Gattleianum. 

PURPLE-FRUITED GUAVA. 

Don describes this species of Giiavu as ‘‘ a tree of from ten to 
twenty feet in height ; a native of China.” Sir J. Paxton makes 
it synonymous with P. Chinenso; but whether a distinct variety 
does not appear. It has been described as a fine foliaged plant, 
whose thick, leathery, perfectly smooth obovate leaves somewhat 
resemble those of Camellia Japonica. Sir J. Paxton says of it : — 

“Not many plants have a greater claim on our attention. Its 
dark, shining foliage and pendulous branches make it a great orna- 
ment. ... It is, perhaps, the most perfect ancl graceful evei green 
that an amateur of plants ought to dcsinj, or even can possess.” * 

The fruit, according to the desciiption given of it, is of the 
size and form of a large Plum, of a deep claret colour. 

• Mr. Tillery says, “ he has six or seven varieties of Guava ; but 
all are worthless compared with Cattley’s.” 

There seems a doubt whether this species, by all accounts so 
desirable, has ever been introduced into this country. Dr. Voigt 
enumerates it among the plants still wanting up to the year 1841 . 
A solitary small tree exists in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
which the jnalees point out as having had the name assigned it 
by Dr. Wallich, but is far from answering to the description of 
the plant given by Don and others. It has never yet yielded 
fruit. Another small plant, likewise of recent introduction, has 
been shown me there, which corresponds more nearly with the 
ordinary descriptions; but as it has not fruited or flowered, 

♦ * Magazine of Botany,* vol. i. p. 118. 
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tlie matter is still uncertain, I notice, however, the Psidium 
Cattleianum is comprised in the List of Plants in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens recently given by Dr. Anderson. 

Psidium pumilum. 

A moderate-sized shrub, native of India ; at once recognisable 
by the sumlliiess of its leaves, reseinbting somewhat those of a 
Myrtle. Dr. Voigt states that it bears in the Bains, and that 
its fruit is of a delicious flavour. That, however, which I have 
gathered has been nothing better than a hard uneatable berry. 

Psidium Guiniense. 

(JUINEA GUAVA. 

A shrub of the height of eight to twelve feet ; native of Guinea ; 
said by Don to bear a ‘•berry fulvous, rather pubescent, red 
inside, about the size of a Nutmeg, and of an exquisite taste.’’ 

There have been })lants for a great many years past in tlu?. 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where, as Dr. Voigt states, they 
boi'o fruit in the Ruin season. They are, however, not known to 
bear fruit there now. 

Psidium polycarpon, 

MANY-FRUITED GUAVA. 

A moderate-sized shrub, said to be a native of Trinidad, and 
described by Don as bearing a fruit of delicious taste. The fruit 
produced by the plant to which the name is assigned in the 
Gardens of the Agri-lIorticuUural Society is a poor, turpentine- 
flavoured berry, quite worthless ; pale yellow, pear-shaped, and 
of the size of a Plum. Tlie plant blossoms at the end of ]March, 
and ripens its fruit at the beginning of July. 

Propagated by seed. 

Psidium sp. 

STRAWBERRY GUAVA. 

This species, the name of which I have been unable to ascer- 
tain, is met with in ike Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
as well as in some few others in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
It is a small, low shrub, with large, dark, pendulous, shming 
leaves, and ripens its crop about the end of September, after 
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which it blossoms almost immediately again, and ripens fruit 
a second time in December. 

The fruit is of the size of a Nutmeg, pale yHlow, contains a 
soft pulp, and possesses in a high degree the delicious fragrance 
and flavour of the Strawberry. It has, however, the great fault 
of being densely full of small hard seeds. 

Propagated easily by sqed. 

Myrtus tomentosa. 

HILL GUAVxV — HILL GOOSEBERRY. 

This is a remarkably handsome shrub, with fine dark foliage, 
bearing numerous pretty pink blossoms which resemble some- 
what those of the Peach. 

From the fruit, which is a berry of a pale, dirty-yellow colour, 
a jelly is made, in flavour a little like Aj^ple-jelly. 

The plant is found in abundance amongst the jungiil of the 
Nilghcrries. It has been introduced into the plains^ where, 
however, it does not appear to thrive.^ Dr. Voigt states that for 
a period of sixteen years, <luring which the plant was growing in 
the Government Botanical Gardens, it never flowered. 1 do not 
find that it even exists there now. 

Syzygium Jambolanum. 

. Jamun. 

A large timber-tree with fine verdant foliage, very C(jmmoii 
in all parts of India; blossoms at the beginning of the Hot 
season, and bears, about the beginning of the Eains, a juicy kind 
of friiit, with a stone in the centre, much resembling a Damson 
in appearance, with a flavour something like that of a liadish, 
•scarcely fit to be eaten except by birds and boys. 

Propagated by sowing the stone. 

Eugenia Michelii. 

BRAZIL CHERRY — CHERRY OF CAYENNE. 

A large, handsome, bushy shrub, native oi Brazil, bears small, 
pale-green uninteresting flowers. Two or three large thriving 
plants are to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
which ripen their fruit in May. 
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The fniit is about tho size of a button, round and ribbed, and 
is considered agreeable by the natives. 

It blossoms again in June, but does not yield a second croi) 
of fruit. 

Pine large plants have been growing likewise for many years 
in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but they have 
hitherto been unproductive. 

Jambosa vulgaris. 

ROSE-APPLE — JAMROSADE. 

Goolab Jam, 

A tree of rather handsome growth, with verdant oleandei-- 
fnrnied leaves, a native of India, whore Dr. Vqigt states it 
l>«‘longs to both peninsulas. Dr. Riddel says that in the Madras 
Presidency “he has oidy met with tho fruit at Hyderabad, and 
that he has made every attempt to introduce it elsewhere with- 
out success.” It blossoms with large greenish- white flow'ors in 
I'ebruary, and bears fruit in tho Rains and during the Cold 
season. The fruit is exceedingly handsome j being of the size 
and isomewhat of tlic form of a small Apple, of a fine opaque 
Apricot colour with a beautiful blush of red upon it, and with a 
fine delicate rose-water perfume. It is, however, cultivated more 
fi^r ornament than for use, as it can hardly be considered eatable, 
being of a poor flavour and of a dry, pithy consistency. 

Plants are propagated by seeds or by layers. 

Jambosa Malaccensis. 

MALAY APPLE — OTAIIEITE CASHEW. 

Malalca Unirool. 

A remarkably handsome tree, with fine largo, laurel-formed, 
verdant, deep-green foliage ; native of ]\roluccas. It blossoms 
in the Hot season with large, beautiful crimson flowers, and 
towards tho end of the Rains and during the Cold season rijxuis 
its fruit. The fruit is of the size and form of a very small 
Ai>ple, perfectly smooth, of a pure translucent white with a 
bt?autiful blush of crimson. Some persons eat it, but it is not 
worth eating. 

Plants may bo ])ropagated by seed or by layers. 
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Jambosa alba. 

JumrooL 

A moderate-sized tree, with large, dark, handsome foliage, 
native of the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, very ornamental 
when covered with its crop of fruit in the Rain season. 

'I’he fruit is of the size of a small Apple, pure wliite, shining, 
and wax-like, has a raw, watery, insipid taste, and is hardly lit 
to be eaten. 

Propagated from seed. 

Jambosa aque a. 

Ldl Jniiiroot 

A tree of considerable size, native of India, with foliage of 
large, noble, lanceolate leaves, blossoms in March, and bears 
fruit in May and June, when, as Roxburgh truly says, it is 
‘‘conspicuously beautiful with the droopirig branches of the 
full-grown, brilliant-coloured fruit appearing through the dark 
deep-green leaves.” 

The fruit is of the si^e of a small Apple, of a waxy appear- 
ance, and has a somewhat aromatic taste, but is hardly eatable. 
There are two varieties, the one perfectly white, and the other 
of a beautiful lively pale rose colour. 

Propagated from seed. 


CACTACE.E. 

Opuntia vulgaris. 

PRICKLY PEAR— INDIAN FIG. 

A description of Cactus, with flat, succulent, oval, spinous leaves, 
. which bears a large pear-like fruit, covered with sharp, needle-like 
spines. On cutting open the thick succulent rind of the fruit a 
jelly-like pulp is found, which, though of little flavr ur, is cool 
and refres^jing. It is sold in immense quantities in Egypt, where 
the poor almost live upon it. The plant is a native of South 
America, and has been introduced into Lower Bengal, where, 
however, Dr. Voigt states that it has never flowered. Probably 
it might prove productive if tried in the Upper Provinces. 

It may be propagated by seed, or by removing a leaf and 
inserting the stalk-end an inch or so in sand. 
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Pereskia aculeata. 

, BARBADOES GOOSEBERRY. 

A Cactus kind of plant, witli round, prickly, succulent stems ; 
native of the West Indies, and not uncommon about Calcutta. 
Dr. Voigt states that it does not flower here ; but that seemingly 
is a mistake'. 

The fruit is said by Mackintosh to be less esteemed in point 

of. flavour than most of the other Cactuses. In that case its 

% 

unproductiveness here can be little matter for regret. 


GROSSULAiUAClLi:. 

Ribes rubrum and R. nigrum. 

CURRANTS. 

The attempt to cultivate the Currant-tree in the plains of 
India has been frequently made, but always been attended with 
signal failure. Plants have often been raised from seed, as well 
as on one or tw^o occasions been imported in ships that have 
brought ice from America. There does not indeed seem the 
least probability of the plant ever being brought to succeed in 
any part of India. In Lower Bengal, more particularly, it has 
been found quite impossible to keep it alive through the Hot 
and Kain seasons. On the Nilgherries Currant-trees manage to 
live, but do not thrive even there, and their cultivation is at- 
tended with very unsuccessful result^?. At Ferozepore I raised 
a plant of the Bhujk Currant froui seed in the Cold season, and 
managed to preserve it during the heat and Rains until the 
following Cold season. But it perished then, as often happens 
with delicate plants, upon the effort to start into growth si the 
approach of a season more congenial to them. 

Ribes grossularia. 

GOOSEBERRY. 

Every attempt to cultivate the Goost?berry in the plains of 
India has uniformly proved a failure. The climate is so utterly 
unsuited to it that it cannot even exist here. 
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CINCHONACE/E. 

Vangueria edolis. 

VOA VANGA. 

A small tree, eovered with formidable thorns ; native of Mada- 
{ 9 xscar ; produces what is said to he a good dessert fruit, oaten 
by the natives of Madagascar and the Mauritius. Plants have 
been in existence in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a great 
many years past, which seem in .Dr. Voigt’s time not to have 
blossomed, but now bear frnit annually, about May. Of the 
merits of the fruit produced here I cannot sju'ak frfun personal 
knowledge, not having tasted it. It lias a rather large stone in 
its centre, by the sowing of which the tree may be propagated. 


CAPJtIFOLTACE.E. 

Sambucus nigra. 

ELDEn. 

The Elder-tree I have never met with in India. Dr. Voigt 
states that it was to be found in the Calcutta Botanical (Jardims 
in 1814, aiid had been there fifteim years without having llowered. 
This may perhaps be taken as satisfactory assurance that in 
Lower Bengal, at least, its cultivation is not likely to be attended 
with .success. No plants are in existence at present in the 
Botanical Gardfus, nor can I find from tIio.se engaged there tluit 
they remember it to have been there during their time, a period 
of more than twenty years. 
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CHAPTER III. 
EDIBLE NUTS. 


ENDOGENS. 

PALMACE^E. 

Cocos nucifera. 

COCOA-NUT. 

Niirilcel, 

Busious llio ordiiuirv kiiid of Cocoa-nut tree ’met with so com- 
monly in Lower Bengal there are several distinct varieties, of 
which may ho ni<mtionel in particular: — 

1 . Tlie King Cocoa-nut tree. This Sir. Robinson describes 
as ‘Shu'y handsome, of a golden oVange-colour, and as never 
attaining to more tlian fifteen or twenty feet Iiigh.’* This is a 
choice kind, native of Ceylon, where, Mr. Robinson observes, it 
is “ not easily ])rocured, being confined to the gardens of the 
higher Cingah3sc and a few European gentlemen.” 

2. The Dwarf Cocoa-nut. This, Mr. Robinson states, “attains 
to about lilteen feet, and is much souglit after in Ceylon 
gardi'iis.” * 

Ik The Brahmin Cocoa-nut produces large handsome nuts of 
a clear deep golden colour, principally esteemed for the milk 
tluiy contain, but considered inferior us regards the quality of the 
kernel. . 

]\r. Le Goux de Flaix states, “ There are three kinds cjilti- 
vated in Ilindostan, and four more in the isles of tl\e seas 
adjacent to this country and describes them as follows : — 

“ 1st. The Cocoa-nut of the coast of Coromandel exhibits a Imsk 
very smooth and shining, of a reddish yellow colour, on whicli 
account it is called by the Hindoos ‘ The Brahmin Cocoa-nut.' 
The sutures opposite to the side on which the eye is placed are 
more swelled towards the base, a part which is also more tiattened 
than lliat opposite to it, evtm when envolopoil in its husk. 

♦ * Agri-Hort, Society’s Journal,’ vol. iii. p. 1C2. 
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" 2nd. The Cocoa-nut of Oanara. This species has for its dis- 
tinguishing characters a form perfectly oval, a ligneous and more 
solid shell, a husk exceedingly green, and filiiiments remarkably 
liard ; all its sutures so little prominent that they are sensible 
to the eye, but not to the touch. 

“ 3rd. That of the Coast of Malabar, which is turbinated : tliat 
is to say, larger at the .hole which is found under the covering 
that binds and fixes the pedicle of the fruit to its cluster. 

“4th. The Cocoa-nut of the Maldives, sandy islands, is very 
small, and absolutely spherical ; its sutures are very much raised, 
and far more prominent in the upper part than fJiose opposite to 
its pedicle. 

“ 5th. That of Achem, a small island situated on the south side 
of those of Sonda and the Moluccas, is distinguished by its ovoid 
form, its extreme smallness, and the tliickncss of its kernel, 
which is so pulj)y that tliere is scarcely any vacuity in it, and 
'vthat it contains very little liquor. 

“6th. The species cultivated in the Nicobar Isles, situated in 
the upper part of the Hay of Hengal, which is the largest of 
all the varieties of this fruft. Its external form is triangular ; 
its husk is remarkably thick ; the nut is oval, and a little flat- 
tened at its two pole.s, and there issues from the upper pule a 
sharp point, — on which account it is calltHl the Needle Cocoa- 
nut. 

“ 7th. The Cocoa-nut of Ceylon is a very elongated spheroid ; 
it has its suture corresponding to the orifice or eye of tlie germ, 
more prominent by a strong line tlian those of the other 
. countries.” 

He likewise mentions : “About the eighteenth or nineteenth 
day after a Cocoa-nut is sown, the point of the germ is observed 
issuing from the earth like the small tooth of an elephant, and 
as white and smooth. This point retains this form for a fort- 
night or three weeks. It is then exceedingly tender, saccharine, 
of an agreeable taste, and exceedingly delicate to eat either raw 
• or roasted in ashes. It is often presented at the best tables of 
the Europeans.”* 

Sir E. Tennent thus describes the culture of the Cocoa-nut in 
Ceylon : — 

• ‘ Tilloch'a Philosophical Magaziue,’ vol. xx. p. 31C, translated from the 
' Bibliotheque Physico-ficonomique/ Nos. 5, 6, 7, &c., 1804. 
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“ The farther the (Jocoa-nut Palm is removed from the shore and 
the influences of the sea, the more its growth is diminished and 

the less abundant its fruit The Palms require constant 

irrigation during tlio earlier stages of their growth. • 

“ The ripe nuts are put down in April, and covered ani inch deep 
with sand and sea-weed, or soft mud from the beach, and watered 
daily till they germinate. In September they are set in holes 
three feet deep and twenty to thirty feeif apart. Before putting in 
the young plants it is customary to bed the roots with soft mud 
and sea- weed, and for the first two years they must be watered and 
protected from the glare of the sun by shades made of the plaited 
fronds of the Cocoa-nut Palm or leaves of the Palmyra. After the 
second year irrigation becomes unnecessary. Each altcmate year 
tlie young PaliJiS are dressed with sea-weed and salt manure. 
I’owards the end of. the fifth year, though sometimes not till the 
seventh, the flowci- stalk may be exj)ccted to appear. Each nut 
requinis aj’oar to rijHm.” * 

The natives consider it a point of groat importance in the cuK 
tivation of the Cocoa-nut in Bengal, that in the month of Sep- 
tember the lower fronds of the P^ltns should be well pruned 
away. They say tliat otherwise the trees are not nearly so pro- 
ductive. 


CYMNOr.KNS. 

TAXACILE. 

Salisburia adiantifolia. 

GINUKO — PAK-O. 

A tree of immense size, remarkable for its peculiar foliage, the 
leaves being of the size of a man’s hand, and resembling in form 
those of the Maiden-hair Fern, whence it derives its name, or 
more nearly perhaps those of Caryota urens. Humboldt says, 
“ the original native country is unknown to it was intro- 

duced into the Calcutta Gardens many years ago fjom China, 
and again very recently by Mr. Fortune. But it makes no 
growth whatever here, remaining year after year of much about 
the same size as when first brought. I saw it growing in the 
Public Gardens at Ootacamund on the Nilgherries ; but no better 

• Sir E. TennenPa * Ct^ylon,’ vol. ii. p. 529. 
t • Aspects of Nature,* vol, ii. p. 114. 
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success, I understand, has attended its introduction there. The 
fruits, it is said, are roasted and eaten in Cliina as Cliestnuts are 
in England. 


DICLINOUS EXOOENS. 

AKTOCARrACEyE. 

c 

Brosimum alicastrum. 

JAMAICA BREAD-NUT TREE. 

Dr. Voigt, quoting Swartz, says that the roasted nuts of this 
tree are used instead of bread, and have mu ‘jii the taste of 
JIazel-nuts. The tree was introduced, he says, in 180 i into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but had not llowored up to ISl 1. 

Artocarpus incisus. 

BREAD-NUT. 

The seeds of the Bread-Fruit, it is stated, when roasttMl are 
as good as the best Chestnuts. They are about the size of large 
Peas. 

•Aitocarpus integrifolius. 

JACK-FRUIT Mur. 

Kiintnl, 

Roxburgh says that the seeds of the Jack-Fruit, when 
roasted, are not inferior to the best Chestnuts. Those which 
I have roasted and eaten have had certainly tlie mealiness 
and consistency of roasted Ch(*stnuts, but so far from having 
the fine flavour of the Spanish Nut, had not, so fur as I could 
discern, any flavour at all, and were perfectly insipid. ^Jliey art? 
al30ut the size and form of a large Broad Bean. 

The natives use them in their curries, as well as eat them 
cooked in ghee. 


EUrirORBTACE/B. 

^ Aleurites triloba. 

LUMBANO NUT — INDIAN WALNUT — BENCOOLEN NUT. 
CANDLE NUT OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Ahroi, 

A tree of moderate size, with large round lobed leaves ; native 
of India ; produces a very inferior description of nut, jiossessing 
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somewhat of the flavour of the Walnut, but of a dense pithy con- 
sistency like that of a roasted Chestnut. The nut is of a roundish 
form, of the size ef a Walnut, and is contained in a green IiupIc, 
exactly resembling that of the Walnut. It breaks out into blossom 
in March with large bunches of small delicate white flowers, and 
ripens its crop towards the end of July, at which time it comes 
into full blossom again, but without yielding a second crop. 

Propagated by sowing the nuts. 


CORYLACEiE. 

Corylus avellana. 

FILBERT. 

Neither the Filbert nor any variety of Hazel-nut is to bo met 
with in this country. Numerous attempts have been made to 
raise plants by sowing the kernels, but have invariably proved 
unsuccessfiil. Even if plants couU be raised, in all probability 
they would never be productive, as has been found to be the 
case ill the Mauritius. 

Castanea Chinensis. 

CHII^ESE CHESTNUT. 

This tree. Dr. Voigt states, was introduced from China into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1807, but had not flowered up to 
1814. In the year 1854 a linndred seedlings w ere introduced into 
the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society by IMr. Fortune, 
who said that the tree produced a nut quite equal, if not superior, 
to the Spanish Chestnut, The (?limate of Calcutta seems however 
little suited to them, as they have made no growth, and still 
continue in an unthriving state. 

Castanea vesca. 

SPANISH CHESTNUT. 

This tree. Dr. Voigt states, has been introduced into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and existed there for the space of 
fifteen years without flowering. I find by inquiry that it is not 
in existence there now. 
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JDGLANDACEiE. 

Jnglans regia. 

WALNUT. 

The Walnut-tree is common on the hills of Northern India, 
and produces there its crops abundantly. It is not found on the 
Nilgherries ; neither is aay productive tree, that I am aware of, 
to be met with in the Plains. Plants are however easily raised 
from seed ; but those, both in the vicinity of Calcutta and in 
other parts of India, after reaching to a height of about two or 
three feet, make no further growth, and remain the same for 
some years, until they ultimately die off. 

nYPOGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

STERCULIACE.E. 

Southwellia balanghas. 

CHINA CHESTNUT. 

This tree is a native of Iiidhi, and produces seeds wdiich, 
Dr. Koxburgh states, wlion roast(‘<l are nearly as palatable as 
Chestnuts. In Dr. lioxburgh s tijuo trecssof large size wore in 
existence in the Calcutta Botaiii(!al Gardens, but these have been 
removed, and only small plants are now to be met with there. 

KELUMBIACE.E. 

Nelumbium speciosum. 

LOTUS— SACRED OR EGYPTIAN BEAN. 

KuuwnL 

This beautiful Water-Lily is a common plant in the tanks of 
Bengal, as well as in other parts of India. It displays its hand- 
some Paeony-like flowers during the Hot and Pain seasons, and 
at the beginning of the Cold season ripens itb seeds in their 
curious, drooping, cone-shaped capsules. 

Sir E. Tennent says : — 

“In China and some parts of India the black seeds of these 
plants, which are not unlike little acjorns in sliapc, are snrved at 
table in place of Almonds, which they are said to resemble, but 
with a superior delicacy of flavour. I tasted the seeds in Ceylon 
and found them delicately flavoured, not unlike the kernel of the* 
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Pine cone of the Apennines. This has clearly no identity with 
the fruit which Herodotus describes as the food of the Lotopha^i 
of Egypt.”* . 

On this point Dr. Lindley states : — The Lote-Bush, which 
gave its name to the ancient Lotophagi, is to this day collected 
for food by the Arabs of Barbary. It. is the Zizyphus Lotus of 
botanists.” t * 

In their unripe state the nuts of the Sacred Bean are eaten 
.raw, when to me they seem to have much of the flavour and 
crispness of Filberts. On ripening they become hard, and are 
then roasted'before eaten. 


AXACAEDIACE.E. 

Pistacia vera. 

PISTACHIO NUT. 

Pista Baddm. 

Tlie well-known nut of this tree which, when fried in butter, 
forms so d(*licious an addition to the dessert, is obtainable in 
great ahiindamH* in the Cold weather in the bazars of most parts 
of India. It is not, however, the produce of this country. 

tree is a native of Syria. Dr. Voigt states that it has been 
inlrodueed into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but is unaware 
whether it has ever flowered there. It is not to be met with there 
now, nor lias be<m, as fas as I can learn, for many years past. 

] )r. lliddel states that the nuts are brought from Biissorah in 
great abundance. The Afghan traders, who bring them about 
for sale, state that they obtain them from Balk, and that they, 
are not produced in Caubul. Dr. Lindsey Stewart, however, ifli 
his ^ Notes of a Tour,’ mentions having found a good many 
Pistacia in the Punjab Salt Range. 

Anacardium occidentale. 

CASHEW NUT. 

Hijlee Baddm — Kdjoo. 

The Cashew nut-tree is a native of this country, as well as of 
the West Indies. Major Drury states, ‘‘ that it grows to a large 

* Tennout’s * Ceylon,’ vol. i. p. 123, t * Vegetable Kingdom,* p. 582. 

T 2 
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size in the Deccan, is very ornamental in leaf, and bears sweet 
smelling flowers.” It is also, I am told, very abundant in Burmah, 
and js of quick growth, yielding annually, after the second year, 
an abundant crop. Dr. Roxburgh states, that it is found only 
in the vicinity of the sea, where the soil is almost perfect sand.” 
Two or three trees are to met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, where, however, « they seem to thrive indiflercntly, 
though they blossom and bear nuts. They produce their small, 
white, insignificant flowers iii April, and their crop in the Rain 
season. 

Dr. Macfadyen states that the kernel of the roasted nut is 
not inferior to the Sweet Almond or Pistachio-nut;” and Don 
mentions that “the broken kernels are sometimes used for 
mixing with old Madeira wines. It is also an ingredient in 
puddings.” The nuts are sold plentifully in the bazars. They 
are of the size and form of a small kidney, and have exceedingly 
thick, hard, polished shells. Between the shell and the kernel 
is an acrid brown oil, very difiBcult to remove, and which 
imparts to the kernels, even when roasted, a pungent taste. 

Dr. Macfadyen states that the fruit, consisting of the pyriform 
fleshy pediincle on which the nut is seated, when stew’ed with 
sugar or syrup forms an excellent preserve. 

Mr. Dillwyn states that “there is a considerable difference 
between the East and West India Nuts, and that they are pro- 
bably of distinct species.” * And Mr. Bates, in his description 
of Santarem on the Amazons, says : — 

“ The Caju is very abundant ; indeed some parts of the district 
might be called orchards of this tree, which, seems to prefer sandy 
or gravelly soils. There appear to bo several distinct species of it 
growing in company, to judge by the differences in the colour, 
flavour, and size of the fruit. This, when rii>e, has the colour and 
figure of a Codlin Apple, but it has a singular appearance, owing 
to the large kidney-shaped kernel growing outside the pulpy 
portion of Ae fruit. ” f 

Buchanania latifolia. 

A large tree thirty feet high, native of the mountainous parts 
of Coromandel and Malabar. It produces fruit, the kernels of 

* Review of Rheede’s * Hortus Malabariciw,' p. 12. 
t ‘ The Naturalist on the River Aiittoz(>n,* vol. ii. p. 22, 
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which are said to be a general substitute for Almonds, and are 
eaten roasted with milk. Trees are to be met with in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but they are not productive. 


PERIGTNODS EXOGENS. 

THYMELACEiB. 

Inocarpus edulis. 

OTAHEIIE CHESTNUT. 

A large tree, native of tl)o Society and Friendly Islands, pro- 
ducing fruit the kernels of which, Dr. Voigt remarks, are edible, 
but by no means pleasant to the taste. 'J'he tree exists in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where it yields nothing, however, 
but a dry, uneatable seed. 


FABACILE. 

Arachis hypogsea. 

EAUTH nut — MANILLA NUT — UNDERGROUND KIDNEY-BEAN. 

Cheenee Baddm — Mom plndee. 

An annual, native of South America, but naturalised in all 
j)arts of India, well known for its curious property of thrusting 
its seed-pods-, as soon as formed, beneath the earth, to grow and 
ripen there. It flowers in June, and the crop is ready for 
digging up in January. The legumes contain two or three ir- 
regularly formed beans of nut-like flavour, somewhat resembling 
the Pistachio, but far inferior. They are eaten raw, but are 
much better for being roasted. 

When the crop is dug up, the old plants should be destroyed, 
and a fresh piece of ground chosen for sowing the seed f5r crop 
of the succeeding season. The habit of the plant sufficiently in- 
dicates that it requires a loose light sandy soil. Plants are rather 
difficult to eradicate from a piece of ground where once grown. 

Castanospernium Australe. 

MORETON-BAY CHESTNUT. 

A small tree, native of Moreton Bay in Now Holland ; pro- 
. diicos largo pods coutaiuiiig two or three round seeds of the size 
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of a Chestnnt. These when roasted, Don states, have somewhat 
the flavour of Chestnuts, and Europeans have subsisted on 
them, when roasted, for two or three days without ill effect. 

Young plants have been recently introduced into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, though the tree seems to have been in exist- 
ence there in Dr. Voigt’s time. 

At Bangalore 1 was shown a fine tree in the Public Gardens, 
which, however, I found was more esteemed for its beautiful large 
crimson blossoms than for the fruit it yields. The fruit, the 
gardener told me, no one ventured upon eating ; and not even 
squirrels or birds attacked it. 

fiauhinia racemosa. 

A large scandent shrub of excessive growth, producing, it is 
said, branches from two to three hundred feet long, with leavers 
nearly a foot in diameter; bears festoons of white flowers in 
March and April. The seeds. Dr. Eoxburgh states, eaten raw, 
when ripe, taste like Cashew-nuts. Large plants are met with 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but I cannot find, froi?a the 
malees employed there, that the seeds are ever eaten. 


DRUPACEiE. 

• Amygdalus communis. 

ALMOND. 

Badam. 

Dr. Voigt states that the Almond has been tried repeatedly in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, but without success. And Dr. Eoxburgh 
observes, ‘‘ it does not succeed in India, and requires much 
nursing to keep it alive.” In the North-West Provinces, how- 
ever, it is found to thrive to a certain extent, and is rather a 
beautiful acquisition to the garden, as well for its flowers and 
peculiarity of foliage, as 'for its fruit. At Ferozepore I have 
sown the kernels, and two or three years afterwards gathered 
fruit from the plants raised from them. 

It is the better plan to crack the shells before sowing the seed, 
in order to remove as much as possible all impediment to tho 
germination of the kernel. Immediately upon germinating, the 
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seod begins to send a tap-root deep down into the earth, thus 
rendering the plant difficult to transplant without injury. It is 
therefore best to select the spot where each tree is designed to 
remain permanently, and after having prepared the soil, to sow 
three or four kernels, and if more than one germinate, to destroy 
all but one. 


EPIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

COMBRETACEzE. 

Terminalia Catappa. 

INDIAN ALMOND. 

I)(see Baddm. 

A largo forost-troc, native of India, of handsome stately 
growth, with long branches spreading horizontally, and clothed 
with large, noble, dark-green polished foliage ; produces a nut 
of a fine filbert-like flavour, with ^ crispness like that of a fresh 
Walnut: beyond comparison the most delicious of any kind 
the country affords. The kernel resembles a small fold of 
white paper, and is contained in a large green husk of tlie size 
and shape of the shell of an Almond, of remarkable toughness. 
The kernels, when extracted, are generally put on the table in 
a plate of water. 

It blossoms and bears its crop twice in the year. In the 
month of May it bears a crop, and at the same time comes into 
blossom with a profusion of small white flowers, closely crowded 
together upon long spikes, resembling somewhat those of 
Buddlea Neemda. Tlic second crop comes into season at the 
beginning of the cold months. 


IIALORAGACEzE. 

Trapa bicornis. 

WATER CALTROPS — ^W^VTER CHESTNUT. 

Singhdra — Pdnee-phuh 

A common aquatic plant, native of the tanks in Bengal, and 
much cultivated in many parts of India for the nuts it bears. 
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These are quite black, of very curious form, resembling a 
bullock’s head, with two large horns. Though much consumed 
by the natives, they are considered hardly worth eating by 
Europeans. They are most agreeable when peeled and fried. 
The plant is rather an ornamental one, especially wlion in the 
Kain season it opens its pure white flowers towards the close of 
the day. It is said, however, by Colonel Sleeman, to be very 
injurious to the tanks in which it is sufliered to grow, producing 
a great quantity of mud, and soon filling up the tank. 


LEOYTIIIDACEiE. 

Bertholletia excelsa. 

‘ BKAZir.-KUT. 

A tree of enormous size, native of the districts of the Orinoco 
and the Kiver Amazon. At Tapaiunquara, says Mr Bates, may 
bo seen “ grove after grove of Brazil-nut trees on the maiulajid. 
"This is one of the chief collacting-grounds for this nut. The 
tree is one of the loftiest in the forest, towering far above its 
fellows; we could see the woody fruits, large and round as 
cannon-balls, dotted over the branches.” * 

Every one pearly must be familiar with these nuts, so common 
in the fruiterers’ shops in Loudon. Endeavours were made some 
years ago to raise plants in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society from nuts obtained from Europe, but unsuccess- 
fully. The nuts being of a very oily nature do not probably 
retain their vitality long. If plants, moreover, could bo raised, 
it dqes not seem in the least degree likely they would be found 
suited to this climate. 


‘ The Naturalist on the.River Amazon,’ vol. i. p. 135. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. 

Pew persons, perhaps, who in this country care to cultivate a 
flovvor-gardon at all, would bo willing to dispense with Annuals. 
It is truT> they are but transitory, but while in blossom they 
recall, as fcAV* things else do so vividly, many pleasing recollec- 
tions of home and its associations, independent of the enjoyment 
experienced in the contemplation of their beauty ; and, from 
tlie time even of their first appearing above ground, through 
the whole period of their growth; are a never-failing source of 
interest and delight. Such, at least, I can affirm, has been my 
happy ex[)erience. 

For those who do not desire to cultivate more than a limited 
few, I subjoin a list of such as are never likely to cause disappoint- 
ment in flowering, if only the seed prove good and germinate. 


Acrocliiiium rosoum. 
Agerjitinn Mexicannm. 
Aster Ciiinous^’s. 
liracliycomo iberidifolia. 
Browallia elata. 

(^acalea cocciiiea. 
Calendula pluvialis. 
Calliopsis, of sorts. 
Callirhoe digitata. | 

Centranthus macrosiphon. | 
Cuphea purpurea. i 


Delphinium. 
Diaiithus Cliinensis. 
Didiscus crenileus. 
Gaura Lindhcinieria. 
Iberis. 

Ipomoaa limbata. 
Linaria. 

Liiium grandiflornm. 
Lobelia ramosa. 
Lupinus, of sorts. 
Malcomia inaritima. 


Mimulus. 

Nemophila insignis. 

1 Petunia. 

I Phlox. 

Portulaca. 

Reseda odorata. 
Rhodanthe Manglesii. 
Salpiglossis.* 

Tttgetes, of sorts. 
Tropoeolum, of sorts. 
Whitlavia grandiflora. 


The following is a list of those the seeds of whicli should be 
sown in June and July 


Amaranthus tricolor. 

caudatus. 

hypochondriacus. 

Carthamus tinctorius. 
Celosia cristata, and 
varieties. 

Crotalaria juncea. 
Datura, of sorts. 


Desmodium gyrans. 
Exacum tetragonum. 
Gompbrena glolx)sa. 
Hibiscus gigantoiis. 

Lindleyi. 

T pomo0arubro-cieriilea. 
Martynia diandra. 


Nicotiana* of sorts. 
Nicandra physaloides. 
Pentapetes Phoenicea. 
Quamoclit vulgaris. 
Sesanium Indicum. 
Spilanthes oleracca. 

I Zinnia ologans. 
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The Time for Sowing the Seed. — This in the case of most 
Annuals is wlien the Bains are over, about the middle of Octobei*. 
In tihe Upper Provinces the sowing should take place as soon 
as the abatement of the heat will allow, in order that tho 
seedlings may be well advanced before tho weather sets in at 
its coldest, during which period they remain quite stationary, 
making little or no growth whatever. Nasturtiums, for instance, 
with the pretty Canary Creeper, must be sown in time to make 
a good growth before tho frosty nights come, when they have to 
be carefully protected from the cold. If the sowing be deferred 
till the Cold season is over, the plants will be killed by tho 
approach of the Hot season before they have put forth a 
blossom. 

In Bengal again there are certain of the Annuals which take 
the whole of the time that the cold weather lasts to complete 
their growth, and only come into blossom just at its close. K 
the seeds of such kinds be not sown very early, it amounts, 
almost to a certainty that the plants will die witliout flowering. 
Among these in particular may bo mentioned Cineraria, German 
Asters, Jacoba?a, and i^alpiglossis. 

Others, on the other hand, blossom within a much shorter 
;^riod ; of such it is advisable always to reserve a portion of tho 
seed for sowing in November. Among these may be mentioned 
more especially Nemophila and Larkspurs, the seed of which 
will not germinate till the weather has become quite cold, and 
when sown early is liable to bo lost before germinating. 

There are others, moreover, of which if sowings bo made 
much before the approach of the cold weather, the seedlings 
will spring up so readily as to exhaust themselves by tho 
rapidity of their growth, becoming so attenuated that it requires 
the greatest care to keep them from perishing. To this may bo 
attributed, as often happens, the damping off of tho whole batch 
of seedlings. 

Mode cmf Sowing. — Sowing in pots is, no doubt, the more 
sure and economical plan ; for in that case the seeds are com- 
paratively safe from the ravages of ants, of all things tho most 
to be guarded against. 

It is essential that the soil used should be of a loose descrip- 
tion, so that there be as little risk as possible of breaking tho 
tender thread-like roots of the seedlings in the process of what 
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is called pricking out.” No better compost can be used than 
that recommended by Mr. Boss for the purpose, consisting of 

Leaf mould 8 parts. 

Common mould ... 8 parts. 

Sand 1 part. 

The seeds when sown should be covered with nothing more 
than a mere sprinkling of soil, pressed down upon them gently 
witli the hand, or, better, with the bottom of a flower-pot. 

It is oY^he utmost importance that the seedlings should, from 
the very first, have, during the day, all the light and air that 
can possibly be given them short of absolute sunshine, and at 
night, when the weather will admit, be put out in the open to 
receive the dew. 

The mode of raising Annuals, however, attended with least 
trouble is to select a small plot of ground just of sufficient size 
for the purpose ; well dig it, and make it very light and 
mellow with vegetable modld, and perfectly level. Then divide 
it off into little compartments, and In each sow a different kind 
of seed, and affix a label. But a better plan yet, in my opinion, 
is to draw drills over the plot at the distance of half a foot 
between each drill, and sow in them the different kinds of 
seed in succession. It is thus known exactly where to look for 
the seeds to come up; when up also they are far more easily 
transplanted from drills than when the seed has been sown 
broadcast. Still, whichever plan is adopted, the whole plot 
must be sheltered from the sun during the day, and in bad 
weather at night, with a covering of hoogla, supported on a 
bamboo frame .about three feet from the ground. About four- 
aud-tw(}nty hours previous the soil should be well drenched so 
that at the time of sowing, without being wet and cloggy, it 
may be found moist and mellow. 

The disadvantage of this plan, and nearly the only one, I 
believe, is that the greater portion of the seed is •apt to be 
carried off by rod ants ; but this is of not so great importance 
if seed is abundant, as quite enough will probably be left to 
supply as many plants as required. .The seedlings come up 
with far greater vigour and robustness than they do when raised 
in pots, and never damp off. 

Transplanting. — “Annuals,” says Sir J. Paxton, "with the 
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exception of a few particular sorts, all will derive great benefit 
from being transplanted. It will check the natural exuberance 
of their growth, and promote the production of flowers.” * ‘‘I 

am convinced,” says Mr. M^Meeldn, head-gardener formerly to 
the Agri-Horticiiltural Society, ‘‘ that annuals in this country 
are improved by transplanting.” 

It must be observed, however, that the season here is of so 
much shorter duration for Annuals to mature their growth in 
than it is in Europe, as well as the length of the day so much 
shorter, that many cannot allow of the check to their growth 
which a transplanting always more or less causes. As a general 
rule for guidance in this mutter, I have observed, with regard 
to all herbaceous plants, as well as Annuals, that those which 
love a rich, damp soil, such as Mimiilns, Nemophila, Gorman 
Aster, Cineraria, Balsams, &c., in no way suffer, but are rather 
benefited by transplantation ; while those plants the natural 
locality of which is a dry, arid soil, such as Ijiipins, Portulaca, 
l*oppy, Eschscholtzia, Mignonette, &(^., sufl’er severely and often 
irrecoverably from the process. 

Seeds of Annuals, such as it has been stated suffer too great a 
check from being transplanted, may, especially when seed is 
plentiful, be very advantageously sown at once in the border on 
the spot where they are to remain. The following excellent 
directions, given by Sir J. Paxton on the subject, apply equally 
well in this country as in Europe: — 

“ Make the soil fine with the hand. With the finger draw a 
circular drill of about six inches in diameter, and one inch or less 
deep. Cover the seeds liglitly with moist soil. Place an inverted 
flower-pot over them, and allow it to remain till the seeds begin to 
grow. Then prop it on one side two or three inches high, until tlio 
plants are able to hear the weather. Afterwards remove it alto- 
gethAr.” f 

The seed must not be cast merely on the hard, dry soil of the 
border, but a little mellow leaf-mould or old well-decayed cow- 
manure be mixed up with tlie soil on the spots where the 
sowings are to be made. 

Annuals in the border require daily watering. The plan of 
flooding the border in the Upper Provinces is very prejudicial 

* ^ Magazine of P>f>tany,’ vol. vi. p. 0(J. 
t ‘Boiauii'aJ Magazine,* vol. i. p. 10. 
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to some kinds, causing them to rot at the collar of the stem 
just previous to blossoming. With a little care this may be 
easily prevented, t If the border be perfectly level, as it ought 
to be, water may be let in upon it just sufficient to crawl over the 
ground till it wets the whole surface. This is best done in the 
morning. If done in the afternoon, the frost, acting upon tho 
damp soil, will be far more likely to cause injury to tho plants. 


ENDOGENS. 

GK AMINAOE.d^. 

GRASSES. 

Though the list of Annual Grasses put forth by seedsmen is 
rather considerable, there are few perhaps which, for their 
ornamental character, are really worth cultivating in this 
country. Possibly the ones here given may be as many as are 
desirable, and even these, though succeeding well, in the Upper 
Provinces, I have found thrive very unsatisfactorily in the 
vicinity of Calcutta. 

Briza. 

B. maxima and B. gracilis— Quaking Grass. — Very beautiful 
when bearing their heads of blossom, resembling little heart- 
shaped lockets suspended from delicate thread-like stems, and 
movi]ig constantly with the slighest breeze. A pot of either 
species placed amongst other Annuals affords pleasing Variety. 

Stipa. 

S. pennata — Feather Grass. — A very beautiful Grass, its 
group of stems bearing resemblance, after blossoming, to a deli- 
cate tuft of whitish feathers, like tho tail of the Bird of Paradise. 
The dried steins, when cut, form a pretty permanent indoor 
ornament* 


DICLINOUS EXOGENS. 
EUPHOEBlACEiE. 

Acalypha. 

A genus of plants of low growth, ornamental only for their 
foliage, the leaves being of a neat form, with the under-surface 
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of a bright red colour. Two or three are natives of this country, 
and look pretty in the way of variety amongst other potted 
pl^ts. f 


HYPOGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

.VIOLACE.E. 

Viola. 

V. tricolor — Heautsease — Pansy. — Thoug;h a perennial, the 
Heartsease must, in this country, be cultivated as an annual, 
and raised fresh from seed each Cold season, foi* it is only in 
very rare cases that it can be preserved through the Hot and 
Rain seasons. The seed should bo sown in October, and the 
young plants, when having formed about six leaves, be pricked 
out into small pots, one in each. They should be removed 
carefully, so as to disturb the soil as little as possible, for some 
of the seeds do not germinate till a long time after others. The 
Heartsease likes the shad(3 and ple nty of water, and a soil W(dl 
enriched with old co\v-maniTre. It is important, however, that 
the soil should be rendered of an open nature, or the plants are 
apt to turn yellow and sickly. 

The following mode of treating the plant is given by Sir J. 
Paxton : — 

“'NVhen grown in pots, train the plant upon a single stein, until 
it has attained the height of one foot, or eighteen incljos (wliii^li it 
will readily do), then pinch off the extreme points ; it will throw 
out side branches in profusion, and will have a strikingly pleasing 
api^earance.” * 

• The Heartsease, however, is a florist’s flower, and plants 
raised from seed may probably, with all the trouble bestowed 
upon them, turn out worthless, particularly if care has not been 
taken to sow seed saved from the finest sorts. 


BRASSICACE.E. 

Matthiola. 

M. annua — Ten-week-Stock. — Stocks thrive vigorously enough 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, till Ihey are just about to blossom, 
when they all but invariably are infested with a minute kind of 
* ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ vol. iii, p. G. 
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insect, assume a cankered appearance, and become utterly worth- 
less. I have raised numbers year after year, but never yet 
succeeded in obtaining a single satisfactory spike of blosjom, 
nor during several years that I have attended the horticultural 
shows in Calcutta have I seen one there. 

The seed should be sown in October, in the open ground, in 
a spot protected from the effect of both sun and rain; when 
sown in pots the young seedlings are exceedingly apt to damp 
off. The soil should be sandy and light, and the young plants 
should starved of water till about two inches high, when they 
should be transplanted into very rich soil. Sir J. Paxton remarks, 
“ those which remain where sown will be tlie better plants, as 
Stocks arc very nnicli checked by transplanting.” This, indeed, 
accords with most persons’ experience. One thing moreover is 
certain, that the attempt to move a Stock wlieu in blossom, or 
on the eve of blossoming, is at once to destroy it. 

Eoniga. 

K. maritima— Sweet Alison ob, Altssum. — A dwarf, pretty, 
iiiipretoiiding annual, bearing small conical heads of little white 
Howors, that omit a phiasing lioney-like fragrance. Sow in largo 
patclius in Oc.tob(‘r. The plant will be in full blossom by the 
middle of December. 

Iberis. 

1. I. odorata — White Candy Tuft. — Of easy culture, thriving 
well everywhere ; plants raised in clumps in the border present 
a large pleasing mass of white blossom. Sow in October. 

2. I. umbellata— PuKPLE Candy Tuft. — Of somewhat larger 
growth than the preceding ; produces handsome showy masses 
of pale purple blossom, but sometimes rather shy of doing so. 

Malcomia. 

M. maritima — Virginia Stock. — A dwarf, unpretending an- 
nual, well adapted for an edging or to be planted in clumps, 
producuig then in effective masses its small lavender-coloured 
lldwers. Sow in October in enriched soil. 

Eiysimum. 

• 1. E. Perofekianum— Yellow Stock.— ‘Eesembles an orange- 
coloured Wallflower, but with much larger heads of blosftim. 
Sow in the border in Qctober: no care required in its culture. 
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2. E. Arkansannm. — Like the above, lait with pale yellow 
heads of flowers, bearing rather too great a resemblance to those 
of the Turnip or Mustard. 

Heliophila. 

H. arabioides.— A small plant, bearing small, .brilliant blue, 
not very remarkable flowers, rather pretty ; grown in pots.* Sow • 
in October. 

Schizop.etalon. 

S. Walkeri. — A small plant bearing exceedingly prcity, pure 
white, deliciously-fragrant flowers, with the petals' cut in a most 
curious way. It likes a light ssindy soil, and should be sown in 
the spot where it is to remain, as it beai's transplanting very ill ; 
it is of delicate habit, and in this country very apt to perish 
just as the flowers are about to expand. Sow in October ; blossoms 
by the end of January, 


. IlES-EDACEd']. 

Reseda. 

R. odorata— Miononette.— No particular directions need be 
given for the culture of tins familiar, sweet-scented plant, except 
that it bears transplanting ill, and that tlie seed should bo sown 
in October thinly in patches where the jdants are to remain. 
It may be kept alive and in blossom a very long time, if the 
flower-heads be cut off when they begin to form seed-ve.ssels. It 
will succeed in nearly any soil, and in gardens where it has been 
grown one season it will come up self-sown the following. 
Several fine varieties have been raised of late producing exceed- 
ingly large trusses of flowers, some white and some of a deep 
dull r^d. 

To form what is called the Tree-Mignonette, Mr. Cuthill 

directs as follows : — 

• 

“ Sow in a four-inch pot. When up, clear off all the plants but 
the one in the centre. As it grows, train it upwards to a stick, 
until it is a foot high, or two, if you please. Do not allow any 
side shoots to grow on the stem, and remove all leaves to within a 
few inches of its top. When the plant gets as high as you wish 
topiSt, and then it will throw out side hranches. As they advance 
pinch off their tops, till you have formed a nice bushy head to your 
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plant; and, aLovo all, do not allow any LI ooin to appear nnlil if. 
La« Leconio strong. 

“ Mignonotte delights in a sandy loam, not too light ; hnt Leing 
a gross feeder, a little diluted manure- water may he given- it dneo 
a week with advantage. Jf this is contemjdated, the mould need 
not ho made so rich in the first instance.” * 

It must be mentioned, however, that the large bushes, between 
two and throe feet high and the same in breadth, exhibited in 
Kngland, are the result of two years’ growth. 


CAPPARIDACEiE. 

Cleome. 

C. viscosa. — Grows with an erect stem, two feet high, bearing 
rose-coloured Rowers, curious for the immense distance the pistil 
with the seed-vessel at the end projects out from among the 
stamens. The fl.'wcrs, poor in themselves, form a pretty object 
clumped several together in a tuft-like head on the summit of 
the plant. Sow the seed in October. 


BYTTNERTACE.E. 

Pentapetes. 

P. PhoBnicea — Voopalumja . — A native of India and a common 
weed of the rice-lields, but well deserving a place in tlie garden. 
It has an erect stem about two feet high, bearing a spike of 
middlosized beautiful Rowers, unrivalled for their deep carmine 
colour. There is also a white variety. Sow the seeds in July. 
The plant blossoms in September and October. 


TKOlMilOLACE.E. 

Tropseolum. 

1. T. majuB— N asturtium — Indian Cress. — A more beautiful 
and showy aiimial than the Nasturtium is not to be met witlj. 
Ill Lower Bengal scarcely any more care is required in its cul- 
tivation than, having first enriched the soil with a little old 
manure, to drop a few seeds in the places where the plants are 
* * Gardeners* Chronicle,' No 21, for 1860. 

U 
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intended to remain, and to keep tlio oartli moist by daily water- 
ing. The seed may be sown in the middle of October, and the 
plants will be in full bloom by the middle of December, and 
continue so till the hot weather sets in. But in the North-West 
Provinces the plants must bo covered over at night, or they will 
be sure to be destroyed by the frost. Nor will it answer to delay 
the sowing till the frosty, nights are over, as in that case the 
plants will perish by the heat before coming into bloom. 

The number of varieties is very great, producing flowers of a 
pale straw’ colour, orange, 8t*arlct, dark rich crimson bivi-wn, and 
of every intermediate hue, spotted and striped. The dwarf 
varieties, called Tom Thumb, grow compact little plants, without 
the ttmdency to send out runners, as is so much the habit of 
the larger kinds. They yield seed in abundance, which, wdien 
gathered, should be thoroughly dried and ko 2 )t till sowing-time 
in wxll-closed bottles. 

2. T. peregrinum — C anauv Ciu:Ki*En. — A pretty slender 
creeper, beaiing small canary-coloured flow'crs, growing in 
course of time to a. C(»nsiderabh* height, and requiring a trellis 
for its suppe rt. It cannot endure heat ; and the seeids must Jiot 
be sown till the cold weather is well sot in, or the young plants 
will be sure to die off. 

Limnanthes. 

L. Douglasi. — A low trailing jdaut, producing poor miserable 
flowers, not equal to those (»f a common Buttercup, wldcli they 
somewhat resemble. Sow the seeds wliere tho plants are to 
remain, in a moist, shady situation. 


MALVACE.B. 

Malope. 

M. trifida, var. grandiflora.— A high-growing, tolerably showy 
annual ; beg,rs large, dull-red, mallow like flowers : sow the secjds 
in October in the spot where the plants are to remain, as they 
suffer severely from transplanting. In tho neighbourliood of 
Calcutta I have often found this plant thrive well till just when 
about to blossom on the approach of tho hot weather, and thcui 
die off' without opening a single flower. There is a variety with 
white flow^ers. 
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Althaea. 

A. rosea — HoLjiYiioCK. — liy nature a perennial, the Hollyjioek 
ean only be cultivated satisfactorily in this country as an annual. 
The seed should be sown in October in the open ground, for 
young plants raised in gumlahs are not only very apt to damp 
off, but snff(ir much also from transi)ljwiting. The best plan is to 
have some bed of good liglit rich soil, set apart exclusively for 
this plant. In poor soil it makes no growth and produces no 
Ilowers.\ The best flowers, however, that I have ever seen the 
Hollyhock '"produce in this country have invariably been very 
poor, single, and of one colour only, pale pink. 

Callirhoe. 

C. digitata. — A most de lightful annual ; thrives well in gardens 
about Calcutta, and bears, in great profusion, moderate-sized, 
hi’ight pink blu.". oms : sow the seed (which may be saved from 
year to year) in Ocitober, and put out the plants, where wanted, 
thi ee in a patch. 

Hibiscus. 

1, Africanus— /S'ya. Trionum— An annual of trailing growth ; 
bears bcautilul cream-coloured flowers with deep puce-coloured 
eye; likes a light sandy soil ; sow in October : the plants come 
early into blossom, and produce seed abundantly, which should 
b(? saved from year to year. 2. H, calisureus. — A plant of more 
erect growth, and with flowers somewhat larger than those of 
the preceding, otherwise very similar. 

3. H. Lindleyi. — A large shrub-like plant, bears during the 
Kain season, in constant succession, a prolusion of large, rich 
crimson, very showy blossoms; sow the seed in July. 

4. H. giganteus. — A veiy large jdant, producing duridg the 
Rains groat, showy, primrose-coloured flowers of the size of a 
cheese-platc, wdth puce-coloured centre. 


SATINDACEyE. 

Caxdiospermum. 

C. Halicacabum-— Heart-seed— Balloon-vine. — A creeping 
plant, a common weed of this country ; produces insignificant 

u 2 
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flowers, but is sometimes cultivated for its graceful foliage and 
the numerous singular inflated seed-vessels it bears ; seed may 
be s(\ivn at any season. 


EANONCULACEiR. 

« Adonis. 

A. autumnalis— Flos Adonis — Pheasant’s Eye. — A cheerful 
little plant, with dense foliage of deop-greon, finely-divided 
leaves, out of which peer forth its small, vivid crimson flowers; 
thrives best in a moist and shady situation ; sow in" October. 


Nigella. 

N. Hispanica.— Devil-in- A-B usii — Fennel-Flow^eu. — A not 

very pleasing annual ; interesting principally for the curious way 

in which the largish blue flowers are surrounded by the fehmd- 

like foliage. Sow in October ; it requires shade and moisture. 

) 

Delphinium. 

1. D. Ajacis— Pocket Laukspuh. 

2. D. consolida — Bhanching IjAUKSPUr. — The Larkspur 
generally nn^t with in Indian gardens is a naturalised degenerate 
variety of D. consolida, a poor, weedy, worthless thing. Im- 
ported seed of European sorts seems to lose its vitality very 
goon, as 1 have sown it for many years in succession, but nevfr 
yet, except on one occasion, found it germinate. In Mr. Stalkai t’s 
garden at Gooseree a remarkably fine kind of llocket Larkspur 
has been cultivated for more than twenty years past ; the seed 
has been saved year after year, and the plants, while in blossom, 
have Jbeen quite the glory of the garden, with flowers very 
double, and of colours varying from deep purple, through azure 
blue and pale pink striped and mottled, to pure white, produced 
upon the stems in dense hyacinth-like spikes. 

It is not worth wliile in the vicinity of Calcutta to sow the 
seed before the beginning of December, as that sown earlier only 
lies in the ground, and will not germinate before the Cold season 
is thoroughly set in. If the gi-ound where Larkspurs have grown 
one season he left nndjsturlied, au abundant crop of self-sown 
plants will spring up the following November and December. 
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PAPAVERACEiE. 

Argemone. 

A. Mexicana— GtAMboge Thistle — Devil’s Fig — Hohned 
Poppy. — Blmrlhdnd , — A plant with variegated thistle-like 
leaves; bears large, expanded, bright-yellow flowers; so 
thorouglily established as a troublesome weed in all parts of 
India, that in most gardens some little difficulty is found in 
eradicating it. The curious sped-pod it bears seems to have 
suggested one of the English names given it; and the yellow 
juice whicLu exudes from it when wounded the other. There is 
a variety with white flowers. 

Papaver. 

1 . P. somniferum — Poppy. — The varieties of Poppy, both as 
regards size and colour, are very numerous, bearing the names 
severally of Pfcony, llanunculus, and Carnation-flowered. The* 
scM^d should be -own in October in the open ground in light rich 
soil, where the plants are to remain, as they do not bear trans- 
plantation. Seed procui*cd from* Europe cannot often be de* 
j)ended upon to germinate; hence when a good kind has once 
been i*aised, care should be taken to save the seed of it from 
year to year. 

2. P. Rhgeas — French Poppy. — A smaller plant than the 

prec(‘ding, «tn(l distinguished from it by its much divided leaves 
and hairy flower-stalks. ' 

Eschscholtzia. 

E. Californica— Californian Poppy. — A very showy plant, 
with hoary green, much divided foliage; bears a profusion of 
large, expanded, bright-yellow flowers. In the gardens of Upper 
India it is always to be counted on as a splendid ornament 
during the cold months ; but in the vicinity of Calcutta, though 
it grows vigorously, and in some seasons affords a tolerable dis- 
play of flowers, it more commonly tails of yielding a single blos- 
som, nor becomes at all the more disposed to do so from being 
preserved, as it may be, till the following Cold season. The 
seed should be sown in October, where the plants are to remain, as 
“ when transplanted,” Sir J. Paxton observes, “ they are a very 
long time before they commence growing again.” Hunnemannia 
fumarisBfolia is in many respects very similar, and blossoms 
freely in the middle of April. 
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Platystemon. 

P. Californicum,— A small delicate plant of trailing habit, with 
gras»-like foliage of ash-green tint ; bears beautiful little siiow- 
drop-like flowers of a pale lemon colour. The plants are at- 
tached to the soil by such a slender, thread-like stem, that they 
cannot be transplanted without being greatly injured, if not 
destroyed. I have not found it succeed well in Bengal. 


LlXACE.li:. 

Linum. 

L. grandiflorum, mr. kermesinum — Scarlet Flax. — Adtdiglit- 
ful annual ; bears in great profusion largish, expanded, bright- 
crimson flowers ; thrives and blossoms in great beauty in India, 
*and yields seed abundantly, which may bo saved from year to 
year; sow in October. The young plants re<|nire to be trans- 
planted cautiously, or are likely to sufler. I have never found 
them answer in pot^ so well as in manured soil in the border. 


OXALIDACE.E. 

Oxalis. 

0. rosea. — A very pretty little unpretending annual ; bears 
numerous small rose-coloured flowers, but very effective when 
grown in masses. Grown beside this the imw Hpe<*i<;s, 0. 
Valdiviana, forms a very pleasing coiitrast, with its numerous 
clieerful yellow flowers. 0. corniculata is a pretty jdant with 
compact purple-brown foliage and yellow floweis. These two 
last, though perennial, may be grown as annuals. 


BALSAMINACE/E. 

Impatiens. 

I. Balsamina — Balsams — Goal Mehndee . — Native of Jndia. 
In a garden where plants have once been grown, seedlings will 
be sure to come up self-sown each succeeding season ; but those 
will be weedy, worthless plants, and should be pulled up and 
pVjown away. The finer kinds, raised from imported seed, pro- 
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duce immense double flowers, rescmblin}:^ full-blown Camellias, 
of various colours — white, rose, scarlet, purple, and variegated — 
and are about tl^e most lovely of all annuals. 

A very great mistake, I believe, is usually made in regard to 
the time of sowing the seed. Sometimes it is sown in July, and 
the consequence is that many of the young plants perish from 
tlie wet, while those that manage to fiurvivci come into blossom 
only to have their flowers destroyed or damaged by the heavy 
rains. Again, the seed is often sown in October, with that of 
tlie othi‘r annuals ; but the Balsam requires more w^armtli than 
it meets with at that season to make much growth. I have 
found that by sowing the seed about the beginning of Septem- 
ber ill pf>ts, large, well-grown plants may be obtained by the 
close of the Bains. If at that time the plants thus raised be 
l)ut out in the border in uell-enriclied soil, they will blossom in 
p(jrfection and preserve their beauty uniini)aired for a very long 
time. Bal.'jiams^ moi'eover, put out in the border duriiig tlie 
Bains, I liavo often noticed perishing from no apparent reason; 
but oil pulling them up, and splitting the stalk with my thumb- 
nail, I have invariably found in them a great maggot that had 
devonrcHl the substance of the interior. I know no preventive 
against this. 

Tn planting out the Balsam the stem should be sunk up to 
the loaves. Or if it be grown in a pot tlie pot should be several 
times changed, a very small one taken first, and a large; one each 
tiiTK', and each time the stem should be buried up to the leaves 
in the soil. Balsams love a light rich soil and plenty of water. 

In the .lournal of the A gri- Horticultural Society, vol. ii., 2nd 
scries, will he found a ])ap(?r by ]\Ir. J. Scott, giving a description 
of several species of Balsam of this country, of some of which ho 
speaks highly. But the one or two that 1 am myself acquainted 
with seem tome of too straggling and weedy a growth Ibf what- 
ever merit there may be in their flowers to compensate for. The 
description of the following plant, and directions fo^ cultivating 
it are from the same paper in Mr. Scott’s own words : 

“Hydrocera. 

“H, triflora: — Domootoe : — An aquatic, with lanceolato leaves 
four to five inches long and one broad. Flowers large white, 
variegated with red and yellow. It well deserves a place in the 
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garden. Cultivate in guralah half-filled with ordinary garden- 
soil ; watered till become mud. Sow seed in February, or begin- 
ning of March ; add water as the plants grow — two or three inches 
above the surface of the soil quite sufficient to keep the plant in 
vigorous health. It flowers continuously to the commencement 
of the Cold season, when it begins to die down. If the gumlah 
be undisturbed, self-sown seedlings appear abundantly next 
year. ” 


CAKYOrilYLLACE.^:. 

Dianthus. 

D. Chinensis — China Pink. — A perennial plant, best treated 
as an annual in this country ; most easy of cultivation ; best 
grown in large clumjis, so as to jiroduce a large expanse of blos- 
som, with flowers of endless variety, scarcely two alike. To 
keep up a succession of bloom the flowers should be cut oft’ as 
soon as they fade, and not be allowed to run to seed. Sow in 
October. 

Saponaria. 

S. Calabrica — Calahrian Soapwoiit. — A dwarf animal ; bears 
deep rose-coloured flowers of the size of the Forget-me-not ; 
when blossoming profusely has at a distance an eflect like that 
of bright Heather. Sow in October. 

Silene. 

catchfly. 

A genus of annuals bearing small pink flowers; ornamental 
only when grown in clumps and blossoming in great profusion. 
1. S. Armeria. — Lobel\s Catchfly. — J>ears its flowers in com- 
pact heads, and for that reason one of the most desirable of tlio 
genus. 2. S. pseudo-Atocion.— Pleasing for the freshness of its 
leaves, but in this country bears its flowers ieo scantily to be 
very attractive. Somewhat similar in character are 3. S. pendula 
and its varieties. Sow in October. 

Viscaria» 

1. V. rosa GOBli— liosE of Heaven. 2. V. oculata.— Hear 
pretty pink flowers, but require to be grown in largo clumpH, as 
the flowers are only ellectivo when produced in large numbers. 
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rORTULACACE^. 

Fortulaca. 

P. grandiflora. — Of which there are maev varieties, both with 
single and double flowers. A bed of this plant when in full 
blossom I have heard aptly likened, for the brilliancy and variety 
of colour in the flowers, to a stained-glass window\ Nothing in 
the garden can equal it in dazzling beauty of effect. The beauty 
of the bed, however, is of short duration, as the flowers do 
not open till ten o’clock, and close again by about two in the 
afternoon. '' 

The seed should be sown wdiere the plants are to remain, as 
they b(jar transplanting very ill. They do better in the open 
ground than in flower-pots. If sown in the ground in October 
the seed wull germinate, and the plants become of strong, large, 
healthy growth before requiring to be watered; whereas in pots 
the soil soon di 'OS, and the young plants on first germinating 
are either destroyed by drought from being left unwatered, or 
if watered, by the force of the wata* as it issues from the water- 
ing-pot. The best way of growing this delightful annual is to 
make one or more small circular beds of a line mellow soil, in a 
conspicuous and sunny situation ; and having well wintered them 
with a. watering-pot, shortly afterwards sow the seed ; cover the 
beds wdth a jhamp or matting till the seeds germinate, and then 
remove it. To distribute the seed evenly I have found it an 
excellent plan to mix a pincJi of it well in a teacupful of dry 
silver sand, and sprinkle the mixture by throwing pinch after 
])inch over the ground ; by this means it is made certain that 
the seed will not be sowm too thi(»kly, nor more of it fall upon 
one part of the bed than on another. After this a slight 
sprinkling of pure sand may be made, and the sowing then 
covered over wdtli the jhamp. 

To save stjed, gather the seed-vessels a little before ripe, for 
if left to ripen on the plant the cap of the seed-vessel drops off 
and the seed falls out and is lost. If the ground in which 
Portulaca has grown be left undisturbed plants commonly come 
up self-sown the following season. 

Oalandrinia. 

C. umbellata.— A beautiful annual ; produces crowded umbels 
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of crimson flowers of the size of a four-auna piece, whicli open 
only in the sunshine ; does not h(>ar transplanting well, but 
succeeds best with the treatment recommended for Portulaca. 
To liave fine flowere Sir J. Paxton directs that it should be 
watered once or twice with liquid manure. 


XYCTAOINAGE/E. 

Abronia. 

1. A. umbellata.~-iA very beautiful trailing annual fbears globu- 
lar heads of lilac, fragrant llowors^ in character imicli resembling 
those of a Verbena. The seed should be sown in October, and 
the plants will be in full blossom in February, and will die oft* 
on the first approach of the hot weatlua-. Tlie young seedlings 
require great attention, as being of a siiceiilent nature they are 
very apt to damp oft*, as wtdl as to be devourtKl by birds. They 
are best planted out in wide j)ans about cdght iuehes deep. 

2. A. arenaria.— A new .species, producing yellow honey- 
scented flowers. 


AMARANTA(?EA!:. 

Gomphrena. 

6, globosa — Globe Amaranth — Gool-Muhnnh — One of the? 
most valuable annuals ot* our Indian gardtms, which it enlivens 
with a perpetual profusion of its ball-foiTm*d piir})lc\ orange, and 
white blossoms, throughout the whole Kain season. Sow the 
seed in June. A Hen and CJiicken variety is sometimes met 
with. 

Amaranthus. 

1. A. tricolor. —An annual remarkable for som 3 of its leaves 
being blotched with red, and others of them tiitirely of that 
colour. SoM the seed in July. A single patch of two or three 
plants is pretty enough, but many of them present rather a 
weedy appearance. 

2. A. caudatus— Love-Lies-Bleeding.— A well-known old 
plant of the English gardens, with drooping tuil-liko flower-stems 
of crimson flowers. 3. A. hypochondriacus— Prince’s Feather. 
— The leaves and stems of this beautiful annual are of a rich 
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crimson entirely,’ as well as are the flowers and upright plume- 
like branches. Sow the seed in July. 

4. A. salicifolius,.— A new and very beautiful species, three 
feet high, in the form of a plume, with long narrow weeping 
leaves, shaded bright orange-red. 

Celosia. 

C. cristata — Cockscomb — Moorglia — Oool-Kesh , — Five or six 
varieties of this very liaridsomo uiiniial are met with in the 
gardens of India. The seed of each sliould be sown in July, 
and the plaids will be in full beauty of bloom in December. 
They love a rich soil, and if grown in pots frequent shifting is 
recommended. 

Variety a is about two feet and a half high, and bears nume- 
rous heads of bloom, resembling so many golden sponges. 

V’^ariety /3 diflbrs from the last in having its heads of flowers 
bright crimson. 

^^l^iety 7 differs fiom yS in liaving leaves as well as flower- 
heads of bright crimson. , 

Variety 8 . A dwarf variety, about a foot high, having very 
large sponge-likc heads of tawny, orange-coiourcd flowers. A 
very curious and interesting plant. 

Variety e. A variety in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
from Burmah, diiToring little from variety a. 


milGYNOUS 33XOGENS. 

MlOSEMBRYAOETli]. 

Mesembryanthemum. 

FIG-MAIUGOLD. 

Dwarf succulent plants, M. tricolor, boar somewhat small 
daisy-formed crimson and white flowers of dazzling beauty, which 
open only in full sunshine ; cordifolium pink, and pomeridianum 
large brilliant yellow flowers. Sow the seed in October in wide 
shallow pans filled with good soil below, but very sandy just on 
tlie surface. A pane of glass laid on the pan will tend to keep 
the soil moist till the seeds germinate. 
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Lupinus. 

LUPINS. 

Of these annuals there are a great many species and varieties, 
all more or less beautiftil. Their fault is that they run to seed so 
rapidly. . The seeds should be sown in October in the spots where 
the plants are to blossom, as they bear transplanting Very indif- 
ferently. 

1. L. hirsutus. — The old familiar bluelaipin, with large rough 
seeds, and the variety with white or rose-coloured fiowors some- 
times termed pilosii:^. Soiv in October, having first thrown the 
seeds into a basin of w^ater and nyected those that floated. Sow 
the sound ones by threes in a spot eight indies ajiart. The plants 
require scarcely any water, grow fast, and blossom considerably 
earlier than any of the dwarfer kinds. To save seeds, when 
the pods on the lower part of the flower-stalk have grown to 
nearly their full size, the tops of the stalks should bo pinched 
oil’, and the plants carefully taken up and potted, and placed in 
some shady place, where the seeds will ripen gradually and 
remain plump. If the plants arc hd‘t ex[)osed to the sun in the 
open ground the seeds are apt to dry and shrivel up instead of 
ripening. 

2. L. luteus. — The well-known old yellow Lupin with sperdvlod 
seeds. The seeds are very hard, and should be soaked in liot 
water to soften them before being sown. Those, however, im- 
ported from England more commonly than not fail of ger- 
minating: care should therefore be taken wdien plants have 
been once raised to save seeds from them for sowing the following 
season; or seeds might with advantage be obtained from tho 
Nilgherries, where in neglected gardens 1 liavc seen this as well 
as other species of Lupin growing like a weed in great profusiou, 
and ripening seed in abundance in September. 

3. L. Menziezi.— Also a yellow Lu[>iu, and spoken of as one 
of the handsomest. I have not se^m the plant in this country, 
the seed I have procured having failed of germinating. 

The remaining are comprised in L, Hartwegii, with white, blue, 
and red varieties : L. mutabilis and L. hybridus with several 
varieties of party-coloured flowers, and L. nanus, a very 
delightful little species. 
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Crotalaria. 

BATTLEWOET. 

There are many species natives of this country, for the most 
part weetly-lookiiig plants, bearing yellow Lupin-like flowers. 

C. juncea. — From which the common fibre called Sufim manu- 
factured : is one of the prettiest, and wjien in bloom in tlie coM 
weather much resembles the Broom of the English gardens. 

Clianthus. 

C. Dampieri. — Native of Australia, a small shrub, with hoary 
pale grcim pinnate foliage : bears large handsome scarlet and - 
black parrot-beak-formed flowers. Jt is very liable to die olf if 
much disturbed . Treated as an annual it has been found to succeed 
admirably in India, and specinums of it in flower are now usually 
exhibited at the Calcutta bhows. Dr. Beaumont of Indore says: — 

“ In Octob(n* or November it should be sown in an open border 
freely expostid to tlio suu, and if not transplanted or interfered wdth, 
fltavers fre(dy and to a certainty. The roots are so fine and easily 
broken, that to transplant is to kill the seedlings.” 

Latliyrus. 

1. L. odoratus— Sweet Pea. — In the Upper Provinces the 
Sweet Pea, raised from imported seed, blossoms freely; but iu 
the vicinity of Calcutta, though the plants continue to flourish 
vigorously till the approacdi of the Hot season, they dieoff then, 
without having produced a single blossom. This I have expe- 
ri(?nced again and again. In the latter locality, therefore, none 
but acclimated seed, when procurable, should be sown, as this 
never fails of flowering abundantly. The seed should be sown 
in October in the places in the border where the plants are to 
blossom. Draw a circular drill with the forefinger aboiit ten 
inches in diameter, into which drop the seeds an inch apart. 
Wheii the plants are half a foot high, sticks must be stuck iu 
the ground for their support. A writer in 'the ‘trardeners' 
Olironiclo ’ states : 

“ There arc several varieties of * Sweet Peas : many years of ob- 
servation has shown that the white-flowered Sweet-Peas seldom, 
if ever, vary ; but that in proportion as the flower becomes darkei* 
in colour so is the liability to vary greater.” * 

* ‘Gardeners* Chronicle,’ No. 21, for 1860. 
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And Mr. Darwin says : 

“ To keep up a mixed stock of even such extremely close varieties 
as the variously-coloured Sweet Pea, they inusi- 1 h 3 each year har- 
vested separately, and the seed mixed in due pn)]H)rtioiis, other, 
wise the weaker kinds will steadily decrease in numbers and 
disappear.” ♦ 

In this country plants from acclimated seed produce scarcely 
any but pink and white blossoms. And if it be true, as statinl 
in seedsmen's lists, that the black and purple varieties are 
natives of Sicily, and the light-coloured ones of Ceylon, it may 
be easily conceived how those congenial to the climate are pre- 
served, and others die out. 

In my garden at Chinsurah the Sweet Pea came up each 
season abundantly, self-sown. 

2. L. Magellanicus—Loui) Anson’s Pka. — Between this an<l 
a common weed in Bengal, which bears small bright blue flowers, 
there seems to be scarcely a perceptible dift'unuice. 

3. L. Tingitanus—TANGiEU Pea.— I have often raised plants 
of this in my garden, but they never produced flowers. 

Hedysanim. 

H. coronarium— Fuench Honeysuckle. — A pretty little bushy 
plant, with neat dark foliage ; bears curled spikes of dull-red 
vetch-like flowers. Sow iu October; but in the vicinity of 
Calcutta it rarely flowers. 


LYTHKACEA?]. 

Caphea. 

C, purpurea.— When grown in good rich soil, a beautiful little 
annual ; bears its pretty fringed pink, purple, and crimson flowers, 
somewhat like those of Lagerstromia, three or four weeks from 
the time of sowing. As the plants deeay, fresh ones from sedf- 
sown seeds almost immediately supply their place in continued 
succession for a great length of time. 


• ■ Ongin of Species,’ p. 7C. 
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GENTIANACEiE. 

Exacnm. 

E. tetragonum. — A native of swampy fields in Bengal ; bears, 
during the Rains, large beautiful azure-coloured flowers witli 
golden antliers; well deserving *a place in the garden, thougli I 
have never yet met with it there. 


SOLAXACEzE. 

Petunia. 

1. P. nyctaginiflora. — With white, sweet-scented flowers, and 

2. P. Phoenicea.-— With briglit crimson flowers, togetlier with 
tlu‘ir iiuinerons hybrids,- producing flowers of every shade of 
ecdoiir intcrm(Mli*.to between the two, and in particular one with 
a green border, arc, while in full beauty of bloom, about the 
most brilliant ornaments of the garden. By nature a perennial, 
the Petunia can in this country bo cultivated only as an annual ; 
but in gardens ^^here it has been once grown, it thoroughly 
establislu's itself, coming up self-sown on the approach of each 
Cold season. These sedf-sown plants blossom in Jahnary, are 
rampant in their growth, and generally lose their hybrid pecu- 
liarities and resume their original type. It is best therefore to 
procure fresh seed from Europe annually. Sow in October in 
pans, and put out the plants when two or three inches high ; 
tliese will liot come into blossom much before April, from which 
time to the Rains they will afford a delightful display of flowers. 
The Petunia likes a rich soil. 

Nicotiana. 

TOBACCO. 

N. Tabacum. — Bears pretty delicately-pink flowers. This and 
other species of T'obacco, though not usually met with in Indian 
gardens, are by no means wanting in ornamental character, and 
a plant or two well deserve a place there. Dr. Anderson gives 
the names of as many as sixteen species cultivated in the 
Botanical Gardens. Sow the seed in October. 
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Datura. 

TIIOHX APPLK. 

Dhootura. 

1. D. alba. — A common wayside wood, oouspioiious for itslarfije 
liaiidsome \vliit(3 flowers, but inadmissible into the warden. 

2. D. fastuosa. fl.. pL— II ose-in-Hose. — IVoduces immense 
white blossoms, tinned with purple, remarkably hand.somo, and 
resembling in form three or four groat extinguislu'rs projecting 
one a little out of the other. Sow the seed in July. 

3. D. chlorantha fl. pi. — Produces great handsome sweet- 
scented double yellow flowers. The plants will live on after 
flowering till the following season ; but it is bt'st to destroy 
them, as they take up much room and look unsightly, and to 
save the seed for sowing in J uly, 

Hyoscyamus. 

H. niger — Henbane. — Bears large bell-formed, buff^coloured 
flowers, prettily pencilled with purple; an ornamental plant 
when in blossom, though rather uu])lea8aiit for its exceedingly 
rank smell. 8ovv in October. 

Nicandra. 

N. physaloides—ALKEKENGi— K ite-flower. — An annual of 
large wee<ly growth; bears large pale sky-blm^ flowcTs of a 
cupped form, the bottom of the cup Icing wliite, and dotted with 
five dark spots. Sow the seed in common garden soil in October. 


CONVOLVULACE^. 

Convolvulust 

C. tricolor— Convolvulus Minor.— This beautiful and well- 
known trailing annual I have not found succeed at all satis- 
factorily in the vicinity of Calcutta : some seasons it will put 
forth a flower or two ; but more commonly complet(is its growtli 
and perishes on the approach of the Hot season without having 
produced a single blossom. Sow in October in a light rich soil. 
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Calonyction. 

TRiVVELLERS’ MIDNIGHT LILIES. 

1. C. muricatum. — A plant with thick succulent stems, of very 
luxuriant growth, and wide-spreading habit ; bears large, hand- 
some, pale-purple. Convolvulus-like flowers, wliich only open 
after dark, and lade away shortly after dawn the next morning. 
Sow in October. The plants require a strong trellis for their 
support. 

2. C. grandiflorum — ]\IooN-FLOWEn. — Similar in nearly all 
respects to the preceding, except that the flowers are of more 
expanded form, pure white, and fragrant. 

IpomoBa. 

1. I rubro-coerulea. — Native of Mexico; though of perennial 
duration, becumos worn out after one season, and therefore can 
be only cultivated suc'cessfully as an annual. A creeper of ex- 
tensive growth, requiring a large trellis for its support ; with fine 
d(jnse foliage of large, smooth, heart-shaped, dark-green leaves ; 
blossoms ill the Cold season, o[)ening its large clear azure-blue 
flowers each morning early in countless numbers, and presenting 
then as splendid an object as tlm eye could possibly rest upon. 
The flowers fade in the after part of the day, turning first to a 
reddish tint. It is essential that the seed bo sown quite as early 
as July for the plants to grow to perfection by the Cold season ; 
they do not require a rich soil, but a change of locality each 
year I have found to be all but indispensable to them. There 
is a variety with white floNvers, but not nearly so beautiful. 

2. 1. hederacea. — A remarkably beautiful Ipomoea, bearing 
very large pale-blue flowers. By sowings in succession it^may 
be had in blossom nearly all the year through. 

3. I. purpurea— Convolvulus lilAJOR— Morning Glory. — 
Nothing imaginable can rival in beauty a patch of tWs familiar 
old creeper, producing eacli morning a profusion of flo>vers of 
every shade of colour, ranging from white through blue and 
crimson to dark purple. 

Quamoclit. 

1. Q. vulgaris. — Barbadoes Sweet-William — Crimson 
Cypress- Vine. A very pretty creeper of slender growth ; native 
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of India ; produces small vivid scarlet flowers, relieved beauti- 
fully by the finely-divided deep-gi-een foliage. When trained 
iip*a pole the plant, as seen from the distance, has somewhat 
of the eflect of a Cypress. Sow the seed in August. There is a 
variety with white flowers. 

2. Q. PhoBnicea. — A pretty creeper, with small heart-shaped 
leaves ; produces pale red flowers of the size of a four-anna piece. 

Pharbitis. 

GAYBINE. 

1. P. limbata. — A native of Java; described in the soedman’s 
catalogue as producing flowers with a ‘^fine pointed star of 
intense violet-blue, with a broad margin of white.” In the plants 
raised in my garden 1 have not found the w hite of the flower so 
pure and defined as one might from the description expect it 
to be, but the flowers arc of wonderful beauty still. May bo 
liad nearly always hi blossom by successive sowings. 

2. P. Nil . — Ktila Dana of the natives; a creeper bearing a 
beautiful flower of the purest azure blue ; a native of India. Its 
(commonness as a weed alone excludes it from the garden. 


POLEMONIACEiE. 

Phlox. 

P. Drummondi. — A delightful annual, with numerous varieties, 
bearing lovely trusses of flow^ers, varying through each shade of 
c(^lour from white to scarlet and rose colour ; one of the indis- 
pensable ornaments of an Indian garden. Sow the seed in 
Octejber in gumlahs, and when the plants are two inches high 
put them out into the ground. They love a very rich soil, and 
look best in small beds by themselves. They come early into 
bloom, and continue in their beauty till the middle of May. 
Where the soil is left undisturbed, they come up again self-sown 
the following Cold season ; but Sir J. Paxton states, ‘‘ they do 
not luxuriate long in the same soil.” The self-sown plants should 
be carefully preserved, as, though not cqiml to those raised from 
seed fresh from Europe, they may supply their place should tho 
European seed, as is often the case, fail to germinate. 
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If seed be sown in January, and the plants be kept in pots in 
the verandah, they will blossom very prettily there during the 
months of June and July. • 

GoUomia. 

C. coccinea. — A rather dwarf annual : bears erect dense heads 
of small, vivid, metallic, pale-red flowers ; but as produced in this 
country not very effective. Sow in October; blossoms in March. 

Gilia. 

1. G. tricolor. — A dwarf annual : bears phlox-like trusses of 
numerous sparkling flowers of the size of a four-anna piece, 
pinkish, witli dark spots; a charming plant. Sow in October. ^ 

2. G. capitata. — A straggling plant, bearing little resemblance 
in any respect to the last; produces dense tuft-like heads of 
azure-blue flowers. 

3. G. Achilleaefolia. — Bears dense heads of pink-coloured flowers. 

Leptosipbpn. 

L. densiflorus. — A dwarf annual ; bears pretty heads of rather 
large bluish-white flowers. Sow in October. 

Ipomopsis. 

I. elegans. — A biennial ; but usually cultivated here with the 
annuals. A small plant with finely-divided foliage : very beauti- 
ful when in blossom, with its bright scarlet flowers, which it 
does not produce till after the Cold season. I have had it 
in blossom at Ferozeporo; but at Chinsurah, though I have 
managed to keep it through the Ilot and Bain season, it perished 
just at the commencement of the Cold season, as often happens 
with plants starting into growth at that period. , 


HYDROPIIYLLACE/E. 

Nemophila. 

1. N. insignis. — ^A delightful.little annual ; the first introduced, 
and perhaps the prettiest of the species ; bears numerous bright 
azure-blue flowers of the size of an eight-anna piece. It throve 
well and blossomed beautifully exposed to the full sun in my 

X 2 
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garden at Ferozepore ; but to be cultivated to perfection it 
should be grown in a shady spot in a light rich soil of leaf-mould, 
if obtainable ; the roots should always be kept moist, and the 
collar of the plant always dry. In the vicinity of Calcutta 1 
have found it best to reserve the larger portion of the seed of 
this annual till late in November before sowing, as • it will not 
germinate readily till the Cold weather is quite set in : much, if 
not the whole of the seed that is sown earlier, either in gumlahs 
or in the open ground, is almost sure to perish. 

2. N. discoidalis. — Bears small, dark-puce, not very showy 
flowers. 3. N. atomaria. — Small wdiite flowers, dotted all over ; 
not very ink^resting. And 4. N. macnlata. — Tuttle inferior to 
N. insignis in beauty ; rather large nhite flowers, with a purple 
blotch on each petal. 

Entoca. 

1. Eu. viscida.— A handsone annual ; bears numerous bunches 
of crowded bright-blue moderate-sized flowers ; said to thrive best 
in a poor gravelly soil," and that branches of it continue growing 
and flowering two or three weeks after gathered. 

2. Eu. Wrangeliana. — An annual of straggling untidy growth ; 
produces crowded bunches of lavender-coloured, not very showy 
flowers. Sow in October. 

Phacelia. 

P. tanacetifolia. — An annual of remarkably beautiful foliage, 
somewhat resembling in manner of growth a very handsome 
Fern. The flowers, small blue, and of not much merit, are borne 
curiously upon a long curled spike like that of the Heliotrope. 
If much wet is allowed to lie upon the collar df the stem, tlie 
plant» are very apt to rot off, particularly when just about to 
blossom. Sow seed in October. 

. Whitlavia. 

W. grandiflora.— An annual of recent introduction and of great 
beauty ; thrives and blossoms well in our Indian gardens ; bears 
numerous bright, pure-blue, small, bell-shaped flowers. Sow in 
October. There is a variety with white flowers. 
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NOLANACEiK. 

Nolana. 

1. N. atriplicifolia.--A trailing plant, with fleshy succulent 
stems and leaves, which, unless protected, are very apt to be 
devoured by sparrows wherever they abound ; bears exceedingly 
beautiful large flowers, much like those of a Convolvulus minor, 
bright blue, yellow, and white ; having a very pleasing effect 
on the stems as they hang down over the sides of the pot. 
Sow in October where the plants are to remain, as they bear 
transplanting very ill. 

2. N. paradoxa. -Bears dowers of a dull heavy pale-blue, not 
attractive in the border, but very beautiful when seen close, 
beiiig d(dicately pencilled with dtirk lines. 

3. N. prostrata. — Has pale-blue flowers with white centre, 
prettily marked with dark lines. 


BOEAGIh'ACEiE. 

Cerinthe. 

HONEYWORT. 

1. C. retorta. — An annual with unpleasant pale yellow-green, 
livid-looking foliage. Bears drooping from under the axils of 
the leaves bunches of tubular flowers, an inch long, of the 
thickness of a cedar pencil, one half deep purple, and the 
end half primrose colour. 

2. C. mjgor. — With dowers very similar to above, but not so 
bright. 

tichiuxn. 

viper’s btjgloss. 

Plants with disagreeable-looking foliage, attractive only for 
the bright blue of their floweiu 

Myosotis. 

M. palustris — I'oRQET-ME-NOT.-r-Universally known and loved 
for its beautiful little gem-like blue flowers, wfrh golden eye. A 
perennial plant; but will not survive the Hot weather, and 
must therefore bo cultivated as an annual. Being an aquatic, 
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it should always have the pot in which it grows standing in a 
pan of water. Sow the seed in October. 

Borago. 

B. officinalis— Bob.\ge. — A plant with very coarse, unpleasant- 
looldng leaves; only attractive for the intense blue of its 
flowers. Sow where the ’plants are to remain, as they sufler 
greatly from transplanting. 


LAMIACEiB. 

Ferilla. 

P. N ftnldnenaia . — Bears insignificant flowers, but is much 
used in England as a bedding plant for its bronze-red-coloured 
leaves ; in my opinion a very unattractive plant, and of no merit 
whatever in this country. 

Salvia. 

None of the annuals of this genus are worth cultivating, 
having for the most part course-looking leaves, and producing 
small, iminteresting flowers. 

Dracocephalom. 

D. Moldavicom. — An unpretending annual, bears small blue 
and white flowers. To be at all effective the plants must be 
grown crowded in patches. Sow in October. 


VEEBENACEiE. 

^ Verbena. 

All the fine kinds of Verbena are perennials ; the seeds are 
sown at the same time with the annuals in October. 


PEDALIACBiE. 

Martynia. 

1. M. diandra. — A native of Mexico, but naturalised in this 
country ; bears in great profusion very large, handsome, gape- 
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mouthed, rose-coloured flowers, of a heavy, rather disagreeable 
odour; grows to between three or four feet high, and forms 
‘quite a little bush, with large coarse leaves, of so rampant 
growth as hardly to bo admissible in a garden but of largo 
extent. The seeds are sown in July, and the plants continue in 
blossom during the Eains. The seed-pods are very curious, 
being about the size of an Almond, black, with two long horns 
proceeding from one end, of so hard, horny a nature that the 
seeds can only bo removed with great difficulty; it is best, 
therefore, to sow the seed-pod entire, and separate the young 
seedlings afterwards. 

2. M. fragrans.—Bears flowers very similar to those of the pre- 
ceding, and of the same rank, unpleasant odour, but is a plant of 
much smaller habit, with much smaller foliage. Sir J. Paxton 
gives some very particular directions for the cultivation of this 
annual in England,* but here nothing more is required than 
to sow the seed hi well-enriched soil in October, and about 
seven weeks after the young plants will come into flower, and 
continue blossoming and growing tall about two feet high. 

3. M. lutea. — A plant in every respect similar to the last, 
except in bearing pale yellow flowers. 

Sesamum. 

S, Indicum — Til , — A native of this, country, and grown in great 
quantities for the sake of the seed, from which an oil is ex- 
tracted ; but still a pretty annual, bearing lai'ge, tubular, white, 
and rose-coloured flowers, and avoU deserving a place in the 
garden. Sow the seeds in July. 


GESNERACE.E. 

Klugia. 

K. Notoniana.— A native of Ceylon* and abundahl in the Nil- 
gherjies; a small plant remarkable for the curious snail-like 
twdst of its leaves, and the bright smalt-blue of its small flowers. 
Blossoms in the Cold season, and loves a moist soil. 


* ‘ Magazine of iiutauy,’ vol. i. p. 118. 
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Thunbergia. 

T. 'alata. — A very beautiful small climbing annual, all but 
naturalised in this country ; bears round, flat flowers of moderato 
size, and of a great variety of shades of colour, white, yellow, 
buff, and orange, with and without a dark purple eye. Sow 
the seed in October. Some attention should bo given to the 
gathering of the seed-pods, otherwise w'heu quite ripe they fly 
open suddenly, and the seed becomes lost. 


SC uopir i: la ui acile. 

Browallia. 

B. elata. — A small annual of upright growth, comes into 
blossom seven or eight weeks from the time of sowing, and 
produces a profusion of small bright-blue flowers, which last a 
very long time. To be effective several plants must be grown 
together in a group. Sow the seed in October. 

Salpiglossis. 

S. sinuata.— A tall, erect-growing annual, of exquisite beauty 
when in full blossom, with its numerous delicately-penoilled 
velvety flowers, of the size and form of a thirtible, an<l of 
various shades of colour. Sir .T. Paxton says it is a native of 
Chili, “ where it grows on dry clay banks, which are baked by 
the sun till they are little less hard than flints.”* Sow the seed 
in October, and prick out the plants when about an inch or so 
high to the places where they are to remain. They come into 
blossom very late, not betm-e the end of April, but thrive well 
in the* border, and continue to flower till the Mains set in and 
destroy them. 

< ScMzanthus. 

Annuals of rather straggling, untidy habit, but very pretty 
when in full blossom, with their numberless, curiously-formed, 
somewhat small flowers of various colours. I have never seen 
them blossom freely enough in this eountrj’^ to make amends 


* * FJower Garden/ vol. ii. p. 107. 
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for tlieir loose, weedy appearance. Sow in October in a light, 
rich, sandy soil, where the plants are to remain. 

* Calceolaria. 

C. pinnata.— A pretty dwarf, annual, with ash-green foliage; 
bears numerous small, pure, sulphur-coloured flowers; grown in 
pots in good soil it forms, when in blossom, a delightful contrast 
with the pretty blue Lobelias. For this {jiirpose, however, it 
must be sown late, as seed sown in October produces plants 
which come into blossom long before the Lobelias — as early 
as in the beginning of January. Once grown in the border the 
plants will generally come up self-sown the following season. 

Verbascum. 

MULLEIN. 

Erect, high-growing, coarse, wecdy-looking plants, producing 
numerous yellow Flowers of moderate size, of little ornament to 
tlie garden. Sow the seed in October. 

Alonsoa. 

A. incisifolia. — i\rASK-FLOAVEK. — A small, not very attractive 
plant, with ragged leaves ; produces small, vivid-scarlet flowers. 
S(iw in October. 

Nemesia. 

N. floribunda. — A dwarf annual, bearing small flowers differing 
in no marked degree from those of Linaria. Sow in October. 

Linaria. 

TOAD-FLAX. , 

Several species ; bearing pretty, unpretending, small frog- 
mouthed flowers in vast profusion. Sow in October. To be 
effective several plants should be grown together in a group. 

Antirrhinum. 

A. majus— S napdragon. — A perennial by nature, but usually 
cultivated as an annual in this country: the seed is sown in 
October. It comprises a vast number of most beautiful varieties, 
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which blossom often the same season that the seal is sown, but 
more beautifully, as it appeared to me, when kept over till the 
following Cold season, at the commencement of which they 
should be taken up and planted in fresh soil, well enriched. 

Gollinsia. 

C. bicolor. — An annual of loose, untidy habit, about a foot and 
a half high, rather pretty and effective in the border when in 
full blossom, with its profusion of blue and white flowers borne 
in a succession of whorls up the stem. Sow the seed in 
October; it will be in flower by the end of January. 

Chaenostoma. 

C. polyanthum. — Bears small, insignificant pink flowers ; in my 
opinion little better than a mere weed. 

Mimulus. 

M. speciosus — Monkey-flowek. — A plant of prostrate growth ; 
bears large, handsome, gape-mouthed, orange-crimson flowers, 
with several varieties ; maculosus, tiger-spotted or golden-yellow 
blotched with chestnut-colour ; one white spotted with crimson ; 
and duplex, one with double or hose-in-hose flowers. These never 
should be omitted from a collection of annuals in an Indian 
garden. The seed is very minute, and the best way to sow it is 
to mix it first largely with pure silver-sand, and then cast pinches 
of the mixture upon broad i)ans filled with a light soil, in which 
sand is an abundant ingredient. The seed-pans should not be 
watered from above, but be put, when the soil in them is becom- 
ing dry, into larger pans filled with water, until the whole earth 
has bcibome moistened by the water, passing through the holes 
below. Prick out the seedlings, when large enough, into single 
pots ; they pre benefited by frequent repotting. They require a 
rich soil, in which a large proportion of silver-sand is incorporated. 
The plants are all but aquatics, and do best with the pots in 
which they grow, kept continually standing in pan-feeders. 
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EPIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

CAMPANULACEiE. 

Specolaria. 

1. S. Speculum— Venus’s Looking-glass.— An old, familiar 
dwarf annual; bears small purplish-blue flowers in great 
profusion, which remain long in bloom*; for effect requires to be 
grown in masses. 2. S. pentagonia bears similar but larger; 
flowers ; and Campanula Loreyi is also very similar. Sow in 
October. 


LOBELTACEiE. 

Clintonia. 

C. pulchella. — A dwarf annual, suited only for growing in pots ; 
bears little dazzling, gem-like blue flowers, with yellow and 
white eye; a tj*ily lovely object when in full perfection of 
bloom. The seeds are exceedingly ^mall, and to distribute them 
more evenly it is best to mix them in silver-sand, and throw 
the mixture pinch by pinch over the soil. Sow in October. 
The following is the substance of directions given by Sir J. 
Paxton : — 

“ Sow thinly in light sandy soil, as thick sowing is very in- 
jurious. Sliift continually. Plant three in a pot, the soil of which 
is comprised of leaf-mould, sand, and well-dccomj)osed manure. In 
])roportion to the ricliness of the soil the larger tlio flowers and the 
liuor tho bloom. Well stop by pinching off the tops; and they 
will flower in a manner altogether surpassing belief.” * 

They require abundance of water, and are best kept with the 
pots standing in water. In the vicinity of Calcutta I have met 
but with little success in the cultivation of this annual. 

Lobelia. 

Lovely little pot-annuals ; continue in blossom a great length 
of time; thrive well in India, cultivated in the same way 
precisely as directed for Clintonia. 

1. L. speciosa. — Bears small flowers of intense smalt-bluo with 
a bright white spot. 

* ‘ Magazine of Botany,' vol. iv. p. HU. 
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2. L. ramosa.— Bears larger flowers, but of not so brilliant a 
blue ; the variety of this with so-called red, but in reality pale 
dull^ reddish-white flowers, has little beauty to recommend it. 


VALERTANACE/E. 

Gentrantlius. 

C. macrosiphon —EED Valerian. — A plant about two feet 
high, with ovate, much-toothed leaves ; bears large, dense heads 
of small pale-red flowers : a showy annual. Sow in October, 
and put out the plants in the border when two or three inches 
high. 


DirSACKE. 

Scabiosa. 

S. atropurpurea — Scabious — Devil’s Bit. — Bears large, 
handsome, globose heads .of dark-purple blossoms. Sow in 
October ; the plants will not always flower the same scaso}!, but 
if kept over till the following Cold season will blossom early 
then. A variety has been produced with scarlet flowers. 


ASTERACE^E. 

Ageratum. 

A. Mexicanum. — An exceedingly handsome plant when in th 
full height of bloom in the Cold weather, and bearing its nuin 
berless small tassel-like flowers of a very pure, pale-lavender 
colour. Sow the seed in August, and prick out the young plants 
into pots, one in each ; in October transfer them to the open 
ground, only one in one spot, as they are very extensively 
growing pla^its. 

Callistephus. 

C. hortensis — Chinese or German Aster. — Comprises 
several distinct varieties, such as— Globe; Hedgehog or 
Needle; Bouquet; and Perfection, with its .s(?veral varieties, 
perhaps the most beautiful. These arc of nearly every colour, and 
nothing can surpass in beauty a group of them in full bloom. 
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But to have really fine flowers, it is essential to procure the 
German-imported seed, and not English-grown. The seed 
should be sown e^^Y October, and th6 young plants j)ri^ked 
out to two inches apart, and afterwards potted off singly into 
small pots, shifted from time to time to larger ones, with a very 
rich soil, and watered occasionally with liquid manure. Some 
will come into blossom in January, and others later in 
succession. 

Brachycome. 

B. iberidifolia— Swan IIivek Daisy. — A dwarf plant, with 
finely divided foliage ; presents a inost cheerful appearance when 
in full bloom with its single daisy-like blue and white flowers, 
wdiich it produces in great profusion. Sow in October, and put 
out in the border the young plants, three in a spot, a foot apart. 

Zinnia. 

1. Z. elegans. — A most beautiful and valuable annual, with 

vcj icties bearing severally large gay crimson, scarlet, and straw- 
coloured flowers, and forming quite a garden of themselves fora 
\ v.ry long season. The double variety appears to have originated 
in this country, and is only met with having the flower of one 
colour — crimson. There is also sometimes met with what is 
called a Hen and Chicken variety. The seed should be sown in 
pots in July, and the young plants put out in the borders by 
threes ; they soon come into blossom. Those of the double 
variety give poor flowers* at first, but as the season advances the 
plants keep on growing and flowering, till they are two or three 
feet high, and produce flowers then nearly as large as those of 
the Dahlia, retaining their full beauty a great length of time. 
In a spot where once grown Zinnia plants are sure to come up 
self-sown the following season. * 

2. Z. pauciflora. — A tall growing plant ; produces flowers very 
inferior to those of the last ; not very ornamental. • 

Calliopsis. 

1. C. tinctoria.— An old familiar annual, with many beautiful 
varieties, of which those \vith deep chestnut-coloured and golden- 
yellow flowers look exceedingly splendid intermixed ; requires 
no particular care in its cultivation. Sow the seed in October, 
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and put out the plants in the border when two or three inches 
high. It comes into bloom in March, and by carefully removing 
the seed-vessels as they form, may be had in flower continually 
all tbc Hot season. 

2. C. filifolia, var, Burridgi. — A species with finely-divided 
foliage, bears very handsome flowers with brilliant golden-yellow 
rays, and large centre of .rich crimson-maroon. 

Helianthus. 

H. annuus— Sunflower — Soomj Muhhee . — This well-known 
annual thrives well in India; the varieties grandiflorus-plenis- 
simus and Californicus are remarkable, tlie first for its enormous 
flowers, the second for its exceedingly double ones. Some 
species are distinguished for their silvery foliage : as argenteus, 
argyrophyllus, and Texanus hybridus : one macrophyllus is describ(.*(l 
as having large handsome deep green leaves ; and uniflorus as 
being most gigantic of all, growing to ten feet high. The 
seeds should be sown in July. 

Cosmos. 

C. bipinnatus. — Bears pretty pink, daisy-like flow^ers on stems 
two feet high, So>v in October, and plant out in the border in 
a rich soil. 

Spilanthes. 

S. oleracea. — An interesting dwarf plant with rich green leaves ; 
bears numerous curious yellow button -like flowers, with dark- 
brown tops ; very pretty either in pots or in the border. Sow 
the seed in July. 

, Ximenesia. 

X. encelioides.— A weedy-looking plant witli bright yellow 
dandelion-like flowers of not much beauty. 

Sanvitalia. 

S. proenmbens. — A prostrate-growing plant, covering the 
ground with its small oval leaves, from among which sparkle its 
daisy-like flowers, with golden rays and deep puce-coloured eye ; 
sow in October. 
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Tagetes. 

1. T. erecta-— African Marygold— GencZa. — ^Well known for 
its handsome, shmy yellow flowers, held in universal eeftccijn 
by the natives of India ; there are several varieties, some witli 
flowers as large and as double as ordinary-sized Dahlias. Sow 
the seed in August, and the plants will be in blossom all the 
Cold season. 

2. T. patula— French Marygold.— A much dwarfer plant, 
with comparatively small flowers; the seed may be sown at 
nearly any season ; the plants, where once grown, continually 
reproduce themselves by self-sown seed. 

Callichroa. 

C. platyglossa. — Boars largo yellow flowers, with dark purple 
eyes, much like those of Calliopsis. 

Splienogyne. 

S. speciosa. — A very beautiful anryiial, with finely-cut, graceful 
foliage ; bears flowers like tliose of a single Marygold, with pale 
straw-coloured rays, C(»ntrasting vividly with the large, shining 
black centre. Sow tlio seed in October in good soil, and put 
out the ]dauts by threes in the border a foot apart. I have 
(uiltivatod this annual with success in the Upper Provinces, but 
not so in Bengal. 

Madia. 

M. elegans. — A coarsc-growiug plant, with large, woolly leaves ; 
bears numerous largisli, daisy-formed, white flowers, with a 
brown ring round the base of the rays. 

Gladanthus. 

C. Arabicus. — Arabian Chamomile. — Produces small*flo\vers 
bearing some resemblance to those of Chamomile. 

Clirysanthemum. 

C. carinatum. — With its two or three varieties, one of the most 
showy annuals of the garden ; bears daisy-like flo>vers as large 
as a watch, with white or yellow rays and dark-brown eye. The 
seed is sown in October, and the young plants are put out by 
threes, a foot apart, in good enriched soil in the border. 
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Rhodantlie. 

1 R. Manglesii. — A very lovely little pot-plant, deserving all 
possible care tliat can be bestowed in the ciilti /ation of it ; bears 
numerous small, delicate-looking, rose-coloured, everlasting 
flowers. It has been observed that “few plants brought to 
Covent Garden ]\Iarket cbarrn the visitor so much as the silvery 
rose-tinted flowers of the Khodanthe.” Sow the seed in October 
in a light leaf-mould soil, and prick out the plants into small 
pots. Shift several times as the jdants increase in size, using 
at the last decayed manure abundantly. All cultivators insist 
on the great advantage of frequent shiftings of this plant. To 
me, however, the plants appear far more efiective when several 
are grown in one pot or pan. 2. R. maculata is a more robust 
species with dark ring round the disk. Podolepis gracilis. — In 
all respects very like, and bears pale Lilac flowers. 

Acroclinium. 

A. roseum, — Bears dry or everlasting flowers, very similar] to 
those of the preceding, but very much larger ; grows to about 
three feet high, and is a very ornamental object when in full 
bloom, as it usually is by the beginning of February. Sow the 
seeds in October, and put out the plants in the border in a 
good soil. 

Helichrysum. 

EVEULASTINOS. 

Curious for the rather large, dry, husky flowers they bear, but 
of.no very ornamental character in the garden. The flowers 
remain unchanged for many months, and are often used as an 
indoor ornament. The plants grow to two or three feet high, 
and require no particular care in their cultivation. There are 
varieties with white, yellow, and rose-coloured flowers. Sow in 
October. 

Cineraria. 

The plants of this genus, of which there are many varieties, 
are perennial, but as they will not bear the heat of this country 
can only be treated as annuals. They bear daisy-like, fragrant 
flowers of lovely hues of colour, and if the seed be sown early in 
October, plants may be raised which will often be advanced 
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enough to blossom before the Hot season sets in, though not 
with the beauty they do in England. They are benefited by 
repeated shiftings^ and require a rich soil and shade. • 

Cacalia. 

C. coccinea — Tassel Flowek. — Bears pretty, small, scarlet, ' 
tassel-like flowers; a very common plant in Indian gardens, 
where it reproduces itself like a weed by the seed it casts about. 
Always in blossom. 

Senecio. 

S. elegans— JACOBiEA. — A rather straggling and untidy annual, 
but very handsome when in full blossom with its numerous 
large heads of groundsrd-like flowers of great brilliancy and 
variety of colour. In the Upper Provinces I liave had it blossom 
freely enough, but in the neighbourhood of Calcutta the plants 
I have raised l ave for tlic most part only comi)h3ted their 
growth but to perish on the approach of the Hot season without 
iiaying produced a single flower, fc^ow in October ; the plants 
require a good soil, and do best in the open border, planted by 
threes, a foot apart. 

Calendula. 

C. officinalis — Marygold. — This old familiar plant of English 
gardens should not be omitted from among our winter annuals. 

It may be had of many varieties of colour from pale straw to 
deep orange, single and double. If the seed to be sown is from 
Europe, it had better not be put in the ground till the Cold 
season is quite set in, otherwise the young plants raised under 
cover are almost sure to damp off and perish ; it is also a most 
difficult plant to transjilant without injury. It is best tluTefore 
to sow the seed in the border where the plants are to remain. 

It does not require very rich soil, an<l when full grown rejoices 
in the full blaze of the sun. As English seed cannot be de- 
pended upon always to germinate, where plants have once 
been raised, it is well to save seed for a future season. To 
do this, as soon as the flowers have dropped and the seed-heads 
formed, cover them over with a small piece of muslin and tie 
round the stalk, otherwise the seeds on ripening will drop and 
be lost. 


Y 
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Venidium. 

V. calendulaceum. — A plant of low growth, with large, coarse, 
weedV-looking foliage ; produces flowers whid: might be easily 
mistaken for tliose of the Jfarygold. Sow in October, and put 
out the plants singly in the border. 

Gentaurea. 

1. C. moschata — Sweet Sultan. — A well known old annual ; 
bears heads of thistle-like purple flowers, showy but of no great 
beauty, 2. C. suaveolens — Yellow Sultan. — Bears yellow 
sow-tiiistle-like flowers. 8. C. Cyanus — Corn-bluebottle. — A 
common weed in England, as it Inis almost become in gardens 
in India; pretty when grown in patches for the pure azure-blue 
of its flowers. 4. C. Americana. — A tall growing plant; boars 
very large heads of Lilac flowers. The seeds of all the species 
shoidd be sown in October, and the plants put out in the 
border in rich soil. 


• Carthamus. 

C. tinctorius — Safflower — Koosoo^n , — Though an agricultural 
plant, this may be admitted to a place in the garden for the 
numerous showy yellow flowers it produces. Sow in July. 

Tolpis. 

T. barbata — Bearded Haavkweed. — Bather a bright and 
showy little annual; bears large yellow and white daisy-like 
flowers. Sow in October. 

Eaulfussia. 

K. amelloides. — A small annual ; bears very pretty daisy-like 
flowery of two colours, blue and white. Sow in October, and 
put out the plants by threes, when about two inches high, in 
good soil in the border. 


ONAGRACEiE. 

(Enothera. 

evening-primrose. 

1. (E. tetraptera. — ^A plant of prostrate growth, pleasing for the 
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profusion of large white blossoms it opens in the evening. Sow 
the seed in October ; it reproduces itself by dropping its seed. 
2. CB. bistortaj — A weedy plant; bears small, yellow itewers. 

Godetia. 

Very beautiful annuals, producing flowers of the size of a 
rupee of every shade of blush and rose-colour, with a dark stain 
on each petal. To be effective, they are best grown in clumps. 
They comprise G. Lindleyana, of which there is a double variety ; 
G. rubicunda, of which the variety Bride ” is eminently chaste 
and pretty ; and G. roseo-alba. 

Glarkia. 

1. C. elegans. — An annual in very general cultivation,of sprawl- 
ing, untidy habit, but ornamental when in full blossom with its 
pretty fringo-like pink flowers. In the vicinity of Calcutta I 
luave never seep it blossom satisfactorily. There is a variety 
with white and one with double flowers. Sow in October in 
good soil. 

2. C. pulchella. — A much smaller and neater plant than the 
last, and produccis a prettier flower. There are varieties with 
pink and white flowers ; a double one also, and one with the 
petals unnotclied. 

Eucharidium. 

Eu. concinnum. — A pretty, unpretending plant ; bears pink 
flowers very similar to those of Clarkia. Sow in October. 

Gaora. 

G. Lindheimeri. — When first in blossom a very pretty annual, 
bearing spikes of rather large milk-white flowers ; on becoming 
older the plant loses much of its beauty by the spikes becoming 
longer and the flowers more scattered upon it. Sow in October, 
and plant out in the border in good soil. 

LOASACEiE. . 

Bartonia. 

B. aurea— G olden Bartonia. — A very beautiful annual, open- 
ing its large, yellow, buttercup-like flowers in a situation where 
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fully exposed to the sunshine. It requires a very rich soil and 
abundance of water, in the administering of which caution must 
be taken that too much moisture do not lie rouiyl the collar of 
the stem, or the plants are very apt to rot off just when about 
^oming into bloom. Sow the seed in October, and put out the 
plants in the border when two inches high. 


Loasa. 

Creepers ; having leaves which when touched sting like nettles; 
the flowers they bear are rather curious than very beautiful. 

1. L. aurantiaca.— Bears orange-coloured flowers. 

2. L. nitida.— Bears yellow and red flowers. 


APIACE.E. 

Didiscus. 

D. cceruleus. — Singular as being the only annual of the vast 
number of plants this order Contains that is of an ornamental 
character ; bears umbels of beautiful azure flowers, flat at fiivt, 
and becoming semi-spherical afterwards. Sow the seed in 
October, and put out the plants when two inches high in a good 
soil in the border. If grow'n in pots it is benefited by frequent 
shiftings ; blossoms in April. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIALS. 

The plants I have here described comprise, I believe, as near as 
may be, all with any pretensions to an ornamental character of 
which up to the present time we have any knowledge in our 
gardens in India. Several, it will be seen, are as yet only to be 
found in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and some few of these 
possibly it is not likely will ever be met with elsewhere ; notwith- 
standing I considered it would render my description less com- 
plete not to include them. 

The mode of culti\ation best adapted for the choicer kinds of 
plants, as well as for the more common favourites of the garden, I 
have given at length ; but to have done the same with every plant 
would have been both wasting space and wearisome, as the treat- 
ment directed for one of a genus, or sometimes of a whole order, 
applies equally well in most cases to all the species it contains. 
The same may be observed likewise with regard to their pro- 
pagation. 

Many perennial plants, herbaceous ones more especially, 
which can with difficulty be kept alive through the Hot and 
Rain seasons, may, I believe, be much more easily preserved if 
cultivated only in the condition of veiy young plants. Geraniums 
and Verbenas for instance, raised fresh from seed or by cuttings, 
I have found survive till the following Cold season with little 
difficulty comparatively, whilst plants with wood a year or two 
old have all perished. 

The lists here first submitted are for the convenience of those 
who wish to make a selection of plants for either of the pro- 
perties specified at the heading of each. The plants will be 
found described in full at their proper places afterwards. When 
a generic name is given only, as for example in the instance of 
Begonia, Bletia, &c., it is to he understood that more than one 
of the species are suited for the pimpose. 
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1. Plants suited to be grown in pots to decorate the 
Verandah : — 


A1nitil9nBedfordianum. Ferns. 
Aloysia citriodora. Pranciscea. 


Arum pic turn. 
Asystasia formosa. 

♦♦ Bogonia. 

Blefia. 

C ■! irysantliemum. 
Cissus discolor. 
Caliidium. 

Eiipliorbia jacquini- 
ilora. 


Geranium. 

Gesnora Douglasi. . 
Habrothaimius fascicu- 
]atus. 

TToyn.' 

Ilydraiigoa. 

J iitropl la i)aiul ii li i* ft ^lia. 
Jasmiuum. 

Lemouia spcctabiJis. 


Olea fragrans. 
Orciiids. 

Peiitas cariioa. 
Eoudelctia punii-ca. 
Roses, 

N.ilvia spleudt'U"-. 
Solaiiiim arg(‘ut« aiii 
Talauma puinila. 

Tet raiieina Mex ic ;. • • -i 
I Toroiiia. 
i Yurbeua. 


2. Bulbous and Tuborous-rooted Plants suii iLlt* fm- pots . 


Achimenes. 

Arum pictum. 

Galadium. 

Cipiua. 

Crinuin. 

Dahlia. 


j Enohari.s Amazouica. 
i Fiuiki'a subcordata. 

(ilatlii)' iir-. 

Gloxinia. 

Hippeustrum. 

Iris. 


I Ixia. 

Liliiim longitblium. 
l^farauta. 

( >xalis. 

J\i Herat ium. 
liichardia Ethiopi ca. 


3. Climbing Plants suitable for pots 


jEschynantlius. Jloya, ' 

Cissus discolor, Lopliospermum sea h » I 

Clerodendron splendenS. dens. 

Clitoria. I Manet tia cordi folia. 

Cobsea scandens. i Maurandya. 


I Meyenia Hawtayncana. 
! Passi flora. 

* Ktephanotis floribunda. 
; Tiiutibergia. 


4. Scandent and T 

Abrus precatorius, 
Akebia quinata. 
Allamanda. 

Aniseia media. 

Argyrcia splendcns. 
Aristolochia. 

Asparfigus racemosus. 
Banisteria laurifolia. 
Batatas paniculata. 
Bauhinia. 

Beaumoiftia grandiflora. 
Bignonia. 

Bugainvillea spectabilis. 
Centrosema Plumieri. 
Cereus nyctocallus. 
Clitoria, 

Cobsea scandens. 
Combretum. 


["wining Shrubs : — 

I Congca azurca. 

Convol villas pentanthes 
Cryptostegia grandi- 
tlora. 

Dalbergia. 

Diplarlenia. 

Echites. 

Gloriosa superba. 
Henfreya scandens. 
Hexacentris cos'oinea. 
Hiptage madablota. 
Ipomoea. 

Jasminum. 

Lonicera. 

Melodious monogynus. 
Murucuja ocollata. 
Pa3deria fcjetida. 
Parsonsia corymbosa. 


I Passiflora. 

I Pen tali non siiborectum. 
j Pergiilaria odoratissima. 
Putrroa IStapidia, 

Poivrea coccinea. 
Porana paniculata. 
Quisqualis Indica. 
Kliyncospermum jasnii- 
1 noides. 

Boupellia grata. 

Kivea l»ona nox. 

Seen rid ica. 

Spatho lea uncinata. 
Stepbanotis floribunda. 
Tccoma. 

Thuiil)ergia. 

Wistaria Sinensis. 


6. Plants remarkable for the fragrance of their leaves : — 

Aloysia citriodora. Artemisia Abrotanum. Citrus. 

Andropogon M^ni. [ Cinnamomum. | Clausena heptapbylla. 
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CroRsostephium arto- 
misioides. 

])racocephalum canari- 
ense. 

LaiiUna. • 


Lavandula spicata. 
Ijemonia spectabilis. 
Myrtus communis. 
Ocimum. 

Pimenta vulgaris. 


Plectrantluis aroma- 
ticus. 

Pogostcmon. 

Ruta. 

Vitex. • 


6. Trees and Shrubs remarkable fur the strong fragrance of 
tlieir blossoms : — 


Acjida. 

Agljiia odorata. 

\ rtabotrys odoratis- 
sinins. 

i loinisia lactifolia. 

< ’n-i'iilpiiiia coriaria. 

C i 1 i Tnouauthus fragrans. 

< 'itnis. 

» ‘!(‘r<»<l(;ndroii fragrans. 

’ ’albcrgia Sissuo. 
Hoinboya. 

Ibijiatorium odoratum. | 

iiardoiiia ilorida. 
llamiltoiiia. 

iLcdycliium. ' 


Holiotropium. . 
Hoya. 

Ixora. 

Jasmiiiiim. 
Lawsouia allm. 
JiOiiiccra. 

^Magnolia fuscata. 
IVb^sua fiuToa. 
Miclielia Chainpaoa. 
Miori'inelum iiitegvr 
Ilium. 

Mimusops Elcugi. 
^lurraya exotica. 
Cerium Oleaiidi?r. 
Ny ctaathes Arbor-tr 
tis. 


, Oloa fragrans. 

Pandanus odoratis- 
simus. 

Pcrgularia odoratis- 
sima. 

Pbotinia dubia. 

Plumieria acuminata. 

Poliantlios tuberosa. 

Pnrtlandia grandiflora. 

IVychrotia uiidata. 

Jtliyncosjoermum jasmi- 
uoides. 

Rosa. 

Styiocorync Weberi. 

Talauma pumila. 


7. Trees ajul ^jirubs of ornamental tuliacfc 


Acacia. 

Araucaria. 

Asparagus. 

Callislomoji. 

Golastrus scandcns. 

Ohrysoiiliyllnm. 

Oissus discolor. 

Coleus. 

Crutoii. 

Cupressiis. 

Uacrydium. 


I Dracicna. 
j ICcliitos picta. 

I Elieagims. 
j Kxcfocaria. 

I Pilicium decipiens. 

' Crovillea robusta. 
Graptopbyllum. 
Juni]}crus. 

Tjourea vespertilionis. 
IMimosa brovipcmia. 
Isaudina domeslica. 


X'‘p(»ithfts. 

' J ai!*x. 

I Ravetta diversifolia. 
Pisonia moriudifolia. 
Pittosporum. 
Podocarpus. 
Ptcrospermum. 
Ruellia mac: data. 
Thuja. 

ITrtica. 

Xylopbylla. 


ACiiOGENS. 

LYCOPODIAGEiE. 

CLUB-MOSSES. 

An order of small plants of great delicacy and •beauty, some 
having much of the aspect of Ferns, while others, as the name 
denotes, are of a club-like form with imbricating leaves, some 
erect, and some drooping prettily in the manner of a watch- 
guard. Two or throe of the latter kind may occasionally be 
met with in Calcutta, but do not, I believe, last long in that 
locality in a thriving state. They are much in request ia 
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England for growing in glass cases, the close confined atmo- 
sphere of which is most congenial to them, as they are mainly 
natives of hot moist climates. 

r 

Selaginella. 

S. laevigata. — Generally named in Calcutta Lycopodium bicolor. 
— A fern-like plant, trailing with its stems over a considerable 
space; when in a healthy condition, during the llains in parti- 
cular, of astonishing beauty; the finely-divided fronds, like 
expanded plumes, assuming then colours of strange metallic 
lustre, in which dark-blue, bronze, orange, and pale green are 
exquisitely blended. A very common plant in the gardens 
about Calcutta, growing most vigorously in situations of the 
deepest shade. It does best planted among large pieces of 
broken brick, the intervals filled up with leaf-mould. Propagated 
easily by cuttings in silver-sand during the Bains. 


POLYPODIACE.^. 

FERNS. 

Except in the Botanical Gardens the number of Ferns met 
with in the gardens of Calcutta is but scanty, though a good 
many more might be cultivated with perfect success, were it 
thought worth the trouble and expense to introduce them. In 
my opinion nothing can surpass in beauty a choice assortment 
of these plants tastefully arranged and in a healthy condition, 
and it seems strange that the ornamental glass Fern-cases, now^ 
so common in England, have not betu introduced generally 
into the halls and drawdng-rooms of Calcutta, to which they 
would be admirably adapted. Ferns of many kinds,” Mr. John 
Scott observes, “ may be grown in Betel -houses, but for a general 
collectio^n of trojucal species glass structures are absolutely 
necessary, in order that their young and tender f t’onds may be 
shielded fromtthe scorching influence of the atmosphere through- 
out the Hot season.” Tliere are notwithstanding several species 
which will thrive satisfactorily enough under the shade of a 
verandah among other potted plants, and it is by the contrast 
afforded by their foliage there that their beauty and grace can 
be more especially recognised perhaps than in any otlier situa- 
tion. To confine them to Betel-houses, if intended for decoration, 
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is unquestionably to sacrifice in a great measure the object for 
which they are grown. 

The soil in wliich, according to my experience, Ferns thrive 
b(»st is a mixturd of Cocoa-nut fibre and leaf-mould with sand. 
jMr. John Scott recommends a compost, one-half pieces of 
charcoal of about the size of a bean, and equal parts of vege- 
table mould, sand, and potsherds, and that repotting should be 
done in the Cold season. 

They are usually grown in pots. Place three or four large 
pieces of brick at the bottom of the pot, so as to fill it more 
than a third way up. Upon these lay the Cocoa-nut fibre, 
scattering it over with leaf-mould as the pot is gradually filled 
to the top. The Fern may then be planted, and a few large 
pieces of brick should b(3 laid on the surface of the soil to keep 
it fixed and steady. With few exceptions they may be multi- 
plied easily by division. 

Ferns may «also be raised from seed. The plan perhaps best 
to be pursued is to fill a shallow pot with the materials and in 
the manner just described, finishing wu*th a smooth layer of 
sandy leaf-mould within an inch of tho top. Lower the pot 
into \vater to the rim, till the water, rising through the hole at 
the bottom of the pot, soaks the whole of the contents. Then 
take it out, scatter the spores lightly over the surface, and cover 
with a piece '^f glass. When the soil appears to be getting dry 
dip the pot again into water as before. 

Since the forijicr edition of this wwk was issued several 
hundred species of Ferns have been introduced into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, a full account of which, as well as of their 
mode of cultivation, has been given in a contribution to the 
‘Journal of the Agri-IIorticultural Society,’ by the curator, 
jMr. John Scott. To this those who desire to grow Ferns as 
a speciality would do well to refer. All I can attempt in a 
limited work of this kind is simply to give little more than an 
enumeration of such as have come under my notice as being, 
from their dwarfuess and elegance, best suited for ornamental 
purposes. Several of these are already in cultivation in this 
country, and there are few, no doubt, but what might be. 


Hemionitis : Drymoglossum. 

H. cordata and D. piloselloides, natives of Bengal, are curious 
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for their fronds being like ordinary leaves, but otherwise are of 
little interest. 

. Gymnogramme. 

IMany species of this genus are of great beauty, being dwarf 
and remarkable for the fronds being covered with a farinose 
powder, and known in cultivation as Gold and Silver Ferns. 
G. chrysophylla is considered one of the most beautiful Ferns in 
cultivation ; others noteworthy are — 

G. tomentosa ; ochracea ; Martensii ; calomelanos ; flavens ; micro- 
phylla ; pulchella, white powdery ; and triangularis, sul])her-powder. 

Nothochlcena. 

Elegant dwarf Ferns, with fronds having a scaly or woolly 
surface, remarkable amongst which are — 

N. lanuginosa ; sinuata ; rufa ; trichomanoides ; and most b(}au 
tiful of all, N. Eckloniana. 


Polypodium. 

A very extensive -genus, the several species of which vary 
much in aspect one from the other. Upon the whole not 
amongst the most ornamental. IndigeiKUis about Calcutta are 
P. proliferum; P. glabrum; P. adnascens ; and P. quercifolium. 
Natives of India and notfid for tlunr size and beauty are P. 
Wallichii; P. Horsfieldii; P. Lobbianum; and P. coronans, with 
tall, slender, rod-like stipes, and fan-shaped palm-like fronds. 
Others noteworthy are P. albo-squamatum ; sub-auriculatum ; 
plumula; pectinatum; setigerum; semiadiantum; eriophorum ; 
tenuisectum; dareaeforme. 

Cheilanthes. 

Ferns of small growth, delicate texture, and exquisite beauty, 
notable amongst which are C. argentea, the varieties of which 
are familiar in Assam under the name of Gold and Silver ferns, 
from the pfblverulescence on the under side of their fronds; 
C. elogans; radiata; multilida; farinosa, var, Mexicana; myrio- 
phyila, very lovely ; and lendigera. 

Adiantum. 

An extensive g:enus of most beautiful Ferns. There is a 
considerable sameness in their general aspect, so that for 
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oriiamental purposes a few would suffice. Their tender stipes 
resemble blacky horse-hair, to which the delicate green pinnae 
are prettily attached. 

A. lunulatum, a fovely species found about Calcutta growing 
out of old walls. Sterile fronds a foot or more long, with the 
piiiniT) sessile, form loops over the spot where they grow by 
inserting their ends and taking root*in crevices. The plant 
with fertile fronds has much larger pinnae, and might easily be 
taken for a distinct species. 

Worthy of note for grace and beauty are A. pedatum ; 
cuneatum; formosum; hispidum; Capillus Veneris, a British 
species; concinnum, perhaps the most beautiful; villosum.; 
cristatum. I^attdy intrcidiiced are A. Farleyense and A. fulvum. 

Pteris. 

P. amplectens. — A common wued about Calcutta ; fronds pin- 
nate with the pini:a‘ live or six indies long, of the form of a 
blade of grass. A spare dark corner in the garden should 
always be assigned to this handsome Fern, as a frond or two 
inserted in a bouquet has a delightful effecit. 

Among many of this genus of little interest may be mentioned 
for their beauty, P. semipinnata ; leptophylla; Cretica, var, albo- 
lineata; quadriaurita, «. var. argyrea, yS. var. leucophylla; y. var. 
multifida; podophylla; aspericaulis, mr, bicolor; serrulata, a. var. 
cristata, var. polydactylon. 

Aspienium. 

A very extensive genus of Ferns, varying much as to aspect, 
s{)ino having their fronds entirely simple, and some finely 
divided. - ' 

A. nidus, var. Australiacum— Spleenwort. — A 
truly noble and most ornam('ntal Ferh,’^vith fronds a yard or 
more long, somewhat like those of a Plantain, but ta})eriug to a 
point; of purest pale applc-^recn, against which* their dark 
chocolate ribs and bases form a handsome contrast ; long culti- 
vated about Calcutta, where it thrives well in a pot or in the 
border under shade. 

Amongst those most remarkable for dwarfness and the ex- 
quisite beauty of their finely-divided fronds are A. cicutarium ; 
umbrosum ; Fabianum ; laserpiUfolium ; viviparum ; Belaiigeri ; 
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brachypteron ; rachirhizon; mucronatnm ; deliculatulam ; adian- 
tioides; Halleri; rutaceum; ferulacenm; formosum; balbiferum; 
prsemorsum. * 

Actiniopteris. * 

Curious and most intei'esting Ferns resembling minute Fan- 
palms. A. flabellata is a native of India, said to grow on old 
walls at Agra. 

Onychium. 

0. lucidum. — A Fern of exceeding beauty, with pinnatified, 
spray-like fronds ; native of Nepal, and thrives well in Calcutta 
gardens. 

Nephrodium. 

Contains some very beautiful species, among which are 
N. invisum; latifrons; recedens; sanctum; molle, var. corym- 
biferum. 

Aspidium. 

Upon the whole not very ornamental Ferns. 

1. A. proliferum.— A beautiful species, with large, finely- 
divided, plume-like fronds ; thrives well about Calcutta. 

2. A. squalens.— A common Fern, tolerably pretty, the frond 
consisting of the midrib, with a row of green comb-like teeth on 
each side. 

A. Klotzchii and A. denticulatum are very graceful and feathery ; 
and A. triangulare ; A. falcatum, says Sir W. Hooker, coveted by 

Fern-growers for its beauty. 

« 

Davallia. 

Among the handsomest Ferns of the order. Some two or 
three species from Port Blair have been long in the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society’s Garden. These, like many of the genus, 
have white woolly stems about the thickness of a man’s little 
finger, whieh lie flat upon the ground or the object that supports 
them, in delightful contrast with the elegant verdant plume- 
like fronds. 

Especially to be noted for their beauty are D. affinis ; cana- 
riensis, the Hare’s-foot Fern; ciliata; leucostegia; stenoloma; 
bollata ; and elegans, var. dissecta, a truly lovely object as seen 
clinging to a log some six feet high. 
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Alsophila; Gyathea. 

Genera consisting principally of tree Ferns, some few of which 
have been introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but 
are too large and coarse for a private garden. 

Trichomanes. . 

The most delicately beautiful of all the Fern tribe. They 
require constant humidity and shading, and great care and 
attention to cultivate them successfully. Amongst the most 
ornamental are T. pinnatum; crispum; Leprierii; Mallingii; 
spicatum; Javonicum; Bancroftii; Spruceanum; pluma. 

Gleichenia. 

SirW. Hooker states of 6. dicarpa that “no Fern at Kew 
is more admired for its graceful form, with tender feathery, 
drooping branclilet.s;” and of G. flabellata, with its large, dat(*- 
palm-like fronds, that ‘‘Kew does not boast a more lovely 
Fern.’’ 

Lygodium. 

L. scandens— Climbing Fern. — A native of Mysore; thrives 
well in the locality of Calcutta ; a slender, graceful, climbing 
plant, with exquisite filigree-like fronds. 


ENDOGENS. 

GRAMINACEiE. 

GRASSES. 

Very few plants of this order -are suited for the garden; and 
most that are worth cultivation are best kept in pots, as when 
grown in the border they present a wild, weedy appearance. All 
propagated easily by division. • 

Arundo. 

1. A. versicolor— E ibbon-Grass — Gardener’s-Garters.— / 
This pretty striped Grass, so useful for giving beautiful effect 

a bouquet, is a common plant in gardens in most parts of Tm^ia. 

2. A. Donax.— The name seemingly of a very handsome ^rass 
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lately introduced, much like the precetling, but with stouter 
stems, and more than six or seven feet liigh. 

' Gynerium. 

G. argenteum— Pampas Grass. — This noble and truly orna- 
mental Grass, bearing panicles like large silver-white feathers, 
on stems as much as ten or twelve feet high, has been raised 
from seed in the Botanical Gardens, where it is found to thrive 
satisfactorily. 

Bambusa. 

BAMBOO. 

Baits, 

In tliose parts of India where Bamboos are less common than 
in Bengal, a small clump is a very ornamental object in gardens 
that have room for it. B. aureo-variegata has been introduced 
from Europe, and there exist there many varieties which might 
prove d(‘sirable. 

B. nana.— A dwarf species which, as Dr. Roxburgh observes, 
makes a beautiful hedge. Propagated by cuttings. 

Apluda. 

A. aristata.— A pretty plant when grown in a pot, resembling 
a diminutive Bamboo, about a foot and a half high. 

Andropogon. 

1. A. ShcBnanthus— Lemon-Grass. — Common in gardens in all 
parts of India, cultivated, for the fine fragrance of the leaves, 
which are often used for flavouring custard. 

2. A. Martini— PiONSA-Grass. — Native of the hilly parts of 
the Deccan ; famous for the fragrance of its leaves, from which 
a fine-scented essential oil is extracted, considered a specific for 
rheumatism. 


ARACEAi]. 

Arum. 

1. A. pictum.— Grown in a pot is a beautiful plant for the 
dei,;oration of a verandah. The central portion of the large 
arrow-headed smooth leaves is of a pure pale rose-colour, losing 
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itself gradimlly into the dark verdant green of the e^lges. The 
leaves die down in iha Cold weather. It puts fortli its flowering 
spatlie in April, whicli is of a pallid-green colour, and of no 
interest. To develt)p the leaves to their full perfection of beauty, 
it requires a good light soil, rather rich, and an abundance of 
water and shnde. Easily propagated by offsets of its roots. 

2. A. Dracunculus. — A Cape rhizomatous plant, the principal 
beauty of which consists in its smooth, upright, bright-green 
stem, strangedy spotted and mottled with white like a snake ; 
boars in IMai-ch a large chocolate-red spathed flower, emitting 
an intolerably offensive smell. It blossomed wdth me the first 
year of its being brought from the Cape; and the rhizomes 
produced fine plants a second season, but after that perished. 

The leaves die down in April ; and the same mode of culti- 
vation, in every respect, is suited to this plant as that recom- 
mended below for the Eicliardia. 

Alocacia. 

1. A. metallica. — Native of Borni?o; accounted in Europe a 
magnili(.*ent plant for its leaves, which are of the form and size 
of the noble, though very common, Mun-Kachoo, with a rich 
bronze-coloured surface. It has of late been introduced into 
Calcutta, as well as the four following species: 2. A, argyro- 
neura; 3. A. marmorata; 4. zebrina; 5. A. Veitchii syn, of A. 
Loweii, has narrow javelin-headed leaves, dark green, with 
white veins. 


Colocasia. 

C. odorata. — A native of Eegu; described as growing with a 
caiidex of three to six feet high, and from four to six inches in 
diameter, crowned with a head of large narrowly-cordatc? leaves 
on stout footstalks ; a jdant of truly noble aspect. The fragranco* 
of this species renders it very desirable. The diffused odour 
resembles that of Mignonette, but on nearer contact that of 
some Orchids. Under the name of Arum odorum it is met with 
here, but only in a dwarf, unthriving state. 

Caladium. 

A genus of tuberous-rooted plants, natives principally of the 
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Brazils and Amt^zous, of recent introduction into Europe ; 
eminently beautiful for the remarkable manner in which their 
spacipus arrow-headed rich green leaves are spotted and blotched 
with white or white and red. They seem all to thrive exceed- 
ingly well in this country, and some few of them may be 
looked upon now as all but indispensable ornaments of the 
verandah. They are best kept entirely in tlie sliade, and under 
shelter. When in vigorous growtli they require abundance of 
water, and are benefited, it is said, by a liberal supply of liquid 
manure. Upon the leaves beginning to fade at the end of the 
Eains water should be withholden, and they shouhl be put 
away in their pots, just as they a^'c, in some dry place. About 
the middle of March, when they begin to start again, they 
should be turned out of their pots, and i*epotted in fresh soil 
with the crown of the bulb above the soil. 

The young oflshoots tliey may have made should be cut off, 
and potted in pure sand till they have made roots, and then bo 
repotted. They require a light, not over-rich soil. If a thin 
layer of charcoal powdered is laid on the soil in the pot, the 
glowing colours of the leaves are said to be considerably 
heightened. 

In Vol. I., new series, of the ‘ Agri-Horticultural Journal ’ a 
description is given by Mr. S. Jennings of as many as thirty-five 
of these plants, nearly all distinct species ; and in the English 
plant-lists are set down full as many more, hybrids or varieties. 
The w^hole of these are or may be in India. I have not space 
to describe them, nor even to give their names, nor would 
’it be worth while if I had, I just describe some five well- 
knoWn and handsome kinds, to give a notion of the general 
character of alL Several now pass under the name of Dieffen- 
bachia. ^ 

1. C. amabile.— Leaves bright green with irregular blotches of 
white ; nervures greenish white. 

2. C. argyiites.— Leaves of a cheerful flat green, covered with 
large irregular blotches of dead silver white, with numerous 
spots of the same on their borders. A small plant, and, in my 
opinion, about the most beautiful of all. It is rather delicate, 
and apt to perish during its period of rest. 

3. C. Belleymei.— Leaves wavy at the border; bright green, 
bespattered with irregular white spots and daubs of red. 
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4. C. Chantini.— Leaves bright clear green, densely speckled 
with white ; iiervuro crimson ; very gay and beautiful. 

5. C. Wightii. — licaves clear pea-green, sprinkled here and 
there with crimsoA and white blotches ; a very beautiful ^ant. 

Richardia. 

R. Ethiopica- PiG Lily. — A most, noble object when in 
blossom, wdth its large, pure white, wash-leather-like spatlie 
surmounting its great luxuriant, dark-green arrow-headed leaves. 
A native of tlie salt-inarslies at the Cape. Quite naturalised 
seemingly at Ootacamund, but very rarely seen in blossom in 
Calcutta. I liavo raised plants in abundance from seed from the 
Cape, and been so fortunate as to have tlie plant in blossom two 
years from the time of sowing. Sir J. Paxton’s directions for 
the (ailtivation of it in Europe apply equally well to this country, 

“ In potted plants the leaves generally begin to decay about May, 
wlieji move tlie pot into open air, and give plenty of solar light, 
and only suflicient water to prevent the loaves from dying off 
suddenly. VVluni the leaves are coyipletely withered, remove to 
where it (?an bo pi eserved from wet. Sjiriiikle the soil occasionally 
to prevent it from becoming dnst dry. Jn November pot it, and 
water more liberally. Soil, sandy loam, with slight admixture of 
leaf-mould and rotten manure.” 

While in vigorous growth put the pots in pan-feeders, con- 
tinually suj)j)licd with water, in a situation where the plant may 
have as much light as possible, short of absolute sunshine, which 
would turn the leaves brown. It blossoms at the end of March. 
During the Rains the dormant rhizomes are very apt to rot ; 
therefore, if they are kept wet at all, they are better preserved 
perhaps by being exposed coniimially to the rain than by being 
subject to the stale moisture of any covered place. It is said 
to “ grow as an aquatic, placed in its pot at the bottom of a 
pond not deeper than three feet.” rrop.igated easily by divi- 
sion in October when the plants are repotted. * , 


. rANDANACE^il. 

Pandanus. 

P. odoratissimus— Screw Pine. — Keora — Kehikee . — A large 
shrub, ten or twelve feet high, native of Bengal, and very com- 
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mon ; named in reference to tlie curious screw-like arrangement 
of its long, spine-edged, sedge-like leaves on the summit of the 
sterns.^* It extends over a large space by sending down aerial 
roots from its branches. Blossoms during the* Rain season witli 
panicles of large white, sheath-like leaves, enclosing spongy- 
looking bundles of closely-packed minute flowers. Dr. Roxburgh 
says : — 

“ It is the tender white leaves of the flowers, chiefly those of the 
male, that yield that most delightful fragrance for which they are 
so universally and deservedly esteemed. For of all perfumes in the 
world it must be the richest and most j^owerful.” 

It appears to thrive best in h'w swftmpy ground. Where a 
garden is of extent large enough to admit it, the exquisite 
sandal-wood-like perfume of its flowers renders it very desirable. 
Propagated readily by cut lings. 


PALMACE.E. 

PALMS. 

Tlie Palms, with few exceptions, are not well suited for the 
garden. AVhen arrived at maturity tliey talce up far too much 
room, and in my opinion are not tlien very ornamental objects 
there. It is in their young condition that they are so graceful, 
when the leaves are situated only a short distance from tin? 
ground; for in the full-grown trees the long pole-like naked 
sterns, it must be owne<l, are exceedingly ugly, so much so indeed 
as to detract altogetlier from the beauty of the handsome head 
of fronds by which they are surmounted. 

They are propagated by seed, which may be sown in jx)ts. 
The young plants are put out in the situations intended for 
them v^heij about a foot and a'half high. 

The following appear about the only ones admissible in a 
garden. t 

Areca. 

1. A. oleracea — Cabbage Palm. — Is, as I think, when about 
eight or ten feet high, the handsomest far of all the Palms. 
Nothing indeed can surpass it in stateliness and elegance, the 
only part of the stem visible above the earth being the long, 
smooth, bright-green, gracefully-formed portion just below the 
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fronds. When the trunk grows up and displays itself at its 
full height, the beauty of the Palm is mainly gone. 

2. A. Catechu— Betel-nut Palm— Soopdra. — ^Tliis by many 
is considered theinost graceful and elegant of all our Palms. 
It has the merit of being one of the smallest, and may therefore 
be admitted into gardens of but moderate extent. Mr. Bterkhatn 
observes : — . 

“ I have seen Palm-trees in the South-Sea Islands, many kinds 
ill the forests of South America, and in India; but of the wliole 
tribe the Betel-nut J^alm is certainly the most elegant and beauti- 
ful. Dr. Hooker likens it to an arrow shot from heaven, raising 
its graceful head and feathery ciowu in luxuriance and beauty 
above the verdant slopes.” * 

Arenga. 

A. saccharifera. — A beautiful and magnificent Palm, throwing 
up erect from the sides of the trunk its enormous shining black- 
green leaves, liich take a graceful plume-like curve towards 
tlie summit. This has a fine ornamental effect when grown by 
the entrunce-gato to a garden. , 

Caryota. 

C. sobolifera.— G rows with a group of stems in the manner of 
a Bamboo, and boars curious leaves of the size of a man’s hand, 
wliicli have been aptly likened to a fish’s tail. A small clump 
kept within bounds would, no doubt, have an ornamental effect. 

Calamus. 

UATAN. 

Bet 

Some of the different kjnds of Cane are pretty when young, 
but are of far too rambling a- habit to be adapted to a garden. 

Livistona. 

L. Mauritiana.— A beautiful Palm, and a truly delightful orna- 
ment when, as it is occasionally seen, grown as a young plant 
in a large flower-pot. The way in which the broad, graceful, 
plume-like leaves overlap one anotlier and dispose themselves, 

♦ ‘ Travels in Peru and India,’ p. 349. 
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venders it eminently handsome. When large it resembles very 
much the common TAr-tree. 

Chamaerops. 

C. Martiana. — Very beautiful for its leaves, wliich are borne on 
long footstalks, arid are fan-formed, with the ribs projecting like 
spikes to a great distance all round from the body of the leaf. 


BllOMELIACEiE. 

Ananassa. 

A. sativa : var. striatifolia— The Sthipe-leaved Pine Appi.e. 
— Native of Malacca : rarely, if ever, known to blossom hero ; 
but a most beautiful plant for its leaves, which are marked 
longitudinally with stripes of primrose, red, and deep green. 
It looks most handsome when cultivated in a pot. The soil 
for it I consider best is a mixture of leaf-mould and sand 
in which an abundange of Cocoa-nut fibre is incorporated. 
Propagated by division. 


£chmea. 

A genus of plants with strap-formed, undulating, clasping 
leaves, bearing, in August and September, compound spikes of 
crimson bead-like buds, surmounted by small unj)retendiiig 
flowers. Cultivation the same as for the last. The two follow- 
ing are to be seen in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

1. iS. fulgens. — With broad thick leaves and ilower-stems, and 
buds of a coral-crimson throughout. 

2. iE. discolor. — A more slender description of plant, with the 
flower-buds tipped with dark purple. 

Billbergia. 

Plants witli thick sticculont aloe-like loaves ; should be grown 
in pots, with the same mode of culture as the foregoing. The 
following are met with in the Calcutta Botanical Curdens. 

1. B. bicolor. — Bears in April middling-sized white flowers; 
of little merit. 2. B. tricolor ; 3. B. vittata ; 4. B. melanantha. 

5. B. P3nramidalis. — Bears in February bright pink flowers. 

6. B. zonata.— Bears in the Hot months small white insigni- 
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ficant flowers ; but is ornamental for the curious ash-coloured 
zigzag bands upon its leaves. 

Pitcairnia. 

A genus of plants with sedge-like leaves, bearing during the 
Hot and Kain Seasons liaiidsome racemes of large tubillar bril- 
liant crimson flowers. Not particular as to soil, though probably 
that recommended for the preceding plants of this order would 
suit them best. ]\[ultiplied to any extent by division. 

1. P. bromelisBfolia. — The largest growing plant of all, and best 
adapted to the open border; conspicuous for the white, mealy 
ap[)oarance of the under-surface of the leaves. 

2. P. Olfersii. — Has broad leaves, and is in most respects 
similar to the preceding. 

15. P. punicea. — A inindi smaller plant, and preferable to all 
perlia[)s for the size of the flowers and the compactness of the 
racemes. 

4. P. integrifolia. — Has narrow leaves without spines on their 
edge as those of other species have.. The racemes of flowers are 
long, lax, and diffuse, and consequently not so handsome as in 
some other species. 5. P. fruticosa. 

t). P. latifolia. — Described as producing a bunch of from fifty 
to sixty flowers of a dazzling red. 

7. P. Altensteinii, — Said to bear a thick short flower-stalk, 
supporting long tubular yellowish-white flowers, contrasting 
finely with their dazzling crimson velvet bracts. 


A:\IARYLT JDACE.Tl 

A very numerous order of bulbous plants, most of which'at 
different periods appear to have been introduced into this 
country, though but a very limited number have long survived. 
Some have proved unsuib?d to the climate, and soon perished. 
Some have continued to thrive for many years,* but without 
ever producing a flower, and so at last have become neglected 
and lost. Some few are indigenous to this country, and these 
blossom beautifully each season without any GS[)ecial care being, 
required in their cultivation. Those that are natives of the 
Capo of Good llopo almost all fail of blossoming here ; and the 
trouble and expense of importing them to grow near Calcutta is 
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nniformly attended with ill-success * and disappointment. 
Possibly, however, many might succeed in the North-West 
Provin^ces. 

Galanthus. 

G. nivalis— Snowdrop. — Is only mentioned . to state that 
though the corms may easily be procured in a perfectly sound 
condition from Europe, there is not the remotest chance of their 
ever producing flowers here. 

Leucojum. 

K aestivum — Snow-flake. — Bears flowers very similar to those 
of the Snowdrop. Hr. Yoigt mentions that it blossoms here in 
the Hot season. * I have not seen it. 

Amaryllis. 

1. A. belladonna— The Belladonna Lrr.Y.— Boars flowers 
much like those of an Hippeastrum, and 2. A. JosephinsB.— Cape 
bulbous plants cultivate ! with no success here. 

Zephryanthes. 

SWAMP-LILY. 

Small plants bearing, when in full leaf, during the Rains 
beautiful lily-like flowers, one on a scape. A mark should bo 
set in the border where they are grown, or they are liable to be 
destroyed on the ground being dug up wlnm they are out of leaf. 

1. Z. carinata, — Has narrow grass-liko leaves, and bears largo 
rose-coloured flowers. 

2. Z. rosea. — Has flowers very similar to but smaller than 
the last.' 

3. Z. tubispatha.— Bears pure white flowers, not unlike those 
of a Citocus. 

Habranthus. 

A genus of plants producing .flowers very similar to those of 
the preceding, and seemingly succeeding well here, as Dr. Voigt 
enumerates as many as seven species which blossom during the 
llains. 

Sprekelia. 

1. S. formosissima— .T ac0b.®a Lily.— P roduces large, beauti- 
ful, curiously-formed brilliant crimson flowers, without tube. 
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boriio vertically upon the S(‘ape in the manner of a cockade ; a 
very common plant in the gardens at Ootacamimd, and not un- 
common grown in pots in Calcutta, where it blossoms in the Hot 
and Rain seasons.® On the hills it loses its leaves in the Cold 
weather, as it does in Europe ; but here it retains them all the 
year through. The plants, liowever, would possibly blossom 
better if, by withholding w^ater and by* exposure to the sun, they 
were brought for some time into a dormant state. Mrs. Loudon 
says that tlu? bulbs will flower beautifully merely covered with 
damp moss and suspended. 

2. S. Dalhousiese. — Has much broader leaves than the last, 
and bears in April pure white flowers with long narrow petals, 
of not much beauty. 

Hippeastrum. 

KXK.IITS STAU-LILV. 

Tjarge bulb^ us ])lants (often set down in catalogues under the 
name of Amaryllis) with long strap-formed leaves, which die 
down in the Cold weather, and do not appear again till after the 
plants have flowered in March. The flowers, borne generally 
tive in an umbel, on jtT' scape about fourteen inches long, are 
large, of Lily form, with the jointed divisions of the corolla 
deejMy coloured in such a way as when looked into to present 
the a[)pearanco of a star. The diflerence between many of 
them is very trifling. Nearly all thrive to perfection in this 
country. Dr. Voigt states that in Dr. Carey's garden at 
Serampore there were’ formerly .as many as seventy-four crosses 
and hybrids, appearing in all their beauty during the Hot and 
first part of the Rain season. They may be grown in very largo 
pots, but are the better for being plantial out in beds devoted 
entirely to them. They require little care in their cultivation ; 
but no doubt removal into a fresh situation every two or three 
years would be beneficial. 

’ 1. H. fulgidum. 2. H. reticulatum. 3. H. equestre majus. 4. 
H. stylosum. — Are common in the Calcutta gardens, and bear 
flowers very similar to each other, with the limb of the corolla 
scarlet upon a greenish-white tube. 

5. H. ambiguum. — With flowers nearly white. 

6. H. Johnsonii. — A very handsome and distinct hybrid, with 
the segments of the corolla deep crimson, and the tube white. 
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Vallota. 

V. purpurea. — A Cape bulb ; bears, when the plant is in full 
leaf, flowers of a brilliant scarlet, similar in form to those of the 
Hippeastrum ; but will not blossom hero. 

Lycoris. 

1. L. aurea. — Native of China; bears an umbel of several 
large golden-yellow flowers, somewhat of a Lily form, in August 
and September. 

2. L. radiata. — Native of Japan; produces in August and 
September large dull crimson flowers. 

Nerine. 

A large genus of Cape bulbs, including N. Sarniensis, the 
Guernsey Lily, bearing umbels of beautitiil flowers, with their 
corollas divided into narrow wavy segments. None, I believe, 
have been found to blossom in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

Crinum. 

Dr. Voigt in his catalogue enumerntes as many ns thirtyr 
three species of this genus, exclusive of varieties, besides thirty 
hybrids and crosses, as cultivated in the gardens at Sorarnpon^, 
and nearly all blossoming in the Kain season. A largo portion 
probably of tliese are not to be met with now either there or 
in any other garden about Cahmtta. Indeed, between most of 
them there is so great a similarity that all but a limited few may 
’be dispensed with in any but a botanical garden. 

1. *C. amcenum. — Native of Sylhet, in muddy creeks ; has narrow 
leaves a foot or two long ; bears in April and May, a scape about 
a foot Ipng, with an umbel of four to six large white flowers. 

2. C. defixum — Soolc-durshun , — Has very narrow leaves from 
one to three feet long. Scape with umbel of six to sixteen large 
white flowers, very fragrant, especially at night. 

3. 0. brevifolium.—Native of Mauritius ; leav( s lanccolar, broad ; 
bears in the Hot and Rain seasons scapes with ten to twelve large 
white, faintly-fragrant flowers. 

4. C. longifolium.— Native of Rcngal swamps ; leaves two to 
three feet long; scapes with eight to twelve large white fragrant 
flowers. A common species, found in nearly every garden; 
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blossoms (luring tlie Rains. If, when tho first flower of the umbel 
opens, the scape be cut and brought into the house and put into 
a glass of water, the remaining flowers will continue opening in 
succession for soteral days, scenting tho rooms, particularly at 
night, with their most delicious odour. 

5. C. lorifolium. — Native of Pegu ; bears at tlie close of the Rains 
umbels of twenty large white fragrant flowers. 

6. C. Sumatranum. — Bears at various seasons scapes with 
umbels of from ten to twenty large white fragrant flowers.- 

7. C. canaliculatum.--L(3aves from three to five feet long, and 
three to four inches broad ; scapes about twc) feet long, bearing 
iirnb(ds of about forty middling-sized, pure white, long-pedicded, 
sweetly fragrant flowtus. 

8. C. latifolium.-^ -Native of Bcmgal ; leaves one to three fe('t 
long, and three to five inches broad ; bears a scape one to two 
feet long, with large ])ale-roso faintly 1‘ragrant flowers, in the 
Rains. A plaet of imm(msc size, with nothing corres])onding to 
recommend it. 

9. C. Zeylanicum.— Bears flowers* almost exactly the same as 
the last. 

10. C. superbum.— Native of Sumatra; root of many fleshy 
ramous fibres, with scarcely any appearance of a bulb. Stem 
short, from twelve to eigh.t(‘en iiudies high, and as thick as a 
man’s leg ur more ; scape about three or four feet long, bearing 
umbels of from twenty to thirty very long pedicled, rose- 
coloured, delightfully fragrant flowers. Pr. Roxburgh says : — 

“It thrives luxuriantly in the Calcutta Butanical Gardens, and 
is the largest and by far the most beautiful sj^ecios of Crinum I 
have yet met with ; and if the fragrance of its iimuorous large 
flowers is taken into account, it is probably' tho most desirable of 
all the tribe.” 

11. C. Asiaticum toxicarium. — Leaves from three to four feet 
long, and from five to seven inches broad ; scape bears uml>els 
of as many as fifty large white, nearly scentless 'flowers. Dr. 
Roxburgh says : ‘‘ Its immense large, beautiful, smooth, deop- 
green leaves make it conspicuous and dcsirahh' in tbe llower- 
garden.” 

12. C. augustum. — Dr. Roxburgh states : — 

“This magnificent plant from tho Mauritius has been intro- 
duced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, whore it blossoms at 
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various times throughout the year, hut with the greatest luxuriance 
during the Eains ; the scapes are as thick as a cliild s wrist, above 
three feet long, and of a dark reddish-purple colour. The umbels 
bear about thirty, sweetly fragrant, rosy floworj^, on pedicles from 
one to two inches long, and coloured like the scape.” 

13. C. scabrum. — A small phmt; bears in Mareli umbels of 
about five erect dingy-wliite flowers. 

Hffimantlms.. 

The several species of tliis genus are natives of the Cape; 
and j\Irs. Loudon states that tlie only really beautiful one is 
H. multiflonis. Dr. Voigt enumerates four species introduced 
into this country, which he says liad not llowc'red. 

H. virescens: var, albiflos. — Mrs. Loudon says : “ This certainly 
has no pretensions to be considered ornamental at all.” Jhit, 
in my opinion, its small size and neat ciliated leaves render it 
a fiir more desirable plant than many of th(i Crinnms, the flowers 
of which its own much resemble. A most hardy plant, outliving 
almost any treatment. *T<vo bulbs I brought from the Cape, 
and had in my possession six years, only blossomed once 
during the time, and that was in August, after exposure to very 
heavy rain. SEr. Villet states that it requires a moist liglit soil. 
No doubt it should be encouraged to become dormant in the 
Cold months. 

Cyrtanthus. 

A genus of very handsome Cape bulbs; rarely, if ever, 
blossoms here. 

Eurycles. 

E. Amboinensis. — A large bulbous plant; native of Aniboyna, 
not uncommon in the gardens of Calcutta. Grown in a large 
pot ; its principal point of ornament is its large, handsonnq 
roundish, cordate folding leaves. Bears in Slay and June 
scapes with *a head of several white middling-sized flowers. 
Mrs. Loudon says : “ It possesses the curious property of the 
seeds germinating in the capsule, and even producing small 
bulbs there, which protrude themselves as soon as the capsule 
becomes sufficiently ripe to burst.” In small or weakly plants 
the leaves die down in the Cold season, and do not appear again 
till late the following Hot season. In repotting the bulb care 
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slioiilfl be taken not to injure the larp:e tbii^k fibrous roots, or it 
will be mueh retarded in its alter growth. 

Eucharis. 

E. Amazonica. — An exceedingly handsome plant, native of 
Urazil, with large ovate-lanceolate leaves a foot and a half long, 
of a fine deep green. Sends up in tfie Cjld months a scape 
b(»aring five to seven large pure-white sweet-scented flowers; 
propagated easily by st*p;iration of the bulbs in October. It 
requires abuinlance of water. 

Pancratium. 

8KA-I)AFFODIL. 

A genus of bulbous plants, bearing large white bell-form 
fugitive flowers. 

1. P. Zeylanicum. — A common plant; grows in the border of 
most gardens ; bears solitary flowers of feeble but agreeable 
fragrance, which generally open in the evening after heavy 
rain. 

2. P. fragrans.— Oifiers little from the preceding. 

15. P. maritimum. — Well known as a native of the sands on 
the shores of the Mediterranean; is mentioned by Dr. Voigt as 
blossoming here in the Rains. 

Hymenocallis. 

H. speciosa. — An elegant plant, with handsome foliage of thick 
wide leaves; flowers borne upon short scapes in large dense 
heads, pleasingly fragrant like those of tlie Petunia; blossoms 
in December. 

Ismene. 

I. calathina— Peruvian Daffodil. — A plant of no great 
merit; bears in May flowers similar to those of Pancratiumf 
white, solitary, very fragrant. Like Eurycles, said to have the 
property of producing bulbs in the capsules. 

• Narcissus. 

The numerous species and varieties of this well-known genus ' 
I have found thrive and blossom to perfection in tlie North- 
West Provinces. But in the vicinity of Calcutta their cultiva- 
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tion is rarely, if ever, attended witli satisfliction. Dr. Voigt 
states, that out of thirty-five species which had been introduced 
into the Serampore Garden during a period of seventeen years, 
only one had flowered, and continued to do sc. When residing 
at Howrah I procured from England a large quantity of bulbs of 
tlie different sorts, and though they reached me in the season- 
able moiitli of October in sound and excellent condition, few 
blossomed at all, and tliose that did produced but the very 
poorest flowers. No better success, I have understood, lias 
attended the cultivation of those which liave been brought down 
from the Hills. 

They require a light .^uil of vegetable mould and decayed 
cow-manure loosened witli sand. The bulbs should be planted 
three inches deep ; the larger ones singly, and the smaller, such 
as Jonquils and J loop-petticoats, three in a j)ot. They need 
little or no water till they liave well started, and if they do not 
start as soon as might be expected they must not be impatiently 
watered to induce them to do so, or tlioy will be very likely to 
rot. Once in vigorous growth they require to bo well watered 
continually till the leaves, turning colour, show that the bulbs arc 
about returning to rest again. Water must then be gradually 
withholdeii, and when the leaves are dead discontinued alto- 
gether. 

1. N. Jonquilla — Jonquil. — This is the only species I have 
had any success with near Calcutta. 1 procured bulbs from 
England some years ago, and they have thriven and blossomed 
well every Cold season since, with their small pretty bright- 
yellow flowers. 

2. * N. Tazetta. — Has white flowers with palo-yrdlow cup. Dr. 
Voigt states that this flowered, and continued to do so in the 
Seramgore Garden. 

Alstromeria. . 

A genus 5f curious and interesting plants, distinct from any 
of the preceding of this order in having, for the most part, 
fibrous roots without bulbs. Their leaves have the i)eculiarity 
of taking a twist just at their footstalks, and always* presenting 
their under surface upw^ards. They are said to do best plantecl 
as deep as eight or ten inches in the soil. 

2. A. psittacina. — Has clusters of bulb-like roots, and sends up 
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stems about fourteen iuehes high, wliicli pro(lu(?e in March 
ilowers with their lower part of a vivid crimson and the ends of 
the petals of leaf-green colour. I brought down plants of this 
s 2 )e(*ios from Ootac^uiund, which have thriven well and blossomed 
ycnirly ever since. 

Olivia. 

1. C. nobilis, and 2. C. Gardeni: — Ca*pe bulbous plants, bear- 
ing lieads of beautiful tubular drooping flowers, have of late 
been introduced ; as well as Imantapliyllum cyrtahthifolium and 
I. miniatum, but I know not with what success. 

Agave. 

Plants with largo, fl(\sliy, thorny-edged leaves, producing 
gr(*onish unattractive flowers. A. bulbosa is of late introduc- 
tion. 

A. Americana variegata— American Aeoe. — Leaves creamy 
white, striped with given ; has a noble aspect grown on a lawn 
Ayhere there is {)lenty of room ; delights in brick rubbish in 
which abundance of leaf-mould is incorporated. 

Littaia. 

L. geminiflora. — A curious plant, with large porcupine-quill- 
liko h‘aves covered with whitish hairs ; throws uj) an immensely 
long sj^ike of rather large greenish Ilowers: not blossomed here 
that I am aware of. 

Fourcroya. 

F. Cantala. — Often einjdoycd as a hedge, its thorny leaves ren- 
dering it an imjienctrable barrier; being of comparatively low 
growth it has the advantage of not impeding the view or screen- 
ing otV the air. • 


IllIDACEdv 

Nearly all of this order are bulbous or rhizomatous plants; 
many natives of the Cape of Good Hope, the cultivation of which 
in Bengal is for the most ^lart rarely attended with success, it 
is not worth while to mention many more than what are known 
to thrive and blossom satisfactorily here. 
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Cipura, sytu Marica. 

Plants much resembling the Iris in regard to both flowers and 
leavea Tlie fngitiveuess of their flowers is their great detraction. 

1. C. Northiana. — Bears in the Hot montljs large delicate yellow 
flowers. After flowering the flower-stem bends downwards till its 
summit touches the ground, where it rests, and eventually throws 
out roots, thus forming an independent plant. When grown in a ‘ 
pot it is easily propagated by placing a pot by the side tilled with 
light sandy soil, into whi(*h the flower-stalk may be bent down. 

2. C. humilis. A small pot-plant; bears in March pretty 
middling-sized l^o\^ers with blue petals, yellow in the centre. 

0. C. plicata. — A small plant with grass- like leaves; does well 
planted out in the border. Upon the sim going down during the 
Hot months, it bursts info a profusion of blossom with surprising 
siuideiiness, and looks remarkably pretty, bearing white flowers 
of the size of a shilling. 

Iris. “ 

Dr. Voigt enumerates, as piany as thirty-six species introduced 
into Bengal, a very small number of which probably are in 
existence here now. Not more than two or three are worth 
cultivating, as the rest seldom if ever blossom. 

1. I. Chinensis. — Bears in February and Jlarcli large, pale, 
violet-blue flowers, pencilled witli yellow ; .a common plant in 
gardens in all parts of India, but seems to blossom far more 
freely in the North-West Provinces tluin in the locality of Bengal. 

2. 1. Nepalensis. — Picars in Fc3bruary bright azuro-bluf> flowers. 

3. 1. Susiana— (hiALCEDONiAN or Widow Jets.— W hose 
large flowers,” Mr. Delamer remarks, “marbled or veined with 
a diill-greyish purple-brown suggest the idea of the hues of 
mourning.” When at Ferozepore I procured from England 
rhizomtjs of this plant, wliich throve and blossomed beautifully. 
I obtained plants also at Howrah, but liad ]io succ* ss with them 
there. Requires a light and rich soil, but much moisture is 
said to be injurious to it. 

4. 1. Persica — Persian Ieis. — A small bulbous plant, said to 
bear pale blue flow^ers (if delightful fragrance ; requires a light 
sandy soil, and is impatient of wet. I have imported bulbs of 
this plant, but had no success with them. 

5. 1. xiphium— S pamsh Iris: and 
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6. I. xiphioides— English Iris.— Bulbous plants with grass- 
like leaves. Of these there is a vast number of varieties cultivated 
in the gardens in England. They do not boar being kept long 
out of tlie ground.# Of a large assortment 1 prtieured when at 
Ferozepore, though apparently perfectly sound, not a single one 
started, but remained for months in their pots, till they eventually 
perished. Of a collection I imported •at Howrah all came up 
pretty well, and many flowered, but not at all satisfactorily. 

7. I. moroBoides.— Thrives and blossoTus \yell in Calcutta, 
b(^aring very beautiful white flowers in tln^ Hot season. 

Tigridia. 

T. Pavonia.--TjGEn-FLowKU. — A large bulbous plant; bears 
great gorgt^ous but most fugitive flowers, with bright scarlet 
petals, and tla^ centre spotted like a leopard s skin. Dr. Voigt 
states tliat it hlossums here in July and August, but I found no 
success whatever with the bulbs I brought down from Ootaea- 
imind, wliore it thrives W(3ll and is met with in abundance. 

• 

Pardanthus. 

P. Chinensis. — Leopard-flower. — An herbaceous plant witli 
iris-like leaves; bears during the Rains an upright stalk two 
feet high, and upon its summit several middling-sized dull 
orange-colour- *d flowers with scarlet spots ; a common plant in 
all gardens in India. 

Babiana. 

A numerous genus of Cape small bulbous plants, bearing 
middliiig-sized beautiful flowers, but not cultivated hero, I 
believe, with any success. 

Gladiolus. 

swonn-FLAG. • 

Of this genus of bulbous plants the number of hybrids and 
varieties that have been raised by cultivators ih Europe is 
almost endless. It is on(3 of tlui few Cape bulbs of the order 
which thrive to satisfaction in, this country; and a selection 
of good varieties once procured may be preserved with little 
difficulty from year to year. They may be planted either in 
pots or in the open ground towards the end of Octob:3r, They 
require a soil principally of sandy loaf-moiihi. They should be 
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planted as niiieli as six inches deep, otherwise the new ccrin 
wliich forms above the old one is apt to push above ground. It 
is recommended to put a layer of sand over the conn wdien 
planted an inch thick. They blossom in March. After flowering 
the leaves gradually die down, and then the pots with the 
dormant corms should be put in some j>lace where they may 
remain dry till the time eomes round to pot them afresh. 


Sparaxis. 

A genus of Cape bulbous plants of small size, bearing abundant 
flowers of great beauty. Some four or five are mentioned by 
Dr. Voigt as succeeding in this country and blossoming in 
February and March. The cultivation of tlicm is much the same 
as that of the Gladiolus. The following are given as the finest. 

1. S. lineata. — Flowers white with pale-green eye, clouded with 
black. 2. S.—grandiflora.— Flowers purple with white rim ; of 
extraordinary beauty. 3. S. tricolor. — Flowers very large ; orang (3 
and yellow. 

Ixia. 

Cape bulbous plants, betwecui which and the last there is but 
a slight botanical dillerenc^e. The cultivation is the same. Some 
succeed and flower well in this country. Those considered finest 
are: — 1. I. Helleni. 2. I. fle?:uosa. — Flowers, white, rosy-striped. 

3. I. viridiflora. — Flowers green, star-formed, with purple eye. 

4. I, Trichonema rosea. 

Crocus. 

The cultivation of the English Crocus has never, that I am 
aware of, been attended witli success in this country. 

C. sativus— Saffron. — Of this very beautiful species I obtained 
bulbs /rom a friend brought from Cashmir, which blossomed to 
perfection in my garden at Ferozepore. 


MUSACEiE. 

Heliconia. 

H. buccinata,— Native of Amboyna; has something of the 
appearance of a Plantain ; leaves three or four feet long and a 
foot broad, very rigid and erect in their growth, with large pale 
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protuberant >ribs, and footstalks four or five feet long, clasping 
each other in the lower part of the plant, whence they spring : 
a plant of most noble aspect, but requires much room, and to 
be grown in an open situation where no part of it is concealed. 

Strelitzia. 

A genus of plants natives of the Cal)e, in the highest estima- 
tion in Europe for what are considered their gorgeous flowers. 

1. S. angustifolia. — An uninteresting plant with narrow, rush- 
like leaves ; met with in the Botanical Gardens. 

2. S. reginae. — Accounted a magnificent j)Iant in Europe for its 

shapeless flowers, in my opinion more singular than beautiful, 
having their sepals resembling so many orange-coloured splints 
of (liflerent forms, bundled together with two arrow-headed 
dec[)-purple petals, and projecting from a narrow spathe six 
inches long. The plant has been exhibited in flower at tlie 
Calcutta shows, but is a rarity. Said to be raised most readily 
by seed, obtained through impregnating the stigma when the 
plant is in flower. • 

Urania. 

U. speciosa, aim. Ravenala Madagascarensis — Traveller’s Tree. 
— The I'ollowing is a condensed description of this plant as 
given by SEr. Ellis : — ^ 

“ The tret^ rises from the ground wdili a thick succulent stem, 
from the centre of ’^^llich it sends unt long, broad leaves like those 
of lli (3 Plantain, only less fragile, and rising not round the stalk, Imt 
in two lines on opposite sides. The tree presents the appearance 
of a large open fan. Many of the trees are at least thirty feet from 
the ground to tlio loAvest Icjxves. 1 frequently counted from twenty 
to twenty-four leaves on a single tree, the stalk of each leaf being 
six or eight feet long, and tlio broad leaf itself four or six feet more. 

“ This tree has been most celebrated for containing, oven during 
the most arid season, a largo quantity of pure fresh water in the 
thick firm ends of the stalks of the leaves, supplying to the 
traveller the place of wells in the desert.” * 

Small plants, four or five feet high, are not uncommon in 
gardens about Calcutta. Easily propagated by division; but 
bears too great resemblance to a Plantain to be regarded as 
ornamental in this country. 

* * Madagascar,’ p. 802. 

2 A 
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ZINGIBERACE/E. 

Globba. 

Few of the species of this genus are of much importance in a 
decorative point of view. 

1. G. subulata. — Native of Chittagong, — 

“ Blossoms,” Dr. Roxburgh says, “ during the Hot season, with a 
constant succession of flowers from tlio extremities of tlie lengthen- 
ing branches of the panicles for nearly two months ; which renders 
this lovely plant one of the most charming of the whole order I 
have yet met with. Flowers small, beautifully purple, with the 
lip deep orange yellow.” 

2. G. spathulata.— Native of Sylhet; described by Dr. Rox- 
burgh as a beautiful species, with large azure-coloured radical 
inflorescence ; blossoms in April, when the foliage appears. At 
the beginning of the Cold season it perishes down to the root. 

Curcuma. 

TURMEUIC. 

A numerous genus of plants with ginger-like roots, sending 
up naked from the ground, about nine or ten inches high, thick 
spikes of flowers, the principal beauty of which consists in the 
large, gorgeous-coloured bracts. There is a great sameness 
between many of the species. The following are perhaps those 
most deserving of cultivation. 

1. C. Zerumbet.— L oxg Zedoauy. — B ears in April, before the 
leaves make their appearance, flower-spikes with tlie tormiiuil 
tufts of barren bracts, contrasting prettily with the pale-yellow 
and green of the lower fertile ones. Leaves large, lanceolate, 
and handsome ; fragrant when bruised. 

2. C. Roscoeana.— Native of Pegu, Sir J. Paxton’s description 
of this plant is : — 

“ Floral envelopes gorgeous scarlet : blossoms yellow : continues 
in flower mofe than two months without beginning to fade. Plants 
kept in dull situations flower feebly, and are pale and dingy. Jt 
requires strong solar light to elicit the scarlet colour of its 
blossoms. A plant of dwarf habitude and noble foliage,” 

3. C. comosa. — Native of Burmah. Dr. Roxburgh says of 
species : 

^PP^y far the most beautiful and the largest of the genus I have 
foot bi 
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seen : bears in May, before the appearance of the leaves, sliort- 
scapcd, large, cLavato sxnkes, with the fertile bracts of a beautiful 
pale xunk, and the barren ones of a lovely rosy red.” 

• 

4. C. Zedoaria.-*-WiLD Turmeric — Eed Zedoary. — Native of 
Bengal : common in gardens about Calcutta. Scape rises befortj 
the leaves in the Hot season as thick as a man’s forefinger, bear- 
ing beautiful large, rosy, tufted spikes* Dr. Roxburgh says : — 

“This xfiant, when in flower, is highly ornamental, few sur- 
passing it in beauty ; at the same time it possesses a considerable 
degree of delicate aromatic fragrance.” 

Kaempferia. 

A genus containing several species of tuberous-rooted plants, 
the pretty delicate flowers of which are produced so close to the 
ground that unless the jfiants arc grown in pots they are lost to 
sight. Their leaves die down in the Cold weather, when the 
roots may be se['arated and repotted in a light good soil. Not 
more than about the two following, wdiich are very common, are 
met with generally in the gardens fu India. 

1. K. rotunda. — Bhooin-elmmpa » — A plant with large oval- 
lanceolate leaves, which die down towards the end of November, 
and do not appear again till after the plant has finished flower- 
ing in April. Flowers, with two jictals white and two deep 
lilac, of moderate size, borne not more than two or three inches 
from the ground, in a crowded manner, opening day by day in 
succession in the morning and fading by the evening, and 
diffusing a most exquisite fragrance. 

2. K. Galanga. — Has roundish loaves ©f a beautiful refreshing 
green, overlapping each other, and lying flat upon the ground, 
and forming a delightful relief to the delicate flowers, which 
seem just to rest upon them. The flowers, of a peaijy white 
with two purple spots, are borne throughout the Rains, and are 
quite scentless ; but the root, as well as the leaves,^when bruised 
has a fine fragrance. 

3. K. sp. — A very pretty species — is to be seen in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens — ^in all respects similar to the last, 
except that the Howlers are entirely purple. 

Hedychium. 

Dr. Voigt enumerates as many as twenty-four species of this 

2 A 2 
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genus, all natives of Nepal and tlio Khassya Hills, not more 
than some three or four of which appear to be known in the 
Calcutta gardens now. They all have ginger-like roots. Their 
stems, witli their sheathing lanceolate leaves, die down partially 
iu the Cold weather, which is the proper time for separating 
the roots and planting them out in a well-manured soil. They 
are too large to be grown 'satisfactorily in pots. 

1. H. coronarium.— Garland-flower. — This is a very com- 
mon plant, accounted the finest of all the species, and (certainly 
one of the loveliest ornaments of the garden. The numerous 
stems, about three feet high, rise in succession during the Rains, 
bearing on their summit dense bracteal heads of large pure 
white llowers, which emit a delightful fragrance, particularly of 
an evening, for a long distance around. Bears seed abundantly 
in the Cold season. 

There is a variety with yellow flowers. 

2. H. chrysoleucum. — Bears flowers nearly of the same size as 
'those of the last, described by Curtis as “very liaiulsome, deli- 
ciously scented, of a [vure white, bright orange in the disk, and 
the anthers and filaments a very de(*p orange.” 

3. H. flavum. — Ur. Roxburgh calls this a charming species, 
and says : — 

“ It differs from II. coronarium in regard to its flow^ers, wliich 
are about onc-third smaller, and partake not only of the yellow 
colour of those of Michelia Champaca, l)ut possess even their 
peculiar fragrance, only in a less powerful, and tlicrofore more 
grateful, degree. In stature and leaves both species are alike. A 
native of Sylhet, and blossoms in the Bains.” 

4. H. angustifolium. — Has very narrow leaves, and stems about 
three feet high ; bears during the Rains spikes of small, narrow- 
petalled, pale dirty-red, scentless flowers of little beauty. 

Alpinia. 

A genus oT plants with largo lanceolate leaves, some bearing 
very beautiful flowers. They soon overspread a large extent of 
ground, and, on that account, are apt to be rather troublesome 
in a garden. They can bo multiplied to any extent by division 
of their rhizomatous or ginger-like roots. 

1. A. nutans.—Bears drooping compound racemes, about a 
foot long, of very beautiful flowers, somewhat of the size and 
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form of the Foxglove, with bracts and calyces of a pure pcai-ly 
white, the edg(3S of the flower tinged with pink, and the interior 
orange. In blossom most of the year. Thrives best in ^wampy 
ground. Grows to six feet high or more, and so soon extends 
over a large portion of ground, that it is unadapted for a small 
garden. 

2. A. punicea. — Native of Sumatra f a stately species ; bears 
largo flowers, of colour of the finest carmine, in the hot months. 

3. A. Malaccensis. — Native of Chittagong. Dr. Eoxburghs 
description of this species is, — 

“ That the loaves arc lanceolate, about two or three feet long: 
flowers very largo, pure smooth shining white, except the iimor 
border or labium, which is a beautiful mixture of orange and 
crimson. The most beautiful of the whole genus, even surpassing 
A. nutans.” 

4. A. Allughas.—A common plant, Dr. Roxburgh says, near 
( -alcutta, in low juoist places among brushwood. Leaves lanceo- 
late, polished. Flowers, beginning of the Rain season, large, 
numerous in succession, of a beautiful rose colour, inodorous. 

5. A, mutica. — Dr. Roxburgh describes this as bearing 

“Large numerous drooping flowers at the beginning of tho 
Rains. Calyx longer than the corolla, pure white. Corolla-lip or 
inner border large, elegantly variegated wdth crimson and yellow, 
surrounded with an orange-coloured edging.” 

(5. A. calcarata. — An interesting plant about three feet high, 
bears in the Hot season rather large flowers, buff colour, striped 
with purple. The wliole plant, though aromatic, has a strong 
smell of tallow. 

Costus. 

1. C. speciosus. — Native of Bengal; a common plajiit, often 
nud with growing wild in swampy places. When in blossom 
during the Rains a most beautiful object. The dyrk ricdi green 
of tho large lanceolate leaves, the deep crimson of the bracteal 
heads, which are as large as a man’s closed hand, and the pale 
lavender-coloured flowers, full five inches across, form together 
a most delightful combination of colour. 

2. C, argyrophyllus. — Bears during the Rains largo white 
flowers, but is of little merit as a garden plant. 
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MARANTACE^]. 

Maranta. 

There seems every reason to believe that the introduction of 
all the beautiful-leaved plants of this genus would be attended 
with perfect success. They would require a light soil, moisture, 
and shade. M. rosea, Lindeni, virginalis, zebrina, and Van Den 
Heckei have been exhibited at Calcutta. As remarkable for 
their beauty may be mentioned M. regalis ; M. Warscewiczii ; 
M. fasciata; M. Porteana; M. pardina, producing showy yellow 
flowers ; M, abo-lineata ; and M. villata, very lovely, perhaps the 
handsomest. 

Phrynium. 

P. dichotomum. — Native of llengal: a shrub four or five feet 
high ; bears in the Hot season very pretty and delicate win to 
flowers of moderate ^ize by twos on a stem, but not in sufficient 
number to relieve the dense mass of foliage. P. villosatum is 
also met with at Calcutta. 

. I 

Calathea. 

A genus so closely allied to Maranta that the several species 
of each are often confounded. It contains many beautiful- 
leaved plants, which no doubt would succeed admirably in this 
country if introduced. In the Jardin des Plantes at Paris I 
noticed the following as especially beautiful: C. picturata; C. 
micans ; C. omata picta ; C. argyraea ; C. eximia ; and C. pulchella. 

1. C. zebrina.— Z ebha-plant. — N ative of Brazil: bas been 
described as “ one of the handsomest stove-plants in existence 
in' respect to its foliage, which is large, velvety, and heautifully 
variegated with dark green and a paler tint.”* Plants are to 
be met with in some of tlm gardens about Calcutta, but they 
certainly do not realise so favourable a description, the green 
upper surface of the leaf being of a dead hue, and the stripes, 
tWgh distinfct, not sharp and vivid. The lower surface of the 
leaf, which curls over partially from the base a short way 
upwards, is of a dull purple. It bears clumps of pale purple 
flowers, situated close upon the ground, about the beginning of 
the Hot season. 

2. C. bicolar and C. 'V7arscewiczii are met with in Calcutta. 

* Glenny's * Handbook to the Flower Garden/ p. 61 .. 
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Ganna. 

INDIAN SHOT. 

TJkulAihdr. 

A very numerous genus, between the several species of w^hich 
there is so great a similarity of character as to make it needless 
to retain in the garden more than some two or three of the best. 
They all have large lanceolate leaves, grow about three feet 
high, and arc apt to become exceedingly troublesome by 
throwing up suckers for a great distance around. Most easily 
propagated either by division of roots or by seed. 

C. Annoei. — Described as bearing a robust stem more than six 
feet high, with numerous heads of large flowers, orange-yellow 
externally, and orange-red within; C. gigantea, with scarlet 
flowers, and C. zebrina are mentioned in the ‘Gardeners’ 
Ghronicle,’* as most worthy of cultivation ; but I have not yet 
iiifit with either of these h(*re. The following are those I have 
observed in cultivation in this country : — 

1. C. Indica. — The well-knowm species, native of India, and 
louiid almost everywhere, constantly in blossom, with its small 
but vivid crimson-scarlet flowers. 

2. V(n\ lutea. — A variety with yellow flowers. 

Jl. C. Roscoeana. — Has orange-coloured flowers, spotted and 
striped with crimson. 

4. C. edulis. — Has small crimson flowers, with the lower lip 
striped. 

5. C. Achiras, — Has also crimson-scarlet flowers. 

6. C. Schubertii. — Has crimson-scarlet flowers, somewhat 
larger than any of the preceding, 

7. C. glauca. — Has narrow^' glaucous-green leaves, and bears 

rather large, pale, lemon-yellow flowers. • 

8. C. Warscewiezii. — This is beyond comparison the most 
beautiful of any of the species met with in India; bears brilliant 
crimson flowers, admirably set off -by the stems, which are of a 
rich chocolate-brown, as w^ell as by the leaves, which are striped 
and edged with the same colour, 

9. C. discolor. — Has large crimson flowers, with the leaves and 
stems somewhat similar to the last, but not so handsome. 


* No. I’of May Ibi, 1862 , 
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10. C. fiaccida. — This is a most beautiful plant, totally distinct 
from all the other species in the size and form of its flowers, 
which are of a bright yellow, and as large as those of an Iris. 

Besides the foregoing I find in Dr. Anderson’s catalogue, C. 
crenulata; C. Cubensis; C. diversicolor; C. esculenta; G. Lagu- 
nensis ; C. Lamberti ; and C. limbata, a species said to bo “ above 
all remarkable for its very large petal-like stamens of a lively 
scaiiet-red, with the borders of the limb surrounded with a 
golden-yellow band.”* To these may now be added some 
thirty named kinds raised from seed. 


OECniDACE/E. 

ORCHIDS. 

For the successful cultivation of the larger part of this 
peculiar and delightful race of plants an atmosphere eithm- 
naturally humid, or rendered so artificially, is absolutely 
essential. The Ivhassya Hills, Nepal, Assam, Java, and the 
locality of the Straits, are the native districts of large huiuImu’s, 
where the air is almost constantly saturated with moisture, and 
where they flourish in all their vigour and loveliness. Until 
recently in the locality of Calcutta there w(;re a certain few 
only that could be cultivated with much satisfaction. Numbers, 
it is true, were from time to time introduced, and seen to 
blossom beautifully ; but they were hero but the one season to 
perish and be gone before the next. More especially was this 
the case with many of the superb species impoi*tcd from 
tropical America and the Brazils. 

It was at onetime conceived that Orchids might be cultivated 
most successfully in glass conservatories, but it has been ascer- 
tained that, from the want of suflicient ventilation probably, such 
depositories are not w^ell suited to them. In the Betel-houses 
described at p. 36 the cultivation of nearly all has proved n 
complete success. It appears to mo that one main point in tlio 
treatment of Orchids, formerly not given due attention to, was a 
sufficiency of light. It is a mistake to think these plants li ve in the 
dark in their native localities, and that a situation where no sun 


♦ ‘ Le Bon Jardinier* pour 1866, p. 257. 
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ran ever reach them is the one best adapted to them. They 
live, it is true, in the shade cast by tlie foliage of tlie trees on 
wliich they are suspended, or beneath which they grow ; but that 
Ibliage is not altogether and at all times impervious to tlie rays 
of the sun ; and, moreover, when the trees lose their leaves during 
tlie Cold months the plants must needs be subject to a very con- 
siderable exposure to full sunshine. This would have the effect 
of ripening their wood, and thus causing them to bloom. It 
Ixicomes a question, then, whether there be not those which it 
would be desirable to remove from the Betel-house and subject 
to the full influence of the sun during at least some portion ol 
the Cold season. The success that has already resulted from 
growing them in Betel-houses is no doubt to be attributed to the 
glinting and subdued light of the sun that Mis upon them there, 
so similar to that shed through foliage upon them in tlieir state 
of nature during the larger part of the year. 

It may, howc^ver, be urged tluit some of the trees in tho 
j unguis where Orchids are found have dense foliage, which is not 
deciduous, and tliat beneath thein*4;lic plants can receive litth^ 
or no sunshine. This may be true of some species, and it must 
be left in great part to cnltivatiou to discover which, for unfor- 
tunately upon this point neither collectors nor writers supply 
any information ; and little more is known than just where they 
are brought from. 

TIjc following directions for propagating them, equally appli- 
cable hero as elsewhere, are given by Mr. B. S. Williams in his 
work, ‘ Tlie Orchid Grower’s Manual ’ : — 

“i. Some are easily increased by dividing them into pi eves, or 
l)y cutling the old pseudo-bulbs from the plants after the latter 
have done lloworing. Such plants as Bondrobium are increased in 
this w'ay. The best time for tliis is just as they begin to grow, or 
when they arc at rest. They should be cut through witti a sharp 
knife between tho pseudo-bulbs, being careful not to liariu tho 
roots. Each piece should have some roots attached to it. 'They 
should bo parted and potted, and receive no w^ater till they have 
begun to grow. 

“ ii. Dendrobium nobile, D. Pierardii, &c., are propagated : — 

“ 1. By bonding the old pseudo-bulb round tho basket or jiot in 
which they are growing. 

“ 2. By cutting old floworing-lnilhs away from the plant ; laying 
them on damp moss, and, when they nuike roots, potting. 
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'' iii. Dendrobium aggregatum, D. densiflorum, and similar, are in- 
creased fiy dividing tbo roots. 

'' iv. Afrides : Vanda : Angrascum : Saccolabium : Henanthera. 

“1. Cut oflF the top of the plant, just below th\3 first root, 

“ 2. Take young growth from the bottom of the plant. 

“V. Epidendrum: Cymbidium: CcBlogyne: Cattleya: Bletia: and 
man}’’ others. 

“ Divide into pieces with portions of the roots attached, and a 
young bulb on the pseudo-bulb.” 

Difierent modes of growing them are adopted, suited to the 
peculiar habit of eacli. Some thrive best fastened with moss 
upon the bough of a tree or upon a log, some in open-work 
baskets of wire or wood, and some few in pots. Illustrations of 
tliese ways of growing them are given in figures, 10, 17, 18, 
and 19. 

Instead of logs, Air. Jennings strongly recommends the use of 
square Teak slabs, as being light and capable of being hung 
upon the wall like pictures.. To these, he says, when fastened 
they readily attach tliemselves. 



Fij?. 16. 

The period of the year when the plants are at rest is the same 
here as in England : that is to say, from the beginning of 
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November to the end of February. The close of this period is 
considered the fittest time for repotting such as are grown in 
pots, — ^^Just as they begin to start into growth. Some, ho^fvever, 
consider the month of Juno or July preferable for the purpose* 
Previous to potting it is laid down as indispensable that they 
receive no water for a few days. They should be elevated some- 
what above the level of the pot. The principal point to be 
attended to is that they be provided with thorough drainage ; 
for although the plants are fond of moisture they never thrive 
except the water Ijas a free passage through the pot. In fact I 
miglit say tliat drainage is the one thing only to be kept in view. 
As a potting material Peat lias been much emjiloyed in England, 
and 1 am told by Mr. H. Jennings that lie went to the expense of 
liaving a cask or two of it sent out to him for the purpose ; but 
it prov(}d quite unlit for this country. Charcoal and liroken 
brick alone are the materials it has been found best to employ 
in India. The h riu of the pot used seems a mere matter of 
fancy ; though it is desirable to use one whose dimensions boar 
a suitable relation to the Orchid to lie grown in it. The mode 
of potting is very simple. Within the pot to be used jdace a 
smaller one turned upside down. Between tlie two pots put 
largo lumps of broken brick, or kuukur, and charcoal, and fill 
up to the rim witli pieces smaller and smaller. Upon those 
spread out the roots of the plants, and cover them with small 
pieces of the same material. To keep it steady, insert a couple 
of stout sticks to tie it to. 

When grown in suspended baskets, the baskets may be so 
(lesigiiod as to be very pleasing ornaments in themselves, 
according to the taste manifested in tlieir construction. The 
materials with which the baskets are filled will be much the same 
as those employed in the mode of potting above given. , 

To grow them on logs, they must bo bound on with copper 
wire, protected first with Moss or Cocoa-nut fibre. ^ 

When Orchids are in the condition of most vigorous growth, 
it is the driest period of the whole year. At this season, there- 
fore, when they are most craving of moisture, frequent waterings 
must be given them, to counteract the perfect state of dryness 
to which such thoroimh drainage would soon reduce them. And 
herein indeed seems to consist the main (iifliculty in their culti- 
vation — the making the drainage effectual, and the compensating, 
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by a seasonable fresh supply of water, for that wliieh by evapo- 
ration and drainage is so soon withdrawn. The clifliciilty is 
removed of itself when the Hot season is over and the liains 
have set in ; but then a difficulty of just the* opposite tendency 
occurs. The plants now do not dry soon enough : damp stag- 
nates, and mouldiness and rot ensue. The remedy is obvious — 
abundance of fresh air, afid all the ventilation possible. 

For watering Orchids, when the collection is large, a brass 
syringe made for the purpose is all but indispensable. They 
for the most part rest from growth during the two or three 
months of the Cold season, previous to which Avatering should be 
gradually more and more abstained from. 

But here I must not omit to mention what is perhaps the 
most important point of all in the cultivation of these choice 
plants, and that is — absolute cleanliness. In their native homes, 
upon the lofty trees of humid forests, very little dust can ever 
iind its way to them; whereas in the verandahs of houses about 
Calcutta tliey cannot remain many days before they become 
actually loaded with. dust and dirt. This as it accumulates must 
be most scrupulously removed. It is a work of patience, but it 
must be done. And no plan answers better for the purpose than 
to use a sponge and soap and tepid water, washing carefully each 
leaf of each several plant, both iipjier and lower surfaces, changing 
the water frequently as it becomes dirty. The loaves of an 
Orchid, particularly at the principal season of its grouth, should 
look clean and bright. Few seem to be aware how beautiful 
these plants may be thus brouglit to look, even when out of 
blossom. I need hardly observe that the cleansing wwk must 
be done with a light hand, and the plants subjected to iit> rough 
usage. 

Ilie jdants that I here bring to notice form perhaps but a very 
limited portion of those now met with in Cab utta ; but tlu'V 
include, I believe, the whole of those that jre in any way 
common, and may be cultivated with moderate care. There are 
very few but do beyond measure better in a Beted-house than 
elsewhere; and the rarer and more costly ones wdll not even 
exist any long time out of it. But for those who do not care to 
incur the expense and trouble of such a structure, there are still 
some very beautiful kinds which may be cultivated satisfactorily 
without one. 
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Dendrobium. 

A genus said to contain nearly four hundred species^ very 
many of which, and among the most beautiful of the whole order, 
are natives of the Assam Hills. They are found for the most 
part to thrive well in the locality of Calcutta. Several blossom 
with drooping festoons of flowers ; these it is best to grow in 
suspended pots or baskets. With some it answers merely to 
attach tliom to tlie limb of a tree, binding them on with a little 
j\[oss or Cocoa-nut fibre. 

1. aggregatum.— Flowers large, deep-orange, in large com- 
pact clusters ; a lovely plant, not at all uncommon in Calcutta, 
wliere it tlirivcs well. 

2. D. Andersonii.— Leaves smooth and bright green; blos- 
soms in June, with beautiful pure white strongly aromatic 
flowers. 

o. D. angulatuP' —Native of the Andanians; bears pretty pure 
white flowers of a dcdicious honey-scout, wliicli last only eight 
Jiours. • 

4. D. calceolaria. — A large straggling plant with rod-like 
striatetl stems, tliree to six feet long. Flowers bright yellow 
with two purplish brown sjmts on the lip. 

i5. D. Cambridgeanum. — Stems thick and nodose; flowers 
bright yellow with brown spots. . 

0. D, Clirysanthum.— -Nat ive of Assam ; a remarkably handsome 
plant for its rich thick glossy leaves, which set off admirably its 
line hii-go trusses of orange-coloured flowers. 

7. Dalhousianum. — Stems stout, smooth, ami plump, marked witli 

purple lines. Flowers in racemes, four inches across; creamy- 
yellow, tinged with rose ; lip yellow at the base, marked with a 
pair of largo crimson spots. ^ 

8. D. densiflorum. — Native of Sikira. Pseudo-bulbs club-shaped; 
terminal leaves fleshy. Flowers in dense drooping panicles, 
yellow with or.ange lip. 

9. D. Devonianum. — Native of Khilssya ; a slender plant. 
Flowers of great delicacy and beauty, having a large frilled 
white lip, tipped with crimson, and with two kidney-formed 
orange spots in the centre. 

10. D. Falconeri.— Native of Sikiin. Stems branched, very 
narrow ; strongly knotted, four feet long. Flowers white tipped 
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with purple ; Up white with rich purple blotch at the base, and 
golden margin. One of the finest. 

11. D. Farmeri. — ^In habit somewhat like densiflorum. Flowers 
looser, variable, pink and yellow. 

12. D. fimbriatum. — Native of Assam ; a splendid plant, pro- 
ducing large handsome trusses of bloom well relieved by the rich 
foliage. Flowers apricot-y ello w, two inches across. Var. oculatum 
w ith a kidney-formed blood-coloured spot on the base of the lip. 

13. D. formosum. — Flowers white w ith deep yellow stain on lip. 
Var. gigantiura from Burmah. 

'*^'14. D. Jenkinsii. — Native of Goalpara; a pretty, compact 
little Orcliid, with strap-like leaves, two or three inches long ; 
bears a pretty cluster of apricot-coloured flowers. 

J5. D. macranthum, s?/n. macrophyllum. Native of the Philip- 
pines. Flowers six inches in diameter, rosy-pink ; lip with decj) 
claret stain ; scent unpleasant. Tlie finest and largest of all. 

16. D. nobile. — Native of N. India. A lovely plant when in 
full blossom. Flowers two inches across, white, deeply tinged 
with violet, with tw^o club-formed deep purple spots on the base 
of the lip. There are Wallichii, Lindleyanum, and other varieties 
differing in colour. 

17. D. Parishii, — Semi-pendulous with thickish bulbs. Flowers 
numerous, beautiful rosy-purple. 

18. D. Fierardii. — Flowers large, French-white, borne in 
drooping festoons of blossom several feet long. A most beautiful 
Orchid, very common about Calcutta, where it thrives well on 
the bough of a tree. There is a variety, Latifolium, of double 
the size. 

.19. D. secundum.— Native of Borneo. Stems short and thick, 
with spikes of deep rose-coloured flow^ers. 

Others met with about Calcutta are : D. albo-sanguineum ; 
D. amoenum; D. chrysotoxum; D. ccerulescens ; D. crepidatum; 
D. cretaceum ; D. crystalinum ; D. Gibsoni ; D, Griffithii ; D. heter- 
ocarpum; D. infundibulum ; D. MacarthisB ; D. multicaule ; D: nodosum ; 
D. onosmum ; D. Faxtoxii ; D. primulinum ; D. speciosum ; D. tortile ; 
D. transparens. 


Cmlogyne. 

A genus of Orchids entirely Eastern, and most natives of the 
hills of India. The following are met with in Calcutta, 1. C. 
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media; 2. C. rigida; 3. C. nitida; 4. C. uudulata; 5. C. flacdda; 

6, C. ochracea ; likewise the two acconnted the most beautifiil, 

7. C. cristata, bearing racemes of fragrant white flowers, four 
inches across, witl\, beautiful yellow and orange stains on the lip ; 
and 8. C. odoratissima, unsurpassed for its fragrance. 

Epidendrum.' 

This genus, which is said to comprise above three hundred 
species, is confined almost exclusively to South America. Few, 
Mr. Warner states, are worth growing except for their fragrance. 
Those most distinguished for the beauty and size of their flowers 
are E. nemorale ; E. Skinneri ; and E. prismaticarpum, unknown as 
yet, I believe, in this country. The following have been 
introduced, of wliich the two last are not uncommon in Calcutta : 
E. vitellinum ; E. falcatum; E. polyanthnm ; E. macrophyllum ; E. 
cochleatum ; E. crassifolium, a free bloomer, bearing upright dense 
spikes of purpli-'h, rose-coloured flowers ; and E. ciliare, which 
bears white spider-like blossoms, two of the petals with pretty 
eyelash-like fringe. * 

Broughtonia. 

B. sanguinea. — Native of Jamaica. Pseudo-bulbs flat and 
round ; flowers blood-rcd ; thrives and blossoms well in Calcutta. 

Loelia. 

A South American genus, containing some of the most superb 
of the Orchids. L. anceps ; L. majalis ; L. purpurata ; L. super- 
biens, accounted amongst the finest, have been introduced of 
late into Calcutta^ as well as L. acuminata and L. autumnalis. 

Cattleya. • 

A genus closely allied to the above, and confined principally 
to Central America and the Brazils. The flowers they bear are 
accounted to be amongst the largest in the order, some being as 
much as seven inches across from tip to tip of the petals. The 
finest of all is C. Warscewiezii. Next to it stand C. Mossise ; 
C. labiata; C. crispa; C. Skinneri; C. Aclandiee; which have 
been introduced into Calcutta, and flower well in the Botanical 
Gardens. 
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Brassavola. 

A genus of Orchids of tropical America remarkable for the 
fragrauce of their flowers, with long-tailed petals. B. cncullata 
and B. glauca are met with in Calcutta. 

Fhaius. 

A "eiiiis of terrestrial Orchids, natives of the East, of which 
1 P. maculatus, with yellow flowers, and 2 P. Wallichii, with 
dull-orange or tawny flowers, are well known in Calcutta. 

Thunia, olim Phaius. 

T. Bensonii, and T. alba, which, Mr, Jennings tells me, grows 
well in the open ground, in broken brick beneath a Mango-tree, 
and displays its beautiful white flowers in J uly. 

Arundina. 

A. bambusoefolia. — A terrestrial Orchid, native of Nepal, 
nearly allied to Bletia, a slender, reed-like plant, not nncojn- 
mon ill Calcutta, where, in the month of September, it bears 
thin purple flowers. 

Bletia. 

1. B. hyacintliina. — A terrestrial Orchid; native of China; 
begins to start its conus about the middle .of November, wlieii it 
should be repotted; a good light leaf-mould soil, with plenty of 
<!rocks for immediate drainage, and broad, rather sluillow pots, 
are most suitable to it ; displays ^its abundance of bright pink 
flowers in February and March. 

2. B. verecunda, — A terrestrial Orchid ; native of the West 
Indies ; flowers very similar to those of the preceding, borne 
nearly always, but principally at the end of September, when it 
throws up long flowering stems three feet high, displaying 
their floweys in full beauty for more than two months; 
ripens abundance of seed during the Cold season ; cultivated 
as the last. 

Spathoglottis. 

S. Portuni. — A terrestrial Orchid; native of Hong Kong; 
flowers yellow, described as, in character, much resembling the* 
preceding. 
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Cyrtopera. 

C. flava, — Native of India; a terrestrial Orchid; flowers large, 
golden yellow, very beautiful upon their large spike ; grows in 
the ground of the common border, where its spike of blossom 
springs up in May, before any of the leaves appear. 


Vanda. 

1 V. gigantea. — A noble Orchid ; flowers large, thick-petalled, 
expanded, and somewhat resembling buffish-yellow butterflies 
upon their fine large, deep-green, handsome foliage. 

2 V. Roxburghii. — Native of Bengal ; often met with growing 
upon the boughs of Ulango-trees ; flowers above checkered with 
yellow and dusky ierruginous-piirple, beneath white; not 
attractive. There are several varieties ; one entirely of cream 
colour. 

3. V. teres. — Native of Assam and ][vhassya; a curious plant, with 
pale-green stem-like cylindrical leaves, which vary from the 
thickness of a cedar-pencil to that of a quill; flowers large, 
erect, very handsome, of a pale-rose colour ; the lip having the 
form of a monk’s cowl, large enough to hold a walnut, deep pink 
with dark bt^rs, tied on by two broad ribbons below the chin. 
Not an uncommon plant in Calcutta. 

4. V. cserulea. — Flowers borne in splendid racemes about a 
foot long, ten or twelve in each raceme ; having the general 
form of a star four inches across, with five wavy, pear-outliued 
rays, beautifully mottled by the reticulations being of a deep 
violet blue upon a paler ground of the same colour ; the base of 
the lip small, deep-purple, projecting from the centre of the 
flower. The flowers fade iii time to an almost pure wBite. In 
full blossom in November. Leaves strap-like, coriaceous, polished, 
and equitant. One of the loveliest and mo^t valued of 
Orchids. 

5. V. Cathcarti.— Native of Jynteah; flowers represented as 
very large, rose-coloured externally, petals yellow internally, 
densely striped with transverse lines of deep orange red. Dr. 
Lindley says : — ‘‘ No more remarkable Orchid lias been found 
in Northern India; and though not so showy as the gorgeoua 

2 B 
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Dendrobia (chrysanthum, Dovonianiini, Farmeri, &c,) amongst 
which it grows, it exceeds any of these in its singularity, and 
in its chaste, elegant appearance. 

6. V. cristata.— Native of Assam; a small plant, bears curious 
greenish-white flowers, remaining a very long time in blossom, 
and resembling somewhat a little bird striped with crimson 
sitting in its nest. 

7. V. Batemanni. — ^Native of the Philippines; stout, erect- 
growing plant, with thick straight leathery leaves. Flowers in 
large, erect spikes more than three feet long, creamy yellow 
mottled ; the reverse rose colour, two and a half inches across ; 
of leathery texture, lasting us long as two months, opening in 
June. 

8. V. Lowii, — NativeofBorneo; habit like that of Renanthora, 
but with larger leaves bonding gracefully over. Flowers borne 
on long pendulous racemes, sometimes eight to ten feet long, 
being of two distinct kinds on the same spike ; the lower ones 
of tawny yellow, the upper ones pale yellow mottled like 
tortoise-shell. 

9. V. caBrulescens. — Somewhat like V. csBrulea, but smaller; 
spike longer. 

10. V. Denisoniana. — Close in habit to V. Roxburghii : 11. V. 
Jenkinsii and 12. V. Bensoni. 

Renanthera. 

1. R. coccinea— Chinese Air-plant. — Native of Cliina; 
flowers with narrow, bright coral-red petals, of spider-like form, 
Borne during the Hot season in immense profusion, and in long 
succession upon their antler-like flowxr-steins. This plant is 
said to be one of the principal favourites in the gardens of the 
Mandarins. It thrives vigorously in the reginn of Calcutta, 
and blossoms to perfection bound to a large upright log by moss 
fastened with copper wire, and exposed throughout the year to 
the full power of the sun, as shown in Fig. 17. 

2. R. arachnites. — Called also Arachnis moschifera ; bears sprays 
of about twelve flowers, much like huge spiders, five inches 
across, of a lemon-colour with great purple spots, emitting a 
delicate scent of musk; considered one of the most remarkable 
of all the Orchids. This, like the last (as Mr. John Scott tells 
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me is the case with most of the China Orchids), requires full 
exposure to the sun. 



Eig. 17. Eig. VX 


Phalsenopsis. 

1. P. amabilis — Queen of the Orchids — Indian Butter- 
fey Plant. — Native of Amboyna; flowers very large, milk 
white, leathery ; lip marked with purple lines ; resembling a 
butterfly with expanded wings, lasting unimpaired fer several 
weeks. This most choice an<l magnificent plant is always 
grown fastened with moss and copper wire upon a log. It may 
be easily propagated, I am told, by binding a piece of moss 
round one of the joints of the flowering-stall?, which will emit 
roots, and may then be removed and attached in the usual way 
to another log. 

2. P. grandiflora.— Very similar to the last, but lip stained 
yellow. Mr. Warner states that as a rule the specimens from Java 
have larger flowers and longer spikes than the Bonieo form. 

2 B 2 
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3. P. Schilleriana. — A very beautiful plant for its flattened 
frosted roots, and leaves similar in form to those of the last 
marked ^with transverse bands and blotches of white. Flowers 
fragrant, pinkish-mauve, witli dark purple spot^j on the lip. 

4. P. Cornu-cervi. — Spikes of flowers flattened in shape like a 

stag-horn, small, yellow barred with brown ; not uncommon in 
Calcutta. • 

5. P. Lowii. — Flowers white with deep purple lip, leaves small 
and deciduous in the Cold season. 

6. Farishii. — A very small plant, wuth small but abundant 
white and purple flowers. 

7. P. rosea. — Blossoms nearly all the year round from the 
same spike. 

8. P. Manneii. — Flowers creamy yellow, small and incon- 
spicuous : abundant and thriving in the Botanical Gardens. 

9 P. Schumannii. — Leaves rich purple on the reverse, most 
profuse bloomer, with enormous branched spikes. 

There are besides these some six or seven species not intro- 
duced mentioned as natives principally of the Straits and Philip- 
pines. The great point to obtain success in the cultivation of 
these plants, Mr. Warner states, is to render the leaves healthy, 
by keeping them as well exposed to the light as possible. 

Saccolabium. 

Flowers generally small, but borne very numerously in large 
dense clusters of a plume-like form, most exquisite in colour 
and delicate in character. 

• 1. S. giganteum. — A magnificent plant from Burmah with 
broad, lightest green leaves; bears in December and January 
large, very fragrant flowers, white spotted with violet. 

2. S. ^ttatum («yn. S. retusum). — An old-established plant in 
Calcutta ; bears spikes of bloom a foot or more long of small 
white flowers Spotted with rose, described as assuming a tail- 
like, almost cylindrical form. Others known in Calcutta are : 
—3. S. micranthum ; 4 S. mimatum; 5. S. ampuUaceum; 6. 
S. Blumei ; 7l S. denticulatum. 

Aerides. 

Flowers resemble in general appearance those of Saccolabium. 
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“There is probably no genus among Orchids,” says Mr. 
Warner, “ the species of which are more generally ornamental 
— no species not worth growing. Even when not in bloom, the 
different species; all similar in habit, are all good-looking 
objects, from the pleasing disposition of their substantial-looking 
foliage.” 

1 . A. affine. — Native of Assam ; boars rose-coloured flowers. 

2. A. odoratum. — Native of Assam; bears pretty trusses of 
bloom with small white flowers tinted and spotted with pink, 
liaving the form of a curved horn, and diffusing an exquisite 
lemon-like fragrance. 

These two have been long well known in Calcutta. Of later 
introduction and all of great beauty are: — 3. A. Lobbii; 4. 
A. Fieldingii ; 5. A. quinquevulnerum ; 6. A. virens ; and 7. A. Lind- 
leyanum; the last in Mr. Grote’s collection, and spoken , of by 
him as perfection. 8. A. roseum and 9. A. suavissimum. 

Angrsecum. 

A, superbura. — Flo>vers large, white, remarkable for the length 
of the spur ; in one species as much as a foot and a half long. 

Cymbidium. 

1. C. aloifolium. — Native of India; flowers dull-purple and 
russet, not attractive ; a very common and hardy Orchid ; grow's 
well, left to itself, on the limb of a tree. To be met with also 
in Calcutta are the Indian species : 2. C. giganteum, with racemes 
of very large brown tesselated flowers; 3. C. Mastersii, with 
white fragrant flowers and rush-like leaves; 4. C. ebumeum, 
like the last, amongst the largest and sweetest of the genus, 
flowers large, radical, ivory-white, smelling like Lilac; 5. C. 
elegans with massive pendulous spikes of yellowish flowers. 
6. G. lancifolium. 

Grammatophyllum. • 

G. Finlaysonianum now called Bromheadia palustris. — Native of 
Penang ; an immensely stout-stemmed hardy Orchid ; has been 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens a great many years, but 
never flowered. 

Oucidium. 

A genus comprising more than two hundred species, confined 
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entirely to tropical America. Many arc natives of the mountains 
and require no very high temperature. The few comparatively 
known in Calcutta, are : — 1. 0. ampliatum ; 2. luridum; these two 
are well established, and flower regularly; 3. P. crispum; 4. 0. 
bicallosum ; 5. 0. lanceanum, accounted the most beautiful of all ; 

and 6. 0. papilio, the fiimous Butterfly-plant. 

« 

Stanhopea. 

Plants remarkable for the way in which they thrust their 
spikes of flowers through the bottom of the baskets in which 
they are suspended. S. martiana and S. tigrina thrive well, and 
have flowered in the Botanical Gardens. 

Calanthe. 

1. C. vestita. — A terrestrial Orchid, native of Maulmein ; 
throws up in the Cold season a spike of large milk-white 
flowers, with deep rosy eye. There is a variety with a yellow 
eye. 2. C. masuca.v-Native of Northern India, bears purplish 
flowers in a hyacinth-liko spike. 

Limatodes. 

L. rosea. — A terrestrial Orchid, nearly allied to the last ; very 
chaste and beautiful, when in the Cold season it sends up its 
deep rose-coloured flowers with crimson spot in the centre. 

Vanilla. 

* The different species of Vanilla are said to do best potted in 
moss, the pots well drained with potsherds, witli a trellis for the 
plants to be trained upon. They are also very ornamental 
when nicely trained upon a long upright log of wood with the 
end securely fixed in a flower-pot for a stand, as s een in Fig. 17. 
They should Ibe fastened on with a little moss or Cocoa-nut 
fibre. Cultivated in this way I have seen beautiful flowering 
specimens at the Calcutta shows. They are easily propagated 
by cuttings of the stem taken off at a joint. The following are 
pretty common in Calcutta, and bear greenish-white flowers : — 
1. V. albida; 2. V. aromatica; 3. V. grandiflora; 4. V. ovalifolia; 
5. V. planifolia, which emits a delicious fragrance at night. 
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Anaectochilus. 

1. A. setaceus. — A terrestrial Orchid, native of Ceylon, where it 
is called the King of the Woods, and grows commonly in the 
hedgerows. 

“The flowers are not at all heantifnl, hut the leaves are the 
most hoautifiil of all the loaves in the world. The ground colour 
is of a dark velvety green, tinged with a metallic lustre, curiously 
inlaid, as it were, 'with streaks of golden network.”* 

One of our rarest and choicest plants, always grown in a pot 
under a bell-glass; but the management of it with success has 
hardly yet been ascertained. 

2. A. Dawsonianus. — Native of Indian Archipelago ; leaf four 
inches long, rich olive-brown with reddish golden veins. 

3. A. Ordianus. — Native of Singapore. Rhizomes thick as a 
man’s little finger ; leaves bright metallic green, with delicate 
golden lines ; sijuilar in shape and habit to the last. Both are of 
more robust habit than any other speedes, and are deciduous in 
the Cold season, when they re(iuir(j rest. 

Cypripedium, 

LADV’S-SLIPrER. 

A genus of most interesting terrestrial Orchids, formerly found 
very diflicult to preserve, and consequently great rarities in 
Calcutta; but now, since cultivated in grass conservatories, 
thriving well and blossoming beautifully in the Cold season. 
The following are those commonly met with : — 

1. C. venustum. — Native of Nepal and the Khassya Hills; a 
small very handsome plant, with the underside of its leaves 
prettily tesselated with purplish bfack ; produces curious large 
white and russet-green flowers, spotted and striped with purple. 

2. C. insigne. — Native of Nepal; leaves pale grqen, somewhat 
similar to the above; flowers large, pale tawny-green, with 
spotted lid. C. Maulei is a variety with larger flowers of richer 
colour. 

3. C. concolor. — Native of Maulmein ; a very beautiful phint, 
with strap-shaped, smooth, polished-green leaves, mottled with 

* * Collage Gariluucr’s Dictiouai'y.’ 
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whitish markings; bears large, handsome, primrose-coloured 
flowers. 

4. C. Hookeri. — Somewhat like the last, only with markings 

more decided. , 

5. C. niveum.— Native of Maulmein; snow-white. 6. C. 
hirsutissimum ; 7. C. purpuratum. 


COMMELYNACE^. 

Tradescantia. 

T. discolor. — SpiderWout. — A plant about two feet higli, 
very ornamental for its sharp-pointed leaves, resembling thos(i 
of the Yucca, of a deep verdant green, bordered with rich 
crimson ; nearly always in blossom, with small white insignifi- 
(?ant flowers, produced in a crowded manner, between two large 
bracts resembling a half-open bivalve shell attached to the 
stem. 

Cyanotis. 

C, vittata. — (sya. Tradescantia zebrina), — A small branching 
prostrate, exceedingly beautiful plant, with deep rich purple 
stems ; leaves purple, striped with greenish-grey, three inches 
long ; flowers violet-coloured, small, and insignificant, 

Dichorisandra. 

D. ovata. — A herbaceous plant in the Botanical Gardens; 
native of Brazil, ornamental for its ovate lanceolate leaves of a 
purple shot-green, and pea-green stems marked with olive bars. 
Blossoms with a large head of deep-blue flowers. 


OEONTIACEiE. 

Pothos. 

1. P. scandens. — A parasitic, rooting upon trees in the most 
shady forests of Amboyna ; well worth cultivating as a pot 
plant for the very ornamental character of its foliage ; leaves 
lanceolate, two or three inches long, supported on pretty broad- 
winged foot-stalks. A light fibrous soil, such as is used for 
Orchids, would no doubt suit it best. 
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2. P. argyrsea. — A small plant with beautiful silvery leaves ; 
exhibited occasionally at the Calcutta flower-shows. 

3. P. («yn. Scindapsus) gigantea. — An immense climbing epi- 
phytal plant, with foliage much like that of Beaumontia, but 
with the leaves much larger and of a dark polished green. It 
is sometimes seen attached to large Banian trees, hanging upon 
them like a splendid curtain, and hasf then a truly magnificent 
appearance. 

Anthurium. 

Epiphytal plants cultivated only for their ornamental foliage. 

1. A. cordifolium, and 2.. A. leuconeunun, are met with in the 
Botanical Gardens, but are of little beauty; as well as 3. A. 
lancifolium. Of A. scherzerianum Messrs. Carter speak as 

“ One of the most striking and beautiful dwarf-flowering plants, 
producing beautiful brilliant scarlet flowers, each of which remains 
from two to three months in bloom. Of easy culture, and a most 
abnndaut blfMjmcr.” 

Of late cultivated in the Betel-house are : A. magnificum; pedato- 
radiatum; tetragonum; Wildenovi; idngifolium. 


LTLIACEAi:, 

T u 1 i p a. 

TULIP. 

I have never heard of a single instance of the Tulip having 
been cultivated with success in this country. Both when 
residing at Ferozepore and at Howrah I procured bulbs from 
England, but on each occasion with the most unsatisfactory 
result. Some never started at all, and those which did merely 
put forth a miserable leaf or two. 

Fritillaria. 

Comprises the different kinds of Fritillaries, as well as the 
old familiar Crown Imperial ; all quite unadapted, I believe, to 
the climate of this country. When at Ferozepore I procured a 
selection from England. The Crown Imperials had pushed 
forth long roots by the time of their arrival ; but the Fritillaries 
were stilll dormant. On being potted they remained in the 
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same condition, never making any growth whatever, and in 
course of time perished. 

Lilium. 

C 

Both when at Ferozepore and at Howrah I 'made attempts to 
introduce several kinds of Lily commonly cultivated in England 
at that time, but on each occasion with most unsatisfactory 
results. The bulbs do not bear being kept long out of tho 
ground, and are sure' to arrive here in a more or less damaged 
condition. Some were entirely decayed on reaching me; others 
in a tolerably sound condition never started, and some one or 
two only did so to die off speedily on the approach of the Hot 
season. Many new species from Japan liave, liowever, appeared 
since then, the introduction of which might perhaps prove more 
satisfactory. I think it likely, indeed, that the want of success 
hitherto may be owing to the exhausted condition of the bulbs, 
from which they never recover, rather than from any unfitness 
of tlie climate. For it is stated that at the Calcutta flower- 
show of March 1868, Mr. G. Livesay exhibited two n(‘w kinds 
of Lilies, unnamed, flowering then for the first time, from bulbs 
received from the Mauritius three years previously. This is 
just what happens with the L. auratum brought now to 
England in such quantities from Japan : many never recover 
from the effects of the journey, and those that do take two or 
three years before they flower. This magnificent species, too, 
has flowered in Calcutta, but not, as I learn, very satisfactorily. 
The only kinds that I know of which thrive in this country ar(3 
the following 

1. L. longifolium. — A common plant in the gardens about 
Calcutta. The bulbs are small, but throw up stems about 
fifteen inches high, bearing in March heads of noble fragrant 
white flowers, full six inches long. Several pots of this plant in 
full bloom afford for the time a most superb decoration for tho 
verandah. The leaves die down about the middle of June, 
when the pots should be put away in some dry place till 
October, when the bulbs begin to start again. At that time 
they should be separated and repotted, the larger ones singly 
for flowering, and the small ones three or four in a pot, to grow 
and mature themselves for flowering tho succeeding year. 
When they have started into vigorous growth they require a 
liberal supply of water, and are the better for the pots being 
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placed every alternate two days in pans of water, as well as for 
receiving occasional waterings of liquid manure. A rather 
rich soil, in which sand is mixed, suits them. 

2. L. Wallichianum. — Native of Almorah and Nepal? De- 
scribed by Dr. Wallich as 

“ A very distinct and noble species, with a tall and slender stem, 
two-thirds of which arc thickly furnished with long and linear 
leaves. The flowers are white, fragrant, extremely large, with a 
very long and narrow tube which gradually widens into an ample 
spreading limb ; generally two or three on the apex of the stem.” 

Found in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but a rare plant, I 
believe, in Calcutta. 

Gloiiosa. 

G. superba. — A slender climbing plant, with small narrow 
leaves and tuberous root, said to be a most virulent poison; 
native of India, and offeii to be met with growing wild ; bears 
during the Eaiih: curiously formed flowers of long, narrow, 
inverted, twisted petals, one half deep crimson and one half 
primrose colour on first opening, birt afterwards becoming alto- 
gether crimson. The flowers, borne in profusion and mingled 
together in both these conditions, have a most beautiful effect. 
It dies down in the Cold season, and lies dormant till the Kains. 
The plant in full vigour is often* infested by a caterpillar, by 
which, if not looked to, in a very short time it is entirely 
consumed. 

Hemerocallis. 

H. fulva— Day-Lily. — A common plant in most gardens in 
India ; bears heads of large tawny-yellow flowers of no great 
beauty. A variety with double flowers is met with in some 
gardens, but not common. 

Funkia. 

P. subcordata. — Native of China ; a very handsome small pot- 
plant, not uncommon in Calcutta. Leaves cordate, of a daik 
pleasant green ; bears in August umbels of large, white, sweetly- 
iragrant, drooping, bell-formed flowers, four inches long, opening 
of an evening. Propagated by division of the roots, wliicli are 
of a fibrous nature, and will not bear being much disturbed, or 
the plants will fail of blossoming. There arc other species, but 
not met with, I believe, in this country. 
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Agapanthus. 

A. nmbellatus— Blue African Lily. — A most noble planf, 
occasionally but not often met with, and not thriving well, in 
Calcutta gardens ; bears upon a long scape, during the Rains, a 
large umbel of large, handsome, azure-blue flowers. Requires 
the shelter of a verandah, and to be grown in a pot. 

Polianthes.. 

P. tuberosa — Tube-Rose — Qool-shuhho . — The commonest, per- 
haps, of any plant in the gardens of India, and certainly one of 
the most delightful. Sends up stems usually three feet high ; 
in a soil that suited it I have seen them as high as six 
feet, bearing hyacinth-like clusters of pure white flowers, which 
diffuse an exquisite fragrance for a wide distance around, and 
under some states of the atmosphere, it is said, have been seen 
to emit electric sparks. After flowering the stems should be 
cut down, and others will spring up in constant succession 
throughout the year, l^opagated by separation of the bulbs, as 
it may be also from seed, which it produces in abundance during 
the Cold weather. The double flowering variety bears lovely 
clusters of flowers, but not nearly so fragrant as the single. The 
stems of this variety require to be supported by stakes, or they 
are all but sure to fall with their own weight, and then look 
very unsightly. 

Sanseviera. 

• An extensive genus of plants, many having a general resem- 
blanc’e to Aloes ; hardly ornamental enough to be worthy a 
place in the garden. 

1. S. Capensis. — Lately introduced into the garden of the 
Agri-Hbrticultural Society, is perhaps the prettiest of any for its 
thick, wavy, irregular-formed, dark-green leaves, with zigzag 
lines across them. 

2. S. (Guineensis A curious plant, with the leaves resem- 
bling a bundle of long, dark-green, ribbed horns, rising out of 
the ground ; bears in the Cold season, just upon the surface of 
the earth, a bunch of dirty-white fragrant flowers. A single 
leaf stuck in a pot of sand and watered will soon take root and 
form a new plant. Requires plentiful watering. 
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Aloe. 

Dr. Voigt states that there were as many as a hundred species 
of Aloe formerly in Dr. Carey’s garden at Serampore, bat that 
most had died, and'that he could enumerate no more than forty- 
two. About a dozen or fourteen species is the largest number 1 
believe now to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

Some two or three have very ornamental leaves, and look 
handsome in pots ; these, if left out in the Eains, are very apt 
to perish from water lodging between the leaves, and causing 
them to rot at the point of junction. Many are easily propa- 
gated by inserting a leaf in a pot of damp sand. A light porous 
soil, through which the water given them is soon passed off, is 
manifestly that best suited to them. 

1. A. Abyssinica. — A very large species, growing in the open 
ground in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and very showy 
when in full blossom in January and February, with its large 
flower-stem bearing innumerable small bright vermilion flowers. 

2. A. Indica. — A common plant throughout the country ; leaves 
thorn edged, thick, soft, pale-green, fcrossed with lines of spots ; 
bears dull red flowers. From the peculiarity of its foliage a 
pleasing variety among other potted plants. 

3. A. intermedia. — A small handsome plant, with neat, clean- 
cut, strap-like leaves, speckled with green and white. 

4. A. nigricans. — Exceedingly ornamental for its polished, 
black-green, well-cut leaves, of strap-like form ; bears in March 
flowers varying from pale-green to lurid red. 

5. A. attenuata. — A small plant with very succulent and 
curiously-crimped leaves ; bears in April small, greenish, insig- 
nificant flowers. 

6. A. saponaria. — A small plant with curious, thick, short 
succulent leaves, crossed with dotted white lines. • 

Yucca. f 

adam’s-needle. 

The species of Yucca known in Europe amount to as many as 
thirty. The following only, I believe, are those to be met with 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

1. Y. oloifolia. — A large plant, common every where in India, 
and familiar for its formidable array of long, hard, flattened 
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leaves, each tipped with a needle-like thorn ; boars in the Rains 
countless white flowers, hanging most beautifully, like little 
bells, from its erect-growing flower-stem. The plant becomes 
disposed to blossom sooner by having the lower leaves cut away. 
The leaves, buried in damp earth till their soft parts decay, yield 
a strong tenacious fibre, very useful for tying up plants with. 
Propagated by offsets. *There is a variegated variety of this 
plant, having the edges of the leaves of a dull white colour, not 
particularly ornamental. 

2. Y. gloriosa—SPANTSH Bayonet. — ^Distinguished from the 
last by its leaves being much narrower and spike-like ; grows to 
very large dimensions before flowering, and is quite unsuited for 
any but gardens of great extent. 

3. Y. stricta. — A small plant in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
never flowering there, and making little or no growth. 

Allium. ^ 

Comprises several species^ bearing umbels of different-coloured 
flowers with a strong smell of garlic ; most have been intro- 
duced, but do not seem disposed to flower here. 

A. fragrans.— A small bulbous plant; bears in April small 
umbels of greenish-white flowers, like those of the common 
Onion ; interesting for their heliotrope-like fragrance. 

Scilla. 

A genus of small bulbous plants, producing flowers somewhat 
similar to the Hyacinth ; not found, 1 believe, to succeed in 
Bengal. 

Ornithogalum. 

STAB OF BETHLEHEM. 

Of which there are several species ; not cultivated with success 
here. * 

0. Caudatum.— An uninteresting plant in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens ; bears greenish-white flowers. 

Muscari. 

M. botryoides — Grape Hyacinth. — A pretty diminutive 
bulbous plant, distributed abundantly in the North-West Pro- 
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vinces from the Saharunpore Gardens; thrives well in the 
border, and produces pretty racemes of dark-blue flowers, of 
about the size of black currants. I have never met with it in 
Bengal. 

Hyacinthus. 

H. orientalis — Hyacinth. — By repeated trials it has been well 
ascertained that the Hyacinth cannot be brought to thrive and 
blossom, with any degree of satisfaction, in Calcutta or its 
vi(;inity. Of the bulbs that are imported some only produce a 
few leaves, while others, which appear forming for blossom, 
seem scarcely able to push themselves above ground, and instead 
of opening all the flowers in the cluster at once, open two or 
three first, w’hich decay before the remainder expand. 

In the North-West Provinces, however, their cultivation is 
attended with complete success. A selection of bulbs I procured 
from England, when at Ferozepore, with very little attention 
given to them, blossomed as beautifully as they are ever seen 
to do in Europe. 

The best bulbs are always of a corfical form. All flat-crowned 
ones are apt to give off numerous offsets, and rarely, if ever, 
give good flowers. Also 

“ Small bulbs are of the finest varieties. The size of the bulb has 
nothing to do with the fineness of the bloom, which is most com- 
monly inversely as the size of the bulb.”* 

Tlio pot in which a Hyacinth is grown should be eleven or 
twelve inches deep, the soil a mixture of well-decayed cow- 
manure and leaf-mould, and a very large proportion of sand, and 
jx few wood-ashes or small bits of charcoal. Some recommend the 
bulb to be jdanted three inches deep, but this would bo to bury 
one of the princii)al features of beauty in the plant. The best 
plan perhaps is to plant the bulb with about a third above the 
surface of the earth, that the beautiful metallic colour upon it 
may not be concealed, and then attend to the following directions 
given by Sir J. Paxton 

“ The plant is unable to develop itself with a rapidity propor- 
tionate to the moisture it imbibes, when its upper surface is acted 
upon too immediately hy the atmosphere. Hence the propriety of 
.covering the bulbs with some light material. They ought invari- 


♦ Vilmorin’s Catalogue, quoted in ‘ Gard. Chron.,* Sept. 1S61. 
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al)ly to be started by covering the pots containing thorn with three 
or four inches of old bark or half pulverized leaf-soil. A due share 
of moisture is thus preserved around both leaves, bulbs, and roots ; 
and moisture is their vital element in the growing stage. When 
they reach the surface of the covering they may bo gradually 
introduced to the full existing measure of solar light, which will 
speedily restore the colour of the blanched foliage. Another 
important necessary to their complete perfection is a largo portion 
of river or white sand in the soil. Nothing is more prejudicial to 
them than stagnant water.” 

Lachenalia. 

Small bulbous plants, natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; for 
the most part, I believe, not succeeding here. An unnamed 
species, with spotted leaves and orange-yellow tubular flowers 
of little beauty, is occasionally presented at the January exhibi- 
tions of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Drimea. 

D. revoluta. — A small pot-|Jant, with curious lurid-green leaves 
covered with round white spots ; bears in May spikes of small 
dull-pink flowers. 

Anthericum. 

A. vespertinum,-~A small plant; bears in March, upon long 
bare stems, small white flowers of little interest. 

Dianella. 

D. nemorosa.— A little bushy plant, native of this country, 
bears small white insignificant flowers ; uninteresting except for 
its brilliant ultramarine-coloured berries of the size of a pea. 

Eustrephus. 

Eu. angustifolius. — Native of New Holland ; said to bear pale 
purple flowers, but ornamental principally as a small climbing 
plant of graceful slender character, and pretty drooping, grass- 
like leaves. 

' Asparagus. 

1. A. acerosus.— Native of Bengal ; an erect herbaceous thorny 
plant, with needle-like leaves ; bears, in the beginning of the cold 
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weather, pure white, delightfully fragrant flowers. Dr. Roxburgh 
remarks, " a charming shrub.” Propagated by division. 

2. A. racemosus.— A very thorny, shrubby climbing plant, 
very beautiful for its foliage alone, which from a distance has 
somewhat the appearance of a Juniper ; produces in November 
an unbounded profusion of minute white flowers, which perfume 
the air to a considerable distance around. 

3. A, ascendens,— An erect-growing plant ; blossoms in No- 
vember, when it is most exquisitely beautiful, with its graceful 
sprays of minute flowers, resembling delicate plumes of silver. 

Cordyline (syn, DracaBna). 

1. C. ferrea. — A moderate-sized shrub with long, lanceolate, 
dark-green leaves, with crimson edges, cultivated in most gardens 
for the highly ornamental character of its foliage ; bears large 
compact bunches of very numerous, small, rose-coloured, very 
pretty flowers. Pro])agated by division. 

2. C. terminalis— Sandwich Island Tke-plant. — A shrub of 
the same size as the last ; oriiametital for its foliage, which is 
principally terminal upon the stems, of a rich, light, most 
refreshingly verdant green; boars in March feather-like sprays 
of numerous small pure white flowers. Propagated by division. 

3. C, reflexa. — A shrub of somewhat smaller size than tho 
last, and vvitli smaller leaves, of the same form and of a most 
agreeable green ; bears in the Ilot season yellowish-green, s\veet- 
sceiitcd floNvers. 

4. C, ensifolia, — A very handsome and common shrub in gar- 
dens about Calcutta ; live or six feet high ; bearing on the 
summits of its stems crowded whorls of noble strap-formed 
leaves, of a rich refreshing green, two feet long and four or five 
inches broad ; from the centre of w^hich spring out, in February, 
sprays of dense spikes of small white flowers. 

Dracaena. 

D, australis —In aspect altogether unlike any of the preceding, 
and resembling somewhat a small Palm; has an erect stem, 
naked to the summit, upon which its long lanceolate sharp- 
pointed leaves are borne. A very handsome plant. Propagated 
by removal of the suckers it throws up. Some two dozen 
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species of Dracaena are now much in request in England for 
the ornamental character of their foliage ; some of a crimson 
hue, and others partaking of a bronze-like metallic lustre. 
Most of" these would probably succeed in this^ country ; in fact 
the following are now found here : albicans ; Chelsonii ; Cooperii ; 
gracilis; Gnilfoylei; Haageana; pnlchenima; nigricans. 

a 

Tnpistra. 

T. macnlata. — Dr. Koxburgh describes this as a “shrubby 
caulescent species, native of Sumatra, three or four feet high.” 
I have seen only small plants of it in pots in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens thriving very indiflfcrently. Ijeaves broadly 
lanceolate, prettily marked all over with round white spots. 

Ophiopogon. 

0. Japonicnm. —A small herbaceous plant with grass-like leaves, 
seemingly well suited for an edging to the border in the way 
Thrift is sometimes used in England; bears very numerous 
■small flowers of a delicate lavender colour, upon footstalks of 
the same colour. 

GYMNOGENS. 

CYCADEACPLE. 

Cycas. 

A genus of trees of exceeding beauty when young, with larges 
fem-like leaves radiating from the stem, and forming a complete 
circle. A single plant, situated on a lawn, has a remarkably 
ornamental appearance. When they attain to a large size, so 
that the stem becomes a conspicuous object, much of their beauty 
is lost. .But they have, for them, the merit of being very slow 
growers. They are apt to throw up suckers, by the removal of 
which they ane easdy propagated. Common in gardens about 
Calcutta are: — 1. m revoluta; and 2. C. circinalis. Of late 
introduction are C. Bumphi, and C. sphaerica. 

Zamia. 

In a decorative point of view there is no very discernible 
difference between the Zamia and the Cycas. One or two species 
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are met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. Specimens are 
only to be obtained by importing them, as they are not capable 
of being propagated in this country. 


PINACEiE. 

CONIFERS. 

Finus. 

P, longifolia. — A lofty tree, native of the hills, but succeeds 
very well on the plains, where specimens of large size may 
occasionally be seen. It is, however, not well suited to the 
garden, taking up far too much room, and not being particularly 
ornamental withal. Propagated from seed. 

Araucrfha. 

A genus of exceedingly handsome trees ; superbly ornamental 
when grown upon a iawii, where there is ample space for them. 
Specimens of the undermentioned have at different times been 
brought in Wardian cases to Calcutta, where they thrive well. 
These possiblj*^, in the course of time, may yield seed, and thus 
afford the means of raising young plants, otherwise it seems 
questionable whether plants will ever be obtained in this country 
except by importation. For the seeds travel very badly, soon 
losing their vitality; and propagation by cuttings, though 
attended with complete success elsewhere, has, as far as I can 
learn, been universally found to fail here. I subjoin, nevertheless, 
the method of striking cuttings as described by M. Courtins : — 

“ Some species strike much more readily than others. A. Cuii- 
ninghamii most easily of any. Take cuttings of shoots half ripe, 
about three inches long, 'rermihal shoots of side branches may he 
used. Let them lie till somewhat dry, to allow the turpentine to 
exudo. 

“When they have grown a few inches, bend the plants gently 
down towards the surface of the soil, and secure them in this posi- 
tion by small pegs. This will induce them to break out at the 
base. When the shoots which have thus pushed out have grown 
to a few inches, and become somewhat strong, it will be necessary 
to cut off the branch which was bent down, which may be used 
again as a cutting. 

“ This mode of treatment is applicable to all Conifers.” 

2 C 2 . 
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1. A. excelsa— Norfolk Island Pine. — In its native locality 
a lofty tree, possibly unrivalled in beauty by any in the whole 
vegetable kingdom ; one or two thriving trees, from twelve to 
fifteen feet in height, may be seen in the C ilcutta Potanical 
and Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens. 

2. A. Cookii.— Native of New Caledonia. Of this the gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society possess several handsome 
trees, some as much as. twenty feet high. They are very similar 
in growth and general appearance to the last, to which some 
consider them even superior in beauty, resembling gigantic 
candelabra. The full-grown tree, as seen in its native liomo, 
has been likened to a “well-proportioned factory chimney of 
great height.” 

8. A. Bidwelli. — Native of Moreton Bay ; in general character 
very distinct indeed from two preceding; with prickly, 
sparkling, dark-green foliage. Some very handsome specimens, 
about fifteen feet high, are to seen in the Gardens of the 
.Agri-Horticultural Society. 

4. A. imbricata— The Monkey’s Puzzle. — Native of Chili ; 
very similar to the last in growth and cluiracter of foliage ; 
seems incapable of existing in the climate of this country, as all 
specimens hitherto introduced have soon died off. 

5. A. Cunninghamii. — Native of Moreton Bay ; with foliage of 
a softer and more cypress-like character than any of the pre- 
ceding; grows most vigorously here. There are trees in the 
Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens as mu(.'h as thirty feet 
high. One of these has several times borne seed, sound in 
every respect, except in not having been impregnated by a male 
plant, consequently, when sown, failing to germinate. 

“This species,” M. Court ini^ says, “may bo propagated from the 
roots, and affords then nice young healthy plants. Cut the roots, 
those that are about the "“thickness of a quill, into jieces four or 
five inches loi\g. Put them in sandy-peat, keeping the cut level 
with the surface of the soil.” 


Juniperus. 

JUNIPER. 

Small low shrubs, for the most part not more than three or 
four feet high, of squat, irregular, and not very agreeable form, 
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though the small-leaved foliage with its silvery hue is very 
handsome, and affords a pleasing variety in the garden. They 
are very slow growers. Propagated by cuttings, biit more 
commonly by layers. Those cultivated in the Gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultutal Society for distribution are: — 1. J. cemua; 
2. J. Chinensis; 3. J. communis; 4. dimorpha. 

Thuja. 

ARBOR-VITAC. 

]\Ioderatc-sizod shrubs about four feet high. Their well- 
known, exquisitely beautiful foliage renders them delightful 
ornaments in the garden. Several unnamed species are found 
in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, introduced 
from China by Mr. Fortune. They may be easily raised from 
seed or propagated by cuttings ; f)ut it is observed : — 

“Conifer cuttings cannot be taken indiscriminately from any 
part of the tree to bo pi ojiagaled. Cuttings from tho side-shoots of 
^J\ Donniaiia, for instance, make plaijts that spiead themselves out 
flat, as if they were crucified. Their shape resembles that of the 
lower branch of a Spruce or Silver Fir broken off, and stuck upright 
in the ground.’ * 

T. Orientalis. — A common and very beautiful species, met 
with in gardens of most parts of India. T. 0. aurea (ayji. Bista), 
a dwarf variety liaving a superb golden appearance when it 
puts forth its fresh foliage, has been lately introduced. 

Cryptomeria. 

C. Japonica— Japan Cedar. — ^AA^hen of full growth a tree of 
immense stature, native of tho norjth of China. Plants of this 
handsome tree wore introduced some years ago into the Gardens 
of tho Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Cupressus. 

CYPRESS. 

A genus of trees familiar to all for the beauty and graceful- 
ness of their foliage. The following arc found in gardens about 
Calcutta. They bear no seed in that locality : — 


* ‘ Household Words,* vol. xiii. p. 571). 
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1. C. torulosa. — Native of Bootan ; trees of this are not un- 
common. 2. C. sempervirens. — Native of the hills. 

3. C. funebris.— Weeping-Cypress. — Many plants of this 
species were sent by Mr. Fortune some years ag^o to the Gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society, where they have thriven 
well. He thus describes the tree as he found it' growing in 
China : — 

“About sixty feet high, with a stem as straight as that of a 
Norfolk Island J*ine, and weeping branches like the Willow of 
fc)t. Helena. It reminded mo of some of those largo and gorgeous 
chandeliers sometimes seen in theatres and public halls in 
Europe.”* 

Sir J. Paxton further observes : — “ This is probably the most 
interesting coniferous plant yet in cultivation, and must in time 
displace the Weeping Willow/* 

Propagation not successful by cuttings. 


• TAXACEiE. 

Salisburia. 

S. adiantifolia. — Gingko of the Chinese ; in its native region a 
tree of prodigious stature ; has been in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens a great many years, but in a very unthriving state, 
never attaining to more than two or three feet in height ; leaves 
the size of a man’s hand, and, as the name denotes, resembling 
those of the Maiden-hair Fern ; flowers said to resemble those 
of the common Berberry. 

Taxus. 

YEW-TREE. 

T. Chinensis. — The only species, I belieye, met with here. 

Fodocaxpns. • 

Beautiful evergreen shrubs or small trees, with stiff linear 
leaves, of remarkably slow growth. Propagated easily by 
cuttings or layers. We have — P. Chinensis; and 2. P. elon- 
gatos, of the two far the more graceful. 


* Fortime, ‘Tea Districts,’ p. 62. 
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Dacrydium. 

1. D. taxifolium.— A remarkably handsome shrub, with most 
beautiful filigree character of foliage. Multiplied easily by 
cuttings. 

2. D. elatum. — (Small plants in pots of this species were, 
some years ago, in the Gardens Qf the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, but have since perished.) A most beautiful shrub, in 
foliage like the frond of the Onychium Fern. 


DICLINOUS i:XOGENS. 

CASUAKiNACEiE. 

Casuarina. 

C. muricata. — A lofty tree of nipul growth, common in most 
parts of India. The soft sighing of the air, on the stillest day, 
tlirough its numberless slender branches is very agreeable, 
resembling the sound of the distant sea washing upon the shore. 
Unsuited to the garden except as a hedge, by being cut down 
to about five or six feet, and kept constantly dipt ; it thus forms 
a dense beautiful bush, so chained in character as hardly to be 
recognised. 

Propagated by seed. 


SALIOACEisE. 

Salix. 

S. Babylonica— W eeping W^innow. — Thrives tolerably well 
in all parts of India, in situations where it receives a sufficient 
supply of water ; but is often very short-lived, and, from some 
unknown cause, apt to die off very suddenly. Propagated 
readily by cuttings. 


ELJEAGNACEAl. 

Elsagnus. 

1. E. dulcia. — A shrub of small size and erect growth ; orna- 
mental for its small oval-formed leaves, having a beautiful silvery 
hue on their under-surface. 2. E. pungens. 3. E. vaiiegata. 
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Urtica. 

1. TJ. pnlchella. — A small herbaceous sliijib of beautiful 
foliage ; leaves borne in a wborl on the summit of the stems, 
lanceolate, three or four inches long ; of a pure deep green on 
the upper surface, and prettily netted over by the strong markings 
of the veins. The under-surface of a pure silvery-white hue. 

2. U. salicifolia. — A low shrub; ornamental for the contrast 
of tlie dark-green of the upper surface of the willow-like leaves 
with the pure dead wliite of the lower. 


MORACE.E. 

Ficus. 

1. P. repens. — ^Native of Assam ; a lovely creeping plant with 
small verdant heart-shaped leaves, that covers a low wall in tho 
shade or the trunk of a tree with a dense mantle of most 
refreshing green, attaching* itself by means of its numerous 
rootlets in the manner of Ivy. Described as bearing fruit of 
about the size and form of an ordinary little Fig. 

2 P ebumea : lately introduced. 


EUrnORBIACEA3. 

Pedilanthus. 

P. tithymaloides— Adjutant’s Hedge.- -A roadside weed, with 
cylindrical succulent stems, and dark-green thick fleshy leaves ; 
bears small, crimson, misshapen, unattractive flowers. Some- 
times used for the skirting of borders ; should be kept closely 
dipt in. 

Euphorbia. 

1. Eu. Bojeri.— A small succulent, thomy-stemmed, cactus- 
like plant, always in blossom, but imrticularly in the Hot season, 
with flat quadrangular, very symmetrical trusses of most bril- 
liant vermilion flowers; requires a situation fully exposed to 
the sun ; will grow nearly anywhere, but most thrivingly in a 
mixture of brick-rubbish, leaf-mould, and charcoal. Propagated 
by cuttings. 
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2. ’-Eu. splendens.— Not to be distinguished in any very marked 
degree from the last, except that the stems are somewhat more 
slender and more spinous. 

3. Eu. jacquiniflora. — A small shrub ; in blossom one of the 
most brilliantly beautiful pot-plants of the gardens ; blossoms in 
the middle of the Cold season with a profusion of small, dazzling 
vermilion flowers, from the extremit^^ of and all down its long, 
smooth, slender, twdg-like stems. If some time before blossom- 
ing each stem be bent and fastened down over the rim of the 
pot, young shoots will break forth and enhance the beauty of 
the plant by the additional flowers they produce. After flower- 
ing the stems may bo cut in, and the cuttings, when dry of the 
milky juice which exudes from the cut part, be put in a pot of 
sand in a shady place. In a short time they will take root. 
Some, however, consider that cuttings strike more readily if 
made in the Cold weather, before the plants have flowered. 
Tlie plants ar<‘ very apt to die off in tlie Kains if left much 
exposed to wot. 

l\[r. E, Scott, of the Calcutta Jlotauical Gardens, has pro- 
duced a dwarf and very distinct permanent variety of this 
bcaiutiful plant. The announcement of it I give in his own 
words from the ‘Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society’: — 

“ Two years ago, at oikj of the shows of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, I saw a plant of Eu])horbia jaccpiiiiiflora, with branches 
al)ont seven foot long, and said to have been the gr »wth of one 
S'‘ason. Tlio accompanying plants show what may be accomplished 
in the opposite direction; are ton moutlis old, from cutting, and 
as the appearance bespeaks, have been starved as long as could bo 
done with safety to the plants, which have been allowed to ‘ form * 
themselves. No stopping, pruning, or bonding of the branches or 
twigs has been practised upon them.” 

Foinsettia. 

« 

P. pnlcherrima.— A very large spreading shrnb, eight to ten 
feet high ; native of Mexico ; bears during all the Cold season 
little knobs of yollow insignificant flowers of the size of a Pea, 
surrounded by rays of large, elliptical, crimson-scarlet, bracteal 
loaves. When in full blossom one of the most gorgeous objects 
conceivable. Blossoms upon the wood of the current year, 
which should be cut in to a bud or two from the base after 
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flowering. It grows and blossoms in the gardens of the Taj at 
Agra, but I am not aware that it is found farther north. At 
Eerozepore I procured both cuttings and a rooted plant, but the 
cold there was too severe for them. No plant strikes more 
readily from cuttings. P. pulcherrima, var. albida.— A variety 
with the bracteal leaves of a greenish-white; of little beauty 
comparatively. 

Dalechampia. 

D. Roezleana rosea, of late introduction, and D. Madagascaren- 
sis ; slender, pretty climbing plants. 

Excoecaria. 

E. bicolor. — A shrub of moderate size, and in respect of its 
foliage one of the most beautiful of the garden. Leaves lanceo- 
late, four or five inches long, of a bright olive-green on their 
upper surface, and of a rich deep crimson beneath; bears in 
the Cold weather minute insignificant flowers. A sprig or two 
j)roduce8 a fine effect in a bouquet. Propagated readily by 
cuttings. 

Acalypha. 

1. A. densiflora. — A shrub about two feet high, of recent intro- 
duction; has oval pointe^ leaves, and bears during the year 
throughout drooping festoons, ten inches or a foot long, of pale, 
bright- red, minute flowers, altogether similar in form to those 
of Love-lies-bleeding. Propagated readily by cuttings or by 
division. In Paxton’s Dictionary the species are spoken of 
generally as worthless ; but A. tricolor ; A. glabrata; Amarginata; 
for the beauty of their leaves, have of late been introduced. 

Mr. B. S. Williams speaks of A. tricolor sis the only one to bo 
recommended, and as growing from six to ten feet high, 
with leaves blotched, mottled,- and splashed with red and crimson 
on coppery-green ground. 

^ . Jatropba. 

1. J. multifida— Physic Nut — Coiial Plant. — A very com- 
mon large herbaceous shrub, rather ornamental w hen kept down 
to a moderate size ; foliage rather pretty, with large, much-slit, 
vivid bluish-green leaves, above which rise the bunches of small 
flowers somewhat resembling pieces of red coral. Propagated 
by the large nuts, which it bears abundantly. 
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2. J. pandur8Bfolia.--A beautiful flowering shrub, of moderate 
size, with dark shining fiddle-formed leaves, met with in nearly 
every garden about Calcutta ; bears during the Hot and Eain 
seasons panicles pf middling-sized bright-crimson flowers; re- 
quires to be severely pruned in the Cold season to prevent 
it from becoming scraggy; propagated readily by cuttings or 
by seed, wliich it ripens in the Cold* season. A variety is not 
uncommon with rose-coloured flowers, found rather shy some- 
times of opening its blossomj?. 

3. J. integerrima. — A species, in the Calcutta Botanical Gar- 
dens, in all respects very similar to the last, except in the form 
of the leaf. 

Ricinus. 

R. communis.— Palma CiiRLSTi — Castor-oil Plant — Bendee. 
— A large herbaceous shrub, common in waste places in all 
parts of India. The variety with scarlet blossoms, contrasting 
finely with the rich green, large, palmate leaves, would set off 
any out-of-the-way or unoccupied spot of the garden to great 
advantage. Propagated by seed. • 

* CodiaBum, ftyn, Croton, Roxb. 

A genus of large shrubs remarkable for their exceedingly 
ornamental foliage ; met with, as they well deserve to be, in 
most gardens about Calcutta. The flowers they bear are minute 
and insignificant. They grow in nearly any situation, but thrive 
far best and assume a much more beautiful character when 
planted completely in the shade. Easily propagated by cuttings 
in the Rains. 

1. C. pictum. — A bushy shrub of about four feet high, leaves 
six to seven inches long, and from two to two and a half inches 
broad, lanceolate, pointed, smooth-edged, leathery, a!id glossy; 
the upper surface of a pure rich green, marbled with blotches of 
cream-colour, and here and there, as it were, spotted and 
stained with blood ; the under surface entirely of a deep blood- 
colour blotched with cream-colour. Each leaf, in fact, is a 
perfect picture in itself, resembling somewhat the gem called 
Bloodstone. 

2. C. latifolium.— A somewhat larger and more diffusely- 
growing shrub than the last, but hardly less beautiful ; leaves a 
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foot long and two inches wide, lanceolate, pointed, rather 
leathery, of a fine polished green, with the midrib of a pure 
cream colour, and stained here and there with spots of the 
same colour ; under surface of a paler green, with no tinge of 
red, 

3. C. variegatum. — A large shrub of three or four feet high, 
leaves in the form of strajSs six inches long and two-thirds of an 
inch broad, deep polished green, with cream-coloured blood- 
stained midrib; undersurface smeared seemingly with blood; 
an ornamental shrub, but not nearly so much so as either of the 
former two. 

4. C. longifolium. — A slirub of the same size as the last ; 
curious for its long, leathery, shining-greon, grass-shaped leaves, 
nearly a foot and a half long, and only a third of an inch wide, 
with white midrib, hanging prettily on the plant like so many 
striped green ribands. 

To these must* now be added the lately introduced species: 
aiicuboefolium ; elegans; maximum; irregulare; undulatum, and 
Veitchii, of which C. maximum is described as a superb plant, 
the finest of all, with l(‘aves one foot long and three or four 
inches broad ; bright golden yellow, with band of dark olive- 
green on each side of the midrib. 

Xylophylla. 

1. X. elongata.— A curious and very ornamental small shrub, 
with small lanceolate leaves, along tlie edges of which are boriio 
the minute pale-green flowers, upon short footstalks as fine us 
hair; nearly always in flower, but more particularly so in 
October and November, when it is densely covered with its 
mealy-looking blossoms, which diffuse for some distance around 
a smell like that of seed-cake. Propagated by cuttings in the 
llains. ‘ 

2. X, angustifolia.— In nearly every resi)ect similar to the last, 
but of dwarfer growth ; ripens seed abundantly in November. 

Eiiococcus. 

1. B. glaucescens.— A small shrub, rather pretty, and curious 
for bearing its minute flowers upon hair-liko stems along tlie 
edges of the leaves, like those of the preceding genus. 

2, B, sp.— An unnamed species in the Calcutta Botanical 
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Gardens, somewhat similar to the last, but not so pleasing a 
plant. 

Buxns. 

1. B. sempervirans. — Common Edging-Box of the English 
gardens. Two or three stunted specimens in small pots just 
manage to exist, and that is all, in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 

2. B. Chinensis.— Somewhat similar to the preceding ; thrives 
tolerably well here, and possibly might answer for forming an 
edging if kej^t constantly dipt in. 


NEUENTIIACE.E. 

Nepenthes. 

PITCIIEK-PLANT. 

The severed species of Pitcher-plants are natives principally 
of Sumatra and the Straits ; and, though occasionally introduced 
into the t 'alcutta Gardens, seldom dseem to survive long in tho 
climate of that locality. The flowers they bear are small and 
uninteresting. Their ornamental character consists wholly in 
their curiously-formed leaves, some of which end in a tendril, 
bt'aring at its extremity a piU-her, in some species coloured most 
gorgeously. Sir. J. ‘Paxton says : — They require slight shade, 
heat, and moisture, and thrive best potted in diopped moss, 
whi(;h must be kept constantly moist.” They may be propa- 
gated, it is said, by cuttings, layers, and seeds. 

N. distillatoria. — Native of Singapore ; bears cylindrical pitchers 
of the same colour exactly as the leaves. A large plant of 
this species, trained upon a trellis, planted in the ground 
beneath the shade of trees, was thriving w^ell in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens some two or three years ago, but if went off 
suddenly and perished. 


LARDIZABALACEHI 

Akebia. 

A. quinata. — A. twining shrub, with pleasing foliage of ricli 
green, small, elliptical leaves, arranged five in a group; intro- 
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duced from China by Mr. Fortune, who describes it as bearing 
dark brown flowers, not unlike those of Magnolia fiiscata, and 
very sweet-scented.” As figured in the ‘Botanical Register,' 
the flowers are without petals, have three sepals, and are borne 
in loose racemes. Thriving plants have for some years past 
been growing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. It is said that 
it dreads humidity. 


BEGONIACE^. 

Begonia. 

elephant’s-ear. 

A very numerous genus ; principally natives of a colder 
climate, and not more than the few mentioned below able to 
exist in the plains, unless confined to the Betel-house, where 
about a dozen named fancy kinds are now cultivated with 
success. Many beautiful species are to be met with in the hills, 
but have been found not to b^far introducing into the low country. 
They have all, more ot less, the peculiar form of leaf denoted by 
the English name given them. 

Dr. Hooker says : “ Slost of the Himalayan Begonias, of which 
there are about a dozen species, are confined to the eastern part 
of the mountain range, and are not abundant anywhere to the 
westward of Sikkim, where eight or ten species are found. In 
the Khassya Mountains they are exceedingly abundant. The 
stems of many are eaten cooked, being pleasantly acid, and 
such are made into sauce for pork and other greasy meats by 
the native inhabitants of Sikkim.”* 

A year or two ago hybrids were raised by Mr. APMeekiri, of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Garden, between B. argy- 
rostigma* and B. Malabathrloa, as well as between B. argyro- 
stigma and B. nitida. The leaves of these, when young plants, 
were very beautiful, and quite distinct from those of either 
parent^ but on growing to maturity they lost nearly all their 
characteristic beauty. 

Mr. R. Scott, of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, likewise sub- 
sequently produced hybrids between B. argyrostigma and B. 
platanifolia, . Some of these as seedlings w^ere astonishingly 

* * UlastratiouB of Hiiaalayan Plants,* pi. xiii. 
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beautiful, the fine smooth dark leaves seeming to have a coating 
over them like the amalgam on the back of a looking-glass 
This peculiarity passed off when the plants grew large. These 
however, are exceedingly interesting, as being, I believe, the 
only instances of liybridizing ever .practised in this country. 

The soil best adapted for Begonias is one in which the water 
will drain through as soon as poured Upon it. For if, from the 
water not passing off, the leaves or collar of the stem be long 
kept wet, they will be sure to perish. Leaf mould and river- 
sand, with an abundance of Gocou-nut fibre, I have found answer 
admirably. They will not bear long exposure to either direct 
sunshine or heavy rain ; and therefore must be kept constantly 
under shelter. They are propagated by cuttings in sand, or by 
seed, which they bear abundantly, 

1. B. argyrostigma. — A small, remarkably handsome plant; 
leaves on the upper surface of a dark bright green, distinctly 
dotted over with numerous spots of silver ; and underneath of 
a flesh or dull-red colour: bears in April greenish-white 
flowers of moderate size. It is principally the lowermost leaves 
that are most marked with silver spots; when the plant is 
growing with much vigour, the uppermost ones often lose them 
altogether. 

2. B. hydrocotylifolia. — A very pretty species, with thick 
succulent sc aly stems, which lie prostrate upon the earth, con- 
cealed beneath the abundance of handsome foliage Ltf kidney- 
formed polished-green leaves of moderate size, prettily clouded 
with the markings of the nerves showing black. The under 
surface of the leaf of a pale Indian-red colour; sends up in 
February slender flower-stems of the thickness of a tobacco-pipe, 
bearing a profusion of middling-sized, pretty, delicate, rose- 
coloured .flowers. 

3. B. hydrocotylifolia, var. manicata. — A remarkably handsome 
plant, and a delightful decoration to the verandah; habit the 
same as that of the above ; but with much thicker stems, and 
leaves full four times as large, with the markings of the veins 
white both on the upper and under surface, supported upon 
long brittle footstalks. An object of especial beauty when in 
full blossom, with its numerous pretty flesh-coloured floAvers. 

The leaves have a great tendency to rot with the wet; and 
the plant seems to thrive the better for being left unwatered 
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for long intervals of time; Most; easily propagated. A single 
leaf with its footstalk broken short off, with its heel, at the 
stem, and inserted in sand with a handglass over it, will in a 
very short time become a rooted plant. I have thus in about 
eight months from a single leaf produced a plant of the 
largest grow1.h. 

4. B. Malabathrica. — A' plant about fifteen inches high, with 
elliptical, pointed leaves, five inches long, of a rich polished 
green, rendered uneven by their numerous hair-bearing pimples ; 
blossoms in March. 

5. B. nitida.— A small plant; beautiful for the brilliant fresh- 
ness of its pure green leaves ; apt to die down in the Kains, 
but on the approach of the Cold season springs up again and 
recovers itself ; bears livid white flowers of middling size. 

6. B. humilis. — A small insignificant plant, with much of the 
character of B. Malabathrica ; bears small insignificant flowers ; 
fittle better than a mere weed. * 

7. B. platanifolia. — A plant about two feet in height, with very 
handsome leaves, like those of the Plane-tree ; bears in November 
rather large pretty white flow^ers; exists apparently in this 
climate with some difficulty, as it is rarely seen but in a sickly, 
unthriving condition. 

8. B. reniformis.— A very handsome plant : very hardy ; will 
thrive well in a shady place in the border, and grow vigorously 
to as much as three or four feet in height. Flowers very 
small, but in immense number in large, dense, silvery heads 
which contrast most beautifully with the rich pure green of the 
angular-edged leaves ; as do likewise the pendulous bunches of 
white seed-vessels which succeed them. 

9. B. fuchsioides.— A small plant of singular beauty; not un- 
common at Ootacamund, whence I brought down plants to 
Howrah, but they lived only a very short time ; bears drooping 
bunches of |jright red flowers, similar to those of the Fuchsia, 
for which it might be easily mistaken at a short distance. 
Flowering specimens have been ^exhibited at the i^hows of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, but whether they existed through 
the Hot and Bain seasons 1 am not aware. 

10. B. longipila. — Native of Mexico; found in some of the 
Calcutta collections ; a handsome species with prostrate stems 
and large leaves, covered with long hairs, and deeply cut like 
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those of the Oastor-oil plant, of a dead blackish-green, prettily 
marked with clear green along the nerves ; described as bearing 
clusters of numerous large rosy-white flowers. . 

11. B. rex.— Small, but by no means thriving, plants of the 
varieties of this superb species may be occasionally seen at 
Calcutta, where, however, during the Jlains their leaves are apt 
to perish. 

12. B. rubrovenia. — A small plant of recent introduction into 
the Botanical Gardens, where it thrives well in the grass con- 
servatory. Leaves oval, pointed ; the upper surface mealy- 
white, except the veins, w'hich are dark green ; under surface 
and stems deep red. 


IIYPOGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

ELACpURTIACEiE. 

Bixa. 

B. OreUana. — Arnotto-tree. — ^A. small, rather common tree, 
the seed of which yields the well-known Arnotto dye ; has dense 
handsome foliage, with ‘largo heart-shaped leaves ; bears in great 
profusion, towards the end of the Rains, panicles of remarkably 
beautiful flowers, resembling large peach-blossoms: if pruned 
and kept of moderate size, an ornamental plant at all times : 
easily propagated froiii seed. Roxburgh says the variety that 
bears white flowers is a native of this country, but that in plants 
reared from West India seed the flowers are rose-coloured. 


PASSIFLOliAOEyE. 

Fassiflora. 

PASSION-FLOWER. 

The different species of Passion-flower met witlf in our Indian 
gardens are rather numerous. Many, however, seem little dis- 
posed to bloom ; and some five or six, perhaps, the flowers of 
which are of exquisite beauty, are as many as are of any value 
in an ornamental point of view. They are tendril-bearing 
climbers ; natives principally of South America and the West 
Indies, and require a trellis for their support. ‘‘ They grow,’^ 
it is said, ‘‘ with great rapidity ; but soon exhaust the soil, and 

2 D 
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thus become injurious to plants in their neighbourhood; whether 
therefore grown in pots or in the open ground, they require 
often a new soil. Tho branches should bo cut in closely each 
year after flowering.” * They produce their flowers upon the 
wood of the current year ; and Sir J. Paxton recommends that 
they should be pruned in the manner of a vine ; that is, that the 
stems should be shortened to two or three eyes off the old wood. 
He states moreover, as does Slackintosht too, the curious foct, 
that left to themselves tliey are- shy of setting fruit ; but that 
they do so readily when impregnated with ithe pollen of other 
species in preference to their own. P. racemosa does so with 
pollen of P. alata. Neafiy all are easily propagated by cuttings 
and layers. 

1. P. adiantifolia. — A small slender plant in Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, the flowers of which I am unacquainted with. 

. 2. P. alata. — Flowers described as yery fragrant, with calyx and 
petals crimson ; rays variegated, white, purple, and crimson. In 
Garden of Agri-Horticultural Society, but rarely if ever flowered. 
* 3. P. Buonaparteana,--Sir J. Paxton says is a synonym of 
P. quadrangularis. 

4. P. Chinensis.— Flowers described as white and blue. 

5. P. caerulea. — The most common, and certainly one of the 
handsomest of all ; a very stout, extensively-growing plant, with 
bright three-lobed leaves, covering a great space of wall or 
trellis : bears abundantly during the Kain season large flowers 
with the segments of the calyx and petals pale greenish-white ; 
styles purplish ; rays of the crown purple at the bottom, white in 
•the middle, blue at the end. Most readily propagated by the 
numerous young suckers it sends up for a great distance round 
the spot where it grows. 

6. P. eaeruleo-racemosa. — A hybrid between the two species 
whose name it bears : flowers very large and handsome, though 
not very brilliant, being of a pale lilac colour, prettily relieved 
with a pure white crown of rays. Cultivated in a large pot, it 
continues constantly in bloom. It should be repotted with fresh 
soil annually in the Cold weather. 

7. P. eduHs.— Flowers described as white fringed with purple; 
fragrant, but of no great beauty. 

8. P. feetida — Love-in-a-mist. — A plant of slender habit 
* ‘ Le Bon Jardinier * pohr 1866, p. 63G, t ‘ Greenhouse,* p. 134. 
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flowers small, white, and unpretending. Ornamental for its 
delicate and densely growing foliage, which when bruised 
emits a very sickly, disagreeable smell. Bears fruit abundantly, 
resembling small green Gooseberries.* 

9. P. Gontierii.— A hybrid variety of late introduction, boars 
flowers hardly to be distinguished from those of P. Middletoniaiia. 

10. P. holosericea. — An extensive* climber : leaves, formed of 
three blunt lobes, pretty for the marking of their dull-red veins. 
Flowers of a tawny colour, not very large, but borne in great 
profusion, having a strong smell of honey. 

11. P. incamata. — Described as a pretty thing of semi-her- 
baceous habit : flowers pink.” Formerly in Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but since lost. 

12. P. kermesina. — A slender-stemmed extensive climber, with 
three-lobed leaves, having large ear-like stipules. Flowers of 
moderate size, of a fine carmine crimson, display themselves only 
where sheltered from the sun. A common plant in the gardens 
about Calcutta, where it blossoms almost perpetually through 
the Hot and Eain seasons. Sir*J. Paxton says of it, beypnd 
all comparison the most beautiful species in cultivation except 
P. racemosa.” 

13. P. laurifolia. — A powerful, extensive, and rampant climber, 
with dense handsome foliage, of rich-green, glossy, laurel-like 
loaves, and fine large blue fragrant flowers. 

14. P. Loudoni.— Bears brilliant crimson flowers. One of the 
choicest of the species, but altogether unknown in this country, 
I believe. 

15. P. lunata. — A most extensive climber, remarkable for its 

curious crescent-formed leaves ; bears constantly in great pro- 
fusion early in the morning greenish-yellow flowers of moderate 
size. Of no great merit. , 

16. P. Middletoniana. — A handsome species with fine red-and- 
green three-lobed leaves ; bears in May very kirge, exquisitely 
beautiful flowers, bright azure-blue with rings of pure white, 
and of a fine fragrance. 

17. P. minima. — Flowers small and insignificant, succeeded by 
dark-blue berries much like Sloes : a mere w^eed. 

18. P. princeps. — A handsome species, bearing scarlet flowers ; 
has been introduced into this coimtry, but found unable to 
endure the climate. 


2 D 2 
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19. P. punctata. — ^Bears greenish-white flowers of moderate 
size, and is only interesting for its foliage of curious two-pronged 
leaves. 

20. P. quadrangularis or Buonaparteana. — Mentioned as “ a 
superb species with flowers of a most superb colour.” A strong 
woody climber, with stout quadrangular stems and large heart- 
shaped leaves, seven or ei^ht inches across ; not uncommon in 
the gardens about Calcutta, where it blossoms during the Bains. 
Sir J. Paxton says, that in France it is grafted uponP. crerulea, 
and flowers and fruits the same season as grafted, when not 
above two feet high. 

21. P. racemosa. — This very choice and handsome plant bears 
deep-red or scarlet flowers in March. It thrives very in- 
differently in this climate, and can only be propagated by 
grafting upon a stronger species. 

22. P. rotundifoHa. — Bears pale-green insignificant flowers ; an 
uninteresting plant. 

23 P. serratifolia. — Bears in May large, very handsome, 
lavender-coloured flowers. 

To these have of late been added, P. trifasciata, mutabilis, 
macrocarpa, Harrisiana, Madonna, and Imperatrice Eugdnie. 

Murucuja. 

M. ocellata. — A most ornamental climbing shrub, native of the 
West Indies, beautiful if only for its very handsome curtain of 
foliage, which entirely conceals whatever support it is trained 
to with its densely-crowded, curious, transversely-oval leaves ; 
bears during the whole of the Cold months a profusion of 
beautiful crimson flowers of moderate size, much like those of 
the Passion-flower ; succeeded by a crop of small purple berries. 

Tacsonia. 

A genus of climbing plants in most respects very similar to 
the Passion-flower ; but not, perhaps, so handsome. None have 
as yet been found able to exist in the plains of India. 

1. T. pinnatistipula. — Plants of this species have been intro- 
duced intotlie Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but, as I understand, 
soon died off. 

2. P. mollissima.-“!rhis thrives well, and produces fruit abun- 
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dantly at Ootacamund, whence I bronglit down to Calcutta 
several plants ; but all soon pofished. 


VIOLACEjd'l. 

Viola. 

1. V. odorata— Sweet-scented Violet.— Of this old4fciliar 
flower many varieties are cultivated in Europe, both single and 
double ; but in this country I have seen none but the commonest 
single kind. Plants are easily raised frem seed in October, and 
if during the intervening months sheltered from sun and rain, 
neither of which they can bear in excess, and repotted in the 
following October, will blossom in the Cold weather. i 

2. V. cucuUata.— -This, and the two following, avhich much 
resemble the preceding, and blossom likewise the Cold 
weather, require little care to bo taken of them, but are not 
much valued from the flowers being entirely scentless. Pro- 
pagated by division of the roots. 

3. V. primulaefolia. 

4. V. serpens. — Bears small white flowers of little interest ; 
but the plant is pretty for its peculiar heart-shaped, pointed 
leaves. 

5. V. tricolor -Heartsease — ^Paksy. — As this plant cannot 
exist during the Hot and Eain seasons of this country, it must 
be treated simply as an annual in the Cold season. 


TAMARICACEiE. 

Tamam. • 

1. T. Gallica, mr. Indica— Pamabisk — Jdu — Pharas , — A na- 
tive of Europe, as well as of this country, in tlie northern parts 
of which it covers large districts as a common jungul shrub ; 
and is much in use with the natives for making baskets : very 
graceful and feather-like in its growth ; particularly pleasing 
when in blossom, and covered with its numberless little spikes 
of small pink flowers. 

2. T. dioica. — A native also, of this country: a very graceful 
and ornamental shrub, of light feather-branches, somewhat 
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resembling the Casuarina; exceedingly pleasing when in full 
blossom, as it nearly always is, with its little stems terminating 
in a spike of small lilac flowers. 


CRAhSSULACE^. 

Crassula. 

C. nitida, and C. miniata. — Small herbaceous pot-plants of a 
succulent nature, very showy and beautiful when in flower, 
with their trusses of crimson blossom, much like that of a 
Phlox. I brouglit down plants from Ootacamund, where they 
thrive well, but found them unable to exist in the climate of 
the plains, as is indeed the case with the majority of plants of 
this description, natives of the Cape. 

Kalanchoe. 

1. K. heterophylla. — An herbaceous plant with thick succulent 
leaves, weedy-looking, and hardly suited for the garden, though 
somewhat cheerful when in blossom in February with its bright 
yellow oxalis-like flowers. 

2. K. laciniata, and 

3. K. varians. — ^Much the same kind of plant as the preceding, 
but somewhat different in the form and divided character of the 
leaves. 

Biyophyllum. 

B. calycinum. — An herbaceous plant, in somo places found 
growing common by the wayside ; well known for the curious 
property its thick succulent leaves have of throwing out roots 
and soon becoming young plants by merely lying upon the sur- 
face of the^damp ground; very ornamental when in blossom in 
February, with its numerous large globular-formed flowers of 
pale-green tinged with red, drooping prettily like little bolls 
from their erect flower-stem. 


TUENERACEiE. 

Tumera. 

1, T. trioniflora. — A small herbaceous shrub, native of Brazil, 
with oval dull-green leaves two inches long ; bears, mostly 
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in the Cold season, large, cistus-like, sparkling, cream-white 
flowers, with dark purple-eye. Propagated by division. 

2. T. ulmifolia. — Of the same size as the last ; bears i4;s lanceo- 
late shining leaves crowded on the summit of the stems, above 
which are borne at all seasons its large dull-yellow flowers; 
met with growing out of old walls about Calcutta.' 


CISTACEM. 

Cistus. 

C. ladaniferus. — GuM-(hsTUS. — Neither this handsome shrub of 
the English gardens, nor any other species of Cistus, exists in 
India. 

Cochlospermum. 

C- Gossypium. — Ur. .Roxburgh calls this ‘‘a large beautiful 
tree.” The numerous large yellow expanded flowers it produces 
in March and April, when it is perfectly leafless, are handsome 
in themselves, but not sufficiently .so to compensate at the time 
for the ugliness of the great bare unsightly stems. 


BRASSICACETE. 

Cheiranthus. 

C. Cheiri. — Wallflower. — No Wallflower worthy of notice is 
ever seen in gardens about Calcutta ; plants raised from country 
seed produce poor weedy flowers ; those raised from imported 
seed, and kept over from one Cold season to another, never 
blossom at all, though in the North-West Provinces they 
blossom freely enough, some bearing fine double flowers. 


CArPAliJUACEA^:. 

Capparis. 

1. C. horrida. — An extensively straggling thorny shrub. The 
young shoots and leaves have a rich, glossy, chestnut-coloured 
tinge, contrasting beautifully with the numerous large white 
tassel-formed flowers, borne in February and March. Unsuited 
for the garden, but might be ornamental used as a hedge, for 
which it is well adapted, being quite im 2 )enetrable. 
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2, C. tryphylla. — A remarkably pretty, compact, bushy, small 
shrub, with round-oval, rigid, deep-green leaves, an incli long ; 
ornamental only for its foliage, as here, I believe, it produces 
no flowers. 


STERGULIACE/E. 

Helicteres. 

H. Isora — Screw-tree. — A small tree of no beauty, either 
for its foliage or the small pale red flowers it boars, but in- 
teresting for the curious screw-like form in which tlie seed-pods 
twist round each other. 

Sterculia. 

S. coccinea. — A small tree, with ricli showy foliage of lanceolate 
leaves, very ornamental when, about the end of Blay, the large 
velvety, deep crimson-scarlet seed-vessels split open, and dis- 
close the small, purple, prune-like seeds attached to them. 


• BYTTNERIACEiE. 

Abroma. 

A. augusta. — A shrub of considerable size, with large, roundish, 
cordate leaves, of a dark sombre green ; bears in the llains 
large, pendulous, eardrop-liko, dull, blood-coloured flowers, suc- 
ceeded by large, curious five-winged capsules. A character of 
gloom pervades the whole plant, contrasting pleasingly with 
the many other of the gay things of the garden, though 
perhaps hardly oniamental enough to entitle it to the large 
space it takes up. Propagated by seed. 

Dombeya. 

A genus of very large plump-formed shrubs, mostly natives 
of Bourbon; they take up a great deal of room, are coarse- 
looking, and only ornamental when in blossom, being then one 
entire mass of colour, from their numberless corymbs of middle- 
sized flowers, each by itself not very pretty. Propagated only 
by layering. 

1. D. palmata. — Has seven-lobed, palmate, smooth, glossy-green 
leaves; bears in November greenish- white scentless flowers, 
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2. D. cuspidata. — Has rough three-lobed leaves, longer than 
broad ; bears iu September pinkish scentless flowers. 

3. D. acutangula.— Leaves three-lobed, larger than ‘those of 
the last, as broacd as long; bears in DecoiTib(3r and January 
liydrangea-like corymbs of largish, rouiid-petalled, pink-blush 
flowers, with a faint hawthorn-blossonvlikc scent. 

4. D. viburnifolia. — Leaves similar in form to those of tho 
last, but larger, covered with soft hairs; bears in January 
densely-crowded corymbs of white narrow-petalled flowers, with 
an agreeable hawthorn-blossom fragrance. 

5. D. tiliaefolia. — Loaves heart-shaped and pointed ; bears in 
tho Cold season sweet-scented rose-coloured flowers ; a smaller 
shrub and less easy of propagation than any of tho preceding. 

Astrapaea. 

A. Wallichii. — Native of Madagascar; a tree of from twenty to 
thirty feet In height, but plants will blossom when only two or 
three feet high; has very large, iwndisli, heart-shaped, rough 
coarse leaves ; bears in February, on long pendulous footstalks, 
largo compact bundles of small deeply rose-coloured flowers with 
yellow anthers. The flowers hang with tlieir faces downwards, 
and, on small plants, can only be seen by being lifted up for 
ins[)eetion. Both Don and Sir J. Paxton say of it, that it is “ one 
of the finest plants ever introduced into Britain, and that when 
in flower nothing can exceed it in beauty.” It is not every one, 
perhaps, who wall concur in this opinion. To me the beauty of 
the flow'crs seems of a very tawdry description. It requires a 
good soil and a shady situation. Mr. Ellis says, ‘‘ in its native 
home it ahvays luxuriates on the banks of a stream, or grow's 
near w^ater.”* Propagated by layers, which take a \ery long 
time to root. 

Fterospermum. 

P. lanceaefolium. — A large tree, native of Assam, with lance- 
hcad-like leaves of a tawmy russet colour, with the under surface 
dead-white; bears iu the Hot season large white fragrant 
flowers ; a small tree in the garden is a very ornamental object, 
for the striking peculiarity of its dense handsome foliage. 


* • Madagascar,’ p. 29o. 
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TEOPCEOLACEJE. 

Tropceolum. 

None of the perennial species .of this genus of beautifully 
flowering plants will endure the heat of the plains. 


MALVACEAE. 

Althaea. 

A. rosea — Hollyhock — Gool-J^Jiaira, — It is questionable 
whether this familiar biennial, except for old association, is 
w'ortliy of cultivation in this country, as it produces here 
generally only single flowers, and those mostly of one colour — 
pink — and not the splendid double ones Avhich render it so fine 
an ornament to gardens in England. Dr. Bonavia of Lucknow 
has, however, lately brought to notice, that by sowing the seed 
of some semi-double pink ones, in two years he has obtained all 
the varieties one could desire, from white to prune-colour, and 
many of them as double as they are in Europe.* The seed 
should be sown in October, and, as the seedlings suffer severely 
from being transplanted, in tlio bed where the plants are 
intended* to remain. The plants will sometimes blossom the 
same season, or continue on till the following one, and blossom 
then. In the latter case, however, many will most probably 
perish in the Kains. 

Urena. 

U. lobata. — A small shrub, with roundish leaves, of so harsh 
and coarse a character, as all but to outweigh the beauty of the 
little rose-coloured flowers it bears. 

t. Hibiscus. 

The gardens of India are very rich in the number of hand- 
some species of this genus that they contain. But although 
nearly all are very beautiful, there is not suflBcient diversity of 
character in many to make it worth while to cultivate more 
than a select few. Most of them are very easily propagated by 
cuttings or by seed. 

♦ ‘Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society,’ vol. xiv. p. 11. 
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1. H. mntabilis. — Changeable Hose — 6-ool-i-ujaih . — A very 
common large bushy shrub, eight feet high, with large heart- 
shaped downy leaves ; bears in October and November, in con- 
stant succession, a* profusion of large very handsome double 
flowers, somewhat like immense double Hoses ; white on first 
opening, then becoming cream-coloured, and finally of a 
deep rose tint. A most showy plant during the time it is in 
blossom; propagated by cuttings. The single-flowered kind, 
raised usually from seed, is not deserving a place in the 
garden. 

2. H. tortuosus — BalA . — A middling-sized tree: bears in 
February large bright, primrose-coloured flowers, with a rich 
puce-coloured centre, changing after they have been some time 
open entirely to crimson ; very beautiful when in full blossom 
and covered with flowers, some so different in colour from others 
as to seem hardly to belong to the same plant. 

3. H. collinus. — A small tree, with spreading branches and 
three-lobed, heart-shaped, smooth leaves ; boars towards the end 
of the year large, full-expanding, pale rose-coloured flowers, 
with dark puce-coloured eye; most ornamental w'hen in 
blossom, the flowers, relieved against the rich green foliage, 
presenting quite a dazzling appearance. 

4. H. Lampas. — A largish tree with heart-shaped leaves ; bears 
deep primrose flowers with a dark purple eye ; a very common 
tree at Madras, planted along the road-side. 

5. H. heterophyllus. — A small tree with long narrow leaves ; 
very ornamental when grown of a small size ; bears during the 
Hot season largish flowers of the palest primrose colour, almost 
pure white, with the edges prettily pencilled with pink, and 
with a dark-coloured eye. 

C. H. Syriacus — Qurlivl . — A bushy shrub four or ftve feet 
high, very common in gardens in aU parts of India ; leaves 
towards the base wedge-shaped, towards the apex *three-lobed ; 
bears during the Hot and Hain seasons large lilac-blue flowers 
with dark purple eye. In the Cold season the wood of the past 
year should be well cut in. 

a. A variety with double flowers of the same colour. 

j8. A variety also with double white flowers ; but this, from 
some unassignable cause, is rarely seen to blossom in a thriving 
condition. 
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7. A variety likewise, the handsomest liir of any, with leaves 
somewhat larger, and double pure-white flowers with fine dark- 
crimsoli eye. 

7. H. Rosa Sinensis — Chinese Shoe-Plan^ — Jtiwa. — A wider- 
spreading and more diffuse-growing shrub than the last, with 
much more agreeable character of foliage ; leaves ovate, ending 
in a prolonged point, saw-edged, but not lobed ; in almost con- 
stant blossom with its brilliant crimson-scarlet flowers, with the 
long pretty column of pistil and stamens projecting from their 
centre. Never known to produce seed here. 

a, A magnifleent variety, with flowers full four times the 
usual size, I saw in blossom at Bangalore; lately introduced, I 
was tojd, from Kew'. 

/3. A variety is common wdth double flowers, but in my esti- 
mation not so pleasing as the one bearing single flowers. 

7. A variety also is met wdth having pale, straw-coloured, 
double flowers. 

S. A variety also with ^double salmon-coloured flowers with 
crimson centre. 

Recent additional varieties are : c. albo-variegata ; cruenta ; 
rf. miniata semiplena ; 0. rubra plena ; i. spinulosa. 

8. H. liliiflorus. — A shrub of the same size as the two preced- 
ing, but of more tree-like growth ; leaves somewhat leathery, 
oval, with their edges quite entire ; bears flowers similar in 
form to the single ones of the last, but of a beautiful salmon- 
colour. There are one or two varieties of this charming plant, 
differing in the colour of the flowers. It bears no seed, and is 
rather difficult of propagation, as cuttings do not strike ; it can 
only be increased by layering. 

9. H. Jerroldianus. — A small, very choice, herbaceous plant; 
bears in the Hot season very large splendid flowers of a fine 
carmine-crimson. The stem dies down in Octobe r, and the root 
lies dormant* till the approach of the warm weather. 

Malvaviscus. 

M. arboreus. — A large, ill-looking, woody shrub, of tree-like 
growth, with rather small, heart-shaped, three-lobed, coarse 
leaves, only to be commended for the numerous brilKant, small, 
crimson-scarlet, half-closed flowers it constantly bears. Should 
be unsparingly pruned in the Cold season. Yields seed abun- 
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clantly, in small berries, ripening first pare Avbitc, and afterwards 
deep scarlet. 

Paritium. 

P. tiliaceum. — A small tree with heart-shaped leaves ; bears 
nearly always large, hibiscus-like, sulphur-coloured flowers, 
with dark-puce eye. 

Abutilon. • 

1. A. Bedfordianum. — A tall-growing herbaceous shrub, with 
rich foliage of luxuriantly-groen palmate leaves ; bears in the 
Cold season very large, pendulous, eardrop-like flowers, with 
folded petals of a pale orange colour, prettily pencilled with 
brown lines. A very choice plant, and one of great beauty 
when in full blossom; very tender; shelter from the violence of 
both sun and rain is indispensable for it. It should be renewed 
annually, which may bo done either from seed or by cuttings. 

2. A. striatum. — A smaller but more woody kind of plant than 
the last, and one that will better bear exposure ; bears similar 
flowers, but of about ono-third of the size. To secure good 
plants it is necessary to renew it annyally from cuttings. 

3. A. marmoratum. — Native of Alexico ; a small shrub, of 
recent introduction into India, about four feet high ; produces 
beautiful erect flowers, of the size and form of the Canterbury- 
Bell ; rose colour, marbled with pure white veins. It produces 
abundance of seed, plants raised from which come into blossom 
in a veiy short time. 

4. A. Thompsoni. — Lately introduced; remarkable for its 
handsome foliage ; described as vivid green blotched with creamy 
white and yellow, and said to be a tw iggy variety of the last. 

rOLYGALACE.E. 

Securidaca. 

1. S. virgata. — A large, handsome, scandent jshrub, with 
elliptical leaves two inches long; if unsupported, of a very 
sprawling habit, covering a large space of ground. Blossoms in 
March with an unlimited profusion of sprays of lively rose- 
coloured flowers, having much of the appearance of an Indigo. 
Propagated by layers. 2. S. Brownei; 3. S. scandens. Plants' 
of these last two are mot with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 
I have not seen them in blossom. 
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SAPINDACEiE. 

Kolreuteria. 

K. paniculata. — Mrs. Loudon describes this as a middle- 
sized tree, native of China ; very ornamental from its large, 
variously-divided foliage, and its conspicuous terminal compound 
spikes of rich yellow flowers/* Dr. Voigt mentions it as existing 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but I have been unable to 
meet with it there. 

Dodonsea. 

1. D. dioica. — An exceedingly pleasing, evergreen, large bushy 
shrub, witli foliage strongly resembling that of the Arbutus. 
Flowers pale green and insignificant. It thrives well in the 
North-West Provinces, where its large ex[^anse of clie%rful 
greeii foliage is very refreshing to the eye. Propagated by seed, 
which it bears abundantly. 

2. D. Burmaniana. — Presents very little difierence to the last, 
except that its leaves are somewhat larger. 

Filicium. 

P. decipiens. — Native of Ceylon ; a tree of considerable size 
and of extreme beauty, remarkable for the resemblance its 
foliage bears to the fronds of a Fern, hence its name ; met with 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but, I believe, not elsewhere 
about Calcutta.’ 


MALPIGHIACE^E. 

Malpighia. 

BABBADEOS CHEKBV. 

• 

A genus of very ornamental small shrubs ; propagated easily 
by cuttings.* The undermentioned are common in Calcutta 
gardens : — 

1. M. glabra. — A small shrub with very agreeable foliage of 
oval, pointed, smooth, shining deep-green leaves, three inches 
long ; bears in May and November, from the axils of its leaves, 
numerous little umbels of small, pretty pale-purple flowers, with 
a knob of yellow anthers in the centre. 

2. M. urens.— A small shrub with dark-green myrtle-like 
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leaves, contrasting beautifully with its small pure white 
flowers. 

3. M. coccifera. — A very charming small shrub, with densely- 
crowded diminutive liolly-liko leaves; presents a delightful 
appearance when covered with its bright sparkling-white buds, 
just about to open. Flowers, whe^;L expanded, pale pink, 
succeeded by cherry-like berries of the size of a Pea. 

Stigmaphyllon. 

S. periplocifolium. — A handsome scandent plant producing fine 
yellow flowers. 

Banisteria. 

1. B. laurifolia. — An extensively climbing shrub, with lanceo- 
late dark olive-green rigid leaves, eminently ornamental when 
in blossom from January to April, and densely covered with 
largo compact trusses of bright golden-yellow flowers. Propa- 
gated by layers. 

2. B. argentea. — Has leaves larger than those of the pre- 
ceding, very ornamental for the silvery hue of their under 
surface. 

Hiptage. 

H. Madablota. — A very large rampant shrub of scandent habit, 
with lanceolate pointed leaves, seven inches long ; handsome 
when in full blossom with its profuse trusses of white and 
yellow fragrant flowers, somewhat resembling those of the 
Horse-chestnut, in the month of February. 

Camarea. 

C. lucida. — A small tree, of coarse woody character; con- 
stantly in blossom with numberless beautiful compact clusters of 
small flowers ; those in the upper part of a bright pale-red, and 
those in the lower part pure white. 


TEBNSTROMIACE.E. 

Camellia. 

C. Japonica. — Of all the choice plants to be met with in 
Calcutta none perhaps is so much coveted and prized as the 
Camellia ; indeed it is rarely seen except in the collections of 
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those who have the facility of procuring it direct from Cliina, 
If thought worth the expense and trouble, it might no doubt be 
obtained with ease from Europe ; but in this country there 
appears no prospect of its being brought to exist long in a 
thriving condition. Three years, it is said, is the longest period 
that it continues to blossom satisfactorily here ; after that it 
begins to die off, or produce only worthless flowers. It must, 
however, be remembered tliat even in England this plant will 
not bear exposure to the sun ; but to be cultivated successfully 
requires to be screened from its rays, by being placed on the 
north side of a wall, or in some otlicr way. Perhaps to the 
neglect of this precaution its want of success in India may bo in 
some measure owing. It blossoms towards the end of the Cold 
season. 

Thea. 

TEA-PLANT. 

T. Chinensis. — The three kinds of plant known in Tea- 
plantations by the names of the China, the Assam, and the 
Hybrid, though very distinct in habit and peculiarities, are 
decided to be but the same species. The several sorts of Tea 
of commerce owe their distinction to the age of the leaf when 
gathered, and the process of manufacturing it, and may be 
obtained indifferently from any variety of the plant. 

The leaves are elliptical, saw-edged, and of a deep sliinijig 
green, contrasting well with the flowers, ^vhich resemble much 
those of a Bramble, more interesting from association tlian from 
any beauty they possess. 


CLUSIACEiE. 

‘ Mesua. 

IRON-WOOD TREE. 

» 

'1' If. fenrea — Nagsura. — A. small tree common in Assam, of 
^eat beauty, pyramidal in form, with dense foliage of small 
leathery lancet-shaped leaves, polished on the upper, and hoary 
white on the under surface, which on first putting forth in 
March are of a brilliant crimson tinge, and make the tree 
resemble a flame of fire, jiarticularly when the moniing or 
evening sun is upon it; bears in April, in great profusio;!, 
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large white foui--petalle(i ilowers, with large yellow eye formed 
of its numerous crowded stamens, which scent the air with 
delightful fragrance for a wide distance around. Propagated 
by seed, which nwist be sown where the tree is to remain, as 
the young plants, it is said, do not bear transplanting. 

fi 

Calophyllum. 

C. inophyllum — Sultana Ghm^a . — A tree of considerable size, 
with most noble foliage of large, elliptical, rich, polished, dark- 
green leaves ; boars in June droojnng racemes of large, wliito, 
delightfully fragrant flowers; succeeded by numerous large 
seeds, from which it may bo easily propagated. 


liyPPRICACEyJl 

Hypericum, 

ST. John’s woiit. 

> 

1. H. Chinense. — A small bushy shrub, two feet high, with 
neat pleasing foliage of narrow elliptical leaves, two inches long, 
nearly constantly in blossom, with cheerful, bright-yellow, many- 
stamened flowers ; propagated by division. 

2. H, pallens. — A poor little weedy plant, about a foot high ; 
valueless for the garden. Also is met with 3. H. patulum. 


NYMPlIiEACEAE. 

This and the fid lowing Order consist entirely of aquatic 
plants, some of which are very ornamental in a garden that has 
water suited to contain them. Most may be raised fr»m seed. 
Sow the seed in a shallow earthen pan, such as a flower-pot 
feeder, filled with earth; and then place this pan into a 
somewhat larger and deeper vessel, which must be carefully 
filled, and afterwards kept constantly supplied with water. 
When the seeds have germinated, remove the small pan of 
earth containing them from the larger vessel, and cautiously 
lower it, just as it is, in the piece of water, where the plant is 
desired to grow. 

Some of the small species may be grown in largo earthen 
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vessels sunk to the rim in the earth, and kept filled with water. 
These when properly attended to have a very pleasing and 
refreshing appearance, especially if in some situation near the 
entrance to the house, sut rounded by potted plants of different 
kinds. 

Euryale. 

' Eu. ferox. — A small plant ; native of India ; remarkable 
principally for its curious bristling foliage ; flowers small, blue, 
and of no interest whatever; well* adapted for growing in an 
earthen vessel, as above described. 

Victoria. 

V. regia. — This noble aquatic, native of South America, thrives 
well ill the tanks about Calcutta, and produces its magnificent 
blossoms principally in the Cq|d season, Tho flower is of 
immense size, as much sometimes as a foot in diameter, white 
tinted with rose-colour, and passes throngli three distinct stages 
in tho process of expanding, with tho interval of n day bet\^een 
each stage, and is almost equally beautiful during each of these 
stages. When perfectly expanded it almost immediately dies 
off. By some the leaf will be considered an object of even as 
much interest as the flower. In its upper surface it resembles a 
large round tea-tray, three or four feet in diameter, laid upon 
the water; and in its lower surface it preseflts a most curious 
and complicated network of fibres, from which project a very 
formidable array of thorns. The plant is found not to exist 
more than two years, when its place must be supplied by a fresh 
one raised from seed, which in the vicinity of Calcutta it bears 
abundantly. If the seeds have to be conveyed to a long distance, 
it has been found that they will only retain their vitality by 
being ke^t in phials of pure water. All attempts at introducing 
the plants into this country failed till Dr. Wallich resorted to 
this platn. The seeds are sometimes very lo§g in germinating. 
Mr, M'Murray states : — 

Two of the Victoria regia seed, presented to tho Society by tlic 
late 'Dr. Wallich on tho 8th November, 1851, have germinated 
during this month, after lying in tho gunilah of mud and water 
for two years and nine months.”* 

♦ ‘ Journal of tljc* Agri-Hortioultuml »Socif ty,* yoI. ix. p. 40. 
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A very full description of this plant, with fine illustrations, is 
to be found in the first volume of the " Gardener’s Magazine of 
Botany/ • 

• Nymphaea. 

1. N, cserulea.— Native of Egypt : a small and most desirable 
plant; admirably adapted for growing in some conspicuous 
place in a largo earthen vessel sunk to the rim in the ground. 
Its’beautiful many-petalled flowers are of the size of a Tulip, 
blue, with a yellow centre, and emit a most delightful fragrance, 
like that of orris-root. Bears seed abundantly. 

2. N. stellata. — Native of the jheels of Bengal, where, when in 
blossom and seen at a little distance, it might be taken for the 
last ; but the flowers are not so double, and have no scent. 

3. N. pubescens and N. edulis. — Are white Water-lilies, com- 
mon in waste pieces of water about Bengal, but have no preten- 
sions to the beauty of N. alba so common in England. 

4. N. rubra.- Native of Bengal; very handsome when in 
blossom with its lari^e and brilliant red flowers. 

5. N. versicolor. — Native of Bengal ; bears large rose-coloured 
flowers. 


NELUMBIACE.B. 

Nelumbium. 

1. N. speciosum — Water-bean. — Piidmi — Kiinvmh — A large 

and, when in blossom, very beautiful plant, common in tanks 
and jheels in every part of India. Bears in the Hot season very 
large, double, rose-coloured handsome flowers. It produces 
seed abundantly in curious, drooping, cone-shaped seed-vessels. 
The seeds are sown by enclosing them in a ball of clay, and 
throwing them into the water. * 

2. N. luteum. — The Yellow Water-Bean. — Native of Caro- 

lina : a small plant exists in the gardens of the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society. I am not informed whether it has ever flowered 
or not. • * 


MAGNOLIACEAS. 

Talatima. 

T. pumila. — A very delightful shrub, about five feet high, native 

^ 2 E 2 
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of China, and not uncommon in the Calcutta gardens ; would bo 
very handsome if the foliage only remained in a healthy con- 
dition, but, owing to some unexplained cause, has nearly always 
a shabby appearance from a great part of each leaf becomiu 
decayed. This I thought might possibly arise from its bein 
usually planted in a situation too exposed to the sun, but 
noticed plants in the conservatory at Kew in the same condition. 
Bears at nearly all seasons, but principally in the Cold weather, 
pure-white globular flowers of the size of a Tulip, opening in 
the evening and falling off the next morning. A single flower 
will perfume the garden for a great distance around with its 
quince-like fragrance: propagated by layers, and by cuttings 
in sand. 

Magnolia. 

1. M. grandiflora. — A small tree, fifteen feet or more inlicight, 
native of Carolina ; noted for the beauty of its noble laurel-Hke 
foliage ; considered one of the choicest plants in Calcutta, where 
it thrives with difficulty, and only as a shrub of moderate size. 
Bears in April its grand wliite fragrant flowers, and in August 
occasionally ripens seeds, which are of the size of a Tamarind- 
stone, and of a brilliant red. Propagated by gootee, but with 
extreme difficulty. 

2. M. fuscata. — A small ruinous shrub, two or three feet higli ; 
native of China ; with exceedingly neat foliage, somewhat resem- 
bling that of a Camellia : bears in March small pale-yellow or 
cream-coloured flowers of a deep dull crimson witliin, of the 
size and something of the form of a 2 )igeoii’s egg, exqiiisihdy 
fragrant, especially after rain. 

3. M, pterocarpa. — A large handsome tree, native of India, 
with large noble leaves ; bears in April in unbounded profusion 
its large^ pure-white, globular-formed, finoly-fragrant flowers. 

« Michelia. 

M. Champaca.---(7/iiimpa.---A small tree, about twenty feet high, 
very common in Bengal, with very fine foliage ; bears, principally 
at the beginning and end of the Cold weather, numerous large 
narrow-petalled flowers of a dull, lifeless, lemon-colour, emitting 
for a wide distance around a most delicious fragrance. 

After flowering, the tree often becomes so exhausted by the 
prodigious quantity of large yellow berries it ripens, as hardly 
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to recover itself and produce a flower for a year or more after- 
wards. Tliis, no doubt, might bo obviated by timely removal of 
tbe berries as they set. 


ANONACE.^. 

Artabotiys. 

A. odoratissimus. — A largo shrub, native of this country, of 
sciindent tendency, with dense foliage of handsome, lanceolate, 
glossy, piiro-groen loaves ; bears, pi’incipally in tho’Kains, mode- 
rate-sized irregular-formed flowers, very similar to those of the 
(^ustar<l-apple, of a heavy, pale yellow colour, generally hidden 
out of sight under the leaves, whence they emit agreeable 
gusts of perfume, somewhat like that of over-ripe Apples : very 
ornamental when covered with its small, golden, pear-like 
fruit. 


DILLENIACEiE. 

Dillenia. 

D. speciosa. — Chulta . — A largo and very common tree of this 
country, n-markably handsome for its foliage of noble, pointed, 
elliptical leaves ; bears, in July, very large, pure-white, fragrant 
flowers, witli yellow autliers : very ornamental likewise in the 
Cold weather, when bearing in abundance its large, round, green 
fruits, of the size nearly of a child’s head. 

Delima. 

D. sarmentosa. — A scandent coarsc-looking shrub, with leaves 
like those of the last ; bears loose panicles of small, yellow', very 
fragrant flowers. 


RANUNCLTLACE.E. 

Clematis. 

Several species of this extensive genus of beautiful-flowered 
climbing plants have been introduced, but have for the most 
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part evinced a great reluctance to blossom. Resides 1. C. ^ra- 
chiata; the native 2. C. Gouriana; and the Spanish 3. C. Viticella, 
there are /net with in the Botanical Gardens : — 

4. C. Cadmia. — A new and veiy beautiful pl(},nt, producing in 
the Cold season large star-formed flowers of five pure-violet 
petals ; with dense and very pretty foliage of small temato 
leaves. It requires shade, and dies dowm in the BaiAs. 

6. C. Flammnla. — The common European species, so well known 
for the exquisite fragrance of its blossoms, which during tho 
Bains it puts forth in clusters of small white flowers from its 
dense small-leaved ternate foliage. 

Anemone. 

1. A. coronaria. — Tlio Florist’s Anemone, a small tuberous 
plant, producing flowers of extraordinary beauty, single and 
double, in almost endless variety. The tubers must be im- 
ported each season from England in time for planting in 
October, They blossom about March. Their ciUtivation in 
Calcutta is attended with little success, and even as high up 
as Allahabad Mr. S. .Jennings informed me his attempt to grow 
them proved a failure. They succeed well in the North-West 
Provinces. When at Ferozepore I imported tubcTSf which 
blossomed well without much care bestowed upon them. While 
there I also raised plants from seed ; tho seed, being of a woolly 
nature, is easily transmitted in a letter. I took up the young 
tubers on the approach of the Hot weather, and kept tliem in 
the house till the following Cold season, and then planted them 
in pots, where they blossomed very freely and beautifully. But 
I found that both imported and seedling tubers became worn- 
out and worthless after once blossoming. 

They require a light soil of common mould and decayed 
vegetable matter,- or very old, rotted cow-manure and river- 
sand. The tubers should be planted about two inches deep in 
a hole into whidh a pinch of sand has been dropped. 

2. A. Japonica. — A native of China, from whence it was sent 
here some years ago by Mr. Fortune, but, though thriving well, 
has never blossomed. The flowers two inches across, pale pink, 
are very beautiful, and in England during the autumn are 
quite an. otnament to the garden. There is a white variety, 
»pd one of great beauty named Honoriue Jobert. Though a 
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native of damp woods, on the edges of rivulets, it thrives well 
in common garden soil. 

Hepatica. 

This pretty little flowering plant, so common in English 
gardens, is unknown in India. 

. Ranunculus. 

R. Asiaticus. — The florist’s Eanunculus, with its numberless 
lovely varieties, including those of the softs called Persian, 
ycotch, and Turban, is cultivated in this country much in the 
same way as that adopted for the Anemone. Plants in 
blossom arc exhibited sometimes in Calcutta at the Horticultural 
Shows. 

Aquiiegia. 

A. vulgaris. — Columbine. — This pretty and familiar plant may 
be raised from .;eed in October, and preserved through the Hot 
and llain seasons till the following Cold weather, \yhen, though 
thriving vigorously, it is seldom, if ever, disposed to blossom, 
at least in the locality of Calcutta. 

Fseonia. 

Pj!i;oNy. 

A genus of plants celebrated for their great splendid flowers. 
Pmonies have several times been introtluced into this country, 
but their cultivation has been attended with no success whatever, 
as they arc unable to bear the heat of the climate. Even in the 
more congenial locality, as it might be thought, of Ootacamund, 
the attempt to cultivate them has uniformly proved a failure. 


PUMABIACE.®. 

Dielytra. 

D. spectabilis. — This beautiful herbaceous shrub, remarkable 
for its curious pendulous locket-shaped flowers, was sent in 1856 
by Mr. Fortune from Chinn to this country, but was found 
unable to exist in the climate. 
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BERBERIDACEJE. 

Nandina. 

N. doinestica. — Sacred Bamboo op China.— Ayery handsome 
shrub, from five to six feet high, with light and airy bipinnate 
foliage of small, narrow, myrtle-like leaflets. Mr. Fortune says 
that 

“In China in the month of January largo quantities of its 
branches are hawked about tho streets ; each of the branches is 
covered with a largo bunch of i^ed berries, not ver}’' unlike those of 
the common Holly, and when contrasted wdth tho dark shining 
leaves are singularly ornamental.”* 

.Large plants have been for many years in the Calcutta Bota- 
nical Gardens, and thrive well there, but never, as far as I can 
learn, blossom. In March of the year 1862, however, I observed 
a solitary small plant in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society bearing a few flowers. The flowers, borne in panicles, 
arc of a dull white colour, with yellow anthers, and of little 
interest. . 

Berberis. 

BERBERRY. 

A rather numerous genus, several species of which are regarded 
as highly ornamental in English gardens. Tho four or live 
that can grow in the plains of India are not objects of much 
beauty. 

1. B. Asiatica, — A middle-sized shrub, with thorny stems and 
leaves, in general aspect of a pale ashy green. Loudon describes 
it thus : — “ The flowers are yellow and beautiful, berries purplish 
with a fine bloom, and decaying leaves yellow and red.” 

2. B. aristata, var. floribunda . — Yevy similar in general appear- 
ance to tHe last. 

3. Portuniana. — A deep-green smooth bash, native of China, 
introduced by Mr. Fortune. Leaves pinnate, with three to four 
pairs of leaflets and an odd terminal one. Bears pretty racemes 
of small, bright-yellow flowers in the Rains, agreeably relieved by 
the dark-green foliage of narrow, lanceolate, saw-edged leaflets. 
No doubt an exceedingly beautiful plant grown in a climate that 
suits it. 


* ‘ Tea Districts, ’ p. 122, 
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4. B. Leschenaultii, syn. Mahonia pinuata— Holly-leaved 
Berbebuy.— Native of the Nilgherries, mentioned by Dr. Yoigt 
as blossoming hero in January. T have never met with it. 


VITACEiE.. 

Cissus. 

1. C. discolor. — very choice, slender, creeping plant, with 
foliage, when in a thriving condition, of exquisite beauty, 
ijoaves lanceolate, about five inches long, mottled with red, 
white, and dark green, with tho richest velvet-like lustre, borne 
upon <leli(!ate, pale-red stems. Produces in tho Cold season 
pale, minute, insignificant flowers. Requires a light, porous 
soil, through which water will drain away freely, and absolute 
exclusion from tho sun. A humid atmosphere and a dark 
situation are most congenial to it. Propagated by cuttings in 
sand under a boii-glass. 

2. C. Amazonicus. , 

Leea. 

L. sanguines. — A very largo, herbaceous plant, with pinnato 
foliage of large, long, lanceolate leaflets ; of rather weedy cha- 
racter, but handsome during the Rains for the mingled bright 
crimson red flowers and berries it bears in largo flat cymes, of the 
size of a man’s cxpondcd hand, much like those of Clerodendron 
squamatmu. 


PITTOSrOKACEd^:. 

Pittosponun. 

1. P. Tobira. — A large, bushy, very handsome shrulj, four feet 
Iiigh ; native of China ; leaves two or three inches long, of obo- 
vate fonn, smooth-edged, coriaceous, of a cheerful? shining green. 
Its merit as an ornamental plant consists entirely in its neat 
dense foliage ; for thefugh Mrs. Loudon says that in England 
“ it bears large terminal clusters of white, very fragrant flowers 
nearly all tho summer,” it seldom, if ever, blossoms here. 

P. Tobira, variegatom. — A pleasing variety of the above, having 
its leaves, variegated with white. 

2. P.verticillatum, — A shrub bearing in most respects a strong 
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resemblance to the lust; bears in the Cold season terminal 
clusters of white flowers, perfectly inodorous, very small, and not 
very intejfesting. 

Sollya. 

S. heterophylla. — slender climbing plant ; bears small cymes 
of live-lobed flowers, not large, but of a beautiful azure blue. 
Dr. Voigt mentions it as growing hero and blossoming in 
December. I have never met with it, nor heard of its being 
here now. 


EPAClilDACEiE. 

Epaciis. 

A genus of plants much cultivated in England for their very 
beautiful flowers, in general character somewhat resembling 
Heaths. Altogether unknown, I believe, in India. 


ERICACEAE. 

Erica. 

HEATH. 

A most extensive genus of plants, nearly all natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, except in the solitary instances recorded 
below, altogether unknown in this country. 

E. speciosa. — Of \\\\h M‘Murray, gardener of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, exhibited in February 1854, a specimen, 
with the following remarks : — 

“ The accompanying plant of Cape Heath in flower is the produce 
of Olio kinM of the* seed sown in October 1852, from which it will 
1)0 seen that the plant has made a good growth since that time, and 
is probably the iBrst plant of the sort which has flowered in Bengal. 
In addition to this variety of Heath, there are in the garden ten 
other kinds raised from the same batch of seed, equally as healthy, 
hut not so large.”* 

How long these plants survived I am not aware. They were 
not in existence two years afterwards. 


* ‘ Journal of Agri-Hort. Poc.,’ vol. is. p. 10. 
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Arbutus. 

STKAWBEIIBY-TBEE. 

Altogether unknown in India. 

Azalea. 

Plants of Azalea, received but a short time previous, sent by 
Mr. Fortune from China, were exhibited in bloom at one of the 
Calcutta Horticultural Shows ; but no plant of this genus can 
survive the heat of an Indian climate. 

Kalmia. 

Quite unknown in this country. 

Rhododendron. . 

No species of this genus of superbly-flowering trees can exist 
in the plains. 


aurantia6ea'J. 

Murraya. 

1. M. exotica. — China Box — Kaminee , — A large, common, 
and very handsome bushy shrub, about nine feet high, in general 
aspect much resembling a Box-tree, witli neat, shining, dark- 
green foliage of pinnate leaves^ leaflets six or eight, an inch 
or two long, alternate, ohovate, rigid, .and quite smooth ; bears 
several times during the Hot and llain seasons, at uncertain 
periods, in vast profusion, corymbs of not large white flowers, 
which, for the day or so that they last, scent the air all round 
with a delicious honey-like fragrance ; bears in the Cold season 
numerous small red berries, not unlike those of tlje Holly. 
Propagated by cuttings. 

2. M. Sumatrana. — Similar to the last, but the •leaflets some- 
w'hat larger. Flowers largish, white, sweet-scented ; borne one 
on a footstalk. 

Clausena. 

C. heptaphylla. — Pdn-Ku^oor — Kurun-Phool — small shrub 
three feet high, with smooth oval leaves two or three inches 
long, which when rubbed or bruised emit a most agreeable 
fragrance, like that of anise-se^; bears in March insignificant 
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greenish-yellow flowers, succeeded by little green berries. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

, Micromelum. 

M. integerrimum. — A small shrub with largo leaves ; bears in 
March very small, greenish-white, exceedingly fragrant flowers, 
and afterwards bunches of little bright orange-coloured berries, 
which when bruised emit an overpowering fragrance. 

Lnvunga. 

L. scandens. — A climbing slirub, native of Sylhet, with hinceo- 
iate pointed leaves six inches long ; described as bearing 
<‘oryinbs of middle-sized, dclightfully-fragrant white flowers. 
Formerly, I believe, in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but not 
there now. 

Citrus. 

A genus of fruit-trees described elsewhere ; all, without excep- 
tion, most delightful ornaments to the garden, alike for their 
foliage, their flowers, and their fruits. 


CEDItELACEiE. 

Swietenia. 

S. Mahagoni. — Mahogany-tuee. — An immense timber-tree 
with beautiful foliage of moderate-sized, ovate, rich-green leaves. 
Dwarf shrubby plants may be obtained by propagating from 
cuttings, which have a very ornamental appearance in any spot 
where a mass of refreshing green foliage is required. The largo 
full-grown trees sometimes met with about Calcutta produce 
seed, from which young plants may bo raised. 


MELIACEiE. 

Munronia. 

M. Javanica. — A small shrub introduced by Mr. Grotc. Pro- 
duces in the Bains deliciously-scented white flowers. 

Melia. 

M. sempervirens — Bw/iwym—A 'small, and though exceedingly 
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common, wlien in a thriving condition rcinarlcably handsome 
tree, especially when in blossom, with its numerous small, 
fragrant, lilac-coloured flowers. Foliage very similar to that 
of the Ash. 

Aglaia. 

A. odorata. — An exceedingly handsome bnshy shi-ub, native of 
China, three or four feet high, with neat tomate leaves of 
lanceolate, smooth, deep-green, "shining leaflets, two or three 
inches long. Blossoms at uncertain times in the Hot and Rain 
seasons, with a prodigious number of bright-yellow flowers, of 
the size and form of a pin’s head, delightfully fragrant. Mr. 
Fortune says the flowers are much used by the Chinese for 
scenting their teas. Don states that the berries it bears are 
eatable when ripe ; but it is never known to bear any here. 
Propagated by cuttings. 


E U T A C E iE. 

Erythrocbfton. 

E. Braziliensis. — A small tree, described as having “ foliage 
fragrant with the scent of Oranges, and bearing large white 
flowers with fine red calyxes.” Apparently unsuited to this 
climate, as t h<; two or three sjieeimeus in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens in pots look stunted and unthriving. 

Lemonia. 

L. spectabilis. — A most charming shrub, native of Cuba, with 
ternate leaves of equal-sized, obovate, smooth, rich polished- 
green leaflets, about two inches long, contrasting handsomely 
with the cork-like bark of the stems, and which, when bruised, 
have an agreeable fragrance like that of Fraxinelfa; nearly 
always in blossom with bright," crimson-pink, fiwe-lobed flou'cm, 
of the size of a four-anna piece ; requires shade and moisture to 
give the foliage the rich deep verdant green which renders this 
plant so beautiful. Produces seed abundantly in the Cold season, 
which before ripening, should bo tied up in muslin, or is sure to 
fall and bo lost Propagated also by cuttings. 

There is a variety with pale-pink flowers, but not so hand- 
some. ’ 
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Boronia — Crowea — Correa — Calodendron — Diosma— Barosma — 

Agathosma. 

The njimerous species of these several genera# the three first 
natives of New Holland and the remainder, of the Cape, are 
for the most part very ornamental shrubs, producing beautiful 
flowers, and much cultivated in green-houses in Europe, but not 
a single one is to be met with in this country, nor is it at all 
probable would be able to exist in the climate. 

Dictamus. 

D. Praxinella. — This old familiar, fragrant-leaved plant of the 
English gardens is altogetlier unknown here. 

Buta. 

1. B. angustifolia — Rue. — The prettily-formed hoary-green 
foliage of this small well-known herb forms a pleasing variety 
amongst other pot-plants ; bears in the Cold season greenish- 
yellow uninteresting flowers. Propagated by division. 

2. B. graveolens. — The Cqmmon Rue of the English gardens, 
between which and the last the difference is not very perceptible, 
is, I believe, not met with here. 


SIMABURACE,®. 

Quassia. 

Q. amara.— A tree in Surinam, its native locality, of consider- 
able size ; grows here to not more than about seven feet high, 
and is regarded as one of the choicest, as it certainly is one of 
the most beautiful, plants of our Indian gardens ; leaves un- 
equally pinnate ; leaflets obovate, four inches long more or less ; 
leafstalks .with wide, crinison-tinged wings; bears in Apriland 
May terminal racemes of erythrinarlike bright crimson-scarlet 
flowers. Propagated by gootee, as well as by cuttings, under a 
hand-glass in sand. 


ZYGOPHYLLACEAL 

Tribulus. 

1. T. lanuginosus. —A low trailing plant with pinnate leaves ; 
bears nearly always large bright-yellow sweet-scented flowers. 
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2. T. cistoides. — A trailing horbaceoiis plant with pleasing 
dark-green foliage of pinnate leaves ; bears throiighont the year 
large pale-yellow flowers, much like widely-expanded Buttercups. 


LINAGES. 

^ Linum (now called Reinwardtia.) 

1. L. trigynum— Bwsuiifee — Qool4-ushrufee . — A small herba- 
ceous shrub two feet high, common in most gardens, where, 
when in blossom in the Cold season, it is a most showy ornament, 
with its unbounded profusion of large, orange-yellow, rock-rose- 
liko flowers. Propagated by division of roots. 

2. L. tetragynum. — A plant of the same size as the last, witli 
much larger leaves ; equally showy with its large pale, sulphur- 
coloured flowers. 


OXALIDACILE. 

Oxalis. 

A genus of very beautiful small bulbous plants, affording 
during the Cold months, while they are in blossouji, a most 
delightful decoration to any verandah somewhat exposed to the 
sun. They begin to die down at the beginning of May, and 
should then bo no longer watered. When dry the bulbs may 
be either removed from the earth, and stored away in a bottle of 
sand, or be put aside just as they are, undisturbed, in their pots 
in some place out of the wet till October, when they begin to 
start again. But a little before that time they must bo carefully 
watched, in order to pot them immediately and expose them to 
the light when they show signs of starting, or they will in a 
very short time exhaust themselves, by throwing out long white 
shoots, and then* perish. 

Mackintosh says : — 

They should bo taken out of the mould every season for the 
purpose of l)eing separated ; for if the smaller roots bo not removed 
from the full-grown ones, tho latter will not flower freely. They 
delight in a light rich soil.” 

The soil, however, may easily bo rendered too rich, and then, 
as I have found, the leaves become yellow and sickly, A com- 

‘Greenhouse,’ p. 150. 
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post of leaf-mould, common mould, aud a little silver-saud, I 
believe, suits them best. 

The ijndermentioned are those usually met with in the Cal- 
cutta gardens. Mr. J. Scott, in a paper communicated to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, describes fourteen sjiecies, besides these, 
cultivated in the Botanical Gardens ; but full ten times that 
number are set down in Paxton’s Dictionary as introduced into 
Britain, most of which might no doubt, if worth it, be cultivated 
here equally well as those we already have. 

1. 0. Bowei. — A rather common sjiecies, and a remarkably 
beautiful one, most so perhaps of anj', with large handsome 
leaves, the agreeablo fresh greenness of wliich affords a fine set- 

' off to the large deeji-rosc-colourcd flowers, of the size of a rupee, 
that are borne numerously in heads upon footstalks six inches 
high throughout the Cold season. 

2. 0. rosacea. — Somewhat similar to the last, the flowers being 
deeper in colour with large yellow centre, borne upon short 
footstalks close to the ground among the leaves. A perfect little 
gem when thriving and in fidl blossom. 

3. 0. versicolor. — Bears crimson flowers; yery inferior to 
either of the two preceding. 

4. 0. variabilis. — Bears small dull-crimson flowers. 

5. 0. Deppei. — Bears small pale pink flow'ers ; a common, un- 
interesting plant ; grow's like a weed nearly everywhere. 

6. 0. tetraphylla. — A common and very pretty plant ; unlike 
the rest of the species, it has leaves with four lobes instead of 
three, and bears its purplish-pink flowers during the Hot and 
Bain seasons, and not in the Cold months. 

• 7. 0. lanata.— A pretty plant, with leaves of a peculiar pale 

bluish-green colour : flowers white, not showy, nor opening very 
freely. , 

8. 0. bipunctata. — A pretty tmpretending plant, with small 
leaves, and umbels of small white flowers upon long footstalks. 

9. 0. cuprea. — A charming plant with glaucous green leaves ; 
bears in profusion, upon long footstalk^ umbels of flowers like 
golden-yellow primroses. 

10. 0. cemua.— iHas its leaves curiously speckled with black 
spots ; presents a very brilliant appearance when bearing its 
profusion of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat smaller than those 
of the last. 
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GERANIACEiE. 

Geranium. 

0. Nepalense. — ^ small pot-plant ; bears small pretty pink 
flowers, much resembling those of an Oxalis. 

Pelargonium. 

The several species of this genus amount to some hundreds, 
all, with scarcely an exception, natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The few met with in the locality of Calcutta are the 
common scarlet, tlie Ivy-leaved, and some five or six perhaps of 
the scented-leaf kinds, most of which it is no easy matter to 
preserve through tlie Hot and Eain seasons, surviving the 
former only to perish probably in the latter. During the 
whole of these periods their growth seems to be almost en- 
tirely arrested, and the diflSculty then is to prevent the soil in 
which they are g>’own from becoming too dry, or from being kept 
too wet. The best situation for them during the Hot season is 
undoubtedly where they are shelterfed as much as possible from 
sun and wind, and during the llains, where, with as much light 
as can possibly bo given them, they are efiectually protected 
from the drenching wet. With all the precautions, however, 
which can be adopted, many will probably perish. 

When at Ferozepore I raised from seed several of the large 
handsome flowering kinds, which*blossomed in fine condition and 
most freely in March, eighteen months from the time the seed 
was sown. These all perished in the succeeding Hot season. 
From this the conclusion seems obvious, that young-^vooded 
plants may survive the Hot season, but that old- wooded ones 
will not. Had I then in the Cold season secured a fresh stock 
of plants from cuttings, there is the probability that •these too 
might have lived through to rejoice me with their flowers the 
following Cold season. * 

The seeds are very retentive of their vitality, and those received 
from England generally germinate freely. 

From the month of October or November till March, plants 
may be renewed easily by cuttings ; at other times it is hopeless 
to attempt to strike them. When struck they require some care 
in removing, for if the fresh-formed roots are at all injured the 
young plants receive a check which they take a long time to 

• 2 F 
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recover. The small shoots, which most commonly grow out at 
the bottom of the main stem, should bo removed to form the 
plant, ai)d these will answ'er well for striking. Boots also cut into 
short pieces, and just covered with earth will, it is said, soon 
produce plants with far greater certainty than Avhen propagated 
by any other method. 

1. P. zonale. — The Common Soaulet Pelakoonium. — ^Planted 
out in the open ground in gardens about Calcutta will continue 
to live a great many years. It is, however, a poor long-stalked, 
scanty-leaved, weedy plant, never displaying a fine truss of 
blossom, but only one or two straggling flowers at a time. 
One or two varieties of this and -2. P. inqninans resembling it, 
but a lovely species, producing great umbels of scarlet flowers, 
Mr. J. Scott says, bloom freely now in Calcutta. 

3. P. lateripes. — ^The Ivy-leaved Pelaegonium. — A very 
beautiful trailing species^ with rich dark-green leaves, and pretty 
sparkling lilac flowers. Plants raised from seed at Calcutta I 
have been able to preserve till the following Cold season, when 
they blossomed freely, bufa perished in the Hot season that 
succeeded. 

In a paper communicateil to the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
the scented-leaf kinds are thus distinguished by Mr. J. Scott : 
4. P. balsameum, leaves palmate, somewhat rough and hairy. 5 . 
P. capitatum, leaves heart-shaped, wavy, and toothed. C. 
P. crispum, leaves softly hairj . 7. P. ribifolium, leaves heart- 
shaped, rough and hairy. Others given by him are 8. P. cucul- 
latum, leaves kidney-shaped and hairy. 9. P. vitifolinm, leaves 
heart-shaped, scabious, saw-edged. 


• OARYOPHYLLACB2E. 

Diauthus. 

1. D. Chinensis. — China Pink. — This plant, though perennial, 
is always in this country treated as an annual. 

2. D. laciniatus. — ^A variety of the last, lately introduced from 
Japan ; bears very large, beautiful flowers of various colours, 
single and double, quite scentless. The seeds should be sown in 
October, and the young plants potted off singly into pots with 
well-drained soil, and kept under shelter during the Bains, 
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afforded at the same time as much light as possible. Repotted 
in the following October, or planted out in a soil well enriched 
with leaf-mould in the open border, they will blosson» in great 
splendour during the Cold weather ; during which time also 
they may be easily propagated by layers. They blossom, too, 
in pots more or less all the rest of the year, but they require to 
be continually renewed. 

3. D. Heddewigi, — Also lately introduced from Japan ; bears 
large, superb, crimson flowers, with petals prettily fringed. Cul- 
tivated in exactly the same manner as the last. This likewise 
is considered variety of a D. Chinensis. 

4. D. barbatus. — Sweet William. — The fine varieties of this 
plant, thougli they thrive well, rarely if ever open their beau- 
tiful trusses of bloom in the locality of Calcutta. The seed may 
be sown in October, and the young plants kept through the 
succeeding Hot and Rain seasons, by sheltering them from the 
wet, witliout at the same time screening them too much from 
the light. In November, pot them singly in large pots witli 
fresh and rather rich soil. During* the dry weatlier they will be 
benefited by having their pots sunk in water to the rim for an 
hour or two every four or five days. 

5. D. Caryophyllus. — Comprises those lovely and varied fragrant 
flowers so well known under the name of Carnation, Clove, and 
ricotee. In the locality of Calcutta the only specimen ever met 
witli is a dull, dark-crimson floVrer of poor description. Plants 
of choice kinds may be raised from seed, and preserved easily 
from year to year, but they obstinately refuse to blossom. 

In the North- W^estern Provinces, on the other hand, no plants 
succeed more satisfactorily. Seed of the finest kinds is expensive, 
but it rarely fails of germinating abundantly, and well repays 
for the cost of it. It should be sown in October. The young 
plants should be put out about March, in a prepared piece of 
ground, elevated enough that no water may lodge upon it, and 
it will be found that they can then bear, without taking much 
barm, full exposure to both sun and rain. Should, however, a 
little protection be considered expedient, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they be not overscreened from light, or they will 
be all but sure to perish. In October or November each plant 
may be put in a large-sized pot, with a soil composed of equal 
parts of common earth, vegetable-mould, decayed cow-manure, 

• 2 F *2 
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and a little sand. Prom the cow tnanure the large white grubs 
must have been carefully picked out. By the above mode of 
cultivatidn at Ferozepore I had a large collection of plants, 
giving in the montli of March a splendid display of beautiful 
flowers of nearly every variety. 

They are easily propagated by pegging down the longer stems 
in their pots ; if this be done in November they very soon make 
root% and form fresh plants. Or sink a flower-pot in the ground 
in a shady place, half-fill it with river-sand ; insert cuttings, well 
water them, and cover the pot with a pane of glass. Adopting 
this latter method, I have met with much success in increasing 
my plants. 

Sapouaiia. 

S. officinalis. — A pretty herbaceous plant, about fifteen inches 
high ; most commonly in blossom ; boars pale-pink flowers, some- 
what resembling, but much inferior to those of the Phlox. Picj- 
pagated easily by division of the roots. 


* PORT ULAC AGILE. 

Fortulaca. 

P. meridiana. — A small pot-plant, ornamental for its pretty 
moss-like leafage. 

Portulacaria. 

P. Afra. — Speckboom — Elephant’s Food. — A pretty little 
pot plant, with small, succulent leaves ; native of a lofty moun- 
tain near Cradock at the Cape, called after it the Speckboom 
Mountain ; though thriving well, never known to blossom here, 
I believe. 


rOLYGONACE.dS. 

Polygonum. 

P. adenophylltim.— A large herbaceous plant, native of the 
Mysore hills ; bears, during all the Cold season, numerous dense 
spikes of small pure- white flowers ; exceedingly bright and cheer- 
ful, especially as the Hot weather approaches, when the foliage 
assumes an antumn-red tinge; grown in the border it is rather 
troublesome, as it spreads over the ground very rapidly. Pro- 
pagated^ by division. 
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Coccoloba. 

C. macrophylla. — Is described by Curtis as — 

“ A noble, eimple-stommed, orcofc tree, with largo Icathoxy loaves, 
a foot or more long ; tapers gracefully upward, is leafy all the way 
up, and terminates at the top by a densp compact thick club-shaped 
raceme of flowers, of which the rachis, pedicles, and flowers are of 
the richest scarlet.”* 

A small plant is to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Cardens. 

Antigonon. 

A. leptopus — Sanwieh-Island Glimher . — A lovely plant, of late 
introduction; much of the character and habit of Foivrea 
coccinea in blossom throughout the Bains and Cold season. 
Propagated by seed or cuttings. 


NYCTAOlNAOEiE. 

Bugainvillea. 

1. B. spectabilis. — A large, exceedingly rampant, thorny, ex- 
tensively-climbing shrub ; requires, if not trained up a tree, some 
powerful bamboo framework for its support ; except when in 
blossom not at all ornamental; beai-s in February and March 
small, tubular, pale-yellow flowers, enveloped by two largish, 
bright, pale crimson, bractcal leaves, in such unlimited profusion 
as to present one perfect blaze of colour, and at that time an 
object of wonderful splendour; usually propagated by layers, 
but may be also by cuttings of the ripened wood. 

2. B. glabra.— Thornless ; produces flowers hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from those of the last : now tolerably common, cul- 
tivated in pots, and flowering nearly throughout the year. 

3. B. speciosa. — ^Thriving plants are met with* in the Gardens 
of the Agri-Hortioultural Society. 

Fisonia. 

P. morindifolia. — ^Lettuce-tkeS. — A very large ramous shrub, 
six or seyen feet high, with dense foliage of large, lanceolate, pale 


* ‘ Botanical Magtizine,’ 1. 453Q. 
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lettuce-green leaves, which alone cbnstitute its ornamental cha- 
racter. The climate of Calcutta seems too cold for it to acquire 
the verdadt condition essential to its beauty. About Bombay it 
is often grown in large tubs, kept during the Cold months under 
the shelter of the verandah, where it has a very refreshing and 
agreeable appearance. 

Mirabilis. 

1. M. Jalapa-^MAKVEL of Peep — Gool-i-vhhds . — A large and 
very common herbaceous plant; found in gardens in all parts of 
India ; constantly in blossom with immerous ipomoea-like flowers 
of moderate size, some dark crimson, some pure yellow, some 
crimson striped with yellow ; flowers of each vai-iety frequently 
upon the same plant ; produces seed abundantly, from wl)ieh it 
commonly springs up self-sown. 

2. M. longiflora.— Sweet-scented Maevee op Peeu. — De- 
scribed as bearing white flowers with a tube four or five inches 
long, and emitting a powerful odour like that of Orange-flowers 
and Heliotrope combined. Pr. Voigt states that it was in the 
Calcntta Botanical Gardens seven years without blossoming. 


AMAKANTACEiE. 

Achyranthes. 

A. alopecnroides. — A small herbaceous plant, ornamental for 
the foxtail-like heads of small milk-white flowers it bears, which 
give a very pretty effect when mingled with others in a bouquet ; 
raised from seed. 

iErua. 

£. sanguinolenta . — A small herbaceous plant, with leaves and 
stems of a dull-red colour ; a weedy, by no means attractive 
object. 

Iresine. 

1. I. Herbstii.— With small dark crimson leaves ; and 2. 
I. aureo-reticnlata, plants of little interest except for edgings to 
flower-beds. Altemanthera amabilis, and A. paronychyoides are 
of recent introduction. 
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PERIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

MESEMBRYACEiE. 

* Mesembryanthemam. 

FIG-MAKYaOLD, 

• 

The species of Fig-Marygold are rather numerous ; principally 
natives of the Cape, and, like most Cape plants, unsuited to the 
climate of India. 

M. cordifolium. — The only jierennial species I know of esta- 
blished here ; a small succulent pot-plant, bearing at nearly all 
times of the year bright-purple flowers of the form and size of 
a Daisy, whicli open only in the sunshine. 


THYMELACE^. 

Daphne. 

J . D. Fortuniana.— A small ornamSntal shrub, native of China, 
with very neat pretty foliage ; bears, at the beginning and end 
of the Cold season, handsome umbels of dark-lilac silver-shaped 
flowers more than an inch long. A single plant was for some years 
in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, introduced 
originally by Mr. Fortune. But this subsequently died, and I 
know not if the plant is to be met with in this country now. In 
China it is said to blossom in a leafless state. Here it does not 
lose its leaves, and seems to bear the climate very well, though 
making Jittle growth. 

2. D. viridiflora. — A neat small shrub, with small leaves ; of no 
particular merit ; bears, at the beginning and end of the Cold 
season, umbels of small, greenish-yellow, insignificant flowers, 
and yellow pea-like berries in January. 

Gnidia. 

G. eroicphala. — A small neat-looking shrub in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens from Peiidenia ; with narrow lanceolate leaves, 
about two inches long ; bears in February crowded heads of rather 
small pale-yellow flowers ; very pretty when in full bldssom. 
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PEOTEACEJi. 

A nunjerous order of very curious and interesting trees and 
sLrubs, comprising the beautiful species of Banksia, Protea, 
Hakea, and Dryandra, natives almost exclusively of the Cape 
and New Holland, of which scarcely a single plant has been 
found capable of living in the plains of India. 

Grevillea. 

1. G. robusta. — A lofty tree, native of humid forests in the 
neighbourhood of Port Jackson in New Holland, where it rises 
to the height of from 100 to 120 feet ; a most noble object, 
handsome at all periods of its growth, with beautiful denso 
foliage of fern-like, rich dark-green lejives: bears in March 
greenish-yellow flowers mixed with orange of moderate size. 
This, which is about the only Proteaceous plant we have, has 
become quite established in gardens around Calcutta, where the 
climate suits it well, though it does not attain to any great 
height here. Its \j'ood is sdid to be spongy and fragile. Pro- 
pagated only by seed. 

2. G. buxifolia. — A small pretty box -leaved shnib from Sidney. 
A potted plant of this, about feet high, is found in the Cal- 
cutta Botanical Gardens. 


.LAUKACEA3. 

Cinnamomum. 

C. Zeylanicum — Cinnamon-tree. — A tree of moderate size, 
with large lanceolate leaves with three parallel nerves ; bears in 
January and February numerous pretty panidos of small white 
flowers, emitting rather an unpleasant odour, and possessing none 
of the fragrance for which the leaves and bark are so well known. 
Propagated by seed. 

Laurus. 

L. nobilis— Sweet Bay.— Does not seem to thrive at all in 
this country. Only poor small specimens in pots are to be met 
with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 
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CALYCANTIIACEiB. 

Calycanthus. 

C. floridns — C ajioTjIJTA Allspice. — A Avoody unornamental 
shrab, with rough, large, coarse, lanceolate leaves which in a cold 
climate aro said to become very omauiental, as in decaying they 
turn to a bright yellow. The wood and roots smell strongly of 
camphor. Flowers described as “ dusky purple or dull brown, 
very fragrant, with a sweet apple-scent, or odour of ripe melon;” 
thriA'Cs well, but does not blossom in the locality of Calcutta. 

Chimonanthus. 

1. C. fragrans — Japan Allspice. — Like the last a coarse-look- 
ing, straggling, woody shrub ; flowers yellowish, purple within, of 
the size of an unexpanded Peach blossom, of a most exquisite and 
powerful odour. In England it is usuaUy trained against a wall, 
where it blossoms in the depth of winter. It was introduced some 
years ago from China by Mr. Fortune into the Gardens of the 
Agri-IIorticultural Society, where*it thrives well, but does not 
blossom, forming blossom-buds, which drop off without opening. 
The roots possess a delightful fragrance ; easily propagated by 
layers. 2. C. fragrans grandiflorus, a variety with larger flowers. 


FABACE^. 

rAPILIONACEil':. 

The j^ants of this sub-order are exceedingly numerous. Many 
of the most beautiful are natives of the Cape of Good Hope and 
New Holland ; but scarcely any of these, if any, can be brought 
to thrive and establish themselves in the plains of India. 

Lupinus. 

LUPIN. 

There are several very beautiful shrubby and perennial species 
of Lupin, but none that can be kept alive through the Hot season 
in the plains. 

Sparteum. 

3, junceum — S panish Bboom. — T his small shrub, so well 
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known for its cheerful bright-yellow flowers, though rarely met 
with, may, with a little care, be preserved through the Hot and 
Bain sea^ns. At Ferozeporo I raised plants from seed brought 
from Simla, which survived tlie Hot season and blossomed 
prettily. 

' Cytisus. 

None of this genus can exist in the plains. Plants of the com- 
mon Laburnum I have known to be raised from seed, and kept 
through a Hot season or two, but it has been only to dwindle 
away, Jind then die without flowering. 

Lotus. 

bird’s-foot trefoil. 

L. Jacobseus. — A small, slender shrub, two or three feet high, 
with graceful airy foliage of ternate leaves, leaflets marrow, linear, 
. an inch long ; bears at all times nearly, but in unbounded pro- 
fusion in the Cold season, four or five-flowered umbels of small, 
brilliant, dark chocolate-colou.red flowers, contrasting delightfully 
with the Venetian-green of the foliage. Not an uncommon plant 
in English gardens, but as found there it affords no idea of the 
beauty it attains to in this country. There is a variety with 
bright-yellow flowers. Easily propagated by cuttings laid down 
in the Bains, or from seeds, which is the better plan. The plants 
do not display themselves to perfection till the second season of 
their growth. 

Indigofera. 

INDIGO. 

I 

The plants of this genus are shrubs with pinnate leaves of 
very small leaflets. The sp6cies are very numerous, several 
natives of* India. The following, however, are the, only ones 
perhaps suflBciently ornamental to merit admittance into the 
garden ; all raised from seed. 

1. I. atropnrpnrea. — A shrub five or six feet high ; bears in 
the Cold season numerous erect spikes of largish, fine, purple 
flowers. After having once flowered it becomes unsightly. It 
is best then to destroy it, and raise fresh plants from seed. 

2. I. violacea. — A small shrub, three or four feet high, of ex- 
quisite beauty in the Cold season, when blossoming with its 
racemeq of small rose-coloured flowers in unbounded profusion. 
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^ 3. I. decora. — Described as "a dark-green liandsome bush, 

with flowers in large pendulous racemes of delicate pink or rose 
colour.” Plants were introduced by Mr. Fortune froifi China 
some years ago into the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
but did not thrive there, and have since perished. 

t 

Psoralea. 

A genus of Cape plants, bearing racemes of beautiful deep-blue 
flowers. Dr. Voigt says : — Several species have been cultivated 
here repeatedly, but without success,” At Ferozepore, however, 
I raised plants of two or three species, which blossomed prettily 
within a few months from the time of sowing. 

Amorpha. 

A. fruticosa. — A small indigo-like shrub, bearing in March 
racemes of small, dark, bluish-purple flowers ; met with in the 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Tephrosiap. 

T. Candida . — A shrub of moderate size, with soft agreeable 
foliage of pinnate leaves, with fourteen or more pairs of smooth 
leaflets, of an ashy-grey colour on their under surface ; exceed- 
ingly beautiful when in full blossom in September and October, 
with numberless large, droopin,^, white, butterfly-liko flowers. 
Propagated from seed. 

Wistaria. 

W. Sinensis.— A largo, strong-growing, climbing shrub, and 
well-known ornament on houses in England, with handsome, 
pinnate foliage ; leaflets in four or five pairs, oval, acuminate, 
smooth, those at the base three, and those at the apex four inches 
long; bears in the Hot season large racemes of large p^l e-purple 
flowers. In the climate of Calcutta it thrives indifferently, the 
stems being very apt toflie back. Sir J. Paxton says that rigid 
pruning is indispensable to make it bear, on spurs instead of on 
big branches, and that plants, cut down to wdthin a short distance 
of the ground acquire a shrubby habit, and then produce flowers 
abundantly, having a most interesting and beautiful appearance. 

Agati. 

A. grandiflora — Buho . — A small, very common tree, unsightly 
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with its long bare stems, but producing very large, handsome, 
pendulous flowers of two varieties, white and red. Plants raised 
from se«d come into flower within a year, when about tliree 
or four feet high, and when of fliat size are rather ornamental. 
After these have flowered it is best to destroy them, and then 
raise fresh plants from .seed. Dr. Voigt mentions a double- 
flowered variety. 

Clianthus. 

C. puniceus — Glory-pea — Paerot’s-beak. — A shrub of mode- 
rate size, bearing flowers somewhat resembling lobsters’ claws, 
two or three inches long, pendulous, bright scarlet. This showy 
plant, though easily raised from seed, is immediately killed 
on the approach of the Hot season. C. Dampieri is grown here 
successfully as an annual. 

Sutherlandia. 

S. frutescens. — A native of the Capo, a shrub very similar in 
character to the last, but smaller in every respect, with, flowers 
not a quarter the size, but more numerous, and of a brighter 
scarlet. Plants are easily faised from seed, and kept alive with 
no great difficulty through the Hot and Pains seasons, but never 
seem disposed to bear flowers in the plains. 

Swainsonia. 

A genus of pretty herbaceous plants aboiit two feet high, with 
twining stems, and foliage resembling that of an Indigo ; natives 
of New Holland. Plants may be easily raised from seed pro- 
curable from seedsmen in England. They require shelter during 
the Pains. They blossom here, but are not long-lived. 

S. galegifolia. — Bears charming pea-like flowers of 'moderate 
size, of a delicate rose colour, with a small white spot on each 
wing, in April. 

Lathyrus. 

L. latifoUus— Everlasting Pea. — Plants raised from seed and 
iflaced in a sheltered situation during the Hot and Pain seasons, 
I have known to be kept alive several years in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, but they have shown no tendency whatever to blossom. 

Lourea. 

L. Vespertalionis. — A small, erect, herbaceous plant, two or 
three feet high, hardly to be considered ornamental, but interest- 
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ing for its foliage of curious crescent-formed leaves. Flowers 
insigoificaiit. Eaised from seed. 

Tirana. 

1. U. macrostachya. — A small shrubby plant, with pinnate 
leaves of oblong leaflets, three inches long, remarkably beautiful 
when in blossom in September, bearing erect a spike four or five 
inches high of crowded flowers of a delicate rose colour. Eaised 
from seed. 

. 2. U. picta — Sunlcojuta. — A weed of this country, but pretty 

for its foliage of long, narrow strap-like, pendulous, dark-green 
leaves; boars in the llaiiis long rigid racemes of small red 
flowers. Raised from seed. 

Desmodium. 

D. gyrans.—TiiE Moving Plant.— A small herbaceous shrub 
about two feet high, with trifoliate loaves of smooth oval leaflets, 
two and a half inches long ; interesting for the perpetual jerk-like 
motion with which the slender leaf-stalks sway to and fro, but 
in no wise ornamental. Eaised from seed. 

Dicerma. 

D. pulchellum. — A small shrub, about three feet high, witli 
trifoliate leaves, interesting both when in flower and in seed 
for the curious and pretty way in whicli the flowers, borne in 
long er(;ct spikes, are unfolded and concealed between two small 
orbicular leaves. Eaised from seed. 

Clitoria. 

L C. Ternatea — Mussel-shell Creeper.— One of the most 
common and at the same time one of the most beautiful creepers 
of our gardens, though rather a rambling and untidy plant, and 
difficult to keep in order ; leaves pinnate, with tvVo or three pairs 
of oval leaflets. In blossom at nearly all seasons, with its hand- 
some flowers sparkling among the fine verdant green foliage. 
There are three or four varieties, one with the fiowers of a deep 
indigo blue, one with the flowers azure blue, one with pure white 
flowers, and one with double flowers. Plants are raised from seed. 

2. C. heterophylla. — A very beautiful little climbing pot-plant, 
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with slender, thread-like steins, and delicate foliage of pinnate 
leaves, the leaflets varying curiously, some being of the size and 
form of >a gum-wafer, and others of a narrow oblong form ; bears 
in the Hot season pretty, small, pale-blue flojvers. 

3. C. erecta. — A plant of upright growth with thick leathery 
leaves ; bears in the Hot season large, handsome, pale lavender 
flowers. 

4. C. sp. — Unnamed in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, some- 
what similar to the last, bears very large, handsome, double 
flowers. 

Centrosema. 

1. C. Plumieri. — A large twining plant of dense foliage with 
trifoliate leaves of large ovate leaflets ; bears in the Hot and Eaiii 
seasons large, beautiful, pure white flowers with a puce spot 
in the centre, the merit of which, however, is much lost from 
their lurking concealed in the foliage. Propagated easily by 
its rooted runners, or by seed, which it yields abundantly in 
the Cold season. 

2. C. Virginianunr. — Bears large purplish flowers. 

Kennedya. 

A genus of New Holland slender climbing plants, some bearing 
a strong general lesemblanee to runner-beans. They are easily 
raised from seed, but in the vicinity of Calcutta they never bear 
flowers, nor can they for any length of time be kept alive there. 

Erythrina. 

1. E. herbacea. — A small shrub about two feet high ,^ beai-s, in 
March, racemes of crimson-scarlet flowers of moderate size ; the 
loss of its leaves during the time of flowering detracts greatly 
from the beauty of this plant. 

2. E. Blakei. — A rare plant in 4he Calcutta gardens, described 
by those who are fortunate enough to possess it as the most 
beautiful of the genus, bearing in April flowers of the most bril- 
liant scarlet colour. 

3 E. Indica — Pahtai-Mundur . — A tree of moderate size, very 
common in hedgerows about Calcutta, as well as in other parts 
of India; excWingly showy, when in March it becomes a 
perfect blaze with its handsome clusters of large, brilliant 
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scarlet flowers borne at the ends of its stems, being perfectly 
leafless at the time. At other times it is a thorny, coarse, 
disagreeable-looldng object, not by any means ornanfcntal to 
the garden. ^ 

4. E. Hendersoni. — A small shrub in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens ; has been several years there, but has not blossomed. 

5. E. Crista Galli — Cock*s-comb Coral-tree. — A small shrub ; 
bears during the Hot months large erect clusters of rather dull- 
crimson flowers, not nearly so fine in colour as some of the fore- 
going, but more ornamental from the plant being in full leaf at 
the time. The stems die back in the Cold season, and should 
then be well cut in. “ The great roots,” it is said, ‘‘ may be taken 
up at the end of Autumn, and kept in the manner of Dahlias, and 
replanted in the open ground in tlic ]\ray following.” * Sir J. 
Paxton says, it is one of the finest of exotics, and an inestimable 
oniament,” and that it is a good plan to plant it in suspended 
baskets that ‘‘ it requires a light soil and good drainage, as it 
will not endure much moisture.” Plants, however, thrive well in 
the open border in our Indian gardens, and, moreover, when in 
flower do not seem to merit the high praise here bestowed upon 
them. Propagated from cuttings, or raised from seed. 

6. E. corallodendron — Bed Bean-tree.— A small bushy tree 
and most superb ornament to the garden, when in February and 
March it bears in profusion its sprays of large dazzling flowers of 
brilliant red, contrasting beautifully with its abundant foliage 
of verdant deep-green leaves. Of rapid growth, and propagated 
readily from seed. 

7. E. Bellangerii. — Lately introduced. 

Phaseolus. 

P. Caracalla — Greek Creeper — SNAiL-FLOWER.-^An inte- 
resting twining pot-plant : bears in August large handsome white 
flowers, tinted with rose colout ; the unexpanded buds having a 
curious resemblance to snail-shells. Raised from seed. 

Flemingia. 

1. P. strobilifera. — A small shrub with ovate leaves ; flowers 
small and insignificant, but arranged in a curved raceme, each’ 


♦ * TiC Bou Jardinier.’ 
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overlapped in a most curious way by a largo pair of kidney- 
formed inflated leaves. Eaised from seed. 

2. F. bhappar. — A small shrub ; bears its flowers in the same 
curious way as the last, and is distinguished from it by its heart- 
shaped leaves. Both are very ornamental when in blossom. 
Kaised from seed. 

Abrus. 

A. precatorius — Wild Liquorick — Qungchee. — A creeping 
herbaceous plant, the principal- interest of which (»onsists in tin* 
pretty little seeds it displays in its open seed-pods. Tlicso 
are egg-shaped, of the size of a pea, of a bright scarlet colour 
tipped with black. Tliey arc used as weights by goldsmiths, 
and are often strung in the manner of beads for iiecklaxM^s. 
There is a variety with wdiite seeds resembling ivory. The 
flowers are small, pale purple, and not interesting. 

Dalbergia. 

D. Sissoo. — This, though e. common jungul tree, and iiusiiitec 
for the garden, deserves a jdace in some out-of-the-way corner 
for the fine fragrance with which its profusion of small grecnisli- 
white flowers perfumes the air in the evening. There are two or 
three other species of Dalbergia, the names of which 1 have bc(‘n 
unable to ascertain to a certainty, which arc exceedingly orna- 
mental when in blossom, with ifli unbounded profusion of si)rays 
of sparking bluish-white flowers. 

Sophora. 

S. tomentosa. — A large shrub with handsome pinnalo foliage 
of about fifteen or more roundish-oval leaflets ; bears in Juno 
and Julyiarge erect clusters of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat 
similar to those of the Laburnum ; very showy. Eaised from 
seed. • 

2. S. violacea. — A pretty, indigo-like, small shrub, bearing 
in October racemes of violet-coloured flowers with dark eye: 
recently introduced. 

Virgilia. 

1. V. aurea. — A pretty little shrub with pinnate leaves of about 
ten pairs of oval smooth leaflets ; bears yellow Laburnum-like 
cluste^;^ of flowerg in the Cold season. 
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2. V. Capensis. — A tree of some size ; bears in boundless pro- 
fusion pale-purple and white flowers, emitting a most delightful 
fragrance ; thrives well in the Nilgherries, where it is pe/pctually 
in blossom. Dr. Voigt says that it has been cultivated near 
Calcutta, but without success. 

• 

Gastanospermum. 

C. Australe — Moreton Bay Chestnut. — An Australian tree of 
considerable size ; thrives well in the Bangalore Public Gardens, 
where in March it pro:luces its large crimson, beautiful flowers. 
Small plants of it only are to be met with about Calcutta, 
althougli it is many years since it was first introduced. 


OACSALPINE^B. 

Hgematoxylon. 

H. Campechianum — Logwood. — ^A slender tree about ten feet 
iu height, with small shining leaves, and of very light and 
elegant growth. Flowers small, yellow, borne in vast profusion 
in February in small catkin-like racemes, very fragrant and 
beautiful. Mr. Gosse observes : — ‘‘ The likeness of this tree to 
the Hawthorn of Europe is very striking, and has been noti(*cd 
by many. A stranger might jnfallibly mistake it for that 
familiar tree.” * 

Parkinsonia. 

P. aculeata — Jerusalem Thorn. — A tree-like shrub from 
fifteen t4 twenty feet high, remarkable for the clear, vivid, 
polished green of its trunk and stems, with pinnate foliage of 
minute leaflets ; nearly always in blossom with racemeg of small 
yellow flowers. Don considers it ‘La most elegant shrub when 
in flower;” but in this couulry, where it is so* common, few 
possibly will entertain the same high opinion of it. In the 
North-West of India, on account of its rapid growth, as well as 
for its formidable thorns, which render it perfectly impenetrable, 
it is often employed for hedges. It is, however, jegardod as 
very baneful to other plants grow ing near it. Propagated from 
seed. 

♦ ‘ Sojourn in Jamaica,’ p. 370, 
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Poinciana. 

1. P. 5^ulcherrima.— Bakbadoes Pride — Floweb - fence— 
Kriihn-churun . — A large thorny shrub with bipinnate foliage of 
oblong leaflets ; bears during all the Hot anil Bain seasons, at 
the end of its stems, considerable-sized panicles of large showy 
flowers. There are two varieties, one bearing yellow and the 
other scarlet flowers. It should be cut in closely in the Cold 
season, as it is apt to grow very straggling, and the old stems 
look decrepit and unsightly. . But the better plan perhaps is to 
destroy the old plants altogether, and raise fresh ones from seed. 
It will hardly bear the cold of Ferozepore, but thrives there 
during the Hot months better, perhaps, than in Bengal. I have 
seen plants there, eight mouths from the time they were raised 
from seed, produce immense, erect, tuft-like racemes of blossom, 
so compact as to quite conceal the flower-stalks, being then 
objects of great beauty. 

2. P. elata. — largo tree, native of Coromandel ; bears in the 
Hot season racemes of largq, gaudy, yellow flowers. 

3. P. Gilliesii. — A small shrub three or four feet high, native 
of Mendoza, with remarkably pretty, feathery, bipinnate foliage 
of minute leaflets ; bears during the Hot and Eaiu seasons 
panicles of large flowers with pale-yellow petals, which rarely 
expand, but from out of which proceed very long crimson 
stamens. Sir W. Hooker speaks of it as “ a charming plant.” 
After two seasons it is apt to decay and look unsightly ; it is 
therefore best to raise fresh plants every year from fjod, and 
throw the old worn-out plants away. When in seed tbe seed- 
pods should be covered, before half-grown, with ni;uslin, to 
■protect them from the ravages of an insect which rarely fails 
otherwise^ to penetrate them and destroy the seed. 

4. P. regia. — A large tree, native of Madagascar, called by the 
French Flamboyant ; bears in A^ril and May immense panicles 
of large scarlet and yellow flowers. Though when in blossom a 
most superb object in itself, it is ill-adapted for a garden, as the 
vast quantity of red it displays is highly injurious to the effect 
of other flowering-plants. It is of exceedingly rapid growth, 
very apt to be damaged by strong winds, and apparently of not 
' long duration. Propagated fj-om seed. 
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Gsesalpinia. 

1. C. coriaria. — A small spreading tree, hardly suitdd for the 
garden, but well deserving a spare place in the outskirts of it, 
for the most delightful aromatic odour diffused by its racemes 
of small white flowers when in full blq^som in October. 

2. C. Grahami. — A handsome exceedingly thorny shrub, seven 
or eight feet high, with deep, verdant green, dense foliage of 
pinnate leaves, of six or seven pairs of oblong leaflets, two and 
a half inches long ; throws out, principally from its summit, in 
the Cold season dense, solid-looking, tapering, brilliant-coloured 
spikes ten inches long; the opened flowers at the bottom of the 
spike yellow, and the unexpanded buds towards the end of it of 
a rich scarlet crimson. ' A truly superb object during the long 
time it continues in blossom. Propagated by layering. 

3. C. paniculata. — Dr. Hooker describes this as ‘‘ a magnificent 
climber, festooning the ‘trees with its dark glossy foliage, and 
gorgeous racemes of orange blossoms.’^ Dr. Voigt says the 
flowers are fragrant, and are borne in the Cold and Hot seasons. 

Colvillea. 

C. racemosa. — A large tree, thirty feet high or more,, native of 
Madagascar, with handsome pinnate foliage of very small linear 
leaflets ; bears in September, principally upon its summit, large 
erect, cone-like racemes of bright orange-coloured flowers, pre- 
senting .then a very noble and showy appearance. Propagated 
from seed. 

Cassia. 

A raftier numerous genus, consisting mostly of trees or 
shrubs ; only a limited few of a sufficiently ornamental character 
to merit a place in the garden. Nearly all easily propagated 
from seed. 

1. C. Fistula. — PudDing-pu^ Tree — UmuUds.—A small tree, 
common all oyer India, with noble, dense, dark-green foliage, of 
broadly-ovate large leaflets ; bears, when in blossom in May and 
June, considerable resemblance to the Laburnum, to which, how- 
ever, in my opinion, it is far superior. Dr. Koxburgh well 
describes it as . ‘‘ uncommonly beautiful when in flower, few. 
surpassing it in the elegance of its numerous long pendulous 
racemes of large bright-yellow flowers, intermixed with the 

2 G 2* 
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young lively green foliage.” Ecmarkable also for its curious 
cylindrical black seed-pods, as much as two feet long. 

2. C. marginata. — A small tree with wide-spreading branches 
and graceful small-loaflet foliage ; remarkably beautiful in the 
Hot season, when in blossom, with its profusion of racemes of 
small rose-coloui’cd flowers, looking at some distance off like 
the flowering Ribes. Major Dmry considers it “something 
like the Weeping Ash.” A common plant on the Madras side, 
but I have not noticed it in the gardens about Calcutta. Dr. 
Wight says it is so nearly allied to tho following as to be 
frequently confounded with it. 

3. C. Javanica. — C. Bacillus of Roxburgh, who describes it as 
a native of the Malay Islands, blossoming in the Hot season 
with racemes of flowers of a lovely pink or rose-colour, and 
says, “ when in flower it is by far the most beautiful Cassia I 
have yet seen.” 

4. C. fiorida. — Dr. Wight describes this as “ a small but beau- 
tiful tree, particularly when in flower, every bi’auch of it termi- 
nating in a large panicle ef deep yellow blossoms.” It is in 
flower at nearly all' times of the year. 

5. C. glauca. — A very common small tree with wide-spreading 
branches ; bears during the latter half of tho year racemes of 
large sulpbur-coloured flowers. 

6. C. Australis. — A shrub of about ten feet in height; very 
ornamental for its deep green, handsome, small-leaflet foliage, 
and the spreading habit of its branches, but of extraordinary 
beauty when in full blossom in October, and profusely covered 
with its large close racemes of bright golden .flowers. 

• 7. C. alata — Dud-^nurdun. — A remarkably stately fehrub of 
spreading habit, and occupying a considerable space of ground, 
with noble foliage of great, obovate, oblong leaflets ; extremely 
handsome when in full blossom, in the Cold sejuson, it lifts aloft 
its great terminal cone-shaped raCemes of closoly-packed, large, 
deep-yellow flowers. 

8. C. auricdlata. — A small very common shnib, with dense, 
agreeable foliage, easily distinguished by the ear-like appendage 
between each pair of leaflets ; ornamental when in blossom in 

•the Cold season, with its abundant large yellow flowers. 

9. C. Macraei — A small shrub with pretty delicate foliage : orna- 
mental when covered in profusion with its small golden flowers 
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Brownea. 

A genus of flowering shrubs of unrivalled splendour, in 
cliaraeter and foliage bearing a strong general resemblance to 
Aniherstia, but totally unlike that noble tree in the appearance 
of their blossoms. The tliree species described below thrive and 
blossom exceedingly well in the Calcutta Ilotanical Cardens. 
They are probably as easy of propagation as the Amherstia, 
and if so there seems no good reason why they should not be 
very generally introduced to the gardens of Calcutta, in which 
they would form a most superb ornament. Natives of the 
shady thickets of the West Indies. 

1. B. Ariza. — A shrub or small tree ; bears in March from the 
end of its stems, which it drags down by its weight, a cluster of 
blossoms of prodigious size, much resembling a bunch of Bhodo- 
dendron flowers ; of a fine deep rose colour, and of extraordinary 
beauty. 

2. B. grandiceps. — Sir J. Paxton writes of this and the pre- 
ceding : — ^ 

“ Their flowers are produced in a short spike, tier above tier, 
cvoiy tbty witnessing the expansion of a now tier above those of the 
former days, till at last the whole mass becomes a globe of living 
and glowing crimson. Tliis brilliant head appears on the side of 
the main stern among the loaves. Every evening they rise up and 
lift theinselves from the blossoijis to expose them to the dow, so 
that each morning those beautiful objects lie uncovered; but as 
day advances, the leaves gradually droop and bend down over the 
flowers, to guard them from the rays of the sun.”* 

3. ^ coccinea. — Bears smaller heads of flowers than the pre- 

ceding, but more numerous, and of a bright scarlet colour, ex- 
ceedingly gorgeous and dazzling. 4. B. Antiguiensis is likewise 
now found here. • 

Amherstia. 

• * 

A. nobilis. — ^This celebrated tree has been described as about 
the most beautiful object in the whole vegetable creation ; and 
certainly, when in full blossom in February and March, well 
asserts its claim to be considered so. The immense, pendulous, 
candelabrum-like clusters of fine red and yellow flowers, drooping 
from all parts of the tree among the handsome foliage, preserft 

♦ ‘Flower Garden/ ii. p. 108, 
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an appearance of astonishing elegance and loveliness. AVhen 
out of blossom, likewise, it is highly ornamental for its fine 
hanging Toliage of pinnate leaves, with six or seven pairs of 
lanceolate pointed leaflets seven inches long. 

It was first brought into notice by Dr. AVallich, who introduced 
it from Martaban, though there seems considerable doubt w'hether 
that is its native locality. It has now become pretty well estab- 
lished in several of the gardens in the vicinity of Calcutta, far 
north of which it would in all probability be unable to exist. 

It is propagated easily by layering ; but the young, plants, 
when put out in the spot selected for them, require great care, 
or they are sure to die off. Mr. John Scott tolls me the best 
time for layering is in the Hot season soon enough that the 
layered plants may be ready to take up and put out in the 
Eains. Layers made in the Eains and taken up in the Cold 
season he found nearly sure to die. During ^the Cold months 
they should have a screen over them to protect them from Cold 
at night ; and during the succeeding Hot months they need 
one quite as much in the daytime to shelter them from the dry 
arid heat of the sun. At the latter period also, being that in 
which they are in vigorous growth, they should be kept con- 
stantly Nvatered. The Kain season is the one most congenial to 
thgjj nature, when they may be safely left to themselves. They 
luxuriate in an exceedingly rich soil, and are benefited in their 
growing season by copious suppltes of liquid manure. 


Jonesia. 

J. Asoca — yisde . — A tree of considerable size, uavive of 
Southern India, somewhat similar to the preceding in foliage, 
hut very dissimilar ia its mode of flowering; blossoms in 
February and March with large, erect, compact clusters of 
flowers, varying in colour from pak-orange to scarlet, almost to 
be mistaken, on a hasty glance, for immense trusses of bloom 
of an Ixora. Mr. Fortune considered this tree, when in full 
bloom, superior in. beauty even to the Amherstia — an opinion 
in which probably many will concur. 

The first time I saw the Asdc in llower was on the hill whore 
the &mous rock-cut temple of Karlce is situated, and a large 
concourse of natives had assembled for the celebration .of some 
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Hindoo festival. Before proceeding to the temple the Mahratta 
women gathered from two trees, which were flowering some- 
what below, each a fine truss of blossom, and inserted it in the 
hair at the back of her head, which she had seemingly combed 
and dressed witli uncommon care for the occasion. As they 
moved about in groups it is impossible to imagine a more 
delightful effect than the rich scarlet bunches of flowers pre- 
sented upon their fine glossy jet-black hair. 

The tree yields seed in abundance, wlience young plants are 
easily raised. 

Bauhinia. 

MOUNTAIN-EBONY. 

A rather extensive genus of shrubs and trees, several natives 
of this country, and all remarkable for the peculiar form of 
their leaves, which are composed of two oval leaflets, laid side 
by side, and having their edges near the base united. In conse- 
quence of this twin-like union the genus has been fancifully 
named after the two brothers Baubin. Some few of the species 
are very ornamental, and well deserve a place in the garden. 
They all bear seed, from which they are easily propagated. 

1. B. Richardiana. — A small tree, about ten feet in height, very 
ornamental when in blossom in April, with its numerous large 
flowers, having four of their petals white speckled with red, and 
the other petal — the lower oi\t — crimson, with a few stripes of 
white, and altogether resembling those of a handsome Geranium. 

2. B, aurantiaca. — A small tree; bears in April tawny, orange- 
coloured flowers ; of but little merit. 

3. Bf acuminata. — A small tree, about ten feet high, very hand- 

some from being nearly always in blossom with its numerous 
large pure white flowers. Dr. Koxburgh quaintly remarks, It 
is a very specious plant, well deserving a place in the gardens 
of the curious.” . • 

4. B. tomentosa. — A small tree, about eiglit or ten*feet high ; 
all the tender parts, except the upper surface of the leaves, 
covered with a soft down ; almost constantly in blossom with 
beautiful, large, pale, sulphur-coloured, drooping flowers. 

5. B. retusa. — A considerable tree ; blossoms in September 
with corymbs of numerous small pale yellow flowers, beautifully 
jnarked with numerous small purple spots. 
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6. B. purpurea. — A large stout tree ; bears in November, in 
racemes, numerous very large deep rose-coloured flowei*s. 

7. B. tAandra. — A largo tree ; bears in November racemes of 
large white flowers. Hr. Eoxburgli says : — , 

“ This when in flower is one of the most beautiful species of 
Rauhiiiia 1 have yet met with ; and us it blossoms wlien so low as 
throe feet, and when not more than one year old, is particularly 
Avell adapted for the conservatory.” 

Ur. Wight expresses himself as all but convinced it is no 
more than a variety of 11. purpurea. 

8. B. variegata — K%ichnh \ — A rather large tree ; an object of 
great splendour when, in February, it becomes one entire mass 
of purple and white blossom, the large handsome flowers having 
a strong resemblance to those of a rdargonium. 

9. B. Candida. — A variety of the last, bearing flowers with 
white and pale yellow petals. 

10. B. corymbosa. — Native of China; a small scandent, and, 
irrespective of its flowers, most charming shrub ; with exceed- 
ingly slender stems, and very' small pretty leaflets, the pairs not 
at all adherent, as in other species ; bears in April middle-sized 
rosy-white, fragrant flowers. 

11. B. diphylla. — A very pretty scandent shrub, somewhat 
similar to the last, but of stouter growth; bears in June and 
July middle-sized pure- white flowers. 

Cercis. 

C. Canadensis and C. Siliquastrum— Judas-tree. — Mrs. Loudon 
says : — n 

“ Few trees are more ornamental in a shrubbery than these two 
species; but C. Siliquastrum is decidedly the handsomes^. The 
leaves are 'curiously shaped, and tho flowers, which are of a 
beautiful pink, grow out of the bark of the stem and branches; 
not, like those of other plants, among the leaves. The flowers 
fried in hatter make excellent fritters.” 

Dr. Voigt states that 0. Oanyadensis had been in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens sixteen years without flowering. 

' Gleditschia. 

G. triacantha — HoNEY-LocupT. — Though of American origin. 
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commonly known now in Italy by the name of Spina Christi.” * 
A largo tree, that takes its name from the groat pocl§ it bears, 
containing a thick, sweet, glutinous pulp : as met with hero, a 
shrub in no resiiQct oriiainenlal but for its rather pretty small 
foliage ; but this it loses for a long time (luring the Cold 
season; bears inconspicuous greenish*llowers ; for its formidable 
thorns better adapted for a hedge than for the decoration of the 
ixarden. 


MIMOSEiE. 

Desmanthus. 

D. punctatus. — A small shrub ; native of Brazil, of prostrate 
growth, and very spiawling, remarkable for the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of its pinnate foliage; pretty when in blossom, with its 
tassel-like rose-coloured flowers of the size of a bullet; yields 
seed plentifuliy; except in not being an aquatic, resembles in 
every respect D. natans; such at least is the description of 
plants raised from seed sent me from the Calcutta Botanical 
GardeRs, but I have doubts as to the accuracy of the name. 

Mimosa. 

1. M. pudica. — Sensitive-Blant — Cliooee-mooce. — Native of 
the West Indies. Very similar in every respect to the pre- 
ceding, excerpt that it is much smaller, and of more slender 
habit ; a very common plant, but a very pretty and desirable 
one ; nearly always in blossom : seeds abundantly. 

2. M« sensitiva. — The true Sensitive-plant, though in fact 
not so sensitive as the foregoing, is altogether different in the 
character of its foliage; mentioned in Dr. Voigt’s Catalogue, 
but it does not exist in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens now, 
nor have I ever met with it yi this country ; like the last it is a 
native of tropical America. 

3. M. brevipenna. — A small shrub, of erect growth, ornamental 
for its exquisitely delicate and beautiful pinnate foliage of 
minute leaflets; requires to be well cut in to keep it bushy, 
otherwise it is disposed to grow with long, bare, unsightly 
stems ; but very slightly sensitive. 

* ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ April 12, 1862, ^ 
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Acacia. 

The number of different species of Acacia is almost unlimited. 
A great many are natives of Australia, and o)>jects of extreme 
beauty both as regards their flowers and their foliage. These 
Australian species are remarkable for being without true leaves, 
and developing their footstalks into the form of leaves, (tailed 
then phyllodia,”. which have the peculiarity of always directing 
their edges to the earth and heavens. Some few of these may 
be met with at Ootacamund,’ growing well there ; but not one 
has been found capable of enduring the climate of Bengal. In 
the Punjab, Dr. G. Henderson informs me, they thrive well, 
that there are above a dozen kinds, and that large numbers of 
seedlings have been raised by the Society there. The several 
species that are natives of India have no pretensions to beauty, 
being, for the most part, rough jungul plants, quite unfit for 
admission into the garden. 

1. A. comigera. — A small shrub, not ornamental, but curious 
and interesting for the remarkable large tumid hollow thorns, 
resembling liyie horns, with which the stems are ihickly 
covered. 

2. A. modesta — Phuldee, — A small shrub, common in the 
North-West, where it forms, when kept well cut, a neat and 
pretty hedge. 

3. A. Catechu. — A large tree,' with small and very delicate 
foliage of bipinnate leaves ; the leaflets arranged like the teetli 
of a small comb ; if cut closely in, well adapted for affording a 
very pretty hedge. 

4. A. Pamesiana. — Sweet-scented BAbool. — A snifall, un- 
sightly, thorny, jungul-tree; but very acceptable when in 
blossom in. the Cold season, and covered with its profusion of 
bright yellow tassel-like flowers of the size and form of a bullet, 
which en\jit far around a strong, djelightful, aromatic fragrance, 
much resembling that of Wallflowers, and retain their scent 
long after gathered and laid by. At Cannes, in the South of 
France, the tree is submitted to a very careful system of cul- 
tivation and training for the sake of its flowers, which are in 
great request with perfumers. 

5. A. speciosa — Sibiss-tbee. — A timber-tree of moderate size, 
not much seen in the vicinity of Calcutta, but a prominent 
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object in most of the gardens of the upper provinces ; flowers 
largc^ tassol-like, pale-green, diffusing widely around an ex- 
quisite perfume, particularly at night. It seems to prefer an 
arid climate, for^ it has been in such locality that I have 
observed it thrive most vigorously. Trees of it are very 
numerous at Cairo. , 

6. A. decurrens. — Sir J. Paxton .says it is “ a magnificent plant, 
with handsome foliage, occupying half a panel of conservatory- 
wall at Cliatsworth introduced into the Gardens of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune from China; but its 
culture was attended with no success, and it does not exist 
there now. 

7. A. Haustoni. — A large ornamental .shrub, seven or eight 
feet high ; native of Mexico ; of recent introduction ; with hand- 
some bipinnato foliage, .the small narrow leaflets set like the 
teeth of a comb ; bears during the Hot months large crimson 
flowers of bottle-brush form. 

Calliandra. 

1. C.'longipes.— A small shrub, with delicate pinnate foliage ; 
of no groat attra(;tiveness; flowers smiUl, pink, mimosa-like. 

2. C. brevipes. — ^Native of Brazil ; described by Curtis as a 
“ pretty branching shrub, four or five feet high ; requires 
pruning to make it a compact Jiandsome bush ; when in flower 
highly ornamental, its bright-red tufts contrasting with the 
delicate-green foliage.” I have not met with this in India, but 
in all probability it would succeed well here. 

3. C. heematocephala. — Best known in Calcutta as Inga haem- 
toxylon; a shrub five or six feet high, handsome at all times 
for its graceful foliage of pinnate leaves, with wedge-formed 
smooth leaflets, an inch long ; but remarkably beadtiful when 
in full blossom, in the Cold season, with its large .bright crimson 
bottle-brush-liko flowers ; yields seed sparingly. • 

4. C. Portoricensis. — A small shrub in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens ; native of the West Indies ; with pretty, dark-green, 
graceful, pinnate foliage; bears in Miu-ch white, moderate- 
sized, not very ornamental flowers of bottle-brush-like form. 
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DEUPACEyE. 

c Amygdalus. 

A. Persica. — SKMi-T)Our.LE Chinese Peach. — Sir J. Paxton 
says, “has in all respects the habit of thd common Peach. 
There are two varieties, white and red. Seedlings are said to 
come true from seed.” Introduced by Mr. Fortune into the Agri- 
Jiorticiiltural Society’s Gardens, and thus described by him : — 

“ Those are very remarkable trees, common in the gardens of 
Nortlierii China, where they attain to the size of our English 
Almond. Nothing can bo more beautiful than those when in full 
bloom. In the spring they are literally loaded with flowers, as 
large as our Scotch Eoscs. The Carnation-flowered has striped 
blooms resembling the Carnation — hence its name — and sports in 
a rcniarkablo way, producing striped and self-coloured flowers upon 
tho same tree. As spring flowers they are highly prized by the 
Chinese. Itinerant gardeners carry them about tho streets for sale 
in the northern Chinese towns. The flower-buds are then just 
beginning to expand. The buyer puts his purchase in a pot, gives 
it a little water, and then pl^-ces it in his window or sitting-room. 
In a day or two tKe buds burst, and tho little tree is one mass of 
bloom. They are propagated by budding and grafting, and will 
groAv well in any common garden soil. I ought to add that small 
plants produce blossoms freely as well as largo full-grown trees.” * 

Plants aro distributed from tho Gardens of tbo Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society ; but hero they have not displayed themselves 
in that beauty of bloom to merit the high praise that has been 
bestowed upon them. 

Cerasus. 

1. C. Laurocerasus. — The so-called Laurel of the ^English 
gardens. 

2. C. Lusitanica— Portugal Laurel. — Neither of these well- 
known evergreens exists, nor would, I believe, be capable of 
existing in the climate of India. ^ 


POMACEiE. 

Cydonia. 

, C. Japonica. — ^This well-known handsome flowering shrub Dr. 
Voigt mentions as existing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
• ‘ Gardeners* Chronicle,’ Feb, 1860. 
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and blossoming in the Hot season. It is not there now, nor can 
I find that any of the msllees remember to have ever seen it 
there. 

Photinia. 

m 

P. dubia. — A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal ; in full 
blossom in January, with an unbounded profusion of small 
clusters of small white flowers, which perfume the air for a 
great distance around with the delightful fragrance of the 
Heliotrope. 

Rhaphiolepis. 

R. Indica. — A small bushy shrub, native of China ; with very 
handsome dense foliage of oval, leathery, saw-edged, shining 
leaves three inches long ; exceedingly beautiful when in full 
blossom in February, with its profusion of white flowers of the 
size and form of a thimble. 

R. Japonica integerrima, and R. ovata are new plants lately 
introduced into the Betel-house. 

Crataegifs. 

HAWTHORN. 

An extensive genus containing several beautiful plants, but 
none suited, I believe, to the climate of this country. 


ROSACEiE. 

Rosa. 

THE ROSE. 

Gaol. 

It must be within the inemoiy of those now living that the 
gardens of Bengal at least, if not of all India, liardly possessed 
a Kose that was worthy ofHhe name. It is Just ojDont fifty 
years ago that the Rose Edouard was introduced. Previous to 
that there was nothing better to represent this lovely race than 
tho common China, the Musk, and the Bussora putting forth a 
show of blossom for one short season, and shabby and dis- 
agreeable all the rest of the year. The old beautiful so-called 
Summer Boses of Europe, if introduced, were found unable to 
exist here. But a great change has taken place within a very 
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recent period. Races of Roses entirely new, the Teas, the 
Noisettes, the Bourbons have come into existence, and happily 
found ill ‘India a home thoroughly congenial to them. 

But the same uniform success has not at, tended the intro- 
duction of the Hybrid Perpetuals. Some have proved charm- 
ing acquisitions, but a large number, it has been found, are 
not deserving a place in our gardens at all ; some being unable 
even to exist here for any length of time, £tnd others, though 
thriving vigorously, seldom or never yielding flowers. Several, 
moreover, that do blossom, though deservedly of high reputation 
in Europe, produce in this country small and not very double 
flowers, frequently only semi-double, very deficient in depth of 
colour, and greatly wanting in due richness of perfume. 

But this is not all. Many of these Roses also, extolled in the 
catalogues of English dealers, are in truth unworthy of notice ; 
while many again are so similar to others of a difierent name, 
that professional Rose-growers themselves can hardly dis- 
tinguish them. In India, too, this similarity, it seems to me, 
has a tendency to become ^ even more positive; peculiarities 
that might perhaps be recognised in a European climate often 
becoming here entirely lost. 

Considering the large number of Roses now existing in 
India, and the ease with which they may be multiplied, few 
perhaps would care to procure them from Europe. Those, 
however, who desire to obtain ‘new varieties will find ample 
directions in regard to their mode of conveyance, and treatment 
on arrival, given at page 91. I would only here observe that 
Roses to bear being sent from England in the rude way in 
which they are usually conveyed, should be stout plailts, two 
or three years old upon their own roots, if such are to be had. 
Nurserymen, however, seldom, keep such plants, or cultivate 
any but budded Roses. But Dwarfs budded on the Manetti 
stock, for purposes of conveyance, are perhaps all but as good as 
those on their own roots. These are always to be had, and are 
best to be ordered. Standards or Half-Standards, that is Roses 
budded upon the Briar from two to four feet high, should 
never be sent for, as the length of the stems not only adds to 
the trouble and expense of sending, but is rather unfavourable 
than otl^erwise towards the budded part retaining its vitality. 
Plants budded on the Manetti stock have the bud inserted low 
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down near the root of the stock, and should be always planted 
with the budded part an inch below the ground. In that cash 
in course of time the Rose forms roots of its own,* and the 
stock of the Manetti, on which it has been budded, ultimately 
dies. 

Some of the plants sent out on thoir own roots may appear 
to have perished, and to be quite dead. Never take it for granted 
that such is the case ; plant them, notwithstanding, and take all 
possible care of them ; they often recover themselves and push 
forth again when least expected. 

The propagation of plants generally by layers and cuttings 
has been treated oLelsewhere, but a few remarks may here be 
made especially applicable to the Rose. 

Layering . — The layering of many Roses may be performed 
at all seasons of the year, but with some few of the choicer 
kinds, such as Gloiro de Dijon, it will prove most successful in 
February. 

Mr. Errington very kindly communicated to me the following 
happy method he has adopted for layering Roses. He plunges 
a pot filled with soil in the ground, at the place where the layer 
is to be made, and layers the Kose in the usual way. This is 
done in February, shortly before the Hot season. He then 
places another pot upon the soil of the pot in which the layer 
has been made ; half fills this upper pot with earth, and keeps 
the remaining half always filled with water. The water slowly 
trickles down to the layer below, and keeps it constantly moist. 
The layer is ready to be cut by the beginning of the Rains. 

Cuttings . — The best season for laying down cuttings of Roses 
is undoubtedly in November’. By March they become nice 
little rooted plants, and may then be taken up and potted off. 
Cuttings of vigorous and healthy growth from the Tea-roses 
Devoniensis and Elise Sauvago will, I have found, strike readily 
if put down in July during the Rains. 

I am indebted likewise to Mr. Errington, head-gardener of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society, for the following particulars 
respecting his mode of raising Boses from cuttings. To strike 
them in he uses a mixture of ope part of fine charcoal to three 
of sand. One advantage of this mixture, he says, is that the 
cuttings, when struck, will continue growing and thriving ; but 
that when struck in sand alone, they must be removed &nd potted 
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in soil, or they soon die. He always uses slips with heels of the 
old wood. He takes care to lay the heel of the slip against 
the side 6f the pot, but not the whole length of the sliji. Ho 
says the mixture cannot ho pressed too closely round the slips. 
He covers them with a bell-glass. 

Cuttings in water . — ^Duiipg one Cold season I made experi- 
ments on striking cuttings of Koscs in bottles of water. The 
ones I attempted were the delicate Tea-roses Devoniensis, Elise 
Sanvage, and Peel’s Bose, and with each I met with complete 
success. The following I found the points essential to be 
attended to : — 

The water must bo perfectly clean and pure, and changed fre- 
quently to keep it so. Not more than one or two slips must be 
put in the same bottle, or the water will become corrai)t and the 
slips rot. 

The slips must be of the youngest growth, the foot-stems of a 
flower that has just blossomed and fallen oflP. 

The bottles should be placed on the north side of the house, 
or behind some screen wliQre they may have plenty of light 
without sunshine*, and be sheltered from wind. An old box, 
without the lid, laid upon its side, witli the outer surface of 
the bottom facing the sun, serves admirably for putting the 
bottles in. 

Small vials do not contain water enough; ten-ounce con- 
fectionery bottles should bo used; tumblers will do, but are 
rather inconvenient. 

It is exceedingly interesting to w'atch the cuttings gradually 
form their callus, as they will completely do in about throe 
weeks, and then some time after emit one or two whitei silvery 
fibrous roots. As soon as they do this they should bo potted oil' 
at once. , 

Budding , — The budding of Boses is performed with tlui 
greatest facility and success in the IJpjier Provinces, and by 
this metliod choice Roses may soon be multiplied there to any 
extent. The kind employed for a stock is the Rose Edouard, 
which grows there with great vigour, the bark yielding most 
freely to receive the bud. The operation may be performed in 
March, but much better at any time during the months of July 
and August. 

• In Bei^l, the difSculty of finding a stock the bark of 
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which will separate freely from the wood, Budding is seldom 
or never attempted. Buds of any valuable Eose, however, one 
chances to obtain may be turned to account, sacrificing some 
common young Eose plant by cutting it completely down, 
removing tho soil, and inserting the buds upon the stump or 
upon the root, the bark of which will 'always yield readily. 

But there is one mode of proceeding, by which if adopted 
budding would succeed probably as well in Bengal as elsewhere. 
And this is a matter of some importance ; as, when Eoses have 
become multiplied in this way, it may possibly be discovered 
that there are those, which in India, as in England, succeed 
well when budded on another stock, but indifierently grown on 
their own roots. 

The plan would bo very similar to that given by Mr. Elvers. 
Lay down in an open piece of ground in the Eains a good 
supply of cuttings of Eose Edouard, about a foot long, having 
first removed ail buds but the lowermost one at the base of the 
cutting and the two uppermost. Lay the cuttings as sloping- 
wise as possible, burying as much as two-thirds of them, so as 
to leave only the topmost bud exposed, and press the earth 
firmly down upon them. When they have struck and become 
thoroughly established, they will be ready for budding upon ; 
but they must be left just as they are till required for that pur- 
pose. At which time the earth, must be removed, the upper 
part of the cutting laid bare, and the bud inserted in the 
usual way as low down on the stock as can conveniently be got 
at. The bark of the stock, it will be found, will always part 
readily so long as kept moist by being let remain beneath the 
soil. • 

Grafting. — Grafting, or more properly inarching, is the 
practice that has been almost uniformly adopted in Bengal for 
the 'propagation of the choicer kinds of Eoses — jn my opinion 
a very inferior mode of proceeding. The stocks emplayed for 
this purpose in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
are of the Eosa gigantea, and the China Eose Due de Berri. 

Standards . — Standard Eoses have been rarely seen in India 
except in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, where, 
some years ago, several trees were formed by Mr. M^Murray, their 
head-gardener. These, when in full blossom, presented a very 
handsome appearance. Of course in this coiyitry, wherew high 
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winds prevail, they require stout stakes or iron- rods for their 
support, eveir more than they do in Europe* The stocks 
employed by Mr. M‘Murray were of the Bosa gigantea or 
multiflora. 

PiUar Boses . — Boses when trained in this way (and it is 
only such as make long ^nd vigorous shoots that can be so), 
have a very beautiful appearance. Proceed thus : cut away 
clean from the ground all but three stems, and train these to a 
stout stake or Bamboo, six feet or more high. To induce these 
stems to produce flowering shoots along their whole length, in 
October shorten their tops, unfasten them from their stake, and 
lay them at full length upon the ground. Left thus in a 
horizontal position, the buds upon them will break into shoots ; 
which otherwise they would not have done. When they have 
done so, carefully raise the stems and bind them to their stake 
again. These sidelong shoots, pruned back after flowering, will 
form the blossoming spurs in after years. The main stems, 
however, are said soon to wear out, when they require to be 
cut completely down and replaced by fresh ones. 

Situation and soil. — Boses, raised either from cuttings or 
layers, will come into full perfection of bearing by the second 
season after they have been planted out, particularly if they 
have received liberal treatment. They do not like a wet, 
undrained soil, and as little do they like a dry and arid one. 
It is therefore best to plant thfem in a gently raised bed, from 
which the superabundance of wet during the Bains may pass 
off ; but as a situation of this kind subjects them to a greater 
degree of drought during the Hot months, they must at that 
season be, from time to time, liberally supplied with water. 
Generally speaking they suffer during March more than at any 
other peripd of the year. In that month it not unfrequently 
happens that the leaves are entirely devoured by some insect 
that seems to prey upon them during the night. 

A writer in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ states that “ charred 
garden refuse is used largely by Messrs. Wood in the cultivation 
of Boses;”* and Mr. Bivers recommends turves pared thinly 
and baked in an oven, or roasted upon an iron plate, as an 
excellent ingredient to mix in the soil for Boses.t Acting upon 
'this I have ipade parings of Doob-grass, laid them several days 

* No. for July 30th, 1859. t * Bo8e Amatour’s Guide,’ p. 175, 6th edit. 
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to dry in tlie sun, pulled them to bits, and roasted them in an 
earthen vessel on a chulan. Using this abundantly with com- 
mon earth and old cow-manure, I have found not cJnly Eoses, 
but other potted shrubs thrive in it most vigorously. 

Eoses love noV and then an entirely new soil ; arid transplan- 
tation every year or two is the very best thing that can be done 
for them. When not transplanted, they should in October, 
after the Eains are over, have their roots laid bare by the 
removal of the earth for two or three weeks, and then covered 
in with new soil well enriched with old cow-manure. 

Surface-dressing during the months of December and January 
I have found of prodigious benefit, making the plants break 
forth with wonderful vigour. Drawing the earth away from the 
stem, so as to form a circular ridge at a foot’s distance around 
it, I th^o^^ into the shallow basin thus formed a basket of fresh 
cow-dung, and from a considerable height pour water upon it. 
The water thus passes into the soil as a thick liquid manure. A 
fresh quantity of cow-dung is applied at the interval of about 
a month. ^ 

Pois and Bing-Pots . — When well-cultivated, Eoses appear to 
me to thrive and blossom far more satisfactorily in the open 
ground than they do in pots. A common mode of cultivating 
Eoses, and one of w^hich the natives are very fond, is to grow 
them in ring-pots. These are earthen cylinders sixteen inches 
in diameter and two feet long,det into the earth endwise about 
a foot deep, and filled with soil to within three inches of tlie 
rim. The method of the natives is to cut the Eoses, planted in 
these, completely down, to within two or three inches of the 
roots i^L October ; a week or tw’o later to remove the soil from 
the roots, and having left them exposed a few days, to fill in 
with a solution of oil-cake, of the consistency of thick mud, very 
ofiensive to the nose at the time. The plants under this treat- 
ment it is true blossom verji beautifully a month or so after- 
wards, but it is a mode of cultivation that possibly would not 
suit every one’s taste. 

QroupB , — Eoses now in cultivation either belong to or derive 
their origin from two well-defined groups. 

1. The Eoses of Europe and Western Asia ; such as the old 
Cabbage, French and Damask Eoses, the general character of 
which is that they bloom only in June and July. 
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2, The Eoses of eastern Asia ; such as the China, Bengal, anrl 
Bourbon il^oses, which bloom nearly throughout the whole year. 

Now scarcely a Eose of the first of these groups has been 
found to succeed in this country ; while the Eoses of tho 
second.group, as far as my observation goes, bloom far more 
beautifully in India than in England. 

But from crossing and interbreeding the Eoses of the two 
groups, cultivators have raised of late years an immense number 
of hybrids,, and for the guidance of those who wish to procure 
any of these hybrids from Europe it may, I believe, be laid 
down as a rule, that the more the hybrid has of the blood (to 
speak familiarly) of the second group, the more likely it is to 
succeed in this country, and the more of the first group the less 
likely. Eoses, for instance, of the classes called Hybrid China 
and Hybrid Bourbon, producing flowers of great beauty, owe so 
much of their parentage to the first group that they inherit 
from it the property of blooming only in summer, and none of 
these, be it observed, have been found to answer in this country. 
By crossing again, however, these hybrids, so as to throw into 
their progeny a greater aflSnity to some Eose of the* second group, 
new hybrids are produced which possess this property, viz., that 
after blooming in June and July, from out the flowering shoots 
fresh, or as they are sometimes termed secondary, shoots break 
forth, which produce flowers in the autumn. Hybrids that 
possess this property are what are' called by the French Hylrides 
Bemontants, and by the English Hybrid Perpetuals. The more, 
then, a Eose possesses of this property the more we may 
conclude that it is suited to this country. 

. 3. Of climbing Eoses notice will be taken further on. * 

Cultivators in England arrange Eoses in two great divisions, 
according tq the season in which they bloom. The Eoses of the 
first division are called Summer Eoses, from blooming only in 
the summigr ; thbse of the second dkision Aattmmal Boses, from 
there blooming in the autumn as well as in the summer. For 
convenience I adopt the same arrangement, observing that in 
this country the autumnal Boses often put forth poor, small, 
semi-double flowers during the Bains, blossom in perfection 
in November or December, and again, but not so finely, in 
February. The Summer Boses blossom only in February or 
March. 
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Division I. 

Rosa centifolia. 

PROVENCE BOSES. 

Tliis group contains tho seperal vatrieties of Cabbage, includ- 
ing Moss Koses, of different sizes and shades of colour, from 
crimson to pure white. No Bose of this group, as far, as I can 
ascertain, lias ever been bi-ought to establish itself and thrive in 
Lower Bengal, nor, as I believe, in the plains of India at all. 
Roxburgh in his ‘ Flora Indica,’ has, it is trae, specified R. centi- 
folia, but it is R. Damascena he intends, which he accounts only 
variety of R. centifolia. 

Moss Rose. — This Rose has been several times introduced, 
but never brought to thrive and establish itself. I'lven in the 
apparently more congenial climate of Ootacamund I learnt that 
it had pot been found to succeed. In the Punjab, I am told, it 
thrives very tolerably, and may be budded with great success, 
but that it is most reluctant to bloSsom ; but I am led to suspect 
it is not the true old Moss they have there, but one of the many 
hybrids that have been raised from it. 

Rosa Damascena. 

DAMAifK ROSES. 

BussoraorPersianRose. — The BussoraRose is distinguished 
for the rich perfume of its flowers, is common all over India, 
and in some places cultivated extensively for the manufacture 
of ataf. There are two varieties, the red and the white, only 
partially double, very fugitive, blossoming for one brief season 
in March. The stems are profusely covered with small fine 
spines, and the plant has rather a shabby, unsightly appearance. 
The usual practice is to head down all the stems in November, 
remove the earth, so that the roots be laid bare for a week or 
two, and then fill in the earth again with a liberal supply of 
old cow-manure. 

The Bussora appears to be the form of R. Damascena, such as 
we might almost expect to find it in its wild, unctiltivated stat^. 
In this state, seemingly, it is alone capable of existing in India. 
For I know of no other form of tho Damask Rose that has been 
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established in India — not one certainly of the sweet and com- 
pletely double varieties that in past years were so much the 
ornament of English gardens, as indeed of some few they even 
now are. 

HYBRID PROVENCE : HYBRID CHINA : HYBRID BOURBON : ROSA 
ALBA : ROSA GALLICA : ROSA SPINOSISSIMA. • 

Of these several groups, hardly a Kose will be found to 
which the climate of India is adapted. Of the Hybrid Provence 
and Hybrid China groups, plants introduced by me existed in 
a very unthriving condition in my garden more than a year. 
Of Hybrid Bourbons, Charles Duval, Paul Perras, and Paul 
Eicaut have been introduced, and found to thrive vigorously, 
but produce no flowers. Of the remaining three groups I am 
not aware that I have seen a single Kose in this country. 

Rosa rubiginosa. 

» 

SWEETBRI AE — EG LANTINB. 

Common in all parts of India; bears small pink, single 
flowers, does not bear the knife well, and will not blossom if 
pruned; can only be propagated by budding, grafting, or 
sowing the seed, but not by cuttings. It produces seed iu the 
Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens, which is gathered when 
quite ripe and sown immediately. It takes twelve or eighteen 
months to germinate. 

Bosa lutea. 

AUSTRIAN BRIAR. 

- The only Rose of this group I have seen in India was one 
which, when I resided at Ferozepore, I obtained from Peshawur, 
from cuttings conveyed in a letter, and nearly dried up by 
a five-da5’8’ journey in September. I removed several buds, 
which I inserted upon stems of tho Rose Edouard. They 
nearly all took. It was a pretty variety, with sweet-scented 
leaves, and blossomed in March with a profusion of single, 
golden-yellow, rather evanescent flowers, but making for the 
time a most beautiful display. 

Persian Yellow. — ^This, the only one of its group con- 
sidered worthy ofl cultivation in England, bears deep golden- 
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yellow, perfectly double flowers. It has been introduced into 
the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens, but cannot b| brought 
to thrive there. 

Rosa BanksisB. 

BANKSIAN ROSES. 

1. Rosa temata. — A common plant about Calcutta; of rampant 
growth, with bright, glossy, dark-green foliage, contrasting 
prettily with its single pure white flowers. 

2. White Banksian, from China, a plant with slender thorn- 
less twigs, and long narrow leaves ; is met with in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, and bears in April bunches of very small, 
double, white, violet-scented flowers, but thrives very indif- 
ferently ; will not bear pruning. 

3. Yellow Banksian is also met with in Calcutta, but is 
rare. 

fortune’s yellow rose. 

A rambling shrub with slender branches, of <Efapid and exten- 
sive growth, not to be confounded with the White Banksian 
Rosa Fortuniana ; flowers described as large double, with their 
petals loosely and irregularly arranged, of copper and fiawn 
colour ; introduced several years ago by Mr. Fortune, from 
China, into the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but 
has never flowered, which possibly may be owing to its having 
been pruned. Messrs. Standish and Noble, the cultivators of it 
in England, say : — “ The shoots should only be thinned ; to 
shorten them is to destroy the flowers.” * 

Rosa multiflora. 

A powerful scandent shrub; bears small pinkish flowers in 
February in crowded clusters; hardly worth a place in the 
garden, as plants take soieral years and become very large 
before they blossom, and do so then only sparin^y. This, 
though very similar to the Rose, bearing the same name in 
England, is quite distinct from it. Both kinds are found at 
Ootacamund, where they form hedges, and blossom most pro- 
fusely. I brought down thence the English variety to Chin- 
surah, but it succeeded there no better than the common kindl 

* Paxton’s ‘ Flower Garden,’ vol. iii. p. 157, 
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Bosa gigantea. 

A cHmWng rose of rampant growth, very similar to the last ; 
produces no flowers ; used in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society for stocks for standards. ' 

Bosa involncrata. 

A bramble-like plant, with small, pale yellow-green, pretty 
foliage ; bears in February a profusion of white flowers like 
those of the Dog Rose, quite single. 


Division II. 

UAMASK PERPETUAL. 

Laurence oe Montmorency. — A common Rose in the 
gardens about Calcutta, and certainly one of the most beautiful : 
plant of dwarf habit; flowers large, double, cup-formed, of 
delicate blush colour ; should be pruned freely : easily propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

. IlYBRIo' PERPETUAL. 

In England the Roses of this group stand in the very liighest 
estimation for the fulness, colour, and fragrance of their flowers, 
and some, but by no means all, for the continuance of their 
blooming. In this country they seem, it is true, when onco 
established, to thrive vigorously,* but in many instances are very 
shy of blooming ; some do not bloom at all, and some others 
tlrat do produce very poor unsatisfac*-tory flowers. This, no 
doubt, depends in a great measure on their lineage, as already 
explained. , 

In Europe these Roses are subjected to a severe pruning 
after they have completed their season’s growth. This is some- 
times done Tbefore winter' ; but more commonly, I believe, in 
the spring, when .all shoots the plants have made during the 
past seasofi are cut back to a third, or even a quarter of their 
length. This is equally essential in this country, and must by 
no means be omitted. It should be done about the middle 
of October. When in a healthy, vigorous condition, cuttings of 
nearly all of them laid down in November are not in the least 
diflic^t of propagation. 

1. G^ant des Batailles.— Is mot with in several of the 
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Calcutta gardens, but. never in a very vigorous condition, 
nor bearing flowers to support the high reputatioi^ it once 
l)ad in Europe. Far superior kinds of its class have quite 
supplanted it now. Mr. New, of the Government Gardens 
at Bangalore, pointed it out to me budded upon the Bussora 
Rose — much to its benefit, as he considered. It is not by any 
means difficult of propagation by cuttings. 

2. Lord Raglan. — Said to surpass even the last in the 
beauty and dazzling brilliancy of its flowers introduced by me ; 
produced only poor valueless flowers. 

3. Lj5one Verger. — A small compact bush, bearing a pro- 
fusion of small, beautiful, cherry-coloured flowers ; a delightful 
plant, nearly constantly in bloom. 

4. Marquisa Boccella. — A plant of small growth, remark- 
able for its very distinct and rich green foliage; flowers of 
moderate size, pale-pink, very double, and imbricated, produced 
in the Hot and Rain seasons: not very easy of propagation by 
cuttings. 

5. Caroline db Sansal. — A beautiful pale rose-coloured 
flower, opening with its petals compact and crowded much in 
the manner of Souvenir de la Malmaison : established in this 
country, where it succeeds tolerably w^ell. 

6. General Jacqueminot. — A large, not very double, but 
most superbly brilliant Rose of a dazzling red : well established 
in tliis country, where it thrives and blossoms Avell, and is easily 
propagated ; among the finest we no>v possess. It is so profuse 
in its blooming that in England plants of it are cultivated by 
thousands for cut flowers for the market. Its bright colour, 
liowevef, is rather fugitive. 

7. Princess Adelaide. — (Not to be confounded with the old 
Tea Rose, to which this name is alone given in tjie English 
lists.) Flowers deep blush, large globular, rather single when 
full-blown, but exceedingly beautiful when half* open a long- 
established favourite ; blossoms well only upon plants three or 
four years old, 

8. Enfant de Mont Carmel. — Flowers of moderate size, 
of rich deep crimson, with small compact and crowded petals ; 
of a fine peculiar fragrance. Thrives, but not vigorously, here., 

9. Due De Nemours. — An old Rose in the Agri-Horticultural 
Society’s Garden ; flowers crimson, of large, full, globular form. 
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10. La Eeine. — A u old Eose in the country, but still one of 
the most' beautiful, producing large, deep rose-coloured, cup- 
formed flowers. Young plants, Mr. Errington tells me, do not 
blossom till two or three years old. 

11. Pope Pius IX. — A plant of vigorous growth, but very 
shy of blooming ; puts forth towards the close of the Eains one 
or two of its rather small very double flowers. 

12. Madame Masson. — A beautiful Eose, of moderate size ; 
flowers deep crimson, changing to violet ; thrives and blossoms 
well in the Agri-Horticultural Society's Garden. 

13. Baronne Hallez. — A beautiful dark-red Eos»?, now 
long in the country. 

The above, together with Madame Laflay, Jules Margottin, 
Baronne Provost, Souvenir de la Heine d’Angleterro, and a lew 
others, have been long established in India ; but those that have 
been introduced since are so many, that it would be vain for me 
to attempt to describe or even name them. ' About four years 
ago there was iasued a notice of as many as seventy kinds, 
distributed by tlie Agri-Horticultural Society : out of these I 
find about twenty-eight, though once in high esteem, and good 
Hoses withal, displaced in the English nurseryman’s liste by 
others of superior merit. These lists are very extensive. It is 
well, however, not to be led away by them to a craving for too 
many, but to be satisfied with securing a few of the best. And 
hereupon I quote, as most deserving of consideration, what has 
been said by so eminent an authority as Mr. llivers ; “ The 
New Hybrid Perpetual Hoses annually sent out by the French 
florists make up a long list of names ; out of these, as a rule, but 
very few prove worthy of attention ; the greater 'porfeon are 
different shades of crimson — seedlings raised from General 
Jacquemiiiot — and fatiguing from their sameness of colour: 
among them §11 there is not one equal to Charles Lefebvre. 
Owing to this large annual introduction of quosi-new kinds, Eose 
catalogues have become burdened with an array of names 
tedious to read, and irksome to those who wish to select a few 
really good Eoses.” 

I now give a list of the chief best kinds in cultivation, arranged 
• according to their colours. I attempt no description j as, where 
all are beautiful, it were impos.sible to convey in few words any 
idea of the respeQtive merits of each. Thoee who desire a more 
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extensive list, would do well to procure one from any of the 
principal Eose-growers in England. ' 

White. — Boule de Neige; Coquette des Blanches ; Louise 
Darzeiis. . • ; 

Blush. — Baroness Eothschild ; Madame Elvers ; Madame 
Vidot ; Eeine Blanche ; Thyra Hammerick. 

Bose^-coloured and Pink. — Abel Grand ; Charles Eouillard ; 
Charles Verdier; Comtesse do Chabrillant; Josephine de 
Bcaiiharnais ,* La France ; Madame Guinnoiseau ; Madame 
Thereso Lovat ; Marguerite de St. Amand ; Marguerite Dom- 
brain ; Monsieur Neman ; Eeine du Midi ; Caroline de Sansal ; 
Elie Morel ; Emille Ifausburg ; Madame Caillat. 

Carmine . — Beauty of 'Waltham; Charles Margottin; John 
Hopper; Jules Margottin; Madame Alice Dureau; Madame 
Charles Crapelet; Madame Victor Verdier; Mane Eady ; Paul 
Nerbn ; Prince Leon ; Victor Verdier ; Ville de Lyon ; Edward 
Morren ; Nardy Frbres ; Princess Louise. ■ ^ 

Bright Crimson and Scarlet . — ^ Alfred Colomb ; Antoine 
Ducher ; Baronne Adolphe de Eolhschild ; Charles Lefebv're ; 
Dr. Andry ; Due de Kohari ; Duke of Edinburgh ; Fisher 
Holmes ; Francois Lacharme ; Franfois Treyve ; Camille 
Bernardin ; Duchesse de Caylus ; Exposition de Brie ; Leopold 
Hausburg : Marie Baumann. 

Dark Crimson. — Duke of WeHington ; Horace Vernet ; Lord 
Clyde ; Marechal Vaillant ; Pierre Netting ; Prince Camille de 
Eohan ; Xavier Olibo ; Fran 9 ois Louvat ; Baronne Hausmann. 

ROSE DE ROSOMENE. 

Gloire de Eosomene. — A plant of large growth and 
sprawling habit, not imcommon in Calcutta; produces all but 
single, large-petalled, brilliant crimson flowers, pleasing to 
those who care more for coloiy than for form ; easily propagated 
by cuttings. Hedges are formed of this Eose in the Botanical 
Gardens at Ootacamund. 

BOURBON ROSES. 

1. Eose Edouard. — O riginally from the Isle of Bourbon, and 
parent of the whole group. An old well-known Eose in alb 
parts of India, most desirable for the constancy of its bloom as 
well as for the sweetness of its flowers ; during the Cold reason 
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it produces flower-buds in unbounded profusion, which rot in 
the ceiitre, and never open. The stems after blossoming 
should be pruned in closely. Exceedingly vigorous in growth, 
and easily propagated, affording the best shocks we have for 
budding other kinds upon.* 

2. Pheolina Boebonica. — A common Eose in Calcutta; 
bears a strong resemblance to the last in every respect, but pro- 
duces flowers somewhat smaller, and perhaps a little sweeter. 

3. Armosa — JibbonKissen Paul’s Eose, — Somewhat similar 
to Pheolina, but producing its flowers, which are rather smaller, 
jnore double, and of better form, in crowded clusters ; produces 
a profusion of buds in the Cold season, which never open. 

4. Queen. — A lovely, fine-formed, flesh-coloured Eose; thrives 
well in Calcutta, where it is now quite established. 

5. Mbs. Bosanquet (called formerly, in the Garden of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, Maiden’s Blush, and known by 
native dealers as Khura-Peel ). — A plant of stout stems, but not 
large growth ; flowers large, white, the petals overlapping with 
beautiful regularity, as in ai Camellia ; perfect in form, and one 
of the loveliest Eoses we have ; the plant does not bear much 
cutting in ; not very readily propagated ; but cuttings put down 
in November, in a shady place, will some of them strike. From 
its vigorous growth, and the much finer and fuller flowers it 
produces in this country, I was for some time unable to identify 
this Eose. Following some, I have retained it among the 
Bourbons, though usually grouped among the China. 

6. Acidalie. — A beautiful blush Bose ; bears a strong resem- 
blance to Mrs. Bosanquet, but has petals more uneven, with a 
deeper tinge on their edges. Not a very thriving plant in this 
country. 

7. PiEHRE DB St. Cvr. — P ale pink, of moderate size, very 

beautiful. Thrives well and blossoms most freely in this 
country. ' ' 

8. Prince Albert. — Described as a superb Eose, is found in 
some of the Calcutta gardens. 

9. Marquis de Balbiano.-— A plant of moderate growth. 
Flowers of medium size, very double, of a dazzling fiery-crimson 

_ colour. 

* For the history of this rose see a paper sent by me to the journal of the 
Agri.-H(sri 8oc. roL ir. part ii., N.S. 
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10. Queen op the Beds (so named in the Garde^ of the 
Agri-Hortieultural Society, and certainly not, as supposed by 
some to be, the French Bose D’Aguesseau). — An old and 
common Bose in Qalcntta gardens ; plant not of large, growth ; 
flowers bear the strongest possible resemblance to those of the 
last. 

11. Sib Joseph Paxton. — I ntroduced by mo; proved a stout- 
growing plant with large handsome foliage, and produced fine 
deep, dazzling crimson flowers. 

12. Souvenir de la Malmaison. — A most superb Bose,' 
particularly lovely in the bud, which is large, blush-coloured, 
and voluptuous. 

Most of the Boses of this group may, I believe, be reckoned 
upon as likely to thrive and blossom well in India. The follow- 
ing arc the principal ones now found in the nurserymen’s lists, 
arranged according to colour : — • 

White. — Baroano de Maynard ; Emotion ; Madame Gustave 
Bonnet ; Mademoiselle Emaiu ; Marguerite Bonnet. Pink . — 
Baron Gonella ; Catherine Guillot ; Comtesse Barbantanne ; 
Empress Eugenio; L’ Avenir; Louise Margottin; Madame 
Charles Baltet ; Madame Marficbal ; Michel Bonnet ; Modfelo 
de Perfection. Bose. — ^Baronne Noirmont ; Heroine Vaucluse ; 
Madame de Stella. Carmine. — Jules Cesar ; Bev. H. Dom- 
brain ; Dr. Berthet ; G. Peabody. 

CHINA BOSES. 

The Boses of this group are more dwarf and compact in their 
growth than those of most other groups. All that we have in 
India — ^Snd T believe if Clara Sylvain, pure white, and Fabvier, 
scarlet, be added we have all of any merit, — thrive vigorously, are 
most easily propagated by cuttings, and, both as regards the pro- 
fusion as well as beauty of the flowers they put forth, blossom in 
perfection. * * 

I. Rosa Chinensis. 2. Rosa Indica. 3. Rosa semperflorens. — 
These three species, the parents of the group, bear valueless 
single flowers, and are altogether undeserving a place in the 
garden. The cultivated variety, however, called the China Bose 
is a cheerful plant from the numberless pink blossoms it puts , 
forth, though the flowers are thin and poor in form. ^ 

4. EuokNE Beauhaenais. — Flowers small, but very ^ovely 
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when Uttle more than half-expanded, perfect in form, resem- 
bling bnight amaranth-coloured double Anemones. 

5. Cramoisie supjSrieure. — Flowers large, completely 
double, the petals like satin velvet, of brilliant crimson- 
scarlet, unequalled in colour by any Eose we* have. 

6. Archduke Charles (kno\vn by the name of Rosa discolor 
in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society) — Dchrungee , — 
A plant of stout habit ; flowers noble, of the largest size, very 
double, petals very beautifully overlapping, almost white on 
first opening, turning to a dark dull-crimson a day or two after- 
wards. 

7. China melior. — Flowers of moderate size and irregular 
form, of a mottled dull red colour ; very uncertain. 

8. Due DE Berri.— Somewhat like the last, but the flowers 
smaller, darker, and often disfigured by a decayed and black 
centre. 

9. Madame BriSon. — Of a brilliant rich rose-colour, large 
and full. 

10. Unique. — An old Eose in the Botanical Gardens, pro- 
bably a seedling of this country ; a pretty free-blooming Eose of 
moderate size, with thick imbricated petals, of a dull mottled 
crimson. 

11. Le Cam^l^on. — ^F lowers described as whitish pink, 
changing to blackish crimson. 

12. Lawrenceana — Fairy HJueen. — A diminutive plant; 

flowers pink, of the form and size of a double daisy : a variety 
also is met with, not uncommon, having flowers somewhat larger. 
This Eose makes no show in the border, and is best grown in a 
.pot corresponding to its size. ^ 

tea-scented. 

The Eoses of this group, distinguished by their smaller growth, 
more delicate habit, and by the peculiar tea-scent of the flowers, 
are ab(fcit the choicest and most lovely of all. They never, as 
the Hybrid Perpetuals often do, cause disappointment by pro- 
ducing no flowws, but when well established and properly culti- 
vated, are sure, in due time, of coming into bloom in great 
beauty. Indeed those that we have in India seem to me to 
•thrive more vigorously far, and blossom even more profusely 
and beautifully, than they do in England. 
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1. Booth’s Rose. — A local name in Calcutta, supposed by* 
some to be Goubault, but more probably Bougere ; as ^plightful 
a Rose as we either have, or could have, in the country ; of 
strong vigorous growth, producing large exceedingly double 
deep blush flowers of delicious fragrance : easily propagated by 
cuttings, and very common in the Calcutta gardens. 

2. Wood’s Rose. — A local name, the true name unknown ; 
very similar indeed to the last both in foliage and flower, but 
the flowers are scentless. Called by some Marshal Bugeaud. 

3. Souvenir d’un Ami. — ^No Rose that I have seen in India 
can at all be compared for beauty of form with the large rose- 
coloured, drooping, half-expanded flower of this. 

4. French White. — Its local name in the Gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, but certainly not appropriate as 
regards the colour of its flowers ; supposed by some to be “ Maid 
of Athens : ” a bush of considerable size and very abundant 
foliage, bears in great profusion prettily-formed fawn-white very 
fragrant flowers of moderate size : very common in Calcutta, 
and easily propagated by cuttings. ^ 

5. Gloiue de Dijon. — ^Accounted one of the very finest of 
the Tea-roses flowers large, expanded, very double; witli^orange- 
yellow centre, the central petals crowded and crumpled. The 
colour in different specimens varies much, ranging from palest 
yellow through reddish-orange up to pure red : an exceedingly 
strong-growing Rose ; so much h as to be often trained to cover 
the side of a house : easily propagated. 

6. Devoniensis. — Known commonly by the name of Victoria 
in gardens about Calcutta : one of the finest Roses in existence, 
producing fine large double creamy-white deliciously fragrant 
flowers, disfigured often by having a green b\id in the centre ; 
of stout, vigorous habit ; needs frequently to have the old wood 
cut out, which otherwise would die down and become unsightly ; 
considered difficult to propagite. I have met with most success 
by putting down cuttings in the open ground beneitth a low 
bush in the month of August — a season of the year when cuttings 
of other kinds seldom succeed. 

7. Julie Mansais. — A small plant with pale yellow-green 
leaves, of delicate habit, and difficult of propagation ; produces 
small pale lemon-coloured flowers, exquisitely beautiful when 
only half-expanded. 
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8. A^icotiS.— B ears moderate-sized flowers with apricot- 
coloured Centre. 

9. Safuano. — C alled at Ootacamund, where it is exceedingly 
common, the Copper Eose, from the young sterns as well as the 
dark-green leaves having much of a coppery tint; produces 
deep fawn-coloured flowers, beautiful only in the bud. 

10. Comte de Paris. — Bears large flesh-coloured flowers. 

11. Eltse Sauvage. — Long known about Calcutta under the 
name of Odorata ; ” produces large globular pendulous flowers, 
creamy white outside and of a rich apricot-yellow within, with- 
out fragrance ; one of the most lovely Hoses known ; thougli 
not able to bear severe pruning, it is apt to become crowded 
with a quantity of short spur-like wood, which it will be 
necessary to thin out ; requires well manuring, and in the Hot 
season frequent watering, or it will not thrive and blossom 
at all satisfactorily. Though many years in the country, it 
is a difficult Eose to obtain at Calcutta, except at a very high 
price ; 1 have, however, found no difficulty in propagating it 
plentifully, more, particulaily as cuttings put down in the 
Eains under any low bush will strike readily, as they will do 
also in the Cold season; but in the latter case they require 
frequent watering. 

12. La Sylphide. — A beautiful Eose, of moderate size, much 
like Abricote in colour: thrivesKwell here. 

13. La Boule d’or. — Flowers small, of a beautiful golden 
colour ; the plant loves a dry soil ; 

14. Souvenir de David, — Flowers described as cherry colour, 
very large and double. 

15. VicoMTESSB DE Cazes. — F lowcrs orange-yellow^, large 
and very double ; one of the most beautiful. 

16. Green Tea. — A dwarf Eose, common for many years in 
Calcutta, with dark glaucQUs foliage ; produces beautiful small, 
globular^, pure- white, scentless flofrers ; and buds in the Cold 
season, which do not open. 

Beside the above, the Agri-Horticultural Society four years 
ago announced some twelve others as obtainable from their 
stock. The following, arranged according to their colours, com- 
prise nearly all now in cultivation in England : 

White. — Devoniensis ; Climbing Devoniensis ; Madame 
Willermoz ; Madame Bravy ; Marquise de Foucault; Niphetos ; 
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Eubens ; Souvenir de Mademoiselle Pernet ; Triompho de 
Griiillot ; Zelia Pradel. . 

YeJlow. — Adrienne Christophle; Belle Lyonnaise; Bouton 
d’or ; Coquette de Lyon ; Comtesse de Brossard ; Enfant do 
Lyon; Isabella 9]prunt; Jaune d’or; Jean Pernet'; La Boule 
d’or; Lays; L’enfant trouve ; Louise de Savoy ; Madame Cecile 
Berthod ; Madame Falcot ; Madame Levet ; Madame Margottin ; 
Madame Maurin; Mademoiselle Adele Jougant; Monsieur 
Furtado; Narcisse; Pactolus; Heine de Portugal; Vicomtesse 
do Cazes. 

Fawn and Salmon. — Archimcde; August Oger; Bougere; 
Due de Magenta; Madame Damaisin; Madame St. Joseph; 
Monplaisir; Pauline Labonte: Triomphe de Luxemburg. 

Flesh and Blush, — Adam ; Catherine Mermet ; Eugene Des- 
gaclies; Mareclial Bugeaud ; Moire; Sombreuil. 

Bose, — Comtesse Ouvaroff ; General Tartas ; Homer ; Madame 
do Vatry ; President, 


NOISETTE. 

The original of this group is stated to have been a cross 
between the Musk-rose and the common China, raised by the 
gardener whose name it bears. The varieties bespeak plainly 
enough their origin in the crowded trasses of small, very double 
flowers tliey produce ; and some, Aimee Vibert, for example, in 
their distinct musk-hke odou?. Some are all but scentless. 
They are almost always in blossom, but in the height of their 
beauty perhaps in February. 

1. Bridesmaid. 2. Lady Buller. 3. Sir Walter Scott. 
4. Feij^enberg. 5. Eed Noisette. — These four last throw up 
numerous shoots in the form of large rampant rods, which if 
closely cut in, in October, will produce in February a great pro- 
fusion of small red flowers ;• all easy of propagation by cuttings, 
aiid common in Calcutta. ^ • 

6. White “Noisette. — A small bush; throws up coittinually 
new. shoots, which produce great densely-crowded heads of 
small white faintly-fragraiit flowers, forming one entire mass of 
white blossom ; requires close pruning : branches which have 
flowered should be immediately cut in ; a very common Eose 
here ; propagated easily from cuttings ; plants need often to be 
renewed. 

2 I- 
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7. Caroline Marniesse. — A plant of straggling habit, pro- 
duces clusters of small pure-white flowers, with the crowded 
petals lapping completely over, somewhat resembling little 
Banunculimes ; propagated easily by cuttings laid down under 
shade of a low bush in November. 

8. AiMfiE ViBERT. — A. beautiful white Eose; well adorned 
with fine rich verdant foliage. 

The following comprise those given in the English lists, the 
introduction of which into India might be reckoned upon as 
certain of success. 

Whiie. — Jeanne d’Aro ; Marie Accary ; Maria Massot. 

Cream. — ^La Biche. 

Ydlow . — Bouquet d’or ; Coline Forestier ; Claudia Augustin ; 
Earl of Eldon; Guiletta; Jane Hardy; Lamarque Jauue ; 
Madame Caroline.Kustor ; Margarita ; Eeve d’or. 

Med. — ^Du Luxemburg. 

TEA-SCENTED NOISETTE. 

The Boses of this group are usually combined with those ot 
the last. They" are • however in many respects very distinct. 
This is at once discerned in the extended growth of their stems, 
their very much larger flowers, their Tea-like scent, and the 
smaller number of them borne in the truss. They are magnifi- 
cent Boses, and, as from their origin might be concluded, well 
suited to the climate of India, as witnessed in the long estab- 
lished favourite Solfaterre. 

1. Solfaterre. — ^Very common in the gardens about Cal- 
cutta; a plant of very extensive growth, requiring a stout 
bamboo trellis for its support ; produces large handsome pale- 
lemon flowers, of strong Tea-fragrance, at nearly all times of the 
yea^ The young stems, when mature, should be cut back a 
couple of feet, and the side-shoots, which then break forth, will 
produce flowers. Apt to becomoi crowded with small barren 
wood iif the centre, which should be cut clean out; requires 
plenty of water in the dry season ; propagated usually by 
layers, but cuttings also will strike freely. Mr. Errington does 
not consider this the true Solfaterre, of which plants have lately 
been received from England, but an inferior Bose. To me the 
‘difference is imperceptible. 

2. Bajah — (Laharque ?). — K splendid Bose, in every respect 
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similar to the last, except that the flowers are somewhat paler, 
and perhaps rather larger. 

3. Jaune Desprez. — A new Eose in the Agri-IIorticnltnral 
. Society’s Garden^ flowers varying between buflf and red, fragrant ; 

thrives and blossoms abundantly here, but the shoots are given 
to die back. 

4. (Canina Borbonica.) — One of the most beautiful, though 
one of the commonest and oldest Eoses in Calcutta ; produces 
in greatest profusion large, handsome, pendulous, very double, 
though not well-formed, creamy-white flowers, with apricot centre, 
relieved most agreeably by the very peculiar and distinct yellow- 
green of the foliage ; benefited by liberal pruning ; considered 
difficult to propagate by cuttings. What the proper name of 
this Eose is I am at a loss to say. I conceived it might bo 
Triompho do Bolwyllcr. Canina Borbonica (misprinted evidently 
for Chinensis Borboniana) was the name originally bestowed 
by Eedoute o:i Eose Edouard. How in Calcutta the name became 
transferred to this Eose it is now impossible to tell. 

5. MariSoiial Neil. — This noble yellow Eose has now become 
thoroughly established throughout India, and is one of the 
finest acquisitions to the garden made of late. It is most 
vigorous in its growth, but in England it is considered to do 
best worked on the Gloire de Dijon as a stock. 

The following are those give^ii in the English lists : — 

Yellow . — Cloth of Gold; Isabella Gray; Mademoiselle 
Aristide ; Triomphe do Eennes. 

Coppery. — Ophirie ; of brilliant foliage ; flowers untidy, but 
borne in great profusion. 


MUSK-BOSES. 

1. Rosa moschata — Seotee . — ^Botanists seem to have decided 
that, if not actually identidUl with, this is only a v|Lriety of 
Eosa Brunonii, a wild Eose of the Indian hills. Professor 
Koch says they are alike but for the hairiness of the latter. 
As found in the gardens of India, the Musk-rose is in general 
a dwarf plant, but its ordinary height elsewhere is stated to be 
six or seven feet. It is said that in Persia trees of it have beeu 
seen as igiMich as thirty feet high. It produces small flowers, 
with narrow, ill-formed, dirty white petals, and in the present 

• 2 I 2 
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day possei^ses little interest as a garden plant, except for its 
peculiar, though not very strong fragrance, which, as its name 
denotes, is thought to resemble that of musk. 

Rosa Lyellii. , 

BOSE OP THE DOON. 

• Koozea, 

A plant of extensive growth, common in the Upper Provinces, 
but not met with, that I am aware of, near Calcutta : bears large 
handsome double-blush flowers. 

Rosa microphylla. 

A native of the hills of India ; forms a large compact bush, 
with dense, very pretty, small-leavell foliage ; flowers double, 
well-formed, blush, with carmine centre, quite scentless ; much 
adorned by the lai’ge green, prickly calyx that surrounds them. 

climbW roses. 

None of the Poses belonging to cither of the Boursault, 
Ayrshire, or Evergreen groups, which as climbing Poses, for 
their bright foliage and rich profusion of flowers, form in 
summer so conspicuous an ornament of the English garden, 
have, if ever introduced, been able to maintain a footing in 
India. It is upon the whole to the Tea-scentod Noisettes that 
the gardens of Bengal at least most be indebted for their 
climbing Boses. The training, however, and pruning I prescribe, 
is applicable, I believe, for climbing Itoses indiscriminately^ But 
it must be borne in mind that this does not apply to those of 
the Hybrid, Perpetual .Boses that are sometimes trained to a 
great height as Pillar Boses. They are. none the more climbing 
Boses for being Iso trained. The property of all true climbing 
Boses is^ send forth stems of great length, towards the ends 
of which shoots are emitted, which bear the flowers. If, then, 
these stems are much shortened, the lower portions of them 
which remain emit shoots, but these shoots bear no flowers. The 
mode of proceeding with them 'mil then bo as follows: 

1. Insert bamboo stakes in a circle round the plant. Cut out 
clean away to the ground all but three or four of the aforesaid 
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long stems, train these three or four stems from stalci to stake 
in a spiral form, and allow them to grow to their fullest length. 

2. Cut out all sprays and small wood at the bottom of these 
stems, so as to l?f op them clear of wood a foot or t-wo from the 
ground. This will render the plant accessible for applying 
surface-dressings, which are of the utmost benefit. 

3. When the stems become old, and show signs of debility, 
cut them out, and train new ones in their place. 

4. The only pruning required, if any, will be just to take off 
about six inches from the end of the stem ; this will give greater 
strength to the flower-shoots just below. 

Rubus. 

R. rosaefolius. — small pretty plant with bramble-like foliage, 
native of the Mauritius ; flowers resemble small, very compact, 
double pure- white scentless Eoses ; very common in the Calcutta 
gardens, and very troublesome for the numerous suckers it 
throws up to a wide distance around. 

Fotentilla. 

Plants of the several kinds of Potentilla may be raised from' 
seed in October, and kept with no great difficulty through the 
following Hot season ; but the poor flowers they produce, if they 
blossom at all, are hardly worth taking the trouble for. 

Geum. 

6. atrosanguineum. — Bears large blood-red strawberry-blossom- 
like flowers ; but though raised easily from seed and kept from 
one Cold season to another, in the vicinity of Calcutta soldom 
or never blossoms. 

Eerria. 

K. Japonica. — A twiggy description of shrub, usually grown 
nailed to walls in England but never rising to more thto a foot 
or so high here. Flowers in the form of a ball, of moderate 
size, very double, and bright yellow ; not a very ornamental 
plant anywhere, and far from being so in this climate, where it 
thrives but indifferently. * 

SpirsBa. 

This genus contains the plu^amibur Meadow-Sweet, of our 
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English fields, besides several beautiful cultivated species. We 
have but two in this country, and these, I believe, by no means 
among the most ornamental. 

1. S. corymbosa. — Native of China ; a small shrub of slender 
twiggy growth, about two feet high ; very pre'tty, when in full 
blossom in the Hot season, with its small white flowers, borne 
'in crowded compact heads on the ends of the twigs. The 
great detraction - from the beauty of the plant is the bareness 
of leaves on the stems, except at their extremities. 

2. S. nutans. — ^In general ' character very similar to the pre- 
ceding; but with somewhat smaller and diflerently formed leaves ; 
bears also similar flowers, but is rather shy of blooming. 


SAXIFRAGAGE.®. 

Saxi&aga. 

1. S. sarmentosa. — A pretty herbaceous plant, with small 
roimd leaves, variegated abqve, and of a dark-red colour on 
their under surface ; usually grown in England in pots sus- 
pended from the. window-frame, whence it lets drop its delicate, 
thread-like, red runners in such profusion as almost to give the 
appearance of msvtted hair. Plants have been introduced into 
this country from China by Mr. Fortune, but they do not seem 
to thrive here, nor manifest any tendency to send out the 
runners, which constitute the principal feature of their beauty. 

2. S. sp. — An unnamed herbaceous plant in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, bearing a strong resemblance to S. crassifolia 
of the cottage-gardens in England, having large, fleshy eaves, 
and bearing heads of small I'ose-colonred flowers ; of not much 
beauty. 


HYDRANGEACE®. 

Hydrangea. 

1. H, mutabilis. — This plant, which in the Channel Islands 
becomes a large, noble, bushy shrub, six or eight feet in height, 
is not uncommon in Calcutta, l^ut is grown in a pot, and never 
attains to more than a foot and a half high, nor bears those 
magnificent trusses of bloom which render it so conspicuous an 
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object of beauty in Europe. It is by nature a marSh plant, 
and requires abundance of water, particularly at the period of 
its most vigorous growth in March and April, and is best placed 
in a pan of water. It requires a light soil, and to.be kept in 
the shade". Sir J. Paxton says that “much of the success 
in the culture of the plants dcpendsmpon their being placed in 
a southern aspect before flowering, to ripen their wood and 
buds.” The great diflBculty, however, here is to induce them to 
make wood. Flowers in April and May. Propagated easily by 
division. 

2. H. Japonica. — This plant differs from the last in the leaves 
being of a longer, more pointed form, and of a more verdant, 
fresher green. The central flow’ers also of each truss of blossom 
are fertile, while those of the last are all barren. The habit 
of the two species is precisely the same, as well as the mode 
of cultivation. 

3. H. Japonica, variegata. — An exceedingly beautiful plant, 
with large cream-coloured leaves blotched , witli green. I 
brought down plants of this from Ootacamund for the Calcutta 
Botanical Cardens, as well as for my own, but they all periiflied 
in the Hot season, seemingly incapable of surviving the heat 
of the plains. 


LYTHKACEiE. 

Heimia. 

H. myrtifoliai — A small, low, slender, unpretending shrub; 
bears in May numerous small, yellow, uninteresting flowers. 

Cuphea. 

C. platycentra. — A scanty, mean-looking shrub three feet high, 
with small ovate leaves ; flowers small, irregpjar-shaped, pale 
dull-red, with two purple-black, heart-shaped, erect lappets. 

Ginoria. 

G. Americana. — A. rather pretty shrub, three or four feet high, 
with small myrtle-like leaves ; oears during the Hot and Bain 
seasons pretty moderate-sized purple flowers, succeeded in the 
Gold weather by small, shining, dark-purple berries. 
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Grislea. 

G. tomentosa — Bharee — Bluio . — A large shrub, or rather 
small tree, eight or ten feet high, with drooping branches, and 
rather coarse-looking foliage, but very handsome when in full 
blossom in February and March, presenting the appearance of 
a perfect shower of dazzling red, with its infinitude of small, 
tubular, scarlet flowers. 

Lawsonia. 

L. alba. — ^H enna — Menhdee . — A large shrub, sometimes grow- 
ing to seven or eight feet high, with small neat foliage, much 
resembling that of a Myrtle ; bears at the beginning and ond 
of the Cold season numerous large compact panicles of small 
greenish-white flowers, which scent the garden with a delight- 
ful fragrance. A plant of considerable notoriety for the red 
dye which the leaves afford to the women of the East for stain- 
ing their finger and toe-nails. Propagated easily from seed or 
cuttings. 

Lafdensia. 

L. Vandelliana. — A small tree with foliage of a very neat and 
ornamental character; leaves oval, smooth, rigid, and shining, 
two and a half inches long ; rather showy when in December it 
produces its abundance of large lagerstromia-liko golden-yellow 
blossoms, with numerous long stamens projecting from them. 

Lagerstromia. 

1. L. Indica. — An erect-growing shrub, three or four feet high, 
with smooth oval leaves, two-thirds of an inch long ; b jars in 
the Bains, in unbounded profusion, large panicles of rather 
small, fringe-petalled, rose-coloured flowers. There is a variety 
likewise with the flowers pure white, and one, with them of a 
lilac cojpur. The three varieties* grown together in a group, 
when in full blossom, form a most lovely ornament to the 
garden. In the Cold season it is entirely leafless, when it 
should be well pruned in ; easily propagated either from seed 
or cuttings. 

. 2. L. elegans. — ^Alargestrong-growingshrub with large hand- 
some leaves and flowers, about ten times as large as those of the 
preceding; a magnificent object when in full flower, witb it^s 
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great compact panicles of light-purple blossom, tollihg finely 
upon its dark rich foliage. 

3. L. reginse — Jand . — tree of considerable size, yielding 
blossoms somewhat similar to those of the last,, but much 
inferior. Major Drury says of it : — “ This is without exception, 
wlicn in blossom, one of tlie most sliowy trees of the Indian 
forests. It is now commonly cultivated in gardens on the 
western coast, where the moist damp climate is most suitable 
for its growth and the full development of the rich rose- 
coloured blossoms. In forests near the banks of rivers it 
grows to an enormous size, some having purple flowers, and 
forming a most beautiful and striking appearance.” 


CELASTRACE^. 

Euonymus. 

1. Eu. garcinifolia. — A small slirub, remarkably bright and 
sparkling when in full blossom in May and December. Flowers 
small, numerous, of a brilliant blood-colour. This is the only 
species of any interest ; all others bear pale-green, inconspicuous, 
unattractive flowers. 

2. Eu. variegata. — A shrub about three feet high, introduced 
by Mr. Fortiiue from China inip the Gardens of the Agri-Horti- 
coltui-al Society, where it seems to thrive but indilFerently, and 
owing to its unhealthy condition, perhaps, is not very orna- 
mental. In a climate that suited it, its round, rigid, smooth, 
glossy, variegated leaves would no doubt render it a very hand- 
some t*bject. 


SAl’OTACE.^. 

The plants of this order afe ornamental only for thei^ foliage, 
the leaves being for the most part thick, rigid, smooth, and 
glossy, and very handsome. 


Chrysopbyllum. 

, C. Cainito. — A fruit-tree of considerable size, but grown occa- 
sionally as an ornamental shrub. The golden hue of the under 
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surface of its large laurel-like leaves contrasts very beautifully 
■with the dark, rich, glossy green of their upper surface, espe- 
cially when set in motion by the wind. 

Sideroxylon. 

S. inerme . — A small shilib of handsome foliage, in general 
aspect very similar to a Pittosponim. 

Mimnsops. 

M. Elengi — Bdkid — Malmree . — A large timber-tree much 
cultivated in the gardens of the natives for its beauty, as well as 
for the delightful fragrance diffused by the numberless small 
pale-gi’een flowers it bears in March. At the gardens of the Taj 
at Agra several handsome trees may be seen, and also in the 
enclosed gardens at the palace of DeCg. 


AQUJF0LIACEA3. 

Ilex. 

1. I. Aquifolium-^THE Common Holly. — Neither this nor 
any other species of Holly seems to succeed at all satisfactorily 
in the climate of this country, as most that have been intro- 
duced have survived only a fev^ seasons. The Acanthus ilici- 
folius, however, bears so strong a resemblance to the Common 
Holly that many have no doubt mistaken the one for the other. 

2. I. Faraguayensis. — Mat^ — Pai{AQTjay Tea. — A specimen 
of this famous plant is to be met with in the Gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, where it is kept merely as an'bbject 
of curiosity; it is of no interest whatever in an ornamental 
point of viqw. The idea of cultivating it in this climate for 
any use to which it could be applied would be quite futile. 


APOCYNACEiE. 

Allamanda. 

A genus of flowering shrubs of extreme beauty, mostly natives 
of Brazil ; ornamental likewise for their foliage, with the leaves 
borne in a succession of whorls along the stem. Several species 
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have been introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, where 
they thrive admirably, but there seems some uncertainty with 
regard to the accuracy of the names given them. They are 
exceedingly easy of propagation by cuttings. It is stated that 
some of the spdcies have been introduced into England by 
means of seed. In the locality of Calcutta I have never become 
cognisant of an Allamanda producing seed. 

1. A. cathartica. — rather largo shrub of scandent and 
rambling habit ; a superb plant, one of the commonest of the 
Calcutta gardens, as well as one of the choicest ornaments of 
the stoves in England ; flowers very large, pure bright yellow, 
finely relieved by the rich deep-green foliage; unexpanded 
flower-buds of a bright pure yellow-green ; in constant blossom 
during the Hot and Kain seasons; should be well cut in during 
the Cold season to keep it within bounds. 

2. A. Schottii. — The plant so named in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens diff its in no discernible way from the foregoing. But 
tho plant pointed ont to nio in tho public gardens of Bangalore 
with this name assigned to it; and.which I have since met with 
in the garden of Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul, of Hooghly, was a 
dwarf shrub; not scandent, with flowers not more than a quarter 
of the size of the foregoing, with the outer part of the tube of 
the corolla deeply marked with red, and the unoxpanded flower- 
buds of a dafk, dull chocolate red; quite different, however, 
from that described and figured in Curtis under the name. 

.3. A. sp. from Kew. — A plant so designated in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, not to be distinguished from A. cathartica. 

4. A. nereifolia. — Described in Curtis as “ extremely different 
in habit, from any described si)ecies, as well as in form of 
corolla, which is almost of a golden colour streaked with orange ; 
panicles, with many flowers.” A plant is stated to have been 
exhibited at the Calcutta Flower-show of 1857 from the garden 
of Mr. F. Fareira. 

5. A. sp. from Java. — ^A plant introduced within the last 
few years into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens; produces 
truly magnificent flowers, when fully expanded as much as five 
inches across, pure bright yellow, with the throat coloured with 
faint streaks of chocolate; the large unexpanded flower-buds 
of a deep chocolate colour. 

6. A. violaoea: — ^Lately introduced. 
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Melodinus. 

M. monogynus.— An extensively climbing shrub, Avith orna- 
mental, bright, dark-green, lanceolate hiav'c'S ; flowers not large, 
star-formed, like those of a Jasmine, purc-wHite and very fra- 
grant; bears a fruit of the size and form of a moderate-sized 
apple, said to be eatable and agreeable. 

Bauwolfia. 

R. canescens. — A small erect shrub about two feet high ; bears 
small, insignificant, whitish flowers, not at all ornamental except 
for the small ])ea-sized berries it is always bearing of different 
colours, according to their state of ripeness, green, bright-red, 
and black. . 

Ophioxylon. 

0. serpentinum. — A very common small shrub, about two feet 
high, producing its foliage in croyded whorls on the summit of 
the stemp; leaves narrow, lanceolate, smooth, shining green, 
about five inches long ; bears nearly always its cojnpact small 
corymbs of numerous small pure-white flowers on delicate coral- 
red footstalks. Sir W. Jones says of it: — “Few shrubs in the 
world are more elegant, especially when the vivid carmine of 
the perianth is contrasted not o».ly with the milk-white corolla, 
but with the rich green berries which at the same time 
embellish the fascicles.” This perhaps is higher praise than 
most would be willing to accord it. Easily propagated by 
division or by seed. 

Thevetia. 

T. nereifqlia— .Zurd Kunel , — So called from the great resem- 
blance its foliage bears to that of the Oleander ; a handsome 
small treading tree, from eight ‘to ten feet high; native of 
South America ; constantly in blossom with numerous large, 
thimble-formed, bright-yellow flowers; bears in abundance 
large almond-like nuts, from which it is easily propagated. 

• Cerbera. 

C. fruticosa.— A largo spreading shrub, bearing large, hand- 
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some, lanceolate leaves, from among which nearly at all seasons 
the rose-coloured flowers, much resembling those of Vinca rosea, 
peep forth and sparkle very prettily. Propagated by cuttings. 

Tabemsemontana. 

1. T. coronaria. Called Chdndnee, “Moonbeam,” by the 
natives, common in nearly all the gardens of India, and cer- 
tainly as handsome a shrub as they could contain ; from four 
to six feet high, with lanceolate, sharp-pointed, smooth, shining 
leaves, live or six inches long. Flowers large, double, pure 
enamel-white, borne almost constantly, and having a delightful 
appearance as tliey peer forth from the fine dark-leaved foliage. 
In the night-time, it is said, they emit a delicate fragrance ; in 
the day they are quite scentless. Propagated easily by layers 
or cuttings. 

2. T. dichotoma. A large handsome spreading shrub, occupy- 

ing a great deal of room, with noble, broadly-lanceolate, rigid, 
yellow-green leaves, nine or ten inches long ; bearing, scattered 
here and there, pure-white fragrant flowers, very similar to 
those of Vinca alba. Eve’s Apple, or Forbidden Fniit of Para- 
dise, is the name given to the fruit of this shrub, from the 
resemblance it bears in size and form to a half-nipped or half- 
eaten small ^)ple, as well as from its being a native of Ceylon, 
where Paradise is supposed By some to have been situated. 
The fruit, delicious once, became, it is told, a deadly poipon 
after liaving been tasted by Eve. \ 

3. T. recurva.— An exceedingly handsome and ornamenial 
small spreading shrub, with narrow, lanceolate, pointed, vei^ 
wavy, polished, deep-gree]i leaves, three to four inches ^/)ng 5 
bears during the Hot season a profusion of sparkling wh^te 
flowers two-and-a-half inches jicross, the corolla consisting of 
five large flat lobes. Propagated by cuttings. • 

4. T. densiflora. — A small unpretending shrub, with th^ leaves 
borno in a crowded maimer on thb summit of the stem ; bears 
in the Bains compact corymbs of very small white flo^vers ; in 
no way ornamental. 

5. T. citrifolia; 6. T. amygdalifolia; 7. T. Wallichiana. — ^These 
last three have nothing whatever to recommend them in an 
ornamental point of view. 
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Vinca. 

1. V. alba. — A beautiful, though a very common, herbaceous 
plant, two feet high, with rich polished green smooth oval 
leaves, affording a fine foil to the vivid white, large, round 
flowemj which it continues to produce at all seasons. Baised 
from seed or by cuttings. 

2. V. rosea— Madagascar Periwinkle — Old Maid. — In 
all respects like the preceding, except that the flowers are of a 
rose colour, and the stems stained with red. When in full 
blossom, as it nearly always is, a lovely plant. Eaiscd from 
seed, which it bears abundantly. This and the preceding ai’o 
grafted sometimes the one upon the other, it is said, with pretty 
effect. 

3. V. major— Common Periwinkle. — The familiar plant of 

the gardens and hedgerows in England; bears in March and 
February its pretty blue flowers, of the same size as those of the 
preceding. Occasionally met with, but by no means a common 
plant. • • 

Plumieria. 

1. P. acuminata — Spanish Jasmine — Gool-i-cheen . — A small 
tree, ten to twelve feet high ; not ill-looking when in full 
foliage, with its large, lanceolate, smooth leaver, nine- inches 
long and two and a half wide, borne crowdedly, towards the 
summits of the stems, but remarkably uncouth when the 
succulent, gouty-looking stems are destitute of leaves, as they 
often are in the Gold months ; bears during the Hot and Bain 
seasons, at the ends of the stems, large corymbs of large, pure- 
w|^it&, exquisitely fragrant flowers, with the interior of their cup 
y&ow. Propagated easily by cuttings. In the Cold season it 
occasionally yields a pair of seed-pods or two, but very seldom. 
In some gardens is met with a «c,ery pretty and interesting 
variety^f this shrub, the unexpanded flower-buds of which are 
of a deep dull crimson colour. The flower when fully ex- 
panded has one-half of the under-side of its petals dull crimson, 
and the other half white. The borders of the petals curl 
upwards, and are beautifully edged with crimson. The interior 
of the flower is perhaps of a deeper yellow than the white 
variety. 
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2. P. alba . — Yery similar to the preceding, except in’being of 
more shrubby growth, with much denser and darker-coloured 
foliage. Flowers entirely white. 

Parsonsia. 

P. corymbosa. — A very ornamental scandent shrub, about four 
feet high, with slender stems requiring the support of a trellis, 
and with rich dark-green foliage of oval, smooth, rigid leaves, 
one to two inches long ; bears during all the Hot season beau- 
tiful clogely-crowded corymbs of very small bright-crimson 
flowers. Propagated by layers. 

Beaumontia. 

B. grandiflora. — A truly, magnificent climbing shrub, with 
strong woody stems ; spreads over an immense space its dense 
foliage-curta'u of noble, verdant, oval leaves, nine inches in 
length and four broad. Flowers trumpet-formed, resembling 
white Lilies, four inches long and tliree inches across, corolla 
expanding at the mouth with five roundish lobes, with a faint 
Lily-like scent, borne in large corymbs, and covering the plant 
with an entire mass of blossom from January to March. Of 
very rapid growth ; a small plant in loss than two years will 
ascend to th» height of a lofty tree, or, trained upon bamboo 
poles, to the summit of the highest house, attaching itself firmly 
to anything it approaches with its powerful rope-like tendrils. 
Propagated by cuttings or from seed. 

Wrightia. 

1. W, antidysenterica.— A small tree, with smooth' obovitte 
leaves ; bears in the Hot season corymbs of pure-white swe.,. 
scented flowers. 

2. W. coccinea. — A small tree with smooth oval leave.^ sharp- 
pointed, four or five inches long ; very ornamental in the Hoi 
months, when bearing its corymbs of numerous flat, regular, 
five-lobed flowers, two inches across, of the colour and texture ol 
scarlet velvet ; presents also a curious appearance in the Cold 
season, with its large, long, cylindrical seed-vessels suspended 
among the stems. 
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Alstonia. 

A. nereifolia.— A small shrub, with neat foliage, much re- 
sembling that of the Oleander, but with the leaves somewhat 
broader ; flowers of moderate size, star-like, pure-white, scent- 
less, though unpretending in themselves, yet cheerful-looking 
opposed to the dark-gi'een'Ieaves. May bo raised from seed, 

Neiium. 

N. odorum — Oi,eandee — Kose-bay — Kunel. — A large 
. spreading shrub, six to eight feet high ; throws up from the 
ground its numerous rod-like stems, upon the summit of which 
is homo its foliage of narrow lanceolate leaves, surmounted by a 
profusion of large cheerful flowers. There are several varieties 
of this delightful shrub, namely, those with pink, deep-red, 
white, and variegated flowers, both single and double of cacli. 
The double white, however, is a great rarity, though it is said to 
exist This shrub naay be considered the glory of the gardens 
of Upper India, where, during the Hot season, it thrives 
vigorously, and being always covered with blossom, scents the 
whole air around with its fine perfume. In the vicinity of 
Calcutta it thrives not nearly so vigorously. In the Deccan it 
may be often seen growing wild by the margins of rivers and 
jheels, where it looks extremely beautiful. The juice of the 
stem is said to be a deadly poison. Propagated easily by layers 
or by division. It also yields seed abundantly. 

Rhyncospermum. 

R. jasminoides.— A native of China, but recently introduced 
into this country. A slender climbing shrub, growing to about 
six. or eight feet high, with oval, 'pointed, deep-green, smooth 
mves, about an inch and a half long ; bears in the Hot season, 
in unbounded^ profusion, pure-white, sparkling, delightfully 
fragra^, salver-shaped flowers, ne!&rly an inch across, with the 
lobes of the corolla curiously twisted ; produced in corymbs. A 
most choice and ornamental plant; requires a trellis for its 
support. Propagated easily in the Eains by cuttings. 

. Echites. 

1. E. caiyophyllata — C love-scented Echites — M&lviee . — A 
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very extensively climbing shrub, with bay-like leaves J fastens 
itself upon and runs up trees to a considerable height, and 
during the Kains spreads out quite a curtain with the numberless 
sprays of its fragrant blossoms. Flowers white, of middle size, 
star-formed, witlf the petals twisted and irregular. Produces 
seed in the Cold season. , 

2. E. lisianthiflora. — A shrub of erect growth about five feet 
high ; in full blossom all the Hot season, presenting at that 
time a very agreeable appearance with its profusion of rather 
large pure white flowers. Propagated by layers. 

3. E. picta. — A sjiiall, slender, climbing shrub, cultivated only 
for its ornamental foliage, as here, I believe, it never flowers ; 
leaves narrow, about four inches long, of a very dark green, 
prettily marked with the white and conspicuous midrib. 

4. E. cymosa.— A small scandent shrub, ornamental for its 
leaves, which are lanceolate* three or four inches long, of a bright 
glossy green, often prettily marbled with the dark markings of 
the veins. 


Pentalinon. 

P. SUherectum—SAV ANNA-FLOWER— DEADLY-POISON-rLANT.— 
Native of Jamaica. A large climbing shrub with yellowish- 
gre(?n, ve; Jant^ oval leaves, t\N o inches long : requires a stout 
high post or bamboo trellis for fts support; in constant blossom 
during the Hot season with large yellow, showy flowers, very 
much like those of Allamanda. ISir J. Paxton says that in its 
native locality, ‘^whilst other vegetation is perishing from 
droughj; this preserves the beautilul verdure of its leaves, and 
even continues to flower with the greatest vigour.’" 


Mandevilla. 

M. suaveolens— Chili Jasmine. — A slender-stemmed exten- 
sively-climbing shrub ; bears large pure- white flowers, as much 
as three inches across, with five twisted lobes, delightfully fra- 
grant. This plant is easily raised from seed, but is difficult to 
preserve any time in the plains, generally dying oil* before 
having flowered. ^‘Blooms towards the ends of the shoots,’ 
which, therefore, should not be topped in growing time.” 

2 K 
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Dipladenia. 

Some of the species of this extremely clioice and handsome 
genus have been introduced into this country, but liave died off, 
seemingly unable to exist in the climate. • 

Boupellia. 

R. grata— C ream-fruit-tree.— Probably so named from the 
abundance of creamJike juice it yields when wounded; native of 
Sierra Leone; a very extensively-rambling shrub, requiring 
considerable space for its full growth, though easily kept small 
by cutting in. The young stems are of a rich chocolate-brown 
colour, and the leaves lanceolate, pointed, from three to five 
inches long, smooth, of rich imlished green, and rather thick. 
Flowers large, leathery, bell-formed, with expanded limb, white 
tinged with brownish-purple, with li crown of ten purple t(icth 
in the throat, attractive just as they arc expanding, .but not very 
agreeable on near inspection when fully opened. From the higli 
representations given of this plant, before its introduction to 
England, it appears to have'' caused some disappointment on its 
arrival thpre. Sir J. Paxton says of it, it is •difficult to imagine 
a flower with more uninviting appearance.” But this is doing 
it injustice : for though possibly not very ornamental in a stove, 
it undoubtedly has a handsome and imposing apj)earauco in our 
gardens, where it thrives well. ’’In the Cold season large plants 
will occasionally bear a seed-pod or two, but very rarely. Pro- 
pagated easily by cuttings in the llains. 


GENTIANACEiE. 

This order contains many beautil’ul and ornamental plants ; 
but not one, I believe, which caij endure the climate of the 
plain^f India. 


OLEACEiE. 

Olea. 

• 1. 0. fragrans.— A small shrub four or five feet high, native of 

China, of very slow growth, but when in a thriving condition 
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rather ornamental, with its oval, pointed, rigid leaves, of a 
peculiar bluish tinge ; blossoms from February to March with 
very small, !pure white, delightfully fragrant flowers, borne in 
small bunches, situated closely upon the stems. . Mr. Fortune 
says that the Chinese make great use of the flowers to perfume 
their teas, and that the scent they iiApart is more abiding than 
that of any of the flowers employed for the purpose. The plant 
is much cultivated in the Calcutta gardens, but is always con- 
sidered choice and valuable from the great diflSculty experienced 
in propagating it; layers are so long in striking that it is 
commonly full a twelvemonth before they are ready for removal. 
Mr. lioss, however, late head-gardener of the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, has stated * that the better way is to strike cuttings in 
sand under a hand-glass, and that with careful shading and 
judicious watering young ^)lants may be thus obtained, with 
tolerable certainty, within a much shorter time. Mr. Errington, 
however, het*d-gardener oftheAgri-Horticultural Society, assured 
mo that a very large proportion of plants so raised and potted off 
perished during the succeeding Hot*season. Dr. Voight mentions 
a variety with red flowers ; this 1 have never seen nor heard of. 

2. 0. grata. — A neat-looking shrub, in character of foliage 
hardly to be distinguished from the last, but far more thriving, 
and therefore more ornamental. The flowers possess no fra- 
grance whatever. , 

3. 0. myrtifolia.— An exceedingly agreeable and ehaste-looking 
shrub, ill habit, character, flower, and scent of the flower so 
much resembling the Privet of the English gardens, that it 
might be very readily mistaken for it ; in blossom during most 
of thcdCold season. 

4. 0. Capensis.— Likewise a pleasing shrub, very similiii^^to 
the last, but not blossoming, as Dr. Voigt states, in the locahy 
of Calcutta. 

Osmanthus. 

0. ilicifolius. — Lately iutroduced, and described as a very 
elegant evergreen Japanese shrub, with holly-like leaves. 

Syringa. 

5. vulgaris — T he Lilac. — I have never heard of the existence 

* lu a commiiuicutioii to the ^Journal of the Agri-Hurt. Society.’^ 

' 2 K 2 
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of this old familar flowering shrub of the English gardens iii 
India : undoubtedly the climate must be utterly unsuited to it ; 
for it can hardly fail of having been at some time introduced. 

Porsytliia. 

P. viridissima.— A small shrub of spreading habit, native of 
China, where, when in full blossom, it is said to be a most 
beautiful object ; blossoms in January, when the plant is quite 
leafless, with flowers very similar to those of the Yellow Jasmine, 
but from the scanty way in which they are produced upon the 
bare stems, the plant, in this country at least, is not particularly 
attractive. It is said to be benefited by being transi)lanted, and 
that it is easily propagated by layers or cuttings. 


SOLANACEyE. 

Cestrum. 

1. C. foetidissimum.—A pleasing shrub about five or six feet 
high, but with leaves that have a detestable smell when brnisoil : 
bears, at different seasons of the year, drooping fascicles of small 
tubular flowers, in size and form resembling percussion caps, of a 
dingy lemon colour. It throws up an immense number of suckers 
which require to be continually removed, as they produce no 
flowers and only serve to weaken the plant, the flowers being 
borne at the ends of the old stems. It yields seed, and is easy 
of propagation by removal of suckers. 

2. C. aurantiacum.— Mentioned as a very beautiful shrub, and 
the most ornamental of the genus ; is not met with, I believe, 
iy this country. 

Habrothamnus. 

H, fasciculatus.— A very choice and bciuitiful pot-plant, of 
shrubfcy habit, about three or four feet high, with soft rough 
lanceolate leaves, six or seven inches long; bears in great 
profusion, during the Cold season, di’ooping bunches of deep- 
crimson flowers, much resembling those of a Heath. It is 
accounted a very greedy plant, requiring to bo often repotted 
‘in large pots. It grows with great vigour in the Cold months ; 
but large old plants are almost sure to die off in the liains. 
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The plants, I am told, however, are saved, if they be turned out 
into the open ground in some shady place. Still it is best to 
make sure of a stock of young plants, which are easily obtained 
from cuttings, for the following season. 

Datura. • 

1. D. suaveolens. — A very large spreading shrub, with large 
thick flaccid leaves ; makes a splendid appearance when in full 
blossom in the Hot season, with its immense white sweet-scented 
flowers, of the size and shape of a cow-horn, the corolla 
expanded at the mouth with frilled edges. It does not yield 
seed, but is easily propagated by cuttings. 

2. D. sanguinea — A. shrub of much smaller growth than the 

last, and leaves of a darker green ; flowers also smaller and 
more tubular, with the rim curled over, of a dull deep-rod 
colour; thrives well at Ootacaraimd, whence I brought down 
plants both i )r the Calcutta Botanical Gardens and for my own 
garden ; but they all soon perished, seemingly unsuited to the 
climate of Calcutta. • 

Solandra. 

1. S. grandiflora . — A shrub of considerable size, with very 
largo, oval-lanceolate, smooth, pale-green, rather wavy leaves ; 
bears in the^ Cold season great erect Cowhorn-shaped flowers 
with overlapping rim of a pui^3 milk-white, turning afterwards 
to a creamy-yellow, their five ribs beautifully washed within 
with purple ; faintly fragrant. 

2. S. oppositifolia.— A shrub remarkable for its large yellow- 
greei^ glossy leaves; bears in May flowers very like those of the 
common roadside Datura. 


Solanum. 

Of the large number of^ species which tliis*genus containsVs 
not more than three or four perhaps are worthy a placo^ in the 
garden, or in fact are much better than mere weeds. 

1. S. coriaceum . — A neat and ornamental small shrub about 
two feet high, with lanceolate, smooth, leathery leaves two and 
a half inches long ; bears numerous large, pale-purple flowers, 
succeeded in the Cold season by dark purple enamel-like berries 
of the size of a nutmeg. Propagated by cuttings* 
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2. S. aigenteum.— -A beautiful small shrub about three feet 
high with Oleander-like leaves of silvery hue, borne on the 
summit of the item ; bears during the Hot season numerous 
thimble-formed, pendulous, pale-lilac flowers.. It is best to grow 
it in a large pot, for if planted in the open gfound it becomes 
very tT'oublesome on .account of the numerous suckers it sends 
up for a great distance around. 

3. S. macranthum. — A small spreading tree about eight or 
ten feet high, with very large leaves ; nearly always in blossom, 
and very sJiowy with its numerous immense, purple, potato-like 
flowers. Propagated by seed. 


ASCLEPIADACE/E. 

Cryptostegia. 

C. grandiflora — CMhik-chhurec . — A large, oversproading and 
extensively-giwing scaiident shrub, throwijjg out tw ig-liko 
stems of immense length, bearing in pairs oblong, pointofl, 
smooth, deep-green leaves, from three to four inches long ; 
rather unmanageable, and requiring an outhouse or a large 
strong trellis for its support. Its handsome and luxuriant foliagri 
f^rms a fine foil to the very large, bell-shaped, bright, rich 
purple floAvers wliich it bears during the ITot and llaiu seasons. 
Propagated by cuttings in the l\ains. 

Holostemma. 

H. Rheedii. — A climbing shrub, with large heart-shaped, 
pointed leaves, five to six inches long; described as bearing in 
the Eains large clusters of large, thick, fleshy fiA^e-lobed flowers, 
of i^jcautiful mixture of green and white colours. 

Calotropis. 

I. C. giganteaj and 2. C, Hamiltonkma-JM^eWr.— These arc too 
well kifr)wn to need description. They are unquestionably very 
handsome flowering shrubs, and nothing but their extreme 
commonness in the jungul and by the wayside excludes them 
from admission into the garden. 

« Oxystelma. 

0. esculentum. — A very slender-stemmed herbaceous^ creeping 
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plant, with narrow linear leases about five inches ^long; a 
common weed of this country, delighting most in swampy 
ground by the side of rivers; bears pretty little saucer-formed 
flowers of the size of an eiglit-anna piece, white without and 
rose-coloured and purple-veined within ; troublesome to eradicate 
vsonietimes when once established in Ihe garden. 

• 

Gomphocarpus. 

G. fruticosus. ” A very graceful and ornamental small bushy 
slij-nb about three feet high, with small linear leaves ; very hand- 
some wlien in blossom in July with its prettily-drooping large 
umbels of pure-whit(^ flowers, displayed in great profusion. It 
b(‘fu*s a very (uirious bladfler-liko seed-pod of the size of a small 
hen 8 egg, covered with blunt thorns. 

Asclepias, 

SWALLOW-WORT. 

1. A. Curassavica— IvKD 1 1 bad— Blood Flower — Bastard 
J V‘Ke A( Ml AN iiA- - J AIMAK ‘A WiLD LiQuoiucE. — An lierbaceoiis 
pljinl about two f(M‘t high, with lanceolate, rather downy leaves 
two or tlir(3e inches long ; vt‘ry sho j when in blossom in the 
^^dd season, with its erect umbels of orange-and-yellow ; 
UKH leralc-si/^Hl flowf^rs; bears in great abimdanoo its seed in largo 
curious, inflated pods, from which it is best to renew plants 
aninially, throwing the old ones away. 

When young the plants arc very liable to be devoured by a 
particular kiucl of caterpillar that preys upon them. This should 
bo sc^T(;hed for and destroyed. And when old the plants often 
become infested by a reddish-looking aphis or blight-flv, and 
have then a very unsightly appearance, 

2. A. Mexicana.— A simple little unpretending herbaceous 
plant, about two feet high, ijith slender steins, naked till near tliV 
summit, where it bears decussate, very narrow linear le^^ves an 
iiicli and a half long. In blossom constantly through the Hot 
and Bain seasons with umbels of pretty, but not very showy 
small white flowers. Baised in my garden from seed from. 
England. 

3. A. arborescens. -A small herbaceous shrub, bearing hand- 
some umbels of pure-white Hoya-like flowers. This I have had 
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in blossoAi in my garden, raised from seed bronglit from the 
Cape. 

Tweedia. 

T. cserulea.— A small herbaceous perennial, v'ith leaves rather 
downy ; very pretty when in blossom with its flowers of the 
palest blue, in size and form like those of Vinca rosea. Sir J. 
Paxton says that, if trained to a pole and exposed to light, it 
yields flowers of a fine azure blue. Eaised from seed, which it 
bears abundantly. 

Pergularia. 

P. odoratissima— PuiMROSE or Cowslip cueepeu — AVest- 
COAST CufJEPER.— A very extensive clirubor, with heart-sliaped 
j)oiiited leaves of a dull-green colour ; bears bunches of flowei*s 
resembling those of the Cowslip, but of a dead, heavy, givenislj- 
yellow, scenting the air when in blossom during the I lot months 
w'ith most delightful fragrance; not an agreeable-looking plant 
at any time, and tlierefore best planted in some situation a little 
out of notice. Bears in the Cold season thick cylindrical seed- 
pods, six inches long. 

Rhaphistemma. 

R. pulchellum.-— A large climbing plant, with largish hoart- 
sluiped, pointed, smooth, flaccid leaves from four to eight inclu;s 
long; described as bearing larger racemes of largo, rotate, five 
lobed, straw-coloured, sweet-scented flowers; a native of this 
country. ]>. Wallich says it is the largest flowering As<'lepiad 
w ith which he is acquainted. 

Stephanotis. 

S/ljoribunda— Creeping Tuberose.— Native of Madagascar. 
Mtwining sKrubwith handsome foliage of oblong, thick, sliining 
/mooth leaves, three inches long; flowers with the tube about an 
inch lojjig, swollen at the base, and having five spreading oval 
segments at the apex, pm-e-white, fragrant, borne in clusters 
during the Hot and Eain seasons ; one of the most choice and 
delightful plants our gardens contain; bears sometimes, in 
October, a large seed-pod somewhat resembling a moderate- 
sized Mango. Propagated by cuttings, which should be ])ut 
down in July or August in a pot of fine silver-sand, and be kept 
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covered with a hand-glass, and watered as they require it. By 
November they will become well-rooted ; they should not be 
disturbed, but allowed to remain just as they are during the 
Cold season, from which they arc very apt to suffer, in some 
sheltered place. In the beginning of March they will begin to 
start into growth, when they should be potted off singly an<l 
kept well watered. On becoming larger they require a bamboo 
trellis. 

Cyrtoceras. 

C. reflexum. — Native of Java. A small shrubby plant with 
lanceolate, wavy, flaccid leaves four inches long ; bears in August 
lax drooping umbels of a crcamy-white ; middle-sized flowers, 
with pedicles an inch and a half long : considered by some a 
very choice and beautiful plant, but in my opinion not to be 
compared witli some of tlid Iloyas. It thrives very indifferently 
in the locality of Calcutta, and is consequently a very rare plant 
there. Sir J. Paxton says it was introduced into England 
grown upon a large log of wood, of which decayed portions and 
leaf-mould seem highly favourable* to its growth. 

Hoya. 

WAX-PLANT. 

The speciee of this curious apd interesting genus are rather 
nuiiKirous, but not more than about four or five seem to thrive 
and blossom well in Bengal. Several are natives of Java: some 
of these are very beautiful, and have occasionally been intro- 
diujed into Calcutta ; but either from want of sufficient attention 
being^paid to them, or from their being ill-suited to the climate, 
they have in a short time died off. 

Iloyas seem to succeed best in a material consisting of loose 
potsherds and broken brick, the interstices filled up with leal^ 
mould and moss, upon whicll,when water is poured, it will drain 
away, almost as through a sieve. Their roots love cling 
around the potsherds, and being kept damp by the moss and 
leaf-mould, thrive with prodigious vigour. 

It is very essential that tlveir leaves bo occasionally washed 
with a sponge, to keep them clean of dust and cobwebs, which 
are sure to accumulate upon them in a verandah. They produce 
their flowers in the Hot and Eain seasons, and have the singulai 
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property of blossoming again upon the same footstalks upon 
which they had blossomed tlie year before. They are easy of 
propagation; a single leaf half-buried, stalk lowermost, in fine 
sand, will soon become a rooted plant. They require shade, and 
should be grown in pots to which a bamboo trellis is attached 
for their support. 

1. H. carnosa.— A native of China ; thrives well in this country ; 
the most common and well-known of all the Hoyas, as perhaps 
it is biie of the most beautiful; a vigorously-growing plant with 
thick oval, pointed, rich (ieep-green, shining leaves, feather- 
nerved, the under-surfixee of a pale-green, against which its 
blossoms, borne during all the Hot and Kain seasons in succes- 
sion, are admirably relieved. Flowers in compact ev(Mi-forined 
umbels of tiie most delicate flesh-eolour, wax-like, chaste, and 
glistening. They possess none of the honey-like fragnincc 
wh ich several of the species have. 

2. H. bella. — A native of Moulmoin, with leaves somewhat 
larger than those of the Myrtle, but similar in form. Described 
in Curtis as “ the most lovely of all the Hoyas ; flowers more 
lively than and differently formed from those of H. earnosa, 
and most deliciously scented ; the corolla of purer white and 
corona of a deeper purple, resembling an amethyst set in frosted 
silver.” It is often cultivated in England suspended in a basket, 
over the sides of which its long lax stems hang down, and have 
a beautiful appearance when in full flower. A rare plant in 
Calcutta, where it succeeds very indifferently. 

3. H. Paxtoni. — Of this — often mistaken for the preceding, but 
differing from it in its leaves , narrowing off to the 'end — Mr. 
Grote had several plants in his garden at Alipore in hralfhy 
conation, grown upon a log suspended in the shade, and fas- 
tened to it with Cocoa-nut fibre. 

f 4. H, Potsii. — A rather extensive clind)er, with larger leaves 
4han those of ahy Hoya I have seen, being as much as seven 
inches^ong and three-and-a-half broad, of a wedge-form, with 
three parallel nerves ; flowers of a dull buff colour, not showy ; 
thrives well about Calcutta, and is one of the species distributed 
by the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

5. H. mollis. — A very extensively climbing plant; flowers 
thick, w^ax-like, with a slight purplish stain in the centre, borne 
in most beautiful compact umbels. Cultivated for distribution 
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in tlie (iardens of the Agri-Horticultnral Society, 'a plant 
under the same name, but very distinct from this, in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, bears pure white flowers with a 
thick, dark, linear, ray-like mark in the centre; not of much 
beauty. 

6. H. Simmondsii.— A species in the Agri-Horticultiiral Society’s 
Gardens. 

7. H. macrophyUa. — Native of Java ; accounted a very noble 
species ; has large, very thick, roundish-oval, three-nerved leaves 
A plant or two is to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but it thrives very indifferently there, and is apt to 
die off. 

8. H. orbiculata. — Native of Promo and Java : spocimens in 
the Calcutta 13otanical Gardens ; seem to thrive moderately well 
there. 

i). H, longifolia. — A curious narrow linear-leaved species, met 
with in the (Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but not blossomed there 
1 believe. 

10. H. coriacea. — A native of J^^va, described in Curtis as ‘‘a 
climbing shrub with the habit of H. carnosa, and bearing umbels 
of yellowish flowers, having a white coronet with dark brown eye.” 
The sharp-pointed feather-nerved leaf, as figured in Curtis, shows 
it to be a distinct plant from that issued under the same name 
from the Gaijlens of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

11. H. viridiflora.— Native of "this country ; a rambling mem- 
branaceous-leaved plant with insignificant flowers. A mere 
weed. 

12. H. iraperialis. — Native of the Moluccas; introduced from 
Madr^, where it is said to thrive well in ]\Ir. Grote’s garden. 
A very handsome plant, perhaps the finest of the whole gemus, 
with great smooth, fleshy, oval leaves ; described as bearing 
flowers of a’ fine violet colour, protruding from their centre ^ 
staminal crown of yellowish* white, and emitting a delightful 
fragrance. 

13. H. variegata. — Has its leaves spotted with silver white, 
and blHlrs flesh-coloured fragrant flowers; has been exhibited 
at the Calcutta Shows. 


Ceropegia. 

C. Gardnerii. — A veiy interesting, slender-stemmed, twining^ 
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pot plant; nears in January singular Convolvulus-formed flowers 
with their mouths parted into five divisions, of a greenish-yellow 
colour, sprinkled with numerous purple spots. It is tuberous- 
rooted, and dies down after flowering. 

' Garalluma. 

C. fimbriata. — A small pot-plant with fleshy, leafless, Cactus- 
like stems of the thickness of a man’s finger; flowers small, 
w hite and pink, curiously fringed with hairs. 

Boucerosia. 

1. B. umbellata. — A leafless plant, with fleshy angular stems 
like those ora Cactus, of the thickness of a man s thumb, about 
a foot high ; a very sprawling and ungainly object when out of 
blossom ; bears umbels of hexagonal ilowers of the size of a 
shilling, purplish-biwn, slashed with golden streaks, clustered 
together so as to form a ball of the size of a small Orange : very 
curious and interesting. 

2. B. crenulata. — Very similar to the last as regards the heads 
of flowers it bears, but with stems of not a quarter of the 
thickness. 

Stapelia. 

TOAD-PIANT— CARRION-PLANT. 

From wdiat Dr. Voigt states it is evident lliat the Stapelia 
must be altogetlier unsuited to the climate of 13engal ; for out of 
raore than sixty species introduced from the Cape of Good Hoj)© 
by Dr. Carey, he says that none flowered, and that most pqrished 
duripg the Itain season succeeding their arrival. 


CORDIAdteiEJ. 

Cordia. 

C. Sebestena.— A small tree about fifteen feet high, with dis- 
agreeable foliage of rough, coarse, large, oval-formed leaves ; 
jyoung plants, however, in a healthy condition, with fresh verdant 
foliage, are very handsome, when in blossom during the Hot and 
^Kain seasons with their trusses of large bright-scarlet, gorgeous- 
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looking flowers. Propagated by seed, or by layers, which take 
a very long time before they strike and are fit for removal. 


CONVOLVULi^CEiE. 

The species of this Order are very numerous, and comprise 
many plants producing flowers of exceeding beauty, annual as 
well as perennial. They nearly all thrive well in this country. 
There is, however, a considerable degree of sameness in them, 
insomuch that a selection of a few of the most beautiful only is 
desirable in a garden of limited extent. 

Porana. 

1. P. volubiiis. — Native ef the North of India ; a most extensive 
climber, covering the side of a high w^all or outhouse to almost 
any extemt : blossoms in November, w^hen its numberless light 
silver sprays of crowded flowers, each resembling a diminutive 
Convolvulus, have a delightful Appearance, springing out of 
their abundant foliage. 

2. P. paniculata. — Also an extensively scandent shrub, and 
exceedingly beautiful when in blossom in November; differs 
fi'om tli(' pn'ceding in the very hoary appearance of its heart- 
shaped leaves, and in its sprays of numberless pure white flowers 
having a 1‘aint, but most agreeable perfume, somewhat resem- 
bling that of Lavender. 


Aniseia. 

A. media. — A pretty little creeper, wuth slender stems and 
foliage, about three feet high ; bears in the Cold season numer- 
ous very pretty and delicate-looking middling-sized flowers ofyi 
primrose-yellow colour. 


Convolvulus. 

C. pentanthus. — More commonly called Ipomoea semperflorens ; 
an extensive climber, with small slender foliage : when in full 
bloom in the Cold season, trained over a trellis or garden 
railings, a most beautiful object, with its profusion of middling- 
sized flowers of the purest deep azure-blue ; a common plant i^ 
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gardens about Calcutta. Propagated by division, or from seed, 
wliieh it bears in the Cold weather. 


Ipomoea. 

1. I. macrorhiza.- A thick-stemmed, extensive, and rather un- 
manageable creeper, requiring some very powerful means of 
support; with large rougl^ digitate leaves; flowei’S large, rose- 
coloured, very handsome, produced in October. Propagated 
by portions of the root, wliich is tuberous, and often of an 
enormous size. 

2. I. dasysperma. — A pretty climbing plant with fine, rich, 
dense foliage, concealed in which, for the most part, are pro- 
duced its liioderate-sized pale rose-coloured flowers. Pro 2 )a- 
gated from seed. 

3. I. Jalapi. — The name formerly given to I. macrorhiza, now 
assigned to a rather stout, coarse-growing climber, with rough 
crimped leaves; issued from the Saharunporo Cardcuis, and 
bearing in the Cold season lovely flowers of the purest azure 
blue. 

4. I. Pes caprsB — - Goat’s-foot Convolvulus— Sea-side 
Potato. — A wild trailing plant of this country, growing abun- 
dantly by the jsea-side, with curious two-lobed fleshy leaves, in 
form like those of a Pauhinia,: produces in the Hot season 
numerous large Rose-coloured flowers. 

5. I. vitifolia. — A very extensive climber of rather shnidtu' 

habit, with leaves much resembling those of a vino ; native of 
this country; bears, in February, large handsome golden-yellow 
bell-formed flowers. « 

6. 1, tuberosa — S panish Akbour-Vine. — A handsome climber 
of very exte.nsive growth, with large finger-formed, rich, glossy - 
^een leaves; flowers large and beautiful, golden-yellow. 

^Raised from scecl. 

7. 4 . polyanthes — Auricula-flowered Ipomosa. — Bears 
bunches of small yelldw flowers of little interest. 

8. I. flcifolia. — Native of Hneuos Ayres : described as tuberous- 
rooted, and bearing large dark-lilac flowers, which remain un- 
altered throughout the day. 

9. 1. Tyrianthina.— A* tuberous-rooted climber, native of Mexico. 
Sir J. Paxton says, ^^The flowers are very large, brilliant jmrple, 
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and borne in great profusion;” and Dr. Lindley states that it is 
“ a splendid plant, superior to most of its allies.” 1 have not 
seen eithej* this or the last in India. 

Batatas. 

1. B. paniculata. — A tuberous-rooted extensive climber, with 
large ornamental linger- formed leaves; bears in September 
lai*ge trusses of very large pure purple flowers. 

2. B. edulis — Sweet 1 ^ 0TK :£ 0 — 8hiihar - Kundo . — A tuberous- 
rooted trailing plant, with glossy verdant heart-shaped leaves; 
bears handsome rose-coloured flowers. 

Pharbitis. 

P. Leari. -Native of Buenos Ayres; a very creej)er, 

one of iinest of the whole order ; grows over a large extent 
of trellis, ainl produces a succession of large fine deep-blue 
flowers, v(jry similar to those of Ipomooa rubro-cierulea, though 
not borne so [)rofusely, all the year through. I have never 
found it produce seed, but the stems take root wherever they 
touch the ground, and thus plants are easily propagated. 

Rivea. 

R. Bona TjIOx — Midnapoue Cueepek. — A creeper of strong 
AYoody habit, with round leaves ; blossoms in September, open- 
ing ill the evening its large white flowers, which are rather 
flimsy and unattractive, but which emit a delightful earnation- 
like fragrance. Dr. Koxburgh says of it that in fact it is the 
Prince of Convolvulaccic.” IVoduc^es seed in abundance, 

Argyreia. 

.1. A. argentea.— A large-gro\idng twining plant, with lieart- 
shaped leaves, the under-surface of which is covered with Jbright 
silver-coloured silky down ; boars at the end of the Bains 
modeRftc-sized white flowers with a tinge of rose-colour. 

2. A. splendens. — A twining plant of most extensive growth, 
with heart-shaped leaves, the under-surface of which has the 
same silvery appearance as those of the last ; bears in theltaiiis 
numerous pale-pink flowers. Dr. Eoxburgh says of it, a most 
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beautiful plant, far exceeding every other species I have yet 
met with.” 

3. A. cuneata. — A scandent shrub, in character and flower 
wholly unlike either of the two preceding ; leaves roundish, 
heart-shaped, and with n(f silvery down on their under-surface ; 
bears at the beginning and end of the Cold season moderate- 
sized funnel-formed deep bright Tyrian-purple flowers. It is a 
native of the Mysore country, where it may be seen growing 
wild in every shady spot. Dr. Boxbiirgh observes of it : ‘‘ Tliis, 
when in blossom, is one of the most beautiful of the whole 
order; the large, very briglit, deep-purple flowers make it par- 
ticularly consi)icuous amongst its own deep-green leaves, and 
this is much augmented by making it run over any other stout 
plant with tl^ep dense green foliage.” At the foot of the 
Xilgherries it produces seed in great abundance, but Dr. Wallich 
says he has never known it to bear a‘single seed in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, and that moreover it is difficult to propa- 
gate by layers. 

4. A. nervosa — Elephant Creeper — Gau-putta , — An im- 
mensely powerful, shrul)by, twining plant, with great roundish 
heart-shaped leaves ; bears large rose-coloured flowers ; quite 
unmanageable in a garden except wliero it can be traineJ up 
some tree, or over an outhouse, liaised from seed. 


rOLEMONIACE^B. 

Phlox. 

One or two varieties of perennial Phlox, bearing respeetively 
white and pink flowers, are now to be found tolerably cominoii 
in Calcutta^ and are- in blossom the greater part of the year. 
TlPhe flowers borne in the -tuft-like heads are very handRomc. 
With me plants have succeeded * better in the open ground 
than ira pots. They are herbaceous, and are easily multiplied 
by division. 

Ipomopsis. 

I. elegans. — A very beautiful biennial, witli finely-cut leaves ; 
bears handsome spikes of bright-scarlet flowers. Plants raised 
from seed sown in October, when they can be kept through the 
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Hot and Rain seasons, blossom prettily in the Cold weather ; 
but they are nearly sure to die oflf at the close of the Rains. 
In the North-West Provinces, however, I succeeded in preserv- 
ing plants till thfjy blossomed. 

Cobsea. 

C. scandens. — A rather extensive and very ornamental climber, 
with fine glossy, finger-formed foliage ; flowers very large, bell- 
shaped ; on first opening of a greenish-sulphur colour, turning 
some time afterw^ards to a fine deep purple, and then remark- 
ably handsonie. The seeds are usually sown in October with 
the annuals, and if they germinate, as about one or two out of 
a large number may do, the plants must be ^fefully kept 
through the Hot season ti^ the following Cold weather, at the 
end of which, in March or April, they will come into blossom. 
They rccpiire large pots, to which a trellis of split bamboo is 
attached for tlioir support. The mode of cultivation recom- 
mended in England is that the roois be ‘‘limited to some space 
filled wdth limo and brick rubbish, in which the plant blossoms 
liberally, and of a brighter colour.” It is very difficult, I under- 
stand, to keep it alive through a second season. 


HYDROPHYLLACE/E. 

Wigandia. 

These, which may be raised from seed from England, are de- 
scribed as majestic perennial plants, with large ornamental 
undulating foliage, W. Vigieri and one or two others have been 
introduced. 


PLUMBAGINACE^E. 

Statice. 

S. duriuscula. — A small herbaceous perennial, mentioned by 
Dr. Anderson as bearing in the morning, during the Hot 
season, an abundance of pale-pink flowers, which drop off in 
the afternoon. 

2 L 
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Ameria. 

A. cephalotes— Thrift. — A dwarf, herbaceous, edging plant, 
with narrow grass-like leaves ; bears large heads of rather large, 
handsome, rose-coloured flowers; thrives well 'at Ootacamund, 
but is not met with, that I. am aware of, iu the plains. 

Plumbago. 

1. P. Capensis. — A small, prostrate growing shrub, with foliage 
arranged in a succession of whorls of five unequal lanceolate 
leaves, from half an inch to two inches long ; one of the com- 
monest as well as one of the most ornamental plants of our 
Indian gardens ; bears in the Hot and Bain seasons a profusion 
of pale azur(t'-blue flowers of the same size and form, and ar- 
ranged in the same manner as those of the Phlox ; is bene- 
fited by being pruned in the Cold season. 

2. P. Larpentffi. — A native of Oliina; much resembles the 
last, but produces flowers of a much finer and deeper blue. 
Plants have at- various timee been introduced into this country, 
but have not long survived, being seemingly unsuited to the 
climate. 

3. P. rosea. — A small shrub, with prostrate stems ; native of 
this country ; bears, in the Cold season, crowded racemes of 
moderate-sized pate, pinkish-scaHet flowers, not unlike those of 
the scarlet Ixora, exceedingly brilliant and beautiful. The 
beauty of the plant, however, is much impaired by many of the 
leaves appearing generally in a decayed condition; requires 
shade and moisture. Propagated by cuttings in the Bains. 

■ 4. P. Zeylanica. — A small, slender, not very pleasing uhrub, 
about three feet high ; bears at nearly all seasons racemes of 
small white sparkling flowers, very clammy and disagreeable 
^0 the touch ; bears seed in abundance. 


PBIMULACEJS. 

Primula. 

1. P. vulgaris — Primrose. — I have never seen this plant in 
India. One of our principal amateur gardeners in the vicinity 
, of Calcutta told me he had taken every possible means he 
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could think of to cultivate it in his garden, but in every instance 
without success. In the ‘Journal of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society I find it stated by Captain Hollings that they had 
“ the English Primrose in magnificent blossom at Lucknow on 
the 30th August, 1844.” 

Var. Polyanthus.—This I have sefen only at Ootacamund, and 
thriving but very indiflferently even there. 

2. P. veris— Cowslip. 3. P. Auricula. — These two plants are, 
I believe, utterly unknown in India ; and the attempt to intro- 
duce them would, I make no doubt, only result in complete 
failure. 


Cyclamen. 

SOWBREAD. 

A genus of small bulbous plants, bearing pretty, delicate, 
shuttl(3COck-like flowers : rarely, if ever, met with in the plains 
of India, l or .in the least likely to be cultivated here with 
success. 


MYESINACE^. 

Msesa. 

M. racementosa. — A rather large tree, suited only for a garden 
of great exfent; very beautifftl in the month of February when 
in full blossom, witli its unbounded profusion of large sprays of 
very small pure milk-white flowers. 

Ardisia. 

1. A. solanacea. — A large shrub, native of India, from four to 
five feet high ; ia every respect beautiful, in foliage as well as 
in flow'er. Leaves oblong, pointed, smooth, glossy, somewhat 
succulent, four to six inches long ; boars at nearly all seasons 
compact corymbs of pretty rose-coloured flowers, alTange^^ some- 
whatjn the manner of those of the Hoya, in form like tliose of 
a Potato, having a fine efiect, relieved by the dense verdant 
foliage. The flowers are succeeded by ornamental bunches of 
small, black, shining berries. 

2. A. crenulata.— -A shrub much of the same character as the 
last ; bears also very similar flowers, but of a whitish coleur,and 

* 2 L 2 
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not nearly so showy. The ornamental character of the plant 
mainly consists in the beautiful rose-coloured berries by which 
the flowers are succeeded. 

8. A. umbellata . — A large shrub like the two pj^eding ; bears 
corymbs of dull white flowers, succeeded by an unbounded pro- 
fusion of black berries of the size of a pea, in the Cold season, 
when it has rather an ornamental appearance. 

4. A. paniculata — A large shrub quite distinct in habit from 
either of the preceding, having somewhat of the aspect of 
a Dracmna. It sends up long bare stems about ten or twelve 
feet high, from the summit of which its large lanceolate leaves, 
from six to twelve inches long, spread forth, and from among 
these project large, long, pink-stalked, plume-like panicles of 
numberless siflifll pale-pink flowers. Blossoms principally in 
February and March. 


Jacquinia. 

1. J. ruscifolia.— A very large round bushy shrub, four or five 
feet high, with narrow lanceolate leaves, from one-and-a-half to 
two inches long, ending in a ueedle-liko point ; bears in the Hot 
season a great profusion of small, star-like, bright-orange, rather 
pretty flowers. The whole shrub is of a dark sombre hue, not 
very agreeable. The wood is exceedingly bard, and the plant 
is rather difficult of propagation. 

2. J. aurantiaca. — Is in most respects very similar to the last, 
except in having somewhat larger leaves. 


JASMINACEJE. 

Jasminum. 

Jasmin^. 

A vary numerous genus, a few of the species of which claim 
admission into every garden, some for the fine fragrance of their 
blossoms, and some for their sparkling beauty when covered 
with their numberless white, star-like flowers. Some two or 
three have foliage for which alone they may be considered 
ornamental; hut several are very coarse-looking shrubs, and far 
from attractive, exgept when in blossom. These latter it is well 
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to prune in closely after flowering, and keep as small and com- 
pact as possible. Many are native of the hills of India, though 
thriving well in the* plains. All are propagated easily by cuttings 
or layers during the Eains. 

1. J. angustffolium. — A small shrub with long twig-like stems, 
along which grow pairs of small .oval, pointed, glossy leaves, 
about an inch in length ; bears in the Hot months, in continued 
profusion, small white, star-like, exquisitely fragrant flowers. 
A delightful plant for perfuming the verandah during the time 
it is in bloom. Dr. Roxburgh says of it, “ It is one of the most 
beautiful species of Jasmine I know. It is constantly covered 
with leaves, and their bright, shining, deep-green colour renders 
it always beautiful, and particularly well adapted for screening 
windows, covering arbours, &c.” 

2. J. approximatum. — An unattractive shrub but for the curious 
spider-like flowers it bears in March, with narrow, white, thread- 
like lobes, more than an inch long, quite scentless. 

3. J. arborescens. — A tree about ten or twelve feet high, with 
ovate, cordate, acuminate leave^; very showy in the Cold and 
beginning of the Hot season, when loaded with its large corymbi- 
fl'rous panicles of large white fragrant flowers. 

4. J. auriculatum—c/ooee. — A small twining shrub, having 
large heart-shaped leaves, with a pair of minute leaflets on their 
footstalks bears in April numerous middle-sized, white, star- 
like, very fragrant flowers. 

5. J. Azoricum. — A large bushy shrub, with soft downy stems 
and heart-shaped leaves ; remarkably handsome in the month 
of February, when it bears in great profusion its large crowded 
hetyis of scentless flowers, the petals white inside and delicately 
tinged with red on the outside. 

6. J. candidum, — A shrub with narrow lanceolate leaves two or 
tliree inches long ; bears in the Cold season large white, five- 
lobed, periwinkle-like flo’vjers, without scent. • 

7. J. caudatum.— A not very attractive shrub ; beaij in the 
Cold season middling-sized white flowers, with tubes an inch 
an^ a^half long. 

8. J chrysanthemum. — ^Dr. Roxburgh describes this as a stout 
shrub, from eight to twelve feet high, with stems as thick as a 
man’s leg, and foliage of dark-green unequally pinnate leavfes ; 
bears corymbs of ten to twenty-flowered large, bright-yellow, 
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delightfully fragrant flowers ; he further observes it is a native 
of Nepaul, and that “ in the Botanic Garden it grows freely 
from cuttings, and becomes a stout, erect, ramous shrub, even a 
small tree, without the smallest tendency to lean or twine. 
Flowers more or less the whole year, but, like thfe other species, 
the proper season is April aed May, at which time it is the most 
desirable Jasmine I have yet seen.’* I fancy this must have 
wholly disappeared from the Calcutta gardens, for I have never 
met with it. 

9. J. coarctatum. — This I)r. Eoxburgh describes as a very 
ramous shrub, with no tendency to climb, and says, “ it may be 
readily known, without any other mark, by the great number of 
flowers which form the little dense corymbs.” 

10. J. frut!in>r7,s. — A common and very beautiful small, twig- 
stemmed, twining shrub, with deep bright-green foliage of ter- 
nate leaves; leaflets oval, side ones half an inch, and terminal 
one three-quarters of an inch long ; bears at nearly all seasons 
five-lobed, bright-yellow, scentless flowers. 

11. J. grandifigrum— CATALqNiAN or Spanish Jasmine— J dte 

— Chimhelee — Kuth-iela — Kund . — A very pretty shrub with 
graceful pinnate foliage, the leaflets less than an inch long ; in 
blossom during the Hot and Rain seasons, with middling-sized, 
white, fragrant flowers ; resembles more than any other species 
in leaf, flower, and fragrance the common Jasnjine of the 
English gardens. The flowers are much used for perfume in 
this country, retaining their odour when dried. When in a 
thriving condition a rather troublesome plant to keep in order, 
sprawling over a large extent of space, and emitting roots from 
its stems whenever they touch the ground. It may be trained 
upon a single stem, which will eventually become as thick as a 
man’s wrist, supporting, at the height of two or three feet, a large 
bushy head. ‘ But thus trained it is very apt to be blown down 
by strong wdnds.* ^ 

12. J. heterophyllum.— Of this Dr. Wallich observes, " this 
ornamental Jasmine is probably the largest of the genus, 
growing, as I am informed, to a considerable tree.” Be^s'very 
numerous yellow, delightfully fragrant flowers, J)ut not in the 
Calcutta Gardens, where, Dr. Voigt states, it has been more than 
thirty years without flowering, 

18. J. laurifolium. — A twining shrub of handsome, verdant, 
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glossy foliage; leaves lanceolate, pointed, five inches long; 
bears in February lax corymbs of middle-sized, white, faintly- 
fragrant* flowers. 

14. J. ligustrifolium. — A shrub of low growth, ornamental if 
only for its priVet-like decussate foliage ; leaves oval, pointed, 
deep-green on their upper and pale on their under surface, 
leathery ; bears in February, in vast profusion, small umbels of 
middle-sized feebly-fragrant flowers. 

15. J. nudiflorum.— A trailing plant of slender habit, native of 
China. Flowers an inch in diameter, yellow, scentless, borne in 
great profusion upon the plant when destitute of leaves. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Fortune from Chusan in 1854 into the Agri- 
llorticultural Society's Garden, where it gradually died oft*; 
seemingly unsuited to the climate. 

16. J. oflSicinale. — The old familiar shrub, with light, graceful, 
pinnate, deep-green foliage, and cheerful sprays of fragrant 
M’hite flow(;rs, so commonly trained against the sides of houses 
in England; hardly, if at all, known here, except that a plant 
or two may bo met with in th^ Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 
None were there in Dr. Voigt’s time. 

17. J. pubescens.— A moderate-sized branching shrub, with 
heart-shaped, deep^green, silky leaves, and the young branches 
very downy; bears during the Cold season principally, in 
iiiiliniiTed profusion, crowded downy umbels of large, pure-white, 
fragrant ilowers, at which time it is exceedingly ornamental ; a 
very common plant. Dr. Itoxburgh says it “ is in flower during 
the Bains chiefly,” which does not quite accord with my obser- 
vation. 

1^. J. Sambac— A rabian Jasmine — BelSela, — A bushy 
under-shrub, from two to two-and-a-half feet high, with ash- 
coloured branches, and shining oval leaves from four to six 
inches long and three inches broad ; in a perfectly sound and 
healthy condition would undoubtedly be a handsome plant ibr 
its foliage alone ; but, from some unassignable cause, scarcely a 
leaf upon it but is always found either cankered, or partially 
decaybfl, or half nibbled away ; insomuch that, although indis- 
pensable in every garden for the exquisitely fragrant flowers it 
produces, it is best allotted a place in the background in an 
unfrequented spot. There are three or four varieties hardly to 
be distinguished by the leaves, except that they are rounder and 
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more heart-shaped, and more decrepit-looking, the larger and 
finer the flowers ; blossoms during the Hot mouths. Propagated 
by layers, 

1st. The Single -FLOWERED Arabian Jasmine.— Bears more 
profusely than the other varieties, and more fragrant flowers. 

2nd. The Double-flowered Arabian Jasmine— BdeH. 

3rd. The Great Double Arabian or Tuscan Jasmine — 
Motiya — Bears flowers like little white Roses ; in much 
request among the natives, and sold in great quantities in the 
bazars, strung together as neck-garlands. In the flowers of this 
Variety, possibly from tlie plant having been grown in a too- 
enriched soil, there . is sometimes a curious propensity in the 
petals to become converted entirely into leaves. 

19. J. A scandent shrub, with oblong-cordate 

shining leaves, from one to six inches long; bears in January 
and February corymbs of numerous pure white, delightfully 
fragrant flowers. 

20. J. simplicifolium.--A spreading shrub, with exceedingly 
pretty myrtle-like foliage of^oval highly-polished leaves, less 
than two inches long; bears in the Hot season small white 
fragrant flowers. 

21. J. syringaBfolium.— A large twining bushy shrub, with 

glossy, rich, syringa-1 ike leaves; bears in February corymbs of 
small white faintly-fragrant flowers. ‘ ^ 

22. J. trinerve.— An extensively-climbing shrub, with polished 
oval, sharp-pointed leaves, remarkable for the strong manner 
in which their three longitudinal nerves are marked; bears in 
February flowers very similar to those of the last. 

23. J. sp.— An unnamed species very common in gafdens 
about Calcutta; a twining shrub, ornamental for its rich foliage 
of lanceolate, long, pointed, highly varnished leaves, from two 
to three inches in length ; bears constantly, but particularly in 
February, terminal corymbs of lafge, 8[)arkling, white, very 
fragrant flowers, with the tube and under-side of two of the lobes 
purple. The calyces also, as well as the unexpanded buds, 
which are of a shining purple, have a very beautiful effect rnter- 
miugled with the white flowers. One of the most delightful of 
the Jasmines, and especially pleasing when in the morning it 
perfumes the garden with its agreeable odour. 
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Nyctanthes. 

N. Arlior-tristis.— Bar Singhar . — A tree about ten feet high, 
of most harsh’ and disagreeable aspect, common all over India : 
deserves some situation in the garden where it can be least seen 
for the boundless profusion of smajl, star-like, white flowers, 
with orange centre, which it bears each night from September 
to November, scenting at that time the atmosphere for a wide 
distance around with a delightful honey-like fragrance. The 
flowers all drop off in the morning, and the ground becomes 
perfectly carpeted with them. It is of very rapid growth, and 
the great long woody shoots which it bears annually should be 
cut completely in after flowering. It is propagated by seed. 

(# 

EHRETIACEiE. 

^ Heliotropium. 

H. Peruvianum— Heliotrope. — In most works upon gardening 
the Heliotrope is stated to be a sijrub two feet or less in height. 
This gives a veiy poor and inaccurate notion of what the plant 
is ill localities most congenial to it. At Ootacamund, for in- 
stance, in the Nilgherries, in some gardens it forms a fine com- 
pact verdant liedge, three or four feet high ; and in one garden 
in partieula^’ a plant might be^seen as much as ten feet in height 
and forty feet in circumference in the form of a dense bush, 
loaded in its season with blossoms. In the plains of India, 
however, it never attains to a large size. It succeeds very well 
in the open border, but is sometimes apt to perish from excess 
of w^t in the Bains. It blossoms in the latter part of the Cold 
weather with its trusses of small lilac flowers, so well known for 
their sweet Vanilla-like fragrance. 

The most successful mode of cultivating this plant I have 
found to be as follows :—^ow the seed in ©ctober ; pot the 
seedlings off singly into large pots in which they are to jemain 
permanently, and treat them in the way directed for producing 
the TrSfe mignonette ; that is, nip off the undermost leaves and 
buds as soon as they appear, and allow the plant to run up 
with a clean stem to about four feet high, supporting it with a 
bamboo stake. When arrived at that height allow it to form *a 
head. Thus formed it will require no further trouble, as it will 
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show little tendency afterwards to give out shoots below. In 
September of the following season it will come beautifully into 
blossom full two months earlier than plants left to themselves 
would do. Three or four plants thus treated, and placed near 
the verandah, have a very ornamental appearance, and in the 
morning particularly perfume the air delightfully. It is easily 
propagated by layers in the Cold season. There are several 
varieties, between some of which there is no marked difference. 
But the one called Voltaireanum, not uncommon in Calcutta, is 
a very beautiful and distinct one. The young shoots are of a 
bluish-purple, and the unexpanded trusses of bloom of a very 
dark-purple colour; the leaves, also, are of a finer, darker 
green. 


LAMIACEiE. 

Ocimum. 

Toolsee. 

Weedy-lookifig herbaceous plants, with little to commend 
them to a place in the garden except the agreeable and peculiar 
fragrance of their leaves ; raised from seed, which they produce 
in abundance. 

1. 0. sanctum. — A small plant with leaves and stem of a dull 

red-purple, and small purplish floi/ers ; common all over India, 
and well known for the sanctity in which it is held by the 
Hindoos ; very apt to become a troublesome weed in gardens 
where it has once established itself, shedding its seed abroad, 
and producing young plants in profusion, which the malees are 
very reluctant to destroy. ^ 

2. 0. Basilicum, var. glabratum— Basil — Gooldl Toohee . — 
Pleasing for* the freshness of its rather large spear-i'ormed, 
bright-green fragrant leaves. 

Orthosiphon. 

1. 0. incurvus.— A small herbaceous plant, delicately Ifeaiitiful 
when in full blossom in the Hot season ; flowers small, pink, 
borne very numerously in long spikes. Propagated from cuttings 
oi* by seeds. 

2. 0.^ stamineus.— A very intereBting and pretty little herba- 
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ceous plant ; blossoms in June, with lavender-coloured flowers, 
curious for their long-projecting white stamens. Raised easily 
frem seed; 

Plectranthus. 

P, aromaticus — Brbad-and-Butter Plant. — A low-growing, 
wide-spreading herb; bears small, pink, insignificant flowers; 
interesting only for its solid succulent leaves, which possess a 
pleasant aromatic fragrance. Every slip will readily strike. 

Coleus. 

1. C. Blumei. — An herbaceous plant, about two feet higli, 
common in the Calcutta gardens; remarkably ornamental when 
in a healthy and thriving condition; the heari -sifted, saw- 
edged leaves b(3ing then of a clear yellowish-green, curiously 
blotched over with marks of dull purple ; bears pretty spikes of 
small pale-bhio flowers; must be renewed frequently from 
cuttings, as it becomes unsightly from age. 

2. C. scutellarioides. — When wellygrown a most delightful pot- 
plant; the stem, leaf-stalks, and leaf-veins of deep blood-red 
colour, whicli, mingled with the green of the leaves, gives it a 
very beautiful appearance, more especially so when in blossom 
witli its spike of small pure azure-blue flowers. To be effective 
several plant^ should be grown iu broad shallow flower-pots. 
Propagated easily by division. 

3. C. Verschaffelti.— A very lovely plant, with saw-edged, thick 
leaves, which, together with the stems, when in a healthy condi- 
tion and exposed to the sun, rival in glow and colour the richest 
criraspn velvet. Most easily propagated by cuttings in sand. 
Of this there now exist perhaps some thirty varieties, distin- 
guished with fancy names, according to the markings of their 
piebald leaves of red and yellow ; now common in Calcutta. 

Anisochilns. 

A. jBaijiosus. — A rather pretty herbaceous pot-plant ; bears in 
September small lavender flo\vers on club-like heads. 

Lavandula. 

L. Spica— Lavender. — This delightful shrub is easily raised 
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from seed, and may be preserved for years, and grown to a con- 
siderable size ; but never, that I can learn, has been brought to 
blossom on the plains. On the Nilgherries plants of compara- 
tively small size produce flowers abundantly. 


T^ogostemon. 

P. Patchouli— coarse-looking, low, herbaceous 
plant, of no interest whatever in the garden, but for the peculiar 
strong fragrance of its leaves, which are sometimes gathered and 
laid in a chest with linen to impart to it a fine scent. Propa- 
gated easily by cuttings or slips. 


Colebrookia. 

Large uninteresting shrubs, with cr)arse sage-like leaves ; bear 
spikes of small insignificant flowers in March, but hardly deserve 
the room they occupy in a garden. 1. C. oppositifolia. — Flowers 
pale chocolate. 2. C. temifolia. — Flowers pale green. 


Mentha. 

M. auricularia. — A small herbaceous plant ; very pretty when 
in blossom in November, with small lavender flowers, on dense 
spikes, three or four inches long^ and as thick as man’s little 
finger. Propagated by slips or cuttings. 

Salvia. 

Of the several handsome species of this genus few, it has been 
found, can endure the climate of the plains. * 

1. S. splendens. — A rather large herbaceous plant, very superb 
when in full blossom’ ; the large gaping flowers, together with 
their large brafts, being of a brilliant scarlet. Some care must 
be bestowed to keep it in a heafthy and thriving condition, 
othefwise it looks unsightly, notwithstanding its handsome 
flowers. It soon becomes old and worn, and must be firecfuently 
renewed from cuttings. It requires shade, bearing indifierently 
much if any exposure to direct sunshine. 

, 2. S. angustifolia.— An herbaceous plant with long slender 
prostrate stems, and of very jantidy habit ; flowers small, pretty, 
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of a bright pure blue, produced in the Cold season ; does not 
thrive well unless transplanted occasionally, which is best done 
in October. 

3. S. patens.— A tuberous-rooted herbaceous plant; bears very 
large exceedingly beautiful flowers of the purest azure-blue; 
thrives well and is a common plant at*Ootacamund, but is rarely 
to be met with on the plains, the climate of which it cannot 
long endure. 

4. S. coccinea. — A small herbaceous plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with long erect spikes of small crimson-scarlet flowers, 
rather pretty, but not very showy. Eaised easily either from 
slips or from seed. 

Dracocepbalnm. 

Herbaceous plants, remarkable principally for*the aromatic 
fragrance of their leaves ; particularly 

D. Canariense— Balm-of-Gilead. — They are best treated as 
annuals, as they cannot be kept through the Hot and Eain 
seasons without more care bestowed on them than they deserve. 

Fhlomis. 

P. lepnurus— Jerusalem Sage. — A coarse-looking, bushy 
plant, about tliree feet high, rather gaudy when in full bloom in 
the Cold season, with its succession of largo bright-orange flowers 
produced in crowded whorls aloig the stem. Propagated readily 
from cuttings. 

Holmskioldia. 

H. coccinea. — A large woody, spreading shrub, five to seven 
feet high ; bears, in October and November, very curious flowers, 
inform like diminutive chamber-candlesticks, of a bright tawny- 
red, in boundless profusion, and is then a most beautiful object ; 
requires to be cut closely in after flowering, to keep it compact 
and within bounds. Propagated from cuttiugs,*or &om see^ 

Gomphostemma. 

G. melisssefolium. — A small herbaceous plant ; bears, in Sep- 
tember, whorls of largish orange-coloured flowers; a coarse- 
looking thing at best, much resembling a Dead-nettle. 
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VEBBENACEiE. 

Aloysia. 

A. citriodora.— L emon-scented Verbena.— Well known for 
the fine fragrance of its leaves : a very common plant in the 
gardens about Calcutta ; bears, principally at the beginning and 
end of the Cold season, long, pretty, graceful spikes of very 
small milk-white, fragrant flowers. At Ootacamund it grows to 
become an immense shrub, six or eight feet high, with stem 
thicker than a man’s arm, and remains constantly covered with 
a profusion of blossoms ; plants, however, on the plains soon 
become decrepit and unsightly, and are rarely found more than 
two feet liigh before they die off. It is best, therefore, to renew 
plants by ISying down slips or cuttings in the Cold weather. 
These should be put in a flower-pot,. filled with silver-sand, and 
kept in a shady place till they strike, which they do very readily. 
The young plants should then be potted singly, and by the 
Kains they will become large and handsome. 

• c 

I 

'V Verbena. 

Many of the species, hybrids, and varieties of this beautiful 
genus may be met with from time to time in the Calcutta 
gardens, but no dependence can be put upon theip being found 
there permanently, as they are Very apt, under any treatment 
whatever, to die off towards the end of the Bains. The losses, 
however, may be repaired by repeated sowings. If a packet of 
choice seeds be procured from England and sown in October, 
a good supply of plants of several varieties may be raised, twhich 
will come into blossom in March ; and little difiSculty will be 
found in keeping th?se till the following Cold season, during 
which they Svill blossom beautifully. Some two or three of the 
commoner kinds it may perhaps b^ found not necessary to mul- 
tiply in this way, as they are of a robust nature, and young 
plants propagated from layers will survive the Hot and Bain 
seasons. From their trailing habit when put out in tlfe border. 
Verbenas have usually an untidy appearance. Small circular or 
oval beds, each filled with a distinct variety, have a most charm- 
ing and glowing effect during the very long time the plants l^t 
in the full height of their bloom. 
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The Verbena loves a soil well enriched with vegetable mould, 
but is impatient of wet. The beds in which it is planted should 
be slightly raised, so as to form low mounds. Tlie tendency of 
the stems to throw out roots, wherever they rest upon the earth, 
sufficiently indidates that it requires frequent renewal of soil. 
The finer kinds never, that 1 have been able to discover, produce 
seed here. 

1. V. venosa. — Eeadily known by its long, spear-formed leaves ; 
bears dull-lavender flowers ; a very robust but not an attractive 
plant. 

2. V. Bonariensis. — A coarse-looking plant of upright growth, 
about three feet high ; bears large clusters of very small unin- 
teresting lavender flowers. 


Stachytarpheta. 

The following are raised from seed : — 

1. S. mutahilis. — A large shrubby, herbaceous, rather coarse 
plant, with rough woolly leaves ; flowers small. Verbena-like, 
bright-red, upon spikes sometimes^ two or three feet long ; nearly 
always in bloom. 

2. S. Jamaicencis. — An herbaceous plant with smooth, pale- 
green loaves; produces long spikes of small blue flowers; 
common, and of little merit. 

<1. S. Uru|]ica. — An herbaceous plant distinguished from the 
last from its leaves being strongly veined and much crimped, and 
its flowers of a violet colour. 


Lantana. 

Aagenus of very beautiful flowering plants, remarkable for the 
strong sage-like scent of their leaves ; nearly always in blossom 
during th§ warmer months ; very rapid in their growth, and 
requiring repeatedly to be cut in, to keep them within bounds ; 
easily propagated by cuttitigs or by seed, which they all bear 
freely. , 

1. L. trifolia. — A small common, somewhat coarse-looking 
plant, but, notwithstanding, rather pretty ; blossoms with heads 
of lavender-coloured flowers, succeeded by berries of the same 
colour, bright like enamel, and as ornamental as the flowers. 

2. L. Selloviana. — A small trailing plant, having altogether tHe 
habit and appearance of a Verbena, except for the bright little 
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blue berries it bears, and the scent of its leaves ; flowers pale 
purple. 

3. L. Camara.— Wild Sage. — large bushy shrub, four or 
five feet high ; most rapid in its growth, with dark-green foliage 
of oval-notched, rough, powerfully-scented leaves ; a common 
plant, often found growing Wild, nevertheless exceedingly beau- 
tiful when in full blossom, as it nearly always is, with its nume- 
rous small, semi-spherical compact corymbs of orange and yellow 
flowers, succeeded by bunches of purplish-black seeds. There 
are a great many varieties, named according to tlie colour of 
the flowers they bear. ‘ Le Bon Jardinier ’ gives the names of 
as many as eighteen, of which some half-dozen, perhaps, are now 
cultivated here. 

4. L. niv^.— Ju habit and foliage similar to the last ; flowers 
white, tinged with lavender, with yellow centre ; exceedingly 
delicate and beautiful 


Citharexylon. 

C. subserratum. — large hf[,ndsome shrub, with much of the 
appearance of a Duranta, with dark-green verdant foUage ; bears 
during the Bains long drooping spikes of numerous small, milk- 
white, very fragrant flowers. 

Clerodendron. 

A genus that comprises some' of the most beautiful plants 
with which our gardens are adorned. Nothing can possibly 
surpass the loveliness of some of the species, particularly the 
seven first described below. The several species do not appear 
as yet to have been well determined. “Whoever,” says Dr. 
Lindley, “shall investigate the true distinctions between the 
beautiM species of Clerodendron with scarlet inflorescence, 
will find as ample a harvest of confusion to bo reaped as he 
can desire.”* . ^ 

Some occasionally yield seed, and all may be propagated 
without diflScnlty by cuttings put down in the liains, or from 
offsets or suckers, which most species send up abundantly.* Sir 
J. Paxton observes: “Flowers are produced from the top of 
the current season’s shoots; therefore cut away wood of the 
previous season to within two or three buds of the base.” 

, , * Edvrardit’s * Botanical Bcgiater for 1844,’ p. 19. 
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1. C. Ksempferi. — A shrub about throe feet high; flowers, 
borne in April, of a coral-crimson colour, in a large close mass, 
surmounting tho head, of dark handsome leaves, in a very 
stately way. Sir J. Paxton says this is probably identical with 

2. C, fulgens. If, as well as C. pyramidale, Mr. Errington tells 
me, is most easily propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, 
which soon become handsome plants. 

3. C. urticflBfolium. — A plant of lower growth than tho preced- 
ing, but very similar in tho manner of flowering. Its deep rich 
green leaves set off admirably the exquisite crimson-scarlet 
heads of flowers wliich rise above them in September. 

4. C. pyramidale. — A shrub three or four feet high ; bears, 
(luring tho liains, its flowers in enormous, dense, coni^l heads, 
presenting a truly magnificent appearance, though fneir colour 
is porlia})S somewhat inferior to that of other kinds, being of 
rather a pallid crimson, not so brilliant as in either of the two 
preceding. 

5. C. hastatum. — A tall-growing shrub, native of Sylhet; 
remarkable for its handsome spqar-head-like leaves; flowers 
described as more than five inches long, greenish-white, with 
the mouth of the throat marked with fine purple dots, borne in 
April and jMay. 

(). C. splendens. — A dwarf climber, native of Sierra Leone ; 
blossoms in Ijirgo close clusters^of gorgeous crimson flowers ; of 
oxrpiisite beauty when in fine 'condition, as sometimes seen in 
the stoves in England. In tho vicinity of Calcutta it can hardly 
be kept alive, and flowers, but very indiflerently, in January. 

7. C. squamatum.— The stems of this shrub rise naked from 

the gjouud about three feet, and then bear a parasol-like expan- 
sion of handsome, rich green, heart-shaped leaves, surmounting 
which rise the heads of blossom, resembling a mass of bright 
crimson coral. When in full flower, in April and May, no 
plant can surpass this in bciiiity. * 

8. C. sp. from Mauritius : in Garden of the Agri-Hortjicnl- 
tural Society. — Somewhat resembles the hist; blossoms in 
Octob'Cr, •producing afterwards largo, enamel-like, deep-blue 
seeds. 

9. C. fallax. — A shrub about three feet high ; produces, in 

March, pale violet-coloured flowers in large semi-spliericar 
heads upon slender stems. ^ 

• 2 m 
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10. C. fragrans. — A vigorous, low-growing, large-leaved plant ; 
flowers very double, like little roses, white tinged with pink, of 
exquisitely delicate fragrance, borne in large compact heads 
daring all the Hot and Hain seasons ; the leaves have a most 
disagreeable fetid smell; a very troublesonle plant in the 
border on account of its throwing up suckers to a considerable 
distance around. 

11. C. infortabatam. — A common roadside weed, very pretty, 
however, in February and March, when bearing its large heads 
of pinkisk-white flowers. 

12. C. nutans. — A tall shrub, about eight feet high ; blossoms 
in November with an immense profusion of largo white, tubular, 
hanging, powers, presenting a most lovely appearance. 

13. C. sijKioi^thus. — A small shrub, native of India; blos- 
soms in May, with a great profusion of white tubular flowers, 
three or four inches long, when tho^plant, with its long strap- 
like leaves, has a very chaste, handsome appearance. 

14. C. odoratum. — A shrub of considerable size and spreading 
habit, requiring to be well ^cut in to be kept within bounds ; 
produces in February and March an unlimited profusion of 
pretty pale-blue, sweet-scented flowers. There is a variety 
that produces white flowers. 

15. C. phlomoides. — A shrub of some size, produces numerous 
small creamy-white flowers, very sweet-scented, particularly at 
night; a common jungul plant,' hardly deserving admittance 
into the garden. 

16. C. serratum. — A large-leaved, coarse, unattractive shrub, 

nearly always in blossom ; flowers dull light-blue, not largo nor 
interesting. ^ 

17. C. Thomson!. — A most beautiful climbing plant, of recent 
introduction, bearing- during the Bains, in great profusion, large 
corymbs of ‘flowers, with white calyx, and corolla with pur[)lo 
tube and deejNjrimson limb; sqpceedc'l by purple berries 
of tl^ size of a pea, very ornamental with the white pemistent 
calyx. Most easily propagated. 

18. C. speciosum. — Lately introduced. 

Duranta. 

* 1. D. PlomietL — A rather largo wuody, thorny, but handsome 
^sprea^ng shrub, native of the West Indies, about six feet high, 
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with bright-green foliage. Constantly in blossom with nnmordus 
drooping bunches of bright azure-blue flowers, succeeded by 
pretty orange-coloured berries of the size of a pea ;• a common 
plant, found in most Indian gardens. From its neat foliage and 
thorny nature it forms a very pretty garden hedge. Eaised 
easily from seed or by cuttings. 

2* D. Ellisii. — Differs in no very marked degree from the 
last, except that its flowers are white and its leaves somewhat 
smaller. 


PetrsBa. 

1. P. Stapelia. — A very extensive scandent shrub, with noble 
lanceolate leaves, native of South America : requir rfli stout 
framework of bamboo for its support ; bears brigfit, pure azure- 
blue, large, star-like flowers, in large, elegant, wreath-like 
clusters ; when in full blossom in October, and more especially 
in February, one of the loveliest objects in nature the. eye could 
rest upon. It may be also trained as a standard. Propagated 
by layers, or from rooted suckers,*which it not uufrequently 
oi'iids up. 

2. P. erecta. — Except in its more upright habit of growth, the 
difference between this and the last is not very marked. 
The hr.cts are shorter, and more resemble the lower petals of 
the flower, tMo leaves are smaller, and the plumes of blossom 
perhaps not so handsome. 


Callicarpa. 

No^ very ornamental plants ; bear large bunches of small, 
uninteresting flowers, succeeded by numerous shot-like berries, 
in October. 

1. G. cana. — Has largo coarse woolly leaves, with berries of 
a milk-white colour. 2. lanceolaria. — Rather largo coarse 

leaves, and bears pale lilac flowers. And 3. C. purpure^ — A 
neat shrub with small leaves ; bears , numerous pretty lavender 
bcrric^f • 


Congea. 

C. azorea. — Native of Maitaban; an exceedingly extensive 
climbing shiub, semetimes covering entirely tbe sumnnii of a. 

* 2 M 2 
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large tree, and when in blossom in January, and seen from a 
distance, has a veiy splendid effect, presenting a large uninter- 
rupted expanse of pale dull-red blossoms, somewhat resembling 
in form those of Petrica. 


GESNEEACR®. 

Gesnera. 

A very numerous genus of choice, small herbaceous plants ; 
of exquisite beauty wlien blossoming in a thriving condition ; for 
the mo^ part unsuited seemingly to the climato of the plains, 
as not mSife than the two following, I believe, are to be met 
with in the Calcutta gardens. 

1. G. Douglasii. — A very handsome species, Avith erect stems 
about ten inches high, upon the summit of which alono the 
foliage is borne : leaves lanceolate, four inches long, woolly, of 
a soft, agreeable yellowish-green ; bears, between January and 
April, rather large tubular flowers of a vivid orange-red. It 
requires at all times the shelter of a verandah or conservatory. 
The soil in which it is grown should by no means be dense, or 
at all impervious to Avater. In the pot in Avhich it is to bo 
planted lay some large pieces of brick, and over them a layer of 
cocoa-nut fibre, and then fill the upper half Avith a light soil 
of leaf-mould, river-sand, and shreds of cocoa-nut fibre, through 
which the water will drain down as soon as poured. Easily pro- 
pagated by removal of the suckers it sends up. 

2. G. tubifiora. — A native of Buenos Ayres, and a very com- 
mon plant indeed about Calcutta. The stems lie prostrate upon 
the ground, bearing at their extremities whorls of woolly 
lanceolate leaves five inches long; produces, in April, clusters 
of heavy but not disagreeably-scented, large, palish Primrose- 
coloured flowers, of tubular form, the tube three inches long, 
and^then expanding so as somewhat to resemble a white Petunia. 
The root is tuberous, and might easily be mistaken for or large 
Potato; should be grown in a pot, but will bear exposure te 
the weather. Easily propagated by separation of the tubers in 

' the Cold season, but the plants, I believe, do not blossom foi 
some time if the roots are much disturbed. Dr. Liudley con 
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aiders this more properly a Gloxiuia than a Gesnera. (See 
‘ Botanical Eegister for 1845,’ p. 3.) 

3. G. lleichtlina. — A very handsome plant ; with large heart- 
shaped, dark-green leaves, rendered soft and woolly by the 
crimson pubescence with which they are covered, with their 
under-surface of a deep crimson ; in’ character much like those 
of some of the Begonias : throws up footstalks two feet high, 
bearing a spike of pretty pale-vermilion flowers, opening in long 
succession. The bulbs, much like those of an Achimenes, were ' 
sent me from England, and throve and blossomed well in my 
verandah at Gowhatti. 

4. 6. splendens. — The tuber of the size of a large Potato. 

5. G. magnifica, purpurea. — These two last also ,.I*^eceived 

from England : they throve in my verandah, but did not 
blossom. • 

Besides the foregoing, about, twelve named varieties are now 
cultivated, 1 am told, with success in the Betel-house. 


Achimenes. • 

A genus of herbaceous tuberous-rooted plants, producing 
during the Eains a continued succession of large, most lovely 
flowere, in form something like those of the Petunia, but with 
a more flattened limb. The pumber of varieties is very great, 
nearly all of which may be easily procured from seedsmen in 
England. The plants are best kept under shelter from sun and 
rain, though I have seen them thriving very vigorously exposed 
to the full force of the latter, greatly of course to the detriment 
of tlleir tender flowers. Their roots do not go deep into the 
earth, they therefore need only shallow pots or pans. If pots 
are used, half fill them with large pieces of bricky then put a’ 
layer of cocoa-nut fibre, and fill up with leaf-mould rendered 
grey with silver-sand and lightened with shreds of cocoa-nut 
fibre. If pans are used, lay at the bottom of them a layer of 
cocoa-nut fibre, and fill up mth soil the same as used with pots. 
The pans should then bo let down in empty flower-pots, the 
rims of the former resting upon the rims of the latter, as repre- 
sented by fig. 8, page 69. By this means the plants will be 
raised up to view, and vermin will be prevented from creeping 
in through the hole at the bottom of the pans. Whqn thc^ 
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tubers begin to start, about March, put them in the soil an 
inch deep, not more than three at the most in eacli pan. After 
they have appeared above ground, water thorn constantly, or 
they will be liable to die down again. They remain in blossom 
more or less from June to October. In November cease to 
water them, and allow tliein to die down. They may then be 
left in their pots just as they are, and put away in some dry 
place till the time comes round again in March to repot them. 

* Or the tubers may be taken up ; but when tins is done great 
caution must be used, and the soil be watered some hours 
beforehand to render it as loose as possible, as the tubers, from 
their scaly nature, are very brittle, and easily damaged. The 
several ipi^jds may then be put away separately in jars or pots 
of sand till theiseason to repot them.' 

An interesting metliod of growing Achimenes is to put a 
tuber in a handful of leaf-mould, and bind moss round it with 
string, so as to form a ball of the size of a Pumelo. Lay it 
upon a flat earthen pan, with boles for drainage. Suspend the 
pan in the verandah, and keep the moss constantly damp. Tin* 
Acliimeues will thrust kself through the moss, and tlirive and 
blossom, and form a very pretty ornament. I have grown 
A. lougiflora and A. alba in this way. 

Mr. Grote had in his garden at Alipore a small circular bed, 
under the shade of a tree, in t];ie open ground, planted with 
Achimenes, which, he told me, throve and flowered well there. 
The bed had a good foundation of kunkur for drainage. And Mr. 
S. Jennings at Allahabad says: ‘‘T know of nothing that equals 
Achimenes for the open border during the llains.” 

None of the varieties appear to bear having their shoots 
shortened ; and if much damaged in ftiis way by the wind or 
any other cause, they do not recover themselves so as to thrive 
so well afterwards. The tops of the shoots, planted in sand, and 
w^ell-watered, sobn form vigorous young plants. I have tried to 
strike other portions of the shoots ; but not found any success- 
ful, except cuttings with a single joint. This kind of cutting, 
with about an inch of stem left below the joint, so as to s&vve as 
a |)eg to secure it in its place, is let into the soil, so that the 
joint with its contiguous pair of eyes and loaves is half buried. 
^This will soon form a rooted plant. A sprig also put into a 
.phia^of water soon forms roots. Except, however, in case of 
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accidental breaka;;e of a rare specimen, propagation by cuttings 
is not worth while resorting to, as the plant is so prolific in 
producing tubers. 

The followiiy? I have had blossoming satisfactorily in my 
verandah ; they comprise none of the so-named Tydaea kinds, 
several of which I have tried, but without success as might have 
been expected, since they do not make scaly tubers, but only 
slender underground stems, nor suffer drying like Achiraenes. 

1. A. longiflora major. — Flowers large, of a clear, pale azure- 
blue ; this is certainly about the most beautiful of all, as it is 
the commonest and most hardy. The plant is distinct from 
others in its tendency to throw up numerous suckers at a dis 
tance from tlio main stem. 

2. A. longiflora alba.— A variety of the forgier and equally 
beautiful, w\t\i pure-whitp flowers. 

3. Mauve Queen, flowers very large, of a deep, pure azure- 
bluo, with orange eye; somewhat similar to longiflora major; 
but the plant is of a different habit, rather delicate, and not 
very free in blooming ; 4. Ambroise Vekschafpelt, flowers 
French-white, beautifully pencilled with violet: a delightful 
plant and a profuse bloomer; 5. Dr. Buenzod ; 6. Carl Wol- 
FORTH ; and 7. Parsoni, are ordinary kinds of different shades of 
purple ; 8. violacea semiplena, a profuse bloomer, very hand- 
sonn?, witlBcurious half-doubie purple flowers ; 9. grandiflora, 
a very distinct plant, with large handsome leaves ; flowers of a 
delicate rose-tint, with w hite eye ; the bulbs are as thick as a 
man’s little finger, and as much as four inches long ; 10. rosea 
KLEGANS, a slender plant, with very small leaves ; flowers small, 
bright pink; 11. METEOR, 'and 12. carminata splenoens, of 
different shades of crimson; 13. vivicans, and 14. eclipse, are 
all but the same; flowers not large, of dazzling scarlet; 15. 
scarlet perfection, flowers carmine-scarlet. 

^ Amongst those mentionibd as the most beautiful are, Aurora, 
described as very fine, with flowers two inches in diametor, deep 
heayy scarlet, with light yellow eye, besides : — 

ASonis; amahilis; elegans; Eschoriana; Estella; gigantca; ignea; 
magnifica; Mazeppa; Boezlia. 

Gloxinia. 

This, like the last, is a very numerous genus of tuberous- 
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rooted herbaceous plants, some remarkable for the velvet-like 
lustre on their large oval leaves. They produce roundish bell- 
formed flowers of astonishing splendour during the Rains. 
They are easily obtained from England, and sometimes blossom 
beautifully, but do not seem to last long in this* country, owing 
perhaps to sufficient care not being bestowed upon them. Tho 
mode of cultivation suited to them is tho same nearly as that 
given for Achimenes. Sir J. Paxton observes that “ the richest 
colours are usually produced in somewhat mellowed light, and 
that blossoms shaded by the leaves will be found of a richer 
tint than more exposed blossoms.” They require some situation 
under shelter from tho sun and from the rain. They thrive 
vigorously^nd blossom well, Mr. J. Scott tells me, in tlie grass 
conservatories ip- the Botanical Garden. Mr. Coles Hardinge 
states that at Rangoon ho hybridize^, the flowers of plants ho 
liad in bloom there, and was very successful in raising fresh plants 
with the seed he saved from them. He sowed the seed in well- 
drained pans, filled with a mixture of sand and sifted leaf-mould, 
and covered with a piece of gljiss. They germinated in a week, 
and the seedlings were lit for pricking out singly into small pots 
in about a month : then they were covered w ith bell-glasses, 
till they had become strong and formed tubers. Mr. Coles 
Hardinge owed much of his success, I believe, to his seed having 
been fresh, as that which I have procured from England I have 
found to fail in germinating. Dr. J. Beaumont, of Indore, writes 
to the Agri-Horticultural Society : — 

“ I find Gloxinias do better if made to flower twice a year. I 
plant the bulbs in January ; they flower in April ; are dried in 
May ; repotted and watered as soon as they begin to sj)roiit‘ in 
July, and they flower again in August and September. Treated 
thus, the bulbs are finer, larger, and grow much stronger than if 
flowered only once ; and there is the advantage of two crops of 
flowers.” t 

G. njaculata.— A very common plant in Calcutta, altogether 
distinct from any of the florists’ kinds spoken of above ; of largo 
strong-growing habit, handsome for its bright, glossy, succuient, 
heart-shaped leaves ; bears in November, when it can be 
brought to blossom, which it is very shy of doing, large palc- 
bhie, tumid, bell-formed flowers. It should be potted in a light 
rich «oil, and be supplied with abundance of water during tho 
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time of its growth. Shortly after the time of flowering the 
stems die down, when the large scaly tubers should be put away 
undisturlbed in their pots till about May, at which time they 
begin to start again, and should be repotted. 

iEschynanthns. 

Plants of this genus are natives of humid forests, and several 
aro found in Assam. As regards their leaves and manner of 
growth, they much resemble the Hoya, but produce flowers very 
dissimilar. In their native localities they are epiphytal, and in 
Europe are said to succeed best in reduced moss, with a little 
heath-soil and potsherds, as also to flourish most luxui^ntly on 
a log of wood covered with moss, fastened with copper wire. 
The above mode of culture points out the nedbssity of a light 
open soil of vegetable taould for their cultivation in this 
country. In the vicinity of Calcutta they thrive, generally 
speaking, but very indifferently, though plants of so much 
beauty as to deserve evpry attention bestowed upon them to 
make them thrive. Their cultivation in the Betel-house is 
attouded with some success, I understand ; though they flower 
but poorly there. 

1. iEs. grandifloras. — A native of India ; bears, in September, 
heads of largo trumpet-like flowers, of a beautiful crimson- 
scarlet colc«r with dark stripes. 

2. iEs. sp. in Calcutta Botanical Gardens. — Altogether smaller 
in habit, is also very beautiful in blossom, producing flowers of 
the same colour and at the same season as the last. 3. lEs. 
Boxburghii. Flowers described as scarlet. 4. iEs. zebrina. 


CRESCBNTIACEJ!. 

.Crescentia. 

1. C. Cpjete— Calabash-tbee. — A tree shrub: flowers .large, 
boll-shaped, greenish-white, with dull-purple lines. Principally 
inteiesting for the pumpkin-like gourd it bears, of which Mr. 
Gosse says, in Jamaica admirable domestic vessels are made. 

2. C. acuminata. — A curious evergreen shrub, interesting from 
the character of its stems, which bear wings, rendering them of 
'the same broad flat appearance as the leaves. 
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Eigelia. 

K. pinnata.— A large, coarse-looking tree, unfit for the garden, 
remarkable for the curious way in which the bunches of dull 
liver-coloured flowers dangle from different parts of it at the end 
of their rope-like flowering stems, six feet in length. These 
are succeeded by enonnous cucumber-like pods, sometimes in 
bunches of two or three together. 


BTGNONIAOEiE. 

Bignonia. 

The species of Bignonia, natives of this country, are nearly 
all trees of large size, producing great dull red and yellow, 
unpleasantly-smelling flowers. Those most deserving a place 
in the garden have been introduced into India, and are plants 
of scandent habit ; these, when in full bloom, ai'e truly charming 
objects. They arc benefited by being w'ell pruned in after they 
have done flowering. All arc exceedingly easy of propagation. 
Cuttings strike freely. 

1. B. Chamberlaynei ; syw. eqainoctialis.-r-A most extensively- 
spreading shrub : covers a large space of trellis or Avail in a 
very short time, and requires to be often pruned ip to keep it 
Avithin bounds; throws out slender green stems to a great 
length, along Avhich it boars pairs of jnnnate leaves. Each 
leaf consists of two oval, pointed, Avavy, smooth, shining leaflets, 
two inches long. From the axils of the leaves are borne 
primrose-coloured thimbled-fonned floAvers, with the tube two 
inches long, produced in great profusion nearly at all times, 
contrasting beautifully with the richly verdant and graceful 
foliage. 

2. B. crucigeria.— A climbling shrxb of the habit of the pre- 

ceding, and bearing in the Hot season flowers similar in form 
and size, of a dull tawny-yellow colour; not a common plant, 
nor a very attractive one. ' » 

3. B. gracilis.— An extensively-climbing shrub, with rich, 
varnished-green, pinnate leaves, of two leaflets, broadly oval, 
pointed, two inches long ; bears, during the Hot months, a vast 
.profusion of flowers, in form and colour similar to those of an 
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Allamanda, with a tube two inches long, expanding at the 
mouth into five lobes, three inches across. During the time 
that it 18 in blossom a plant of extraordinary beauty. 

4. B. incarnata. — A climbing woody shrub, with smooth, rather 
leathery, lanceolate leaves, three to four, inches long, bears 
flowers similar to the last in size and form, of pale lilac colour, 
striped with deep purple ; produced in great profusion in the 
Hot months, and presenting a remarkably handsome effect 
upon the Bay-leaf-like foliage. 

5. B. venusta ; syn. Chirere. — ^A climbing shrub, spreading over 

a vast space where room is afforded it. The foliage consists of 
pairs of pinnate loaves along the stem, of two heart-shajjed, 
pointed, dull-grecu leaflets, three inches long. Frrj^f the axil 
of each leaf is borne a crowded drooping cc^ymb of tubular 
vermilion- coloured flowers, two inches long; blooming in 
January and February in such exuberant profusion as to cover 
the entiiN' surface of the plant with a carpet of colour. Probably 
no i)lant in the W'orld presents a more truly gorgeous appearance 
than it does then. • 

6. B. undulata. — Is described as a tree with drooping branchlets 
lilvo those of the Weeping- willow, and beariug in March small 
racemes of very large, erect, inodorous, orange-coloured flowers. 

When in flower,” Dr. Koxburgh says, ‘‘ one of the most beautiful 
small trces^ I have scon.” ^ 

7. B, quadrilocularis. — A large tree, blossoms at the beginning 
of the Hot season with large erect panicles of many-flowered, 
largo, rose-coloured, delightfully fragrant flowers. . 

8. B. amoena . — k small handsome tree, with cheerful foliage 
of narrowly-lanceolate dark-green leaves, two inches long ; pro- 
duces in the Hot season numerous funnel-shaped large yellow 
flowers, with mouth expanding into five orange-coloured lobes. 

9. B. picta and 10. B. Bozleana are of late introduction. 


Prederika (Fredericia ?) 

R Guillaumi.— A new creeper recently introduced. 


Millingtonia. 

M. hortensis. — A lofty tree, with exceedingly beautiful^ foliage 
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of deep-green decompound leaves, looking remarkably handsome 
in the Cold season, when in blossom with its numberless jianicles 
of large, pure-white, fragrant flowers. Not an uncommon tree, 
and one, as Dr. Roxburgh well remarks, adapted for avenues and 
plantations. 

A 

Amphilophium. 

A. Mutisii. — A climbing shrub of most extensive growth, 
making its way to the summit of the loftiest trees. Far from 
being an ornamental plant,* except for the flowers it occasionally 
produces in October, which are large, of a fine purple colour, 
and, from the manner in which they are borne, somewhat 
resemblesSreat clusters of Grapes. 

Spathodea. . 

1. S. uncinata. — An extensively-spreading climbing sliriib, with 
very slender stems and dense foliage of opposite binate leaves ; 
leaflets narrowly heart-shaped, an inch long; bears in the Hot 
season numerous pale livid-red‘ flowers, neither large nor very 
interesting. 

2. S. serrulata.— A high tree ; bears in May, in great profusion, 
drooping creamy-white flowers of extinguisher form, seven inches 
long. 

» 

Tecoma. 

1. T. grandiflora. — A handsome climbing shrub, with graceful 

spray-like foliage of bipinnate leaves ; leaflets seven, roundish, 
saw-edged, about three-quarters of an inch long. Trained up a 
high pole, surmounted by two short cross-beams, in the maitiicr 
of a turnstile, it will let fall its great drooping clusters of large 
orange-coloured flowers in a very beautiful way during the 
Hot months. It sheds its leaves in the Cold season, when it 
should be well cul in, and the numeiv)us suckers it sends up all 
aroundr be removed, and some enriched soil be given to the 
roots. The suckers will afford a supply of fresh young plants. 
It bears seed abundantly in November. ’ • 

2. T. radicans. — A small shrub three or four feet high of most 
graceful foliage, similar to that of the last, but of smaller 
cliaracter and more dense and verdant; of sprawling habit, 
epaitti^g roots from its branches wherever they touch the ground ; 
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constantly in blossom with a profusion of drooping corymbs of 
orange-scarlet tubular flowers, an inch and a quarter long. 

3. T: jasminoides.— A scandeiit shrub, with bright, dark green 
pinnate foliage ; leaflets five to seven, smooth, shining, narrowl y- 
oval, pointed ; •certainly one of the most beautiful plants of the 
garden ; continually in blossom with corymbs of large, rosy- white, 
much-expanded flowers, wdth dark-purple centre. Propagated 
readily by cuttings. 

4. T. stans. — A small tree, six to eight feet high, of remark- 
ably graceful foliage of pinnate leaves : leaflets from seven to 
eleven, three or four inches long, much slashed and notched ; 
when in full blossom, as in the vicinity of Calcutta it nearly 
always is, a most beautiful plant. Flowers very layge, funnel- 
shaped, with wide-expanded mouth, golden-yellow. It is killed 
by the Cold season in the Upper Provinces, but seeds sown 
there in March produce plants which blossom beautifully in 
October. 

5. T. apiifolia. — A variety of the last with parsley-like foliage 
is met with in the Calcutta Botqpiical Gardens. 

6. T. velutina. — A handsome plant of the same size as the 
last, and with very similar flowers ; leaflets lanceolate, five inches 
long, saw-edged, and not deeply cut. 

Ecgremocarpus. 

E. scaber. — A beautiful, slender, climbing shrub ; bears mid- 
dling-sized, tubular, pale-red flowers ; grows freely at Ootaca- 
mund, but I have never seen it in the plains. I have many 
times sown the seed, but it'has never germinated. 


AOANTHACEiE, 

In plants of this order our Indian gardens are rather rich. 
They are for the most part easy of cnlture, and are propagated 
testily from cuttings during the Bains. All require very much 
the same mode of treatment ; that is to say frequent renewal, 
transplantation to fresh soil every year or so, and close cutting 
in when the flowering season is over, otherwise they soon come 
to look unsightly. 
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In Vol. I., New Series, of the ‘ Journal of the Agri-IIortieultural 
Society’ is a descriptive and classified list of all the plants of this 
order cultivated in the Botanical Gardens, by Dr, 1\ Anderson, 
at the conclusion of which are the valuable remarks I take leave 
to subjoin : — 

“ Until recently all the Acanthacoas have been cultivated in the 
open ground, generally in the flower borders of the garden, whero 
the soil is kept open. Under this treatment many of the species 
grow vigorously, and afford in their season of bloom some of tho 
gayest ornaments of tho Indian flower-garden ; but there are 
many other lovely species, and especially those which inhabit tho 
cool mountain forests of tho Himalaya, tho Kha^sia hills, Ceylon, 
and Java,^ith some delicate American species, which have been 
kept alive \^th difficulty. The dry atmosphere and scorching sun 
prevailing during 'March, April, and May are most pernicious to 
these plants, and, excepting perhaps moisture sbignant about 
their roots, are tho worst conditions in which they could be placed. 
Shade-loving species of Acanthaoece have, however, lately been 
removed to a cool house, like those adopted bore for tho cultivation 
of Orchids and Ferns. In such sti^ucturcs these delicate Acanthaceto 
have giwn with* a surprising vigour, and have become a mass of 
beautiful luxuriant foliage, and many of them have already blos- 
somed as freely as in tlieir native forests. 

“ Some of the Kuellia and the allied genera Stophanophysum and 
Stemonacanthus, nearly all tho Strobilanthi, some of tho Dfodcalac- 
anthi, all the Aphclandrem, Cyrtanthcra, Peloperone, the American 
Justiciae, several of thej Eranthema, and five species of Ihyrsac* 
anthus thrive under shelter ; while exposed in open borders some 
of them barely exist, and scarcely ever flower.” 

Thunbergia. 

1. T. fragrans, — An herbaceous climbing plant, with slender 
stems and rougli, small, heart-shaped leaves ; bears nearly always 
beautiful snow-white flowers of the siajp of a rupee ; very orna- 
mental grown in a pot. Propagated from seed, which it bears 
in abundance. Contrary to what the name would seem to denote, 
the flowers have no fragrance whatever. 

2. T.grandiflora.— Amost extensive climbing shrub, with heart- 
formed leaves ; grows to the summit of the loftiest trees, cover- 
ing them with a curtain of foliage so dense as, when seen from 

a distance, to present the appearance of some ivy-clad ruin. It 

« r *' 
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may, however, by training and close pruning, be made to blossom 
beautifully of a small size ; bears very large, pale-blue, widely- 
expanded flowers at all seasons, but principally in the Cold 
weather. 

3. T. laurifolia* — A large climbing shrub, native of Burmah ; 
bears flowers hardly to bo recognised from those of the preceding, 
but quite different foliage, the leaves being of a long, lanceolate', 
tapering form, nine inches long ; when trained over a wall or 
trellis the profusion of largo flowers, two-and-a-half inches 
across, of the palest lavender colour, which it bears, makes it a 
truly delightful object during the Cold season. Yields seed 
abundantly. 

Meyenia. 

1. M. Hawtayneana. — A neat, pretty, climbing plant, with 
slender thread-like stems,* and very rigid heart-sliaped leaves, 
an inch and a half long; boars, at nearly all seasons, large 
azure-blue Bowers, with a white tube ; a native of the Nilgher- 
ries, and rather delicate in the plains, where it is very apt to die 
off; succeeds better in the opeii ground than in a pot, and 
should be planted in a shady spot; seeds abundantly in the Cold 
weather. 

There is likewise a white variety. 

2. M. erecta. — A dwarf woody shrub two or three feet high, 
with smooth, myrtle-like, owal loaves, the stems and young 
shoots of a deep purple colour ; bears, principally in the Cold 
season, largo, beautiful, gloxinia-like, azure-blue flowers, with 
pale-yellow tube. This charming plant, introduced from Kew 
in 1859, thrives here so well, and is so easily propagated, that it 
has^ow become one of the commonest ornaments of the Cal- 
cutta gardens. There is a variety with white flowers, but tlie 
blue is much the handsomer. Propagated by cuttings in the 
Bains ; produces abundance of seed in the Cold season. 

Hexacentris. 

H^coccinea. — An extensively-climbing shrub; ornamental if 
kept within bound ; has curious parallel-nerved, narrow, heart- 
shaped leaves, about four inches long; bears moderate-sized 
flowers of singular form and of yellow and dull orange-red coloflr 
in the Cold season. 
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Henfreya. 

H. scandens. — A shrub of moderate size, native of Sierra Leone, 
with smooth lanceolate leaves five inches long ; bears in March 
large, white, handsome, thimble-formed flowers. ' 


Dipteracanthus. 

D. ciliatus. — An exceedingly charming small prostrate-grow- 
ing shrub, with oval, pointed, hoary leaves, two inches long ; 
blossoms in September with beautiful large, thimble-formed, 
pure azure-blue flowers with a white tube. 

,, Fetalidinm. 

P. barlerioides. — A very pnjtty small .shrub, with round smooth 
leaves; bears in Februaiy and March a profusion of bunches of 
largo, white, thimble-for'med flowers. 

Stephanophysum. 

1. S. repens. — A small herbaceous plant ; bears, nearly always, 
heads of vivid-scailct flowers, an inch and a half long, of a horn- 
like form, with gaping mouth : sparkling and pretty. 

2. S. Baikiei. — A remarkably beautiful plant, abopt two feet 
high, with wavy, oblong, pointed leaves; bears in the Cold 
season heads of numerous largo, tubular, heath-like, deep- 
crimson red flowers, about two inches long. A profuse bloomer. 

Strobilanthes. * 

1. S. scabra. — An exceedingly pretty small shrub when, in 
March, it bears in great profusion its clusters of small thimble- 
formed, sulphur-ijoloured flowers. ^ 

2. S. auriculata. — A small plant of rather coarse appearance, 

but v^ry handsome while bearing its numerous heads of pale 
lilac, thimble-formed flowers in the Cold season. • ^ 

3. S. Sabiniana. — A small shrub two feet high, remarkable for 
its largo deep-green, pointed oval, saw-edged leaves, from two 
to four inches long, with their under-surface of a purplish-red 
colour ; bears large lilac flowers in the Cold season. 
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4. S. maculata, ollm Ruellia. — A small herbaceous plant ; wlion 
in vigour very ornamental for the double row of blotches of 
silvery film upon each of its large, smooth, glossy, deep-green 
lanceolate leaves, three or four inches long. Dr. Anderson 
remarks : The silvery white spots on the leaves,' so beautifullv 
marked in its native forests, are .seldom well developed in 
Calcutta.’’ 

5. S. tomentosa.— A small not very ornamental plant, with 
densely woolly stem and loaves. 

6. S. sessilis. — Native of Bombay; described in Curtis as 
. bearing large handsome blue-rimmed flowers with lilac tube. 


Goldfussia. 

1. G. colorata. — A handsome small shrub threJs feet high, with 
oval, taper-pointed, saw-edged, deep green leaves, which, while 
it is in blossom, from December to March, contrast well with its 
sprays of gay crimson bell-like flowers. 

2. G. isophylla.— A very cheerful and delightful little bushy 
plant about two feet high, witli dark willow-like leaves ; 
blossoms in the shade in the Cold season, with an unlimited 
profusion of pale-blue flowers, like those of the Harebell 
Campanula. 

3. G. anisophylla. — Differs imperceptibly from the preceding, 
(}xcej)t in having its pairs of® leaves of unequal size, and its 
flowers a little larger. 

4. G. glomerata. — A dwarf rather prostrate shrub, with hoary 
green leaves, which contrast . finely with the beautiful large, 
deep azure-blue flowers, with swollen white tubes, that it bears 
in the Cold season. 

5. G. lamiifolia. — A very pretty small slender trailing plant ; 

bears in the Cold season numerous little pale-lHac thimble- 
formed flowers. • 

k G. divaricata. — Dr. Anderson describes as a large shrubby 
'species from the temperate forests of Nepal ; bearing targe 
snow^^-wlyite flowers with a dark brown spot on the inside of the 
tube of the corolla : plants die after ripening their seed. 

7. G. rubescens. — Dr. Anderson says : A native of the sub- 
temperate forests of Sikim: a beautiful species producing a 
profusion of large blue flowers once only in its lifetime.” 

2 N 
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Deedalacanthus. 

D.splendens.— Dr. Anderson says ; “ A very handsome species.” 
The segments of the corolla change to a dark cinnabar colour on 
the opening of the flower. 


Asystasia. 

1. A. formosa. — A truly lovely small herbaceous plant, pro- 
duces largo handsome, bright-scarlet, tubular blossoms in con- 
stant succession all the year round nearly; rather delicate; 
should be grown in a pot and kept somewhat in the shade. 

2. A^oromandeliana. — A trailing plant of weedy and untidy 
habit ; grows in the sliade, and overruns the ground in a very 
short time ; beat's numerous pretty thimble-formed pale-purplo 
flowers, with light straw-coloured tube. 

3. A. AMcana. — Flowers almost pure white, produced nearly 
throughout the year. 


Barleria. 

1. B. buxifolia. — A dwarf, woody, prickly, weedy kind of plant ; 
bears in the Cold season small white, bell-formed flowers, of 
little interest. 

2. B. ciliata. — A very ornamental bushy shrub about three 
feet high ; blossoms in the Cold season with numerous rather 
large, bright, pale-blue flowers. 

3. B. cristata. — A handsome bushy shnib three feet high; 
bears in September and October a profusion of fine azure- 
blue flowers. 

4. B. dichotoma.— Exactly like the preceding, except that it 
bears white flowers in September. 

5. B. Gibsoniv— A bushy shrub, about three feet high, with 
smooth, pointed, lanceolate leaves, four inches long ; by far the 
most- showy of all the Barlerias, and a splendid ornament in the 
Cold season, when it puts forth its constant succession of bright 
azure-blue flowers, three or four times larger than those at any 
other species. 

6. B. inpniiwft- — A small thorny plant, with the long, narrow, 
glossy leaves prettily marked with their red midrib ; bears small 
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straw-coloured flowers on great, chocolate-brown wheat-ear-like 
heads ; curious, but not very ornamental. 

7. B;* rosea, — A small shrub, very beautiful in the Cold 
season when bearing its profusion of rose-coloured blossoms. 

8. B. sp. — From Mauritius; somewhat similar to the pre- 
ceding, but of larger growth ; a splendid object in November 
and December, when it becomes one complete mass of rose- 
coloured blossom. 

9. B. Prionitis . — A small thorny shrub about two feet high, 
a common weed of this country ; bears pale nankeen flowers, 
which have a pretty appearance upon the deep-green verdant 
leaves, when the plant is in good condition. 

10. B. caerulea. — A small not very pleasing plant; bea’w azure- 

blue and rather pretty flowers, but on great ugly heads of com- 
pressed bracts. ^ * 

11. B. hirsuta. — An ag/eeable shrub when in blossom with its 
bright azuTe-blue flowers. 

12. B. montaiia. — A pretty plant, with deep-green leaves shot 
with purple : flowers pale rose-colour. 

Geissomeria. 

G. aurantiaca, — A very handsome shrub, three feet high, with 
large, thick, glossy laurcl-liko leaves; bears in February and 
JMarch blosnoui-heads of bright vermilion tubular flowers an 
inch long ; requires to be kept in a shady situation, or the leaves 
lose their fine verdant appearance. 

Gymnostachyum. 

G. Zeylanicum. — A lovely little plant, Dr. Anderson says, 
with variegated leaves, native of the shady forests of Ceylon. 
Under the synonym Fittoiiia are given some two or three other 
species of low trailing habit ornamental for thb pink or white 
veins of their leaves. . ^ 


Acanthus. 

A. ilicifolius — Hurhul . — A shrub about three feet high, 
curious for the perfect resemblance its prickly leaves bear to 
those of the Holly ; produces in April and May large sky-blue 

2 N 2 
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flowers, somewhat like those of the bine Iris; may bo seen 
growing wild in wet ditches about Howrah. 

Crossandra. 

C. infondibuliformis. — A sipall shrub’ two or three feet high, 
with lanceolate, taper-pointed leaves, three or four inches long ; 
bears largish orange-yellow flowery upon wheat-ear-liko heads, 
in uninterrupted suefcession from March to November. 

There is a variety with:orange-scarlet coloured flowers. 


Aphelandra. 

1. A.'cristata. — A noble-looking shrub, three feet high, with 
lanceolate taper«.pointed leaves, seven or eight inches long; 
bears in March, on the summits of the Rtems, crowds of quadran- 
gular spikes of brilliant-scarlet flowers. 

2. A. ihlgens. — In general character not very dissimilar to the 
last, but has smaller leaves ; blossoms in the Cold season, and 
produces much larger flowers.: 

3. Ai tetragons. — A plant of extraordinary baanty when in full 
blossom ; bears densely-set vermilion-coloured flowers along tho 
edges of the long cube-formed ears. Of dwarf habit, with rich 
foliage of lanceolate, taper-pointed, wavy leaves. 


Fhlogacanthus. 

P. thyrsiflonis. — A large shrub, from six to ten feet high, with 
handsome, laurel-like, very verdant leaves; bears in January 
and February, in great profusion, long crowded spikes of lyrge 
tawny-brown flowers ; much commended for its beauty by Eox- 
buigL 

, Graptophyllum. 

1. G. hortense.— A shrub of moderate size, with large, oval, 
points leaves six inches long, of a dull deep-green above and 
of a dark-red on the under-surface ; useful placed as a screen to 
keep out of view anything unsightly, as well as a fine foil to 
flowering plants in front of it. Far. G. pictum. — Oaeicaturb 
Plant. — A large shrub with remarkably beautiful foliage, the 
leaves being large, heart-shaped, of a fine pure green mottled 
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with blotches of creamy-white ; interesting also for the pretty 
pink flowers it bears. 


Gyrtanthera. 

1. C. Pohliana. — A small plant \^ith pointed oval leaves three 
inches long, bears in the Cold season crowded heads of rose- 
coloured, long, tubular flowers, ending in long gaping lobes 
with long-projecting stamens ; rather pretty. 

2. C. aurantiaca. — Flowers Aphelandra-like, large, handsome. 

Adhatoda. 

A. cydoniaBfolia. — A most beautiful shrub in Mr. Grote s col- 
lection, native of Jlrazil ; bears in the axils of the leaves large 
flowers, with the upper lip white, spotted with purple at the 
top ; the lower deep-purple with a yellow ray down the middle. 

Beloperone. 

1. B. oblongata. — A handsome small plant, nearly always in 
blossom with large purplish-crimson flowers. 

2. B. nervosa.— Of larger habit than the last, with larger 
leaves ; flowers pink. 

3. B. vdlrrucosa — A smalh plant, with pink flowers not unlike 
those of a Dead-nettle. 


Eranthemum. 

d. E. bicolor. — A small plant, very beautiful when in full 
blossom, as it nearly always is, except in the Cold season, with 
its rather small, pure-white, sparkling flowers, with a dark- 
piice spot on the under lip. 

2. E. crenulatum. — A small shrub, bears ift the Cold season 
pure-white flowers, prettily pencilled with puce-coloureci^ mark- 
ings. 

8. F. erectum. — A plant about three feet high, with small 
narrow leaves ; bears, in the Cold season, flowers of a most 
beautiful blue with dark eye, 

4. E. nervosum ; syn. Dsedalacanthus. — A large bush, with large 
blackish-green leaves; of extraordinaiy beauty when in fpll 
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bloom in February, with its profusion of deep azure-blue flowers 
on large prettily-pencilled ears. Far. E. pulchellum. — Bears 
flowers in March, similar, but of a paler bluci 

5. E. strictnm. — Bears flowers much like those, of E. erectum, 
but with a light eye, and has much larger leaves. 

6. E. grandifolium. — A plant of straggling habit with pale-blue 
flowers. 

7. E. racemosum. — A small under-shrub of great beauty, native 
of Moluccas, with oblong leaves ; bears in November large pretty 
flowers, pale pink, or white tinged with red. 

8. E. Blumei. 

9. E. Cinnabarinum. — From the Tenasserim forests : bears large, 
conspicuous flowers. 

10. E. igneum.-irLately introduced. 

Justicia. 

1. J. Betonica.— A small herbaceous plant, remarkable pilu- 
ci pally for the beautiful pencilling of the ears on which the 
flowers are borne. * 

2. J. calycotricha, «yn. Thyrsacanthus.—A small, delicate plant, 
very pretty when in bloom, in the Cold season, with its close 
heads of pale-lemon flowers. 

3. J. camea. — A very choice and handsome plant, two or three 
feet high ; bears, in the Cold season* large, gaping, rose-coloured 
flowers in great clustered heads. 

4. J. coccinea, syn. Thyrsacanthus. — A shrub, three or four feet 
high, with large, handsome oval leaves, as much as ten inches 
long, of a dark bright-green, relieving beautifully the brilliant, 
crimson-scarlet, tubular flowers, two inches long, borne on 
densely-crowded spikes. In a good soil apt to be troublesome' 
from the numerous suckers it throws up around. 

5. J. Gendarussa. — Bears flowers of moderate size, dirty-white, 
and of little beauty. 

6. JT grandifolia. — A handsome-foliaged plant with delicate 
flowers ; from the Tenasserim forests. 

7. J. rutUans, syn. Thyrsacanthus — Flowers scarlet. 

Peristrophe. 

, 1. P. tinctoria.— A pretty, simple little plant, two feet high ; 
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bears in the Cold season unpretending flowers, consisting merely 
of two pale-pink, narrow, strap-like lobes. 

2. P. speciosa.— Very similar to the foregoing, except that the 
flowers are of S 9 mewhat larger size. Roxburgh says of it : “A 
native of Bengal, where it blossoms in the Cold season, and is 
one of the greatest ornaments of the forests.” 

3. F. angustifolia aureo-variegata. 


Sanchezia. 

S. nobilis. — Native of Ecuador: of late introduction : described 
as resembling an Aphelaudra ; an abundant bloomer, with large 
dense terminal panicles of bright yellow tubular flowJfs set in 
broad crimson bracts ; a magnificent object when in bloom. 

Fittonia. 

Trailing plants with brilliantly-marked leaves, love the shade, 
and are suited only for cultivation in the Betel-house. F. agyro- 
neura is described as having vivid shining green leaves covered 
with silver network. 


SCEOPHULAKIACE^. 

Brunsfelsia. 

1, B. Americana. — An erect growing shrub, six feet in height, 
with lanceolate, dull yellowish-green leaves ; not ornamental, 
except in October and March, when in full blossom ; flowers 
produced in great profusion, very large, in form somewhat like 
those of a Petunia, pure-white at firat, becoming on the next day 
of a beautiful primrose-colour ; yields seed in the Cold f^ason, 
somewhat resembling IloUy-berrics, from whidli it may be pro- 
pagated as w'oll as from layer’s. 

2. B. undulata. — A shrub of about the same size as the last, 
but*of a* more spreading habit, and with wavy leaves ; produces 
very similar flowers, and bears, in March, round seed-pods, like 
those of the Wood-apple, of the size of a small Lima 

8. B. montana.-T-A small shrub, with long narrow, lanceoldte 
leaves. 
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4. B. Cubensis. — A shrub with neat foliage of shining lanceolate 
leaves ; plants of this and the last are in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens; but I have not seen them in flower. 

5. B. erecta. 


Fi’anciscea. 

A genus of exceedingly ornamental flowering under-shrubs, 
natives of Peru and Brazils, where they are found growing in 
the shady parts of forests. A light pervious soil, containing a 
liberal supply of leaf-mould and some sand, ^suits them best. 
Propagated by layers. ^ 

1. F. latifolia. — A small not uncommon shrub ; one of the most 
lovely plants our gardens contain; has soft oval leaves of a 
most verdant refreshing green, which it sheds in the cold weather, 
but by the end of February puts forth, again, producing at the 
same time numerous exquisitely-fragrant llowers^ of flattened 
form, of about the size of a rupee, at first of a fine deep-blue, 
subsequently changing to pure-white; blossoms also in July. 
It is usual to cultivate it in laige pots, though it may be grown 
in the border. 

2. F. eximia. — It is stated that ‘‘ in Belgium this is spoken of 
as the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation.” It is met 
with in Calcutta, but not common ; a somewhat erect-growing 
shrub three or four feet in height, with lanceokite leaves, 
tapering to a sharp point, from t|iree to six inches long, of a dull 
opaque-green colour ; and with downy branches. Blossoms in 
February profusely, with flowers very similar to those of the 
last. 

3. F. uniflora (F. Hopeanai*). — Very similar to the two fftre- 
going, but with smaller leaves ; flowers somewhat smaller, borne 
one on a footstalk, in F.ebruary and March, presenting a perfect 
mass of lovely blossom, pure-white or deep-blue, according to 
the time they have opened, mingling togetlier with delightful 
effect,^nd emitting a most agreeable perfume. Its main de- 
traction is that it is rather bare of foliage at the time. 

4. F. confertiflora. — A handsome shrub, with oval leaves, three 
or four inches long; bears crowded cymes of beautiful Lilac 
flowers; a rare plant here, not succeeding well, I believe, in the 
climate. 

« 5. F. hydrangeseformis.<~ltemarkable for the largeness of its 
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leaves, and its close heads of purple flowers ; has, I understand, 
not been cultivated in this country with success. 

Gsflceolaria. 

The attempt to introduce into this country any of the beauti- 
ful plants ,of this genus 1 believe to be perfectly hopeless. 
Good thriving seedlings may be easily raised during the Cold 
season, but will be sure to perish upon the first approach of the 
Hot Aveather. I noticed plants in the Gardens at Ootacamund, 
but they seemed to thrive very indifferently even there. 

Angelonia. 

A. grandiflora.— A small herbaceous, not very pleasing plant, 
about two feet high ; bears, nearly all the year, long spikes of 
numerous small, blue, gaping flowers, with a strong, disagree- 
able scent, which some, however, have considered to resemble 
that of the Pine-apple ; plants require to be often renewed, or 
soon grow to look old and unsightly. 


Antin'kinum. 

A. maius — Snapdragon. — The seed of this handsome and 
familiar iPerbaceous plant ts usually sown in October. The 
variety and beauty of the flower will of course depend upon the 
seed. The plants will blossom in March, but they do so more 
handsomely, I think, from being preserved until the following 
Cold season, before flowering. 

Maurandya. 

M. Barclayana. — A lovoly creeping plant of slender linbit and 
graceful foliage ; requires^ be trained on a I'gbt trellis, and is 
best adaptetl for growing in pots to decorate tbo versyidab ; 
llowors suapdragou-like, of several varieties of colour, dark- 
pui'f)le, Vose, and nearly wbito ; constantly in blossom. Seeds, 
sown as nsual with tbe annuals in October, produce plants that 
blossom in three or four mouths’, time. There are two or three 
other species of Maurandya, but nonp at all equal in merit to 
this. 
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Lophospermum. 

L. scandens.— A very handsome herbaceous creeper; requires 
a large extent of trellis for its support ; flowers large, very 
similar to those of the Foxglove, but more delicate, of a beauti- 
ful rose-colour ; plants raised from seed in October, and kept 
through the Hot weather till the next Cold season,. blossom in 
great beauty in February ; they require a great deal of pot- 
room, and a rich and well-watered soil. 

Pentstemon. 

Herlooceous plants, about two feet high, producing erect spikes 
of pretty flowers of various colours, tubular or bell-formed, 
like those of Angelonia but larger, some, it is said, as large as 
those of the Lophospermum ; plants raised from seed sown witli 
the annuals in October will continue in blossom during the Hot 
and Eain seasons following. May be propagated by division of 
the roots, or by cuttings. 

English seedsmen ofier seeds* of several species bearing scarlet, 
blue, yellow, and other coloured flowers ; but the largest and 
finest flow ers are produced from hybrids with fancy names, which 
if desired must be imported from some nurseryman : and many 

possibly might be thought well worth it. 

& 

Tetranema. 

T. Mexicana. — A small pot-plant, half a foot high ; in habit of 
growth somewhat resembling the Primrose ; nearly perpetually 
in blossom with crowded umbels of small, gaping, pale-lilac 
flowers ; a perfect little gem, quite the ornament of the verandah, 
where it should be aljvays kept, under shelter from sun and 
rain ; requires to be renewed every year ; produces abundance 
of seed, which should be sown as sooutas gathered, is as fine as 
dust, and takes a month or two in germinating. A pane of 
glass i^ould be kept over the pot in which the seed is sown, to 
prevent the earth from drying too soon. The plants require a 
light vegetable soil, and perfect drainage. 

Busselia. 

• • 

• 1. IL juQcea. — A very common, but an exceedingly beautiful, 
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bushy plant about three or four feet high ; perpetually in full 
blossom with tubular bright-scarlet flowers, half an inch long, 
home in great profusion on its long rush-like stems. In Eng- 
land it is not ijnfrequently gro\m suspended in baskets, over 
which the drooping flower-loaded branches have a very delight- 
ful appearance. Plants, however, tfius treated in this country 
would require constant attention, that the soil be not allowed to 
dry up through want of watering. Every portion of it that 
touches the ground in the Bains takes root. I had in my gar- 
den several plants growing out of the crevices of a north wall, 
which had rooted themselves there from a plant that happened 
to be leaning against it in the Bain season. These had^..^ very 
curious and interesting appearance. 

2. R. floribunda. — A very handsome plant, bearing little simi- 
larity in general appearance to the preceding; flowers not 
lai’ge, crimson scarlet, borne in crowded bunches along and on 
tins summit of the stem, in great profusion, at all seasons. 
J'ropagated by division. 


Toreuia. 

1. T. Asiatica. — Called sometimes Syspara creeper, from 
being a native of that locality in the Nilgherrics ; an extremely 
beautiful h«rbaceous pot-plant ; flowers small, bell-formed, pale- 
purple, with a large blotch of dark clear-purple on the lower 
lobe, sparkling like enamel ; best renewed annually from seed 
sown in March ; tho plants thrive well in the shade, with their 
pots constantly immersed in pans of water, and blossom in great 
boaMty in September. 

2. T. sp.— A plant resembling the foregoing, but far inferior 
to it, the flowers being devoid of the fine deep-pujrple blotch on 
the lower lobe. 

■ Buddlea. 

1. B. Lindleyana.— A very ornamental shrub, growing to the 
hei^t of six feet ; introduced from Ohusan by Mr. Fortune ; 
flowers small, but very numerous, pale-pink or rich-violet, borne 
densely upon racemes of blossom, four to six inches long, in 
unlimited profusion all the warmer mpnths ; requires to be well 
cut in, in November. Propagated easily by^ cuttings. 
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2. B. Neemda. — Sir J. Paxton says of this : “ One of the mo.st 
beautiful plants of India.” A shrub of small growth ; flowers 
milk-white, borne densely on long naiTow spikes in January. 
Propagated by cuttings. 

3. B. Madagascarensis. — A large shrub of very rampant growth, 
fit only for the shrubbery 6r outskirts of the garden ; produces 
its flowers in January, small, of a bright pale-orange colour, 
borne in long, loose, drooping clusters, beautiful to look upon, 
but emitting around a most offensive smell ; should be cut in 
severely after flowering. Propagated by cuttings. 

4. B. paniculata. — A shrub of little merit, with white flowers. 

5. B. globosa. — This beautiful plant, so common in tho 
Englisn gardens, with its balls of orange-coloured blossoms, 
has not, I believe, found its way to India 

. Digitalis. 

Foxglove. 

The attempt to cultivate this well-known plant in India has 
never, I believe, proved successful. 


EPIGYNOUS BXOGENS. 

CAMPANULACEiE. 

Campanula. 

BELL-FLOWBH. 

The perennial Campanulas are very numerous, including 
among them the old familiar Canterbury Bell and Chimney 
Campanula. Young plants raised from .sei d sown in October 
and kept under Shelter till the following Coid season, and then 
re-potted in fresh soil, may chance to come into blossom ; but in 
the vicinity of Calcutta they rarely do so. Dr. Voigt mentions 
as many as thirteen herbaceous species blossoming in*the««Cal- 
cutta Gardens during the month of June. Not one of these, I 
believe, is to be met with there now. 

‘ C. Lychnitis.— An exceedingly pretty and not unconimon pot- 
plant; bears, at nearly all seasons, erect spikes, a foot and a 
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lialf high, of largo bright-blue bell-like flowers. Easily multi- 
plied by division of the roots. 


LOBELTACEiE. 

Lobelia. 

An extensive genus of herbaceous plants, some of great beauty ; 
we have but one garden species, I believe, that lasts with us as 
a perennial. 

C. radicans. — A small trailing plant, nearly always in blossom, 
with a profusion of small pale-violet flowers, having a gj^asant 
bitter-almoiid-like fragrance. 


« 

Centropogon. 

C. fastuosus.— An Lerbaceons pot-plant, bearing beautiful 
briglit-crinisoii tubular flowera, half an inch long. Two or three 
specimens were in the conservatory of the Agri-Horticultural 
Sociioty a few years ago, but have since disappeared, unsuited 
])Ossibly to the climate. 


VALEBIANACEiE. 

Nardostachys. 

N. Jatamansi. — Spikenabd of the ancients; a small, unattrac- 
tive, herbaceous pot-plant, nativS of the Himalayas, and rare in 
Calcutta ; bears small dirty-white flowers in March, on a long 
erect spike, in much repute for their fragrance. 


DirSACEiE. 

Scabiosa. 

SCABIOUS. 

Plants of these herbaceous perennials, raised from seed ,in 
October, may be preserved till the following October ; repotted 
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then they will put forth their handsome dark-purple knob-like 
heads of blossom daring the Cold season. 


ASTERAOEiE. 

< 

Eupatorium. 

1. Eu. asperum.—A small herbaceous plant, tolerably pleasing 
when in blossom with its numerous groundsel-like dull-purple 
flowers. 

2. Eu. foeniculaceum.— A plant somewhat similar to the pre- 
ceding, but of smaller habit, and with pale-lavender smaller 
flowTr?ff*- 

3. Eu. odoratum. — A very pretty small shrub, each of its blos- 
soming rods having in September and October a delicate foalher- 
grass-like appearance, with exceedingl\^snJall, densely nun.i /ous, 
very fragrant flowers. Pro])agated by division of root, or bv 
seed. 

4. Eu. sp, — A small herbaceous pot-plant, unnamed, lately 
introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gurdens ; bears in Jrarcli 
large handsome trusses of compactly-set, large, groumlsel-lik(‘, 
lavender flow^ers; when in full blossom a very beautiful ])lant. 


Aster. 

1. A. annuus. — A small plant; produces, in May small un- 
pretending, white daisy-like flowers; of little merit. 

2. A. sp.— -Name un-ascertained ; an exceedingly common plant 
in the Calcutta Gardens; strongly resembles that figured in 
Curtis as A. Sikhimensis; very pretty wlicn in blossom, as it 
nearly always is during the Hot months, with flowers somewhat 
like those of the Michaelmas Daisy, but much larger and finer, 
borne in large Ijeads about a foot from the ground. Easily 
multiplied by division of the roots. ^ 

Beilis. 

B. perennis.— Daisy. — Plants of the Daisy, raised from seed 
sown in October, will come into blossom the same season. The 
few that prove double should be preserved, and the rest thrown 
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away. Those preserved should be potted in well-drained pots, 
and put in some place under shelter from the Kains till tho 
foliowiijg October, when they should be turned out of their pots, 
separated at the roots into several small plants, and be then 
repotted, or puj out in the border in good rich soil. They will 
blossom beautifully, thus treated, the second season. No plant 
deteriorates so much if not shifted frequently into fresh soil. 

Solidago. 

S. Canadensis— Golden Eod. — As* common a plant in tho 
Calcutta gardens aud thrives equally well as in those of England ; 
woll known for its long featlior-he.‘ul-like rods of small, bright- 
yellow, densely-crowded llowers. Propagated by divisioflT 

, Dahlia. 

D. superflua.— Though the Dahlia thrives well and blows 
fn.'oly in India, it very rarely produces those fine, handsome, 
fully-double flowers which make it so conspicuous an object of 
beauty in the gardens of Europer 

'I'lie following will perhaps bo found the most advisable mode 
of c.ultivation. About July the tubers begin to start. They should 
then 1)0 just covered over with some light mellow soil, and watered. 
Wlion they have made shoots about two inches long, take them, 
up, aud slice off each shoot with a penknife, together with a small 
piecie of the tuber. Plant out these shoots in a flower-pot filled 
with sand, and keep them watered. They will soon establish 
themselves as young plants. Wlien they have done so, remove 
them into the pots or border where they are finally to remain, 
aittt they will blossom in November and December. 

The great object to be aimed at is, by every retarding process 
that can be adopted, to prevent the plants froii} opening their 
llowers till about tho middle of December. This must be obvious 
to any one who has observed how often the same plant that has 
commenced blossoming with all but single flowers in No^mber, 
will as the Cold season advances, produce them more and more 
doflble.* 

It is important that from an early period they bo carefully 
supported witli stakes, or they will be sure to be blown down 
aud be destroyed. 
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About February, to facilitate the ripening of the tubers, dis- 
continue watering.' When the stems decay, cut them down to 
within an inch of the soil. Then take up the tubers carefully, so 
that the upper part of them, in which alone the eyes are situated, 
be not broken or injured. They should not be left exposed long 
to the air, or they will be apt to shrivel and perish ; but as soon 
as they are quite dry they should be laid in a gumlah, and bo 
covered well over with dried earth, and stored away in agodowii. 
“ The buds or eyes,” as Mrs. Loudon states, are not scattered 
all over the tuber, like thde of the Potato, but collected in a ring 
round the collar of the root, and when in a dry state are hardly 
perceptible. To discover them, nurserymen often plant the 
tnbers^'iiu a hotbed ‘to 'Start the eyes.’ Tubers are sometimes 
blind, and though put into the ground, and sending out abundance 
of fibrous roots for several years, still never semd up a shoot.” 
The surest way of obtaining plants tht'it produce fine flowers is 
to procure tubers from Europe. These, however, wear out, and 
become almost valueless after two or three seasons. >Seed sown 
in October will produce plants which come into flower in Feb- 
ruary, of which one perhaps out of some twenty may bo considered 
worth keeping, and the rest as only fit to be pulled up aiid 
thrown away. 

No plant is more easy of propagation by cuttings than the 
Dahlia. The tips of shoots nipped off and planted in a flower- 
pot half-full of river-sand, with a pline of glass laid oVer it, will 
almost to a certainty all strike, and soon form young plants. 

Rudbeckia. 

Herbaceous plants, bearing large, showy, but coarse-lookkig 
brighfr^yellow, ox-eye-daisy-like flowers. Best renewed from seed 
sown annually in October. 

R. triloba. — A common weedy-looking plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with lar};e yellow flowers, having a great ugly cone- 
shaped eye in the centre. Propagated by division. 

Gaillardia. 

G. picta.— An herbaceous perennial, of which there are several 
varieties ; an invaluable ornament for the garden, enlivening 
it all the Hot and Bain seasons with numberless large, bright, 
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marygold-formed, copperish-red and yellow flowers. Best re- 
newed annually from seed. 


Achillea. 

1. A. Millefofium — Millefoil. — An herbaceous plant, always 
handsome for its graceful, divided, feather-like foliage ; flowers 
rather small, very numerous, and of very long duration, pure- 
white, borne in large, compact, flattened heads. There is a 
variety with rose-coloured flowers. Prjpagated easily by division. 

2. A. nobilis. — Also a handsome plant for its foliage, which, 
though quite distinct, somewhat resembles that of the last; 
flowers white. 

Chiysanthemum. 

1. C. Indicum. — A common plant, native of this country, very 
showy, when in full blosSom in November, with its profusion of 
bright, cheerful, golden-yellow, middle-sized flowers ; does beat in 
the open border, and requires little care bestowed upon it beyond 
removing it annually to fresh ground. 

2. C. Sinense—THE Florist’s Oiiuysanthemum— Goo?-rZdwcZcc 
— (Jhundro-mooUk , — Of this delightful plant, so well known and 
so universally cultivated, and \vhich during the months of 
November and December makes our gardens vso gay, most of 
the ha!\dsome varieties may, I believe, be now met with at 
CaUuitta : •the largest, somewhat smaller than a Dahlia, very 
double, and pure-wdiite ; another somewhat smaller, of a clear- 
brimslono colour; and numerous others of different colours and 
character, from the size of a China Aster to that of a Bachelor’s 
Button, or a Chamomile-flower, including tho’fee called Pompones 
anti Clnisan Daisies, as well as the Japanese, with their comical 
flowers, resembling a Cockatoo’s tuft much disordered. Some 
varieties are of a much more robust habit tlidn others, and 
require little or no care to^preserve them; while very, many are 
almost sure to perish, unless great care be taken to shelter them 
from extremes of sunshine and rain. And all, like the Daisy, 
arej?ert{}iu rapidly to deteriorate unless reiiioved from time to 
time into fresh soil. 

The only choice kinds to be met with in India are imported 
ones. At Chinsurah I raised a great many plants from English 
seed, but without securing a single specimen worth preservijig. 

2 o 
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There are three classes into which the varieties of this plant 
are distributed : — 1 . The Incurved, such as have their, petals 
curved up towards the centre. “ Eeflexed flowers, or those \frith 
their petals curving downwards,” Mr. Dale says, ‘^are now en- 
tirely rejected as Show flowers.” — 2. The anemone-flowered. — 
.3. Pompones. 

The following is a list of what struck me as the largest 
and handsomest of those I saw in blossom in the Temple 
Gardens : — 

Astrolabe, orange-nankccn Donna, delicate lilac ; Beverley, ivory- 

white; Cherub, golden amber; Edwin Landseer, rosy ruby; Florence Mary, 
very bright salmon-red ; Florence Nightingale, pale sulphur ; General 
Slade, Indian red, tipped with bright orange; Globe, white; Gloria 
mundff 'Golden Beverley; Golden Nugget; Ilereward; James Salter, a 
Japanese; Golden Hermine, golden orange, tipped carmine; Herminc, 
blush, tipped purpk ; Jardin des Plantes, bright golden orange ; Lady 
Russell, blush lilac ; Lady Slade, delicate lyac pink ; Nil Dcsixjrandum, 
dark red; Nonpareil, rosy lilac ; Oliver Cromwell, dark chesnut ; Orlando, 
rosy buff; Pelagia, bright orange cinnamon; Prince Alfred; Prince of 
Wales, bright fiery red; Progno, crimson carmine; Prometheus, bright 
fiery-red salmon ; Queen of England ; Vesta, ivory-white. 

The best way of treating the plant, as far as my experience goes, 
seems to be this : — About the beginning of January, or directly 
the flowers fade and become unsightly, cut the flowering-stems 
close down. Turn the plant out of its pot if it be. in a pot, or 
if it be in the bor<ler dig it up. Remove the whole of the earth 
from its roots, and then pull it coiljpletely to pieces^ by tearing 
apart each separate shoot and sucker. Prepare a piece of ground 
in a shady sj:x)t by digging it up and rendering it mellow with a 
mixture of old manure and a little sand. Put down tho shoots 
and suckers in the manner of cuttings in rows a foot apart, 
and a foot between each shoot in the row. Water them daily, 
and they will soon establish themselves and grow with great 
vigour ; and, by the end of May, become large plants with nume- 
rous ground-shoQts. They should then be taken up, and tho 
shoots pulled apart at the roots, and each separate shoot planted 
singly in moderafo-sized pots, in which they may remain under 
shelter from the heavy rains till October. They should then bo 
repotted into ample-sized pots and a new soil. Some few left in 
the border will survive all extremes of weather, but the safer 
plan is to put all that room can be found for under shelter. 

The Chrysanthemum is subject in the Cold season to the 
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ravages of a large white beetle-maggot, which preys upon the 
roots, and eats away the whole of their fibrous parts, thus even- 
tu^ly *de8troying it. When a plant under proper cultivation 
appears in a languishing state it may often bo referred to this 
cause, and it sBould be turned out of its pot, examined, and 
repotted in entirely fresh soil. 

The Chrysanthemum is a cdarse-feeding plant, and requires a 
good rich soil and abundance of water; it is benefited by repeated 
applications of liquid manure, and also, it is said, of soap-suds. 

Mr. Fortune has described the method of cultivation adopted 
by the Chinese, which, ho says, brings tlie plant to great perfec- 
tion. One peculiarity in their treatment consists in a liberal use 
of night-soil, and in planting them at once in large pots." ^'The 
plants,” he states, are trained each with a single stem. This is 
forced to send out numerous laterals near its uase. These are 
tied down in a neat and regular manner with string of silken 
thread. Tly having the plants clothed with branches in this way, 
and by keeping the leaves in a green and healthy state, the 
'S[>ecimens never have that bare qnd broom-headed appearance 
which they often present in England.”* 

To obtain unusually dwarf specimens, Sir J. Paxton says : — 

Directly the flower-buds are formed, the tops of the shoots pro- 
ducing them are cut off at any desired length and planted in 
sandy loam. Tiiey will form aclequate roots and flower as well as 
those not decapitated. We liave them not more than sixdnches 
high.”t ^-l^his however is a proceeding, I believe, not always 
found successful, and is rarely resorted to. The specimens ex- 
hibited in the English shows have usually their stems from 
fiv§ to even seven feet high. 

Artemisia. 

1. A. Abrotanum-— Southernwood. — The okl familiar shrub of 
our English gardens, so mfich used in bouquets for the agreeable 
fragrance of its leaves ; not uncommon in the gardens of Cakutta, 
where, however, it attains only to a small size, and is generally 
gro^tn in pots. Propagated by slips. 

2. A. loctifolia. — Sometimes misnamed A. odoratissima. — An 
herbaceous plant, at all times pleasing for the peculiar whitish 

t ‘Bot. Mag.’ vii. p. 191. 

2 o 2 


• ‘Tea Districts of Chinn,' p. 124. 
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buo of its foliage ; continues in blossom all tho Cold weather, 
when a clump of it looks remarkably beautiful with its heads of 
densely crowded, small, milk-white flowers, which, in the heat 
of the day, diffuse a most delicious fragrance for some distance 
around. Easily propagated by division of roots. * 

Grossostephium. 

C. artemisioides. — A curious dwarf shrub, remarkable for tho 
strong vitriolic odour of its small whitish-green leaves ; affords, on 
account of its very peculiar foliage, a pleasing variety among 
other pot-plants ; bears a profusion of clumps of small, dingy- 
yello\’^owers. Propagated by seed, which it bears abundantly. 

Cineraria. 

0 

It is utterly vain to attempt to cultivate the choice florists’- 
plants of this genus in the plains, otherwise than as annuals in 
the Cold season. Young plants may be raised from seed in 
October, some of which will perhaps come into blossom, though 
never very satisfactorily, just as the Hot weather commences, 
after w'hich time all are sure to perish, 

Cacalia. 

1. C. camosa. — An herbaceous plant, a common wchd in some 
parts of India, with fleshy leaves of a pallid-green hue ; flowers 
greenish- white, of no merit whatever. 

2. C. hieraceoides. — An herbaceous plant; bears flowers not 
unlike those of the Sow-thistle, and not at all more interesting. 


COMBEETACEi®. 

Poivrea. ^ 

1. F. coccinea.— A large climbing shrub with very slender 
stems ; requires the support of a trellis ; almost coiistantly in 
blossom with a profusion of small, bright crimson flowers, borne 
in large compact brush-like bunches, beautifully relieved against 
the bright, cheerful, glossy green of the foliage. One of the 
handsomest and memt prized ornaments of our Indian gardens. 
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Propagated by layers, which usually take a long time before 
routing. Mr. Mackintosh says that it should be grafted on 
Combretum Pinceanum, or some other free-growing species. 

2. P. Roxbufghii. — powerful rambling shrub, overgrowing 
a great extent of space ; bears in January brush-like trusses of 
dingy-white flowers of no attractiveness. 


Combretum. 

Several species of this genus of noble scandent shrubs are 
now found commonly enough in the gardens about Calcutta ; 
all those, however, of an ornamental kind are seemingly of 
recent introduction. They are apt to become rampant, and 
arc benefited by being well cut in when the time of flowering is 
over, and bloom the better for it afterwards. They are propa- 
gated by layers, which are sometimes slow in rooting. Cuttings 
here do iu,t succeed, and some difficulty in striking them ap- 
pears to be met with in England likewise, for a writer in the 
‘Gardener’s Chronicle’ observes This arises from not 
selecting fit pieces for cuttings, for short-jointed firm bits of 
young wood, treatal in the ordinary manner, root freely. These 
are easily obtained from pot-bound specimens.” Some bear 
seed abundantly, from which plants may be readily raised, but 
these wilUtake four or five .years at least before coming into 
bloom. 

Mr. Mackintosh says: — “As soon as the young wood has 
ripened, and the leaves begin to fall, the lateral shoots should 
be cut back to within one bud of the base, and if the spurs 
thus formed along the main stem become too crowded, they 
should be thinned out to a foot apart. By this means C. grandi- 
florum has been made to bloom, which is one .of the shyest 
flowerers of the genus.” * ^ 

1. C. comosum. — A large climbing shrub, admirably adapted 
for covering an arbour or archway ; forms a delightful ornament 
during the Cold season, when a perfect mass of bloom with its 
codhtle^ large, compact, brush-like clusters of bright-crimson 
flowers. 

2. C. rotundifolium. — A large rambling shrub; bears dull 
white flowers, not at all interesting. 

• ‘ Book of the Garden,’ vol. ii. Pj717. 
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3. C; grandiflomiu. — rambling shrub, of very powerful 

habit ; requires a vast deal of room, and a very robust support 
to grow u})on ; bears in November, in great profusion, trusses 
of fine deep-crimson flowers. , 

4. C. macrophyllom. — In ^vorv r&spect a truly noble plant; 
nothing can surpass it in magnificence and beauty when in full 
bloom in February and March; the very large, laurel-shaped, 
wavy, blackish-green leaves of themselves render the plant very 
handsome tmd desirable. It has the advantage also of being 
less rampant in gixiwth than other species ; flowers borne in 
moderate-sized brush-like bunches of the most vivid deep- 
carmifte, admirably relieved by the dense, dark, grand foliage. 

5. C. Pincianum.— A shrub of considerable size, described by 
Sir J. Paxton as bearing “ panicles of flowers a foot-and-a-half 
long of a red or purplish-red colour.”' With this description 
the plants so named in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens do not 
altogether correspond, as the flowers they produce are of a light 
vermilion or cinnabar colour. Blossoms in February,, when 
almost leafless, becoming then hn entire mass of bloom with its 
largo compact sprays of numberless trusses of flowere. 

6. C. densiflorum. — A noble scandent shrub, with large hand- 
some leaves ; bears fine trusses of beautiful crimson blossom in 
the Cold season. 

7. C, Wightianom. 8. C. Chinenset. 9. C. acuminatuai.— These 
last three are large rambling shruKs, bearing whitish flowers, 
not sufficiently ornamental to entitle them to a place in the 
garden. 


Quisqualis. 

Q. Indica. — An extensively-growing scandent shrub, requires 
a strong trellis for its'supjjort ; bears, during the Hot and Eain 
seasons, in const{int succession, profuse clusters of flowers of 
middling size, at first white, but tunling on the following day 
to a blood colour. This mixture of the two different- coloured 
flow’ers gives it a very charming appearance. In a good soil it 
becomes of very rampant growth, and is then rather uninan^e- 
able : should be well cut in in the Cold season. Propagated by 
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ONAGRACEiE. 

Jussieea. 

J. villosa — Primrose Willow. — A shrubby herbaceous 
plant, two or three feet higli; bears rather large, four-petalled, 
<jveiiing-priinrose-like flowers, of a pale dull-yellow colour, not 
very ornamental. Propagated from seed, which it bears in 
abimdance. 

(Enothera. * 

(E. Drummondi— Evening-Primrose. — A very showy and 
beautiful species, and a charming ornament to the gjii,rden; 
bears^ throughout the Ilot and Pain seasons, a constant suc- 
cession of large bright-yellow blossoms, whicl^ are open not only 
in the evening, but cqjitinuo so during a groat part of the 
day : though perennial, it is best renewed from seed yearly in 
October. 


Fuchsia. 

• 

No plant of this genus has ever been found able, on the 
plains, to survive beyond just the commencement of the Ilot 
season. Specimens have occasionally been shown in Calcutta 
blossoming in the Cold weather, but these have in every in- 
stance, I i)elieye, been broqght down, just at the close of the 
llains, from the hills. 


BELVISIACEiE. 

Napoleona. 

N. imperialis.— A shrub of handsome growth and Camellia-like 
appearance ; native of Sierra Leone ; fine,, handsome plants 
were in the Calcutta BotJnical Gardens, in tlie open ground, as 
well as in Mr. Grote’s garden at Alipore, where they bore in 
March and April, close upon the stems, and all but hidden by 
the leaves, their not very showy flowers, which are of an apricot- 
orange colour, and somewhat like those of a Passion-flower. It 
is easily multiplied by cuttings. 
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Centradenia. 

C. floribunda. — A small herbaceous pot-plant, native of Mexico, 
with dark-red stems and narrow lanceolate leaves, from an inch 
to an inch-and-a-half long ; 'bears from February to March a 
profusion of small rose-coloured flowers, at which time it is a 
tolerably pretty ob ject, resembling one of the annuals in bloom. 
Cuttings strike easily. 


Arthrostemma. 

A. lliieatum. — A pot-plant, native of Peru, with elliptical rough 
leaves, one to two inches long : in my opinion of no great nujrit, 
though considered* choice by some ; bears in the Cold season, 
rather profusely, largish heads of dingy-white flowers of mo- 
derate size. Propagated by removal of suckers. 

• Pleroma. 

P. trinervia. — A choice and delicate pot-plant, of w^oody habit, 
but of small growth ; very ornamental if only for its rich-green 
peculiar foliage ; bears during the Hot mouths handsome pale- 
purple flowers, of moderate size. Propagated by cuttings under 
glass. ^ 

Melastoma. 

1. M. Malabathricum. — A small shrub, similar in character to 
the last, but of larger habit, and loose and untidy in its mode of 
growth ; a rather delicate plant, requires to b(f grown in a p6t; 
bears in the Cold season large pale-blue flowers; produces seed 
abundantly. 

2. M. sanguineum.— Bears in the Cold weather purplish-blue 
flowers, in all other respects very simKar to the preceding ; oc- 
casionally yields seed, from which young plants may be raised. 

Osbeckia. 

A genus containing many handsome plants with the peculiar 
characteristic three-ribbed leaves of the Melastoma and Plo- 
Vgina, and producing beautiful flowers very similar to theirs; 
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many species are natives of our Indian hills, but none, that I ^ 
ana aware of, able to endure the climate of the plains. 

Medinilla. 

M. vagans. — A'small pot-shrub, yery handsome from its darh 
rich glossy leaves ; bears small crimson flowers, very numerous, 
and somewhat like those of an Ardisia, seemingly not opening 
well. A rare plant. 

Sonerila. 

S. margaritacea. — A lovely small pot-plant, with oval-pointed 
polished dark-green leaves, marked Avith rows of pearl-liko 
spots, and with deep-red stems; bears numerous small" pretty 
three-petalled pink flowers, with showy yellow anthers. Native 
of the hills of India, and has been exhibitdll at the Calcutta 
shows, but is a very rare plant. Several other species are met 
with in A sstim. 

Cyanophyllum. 

1. C, Burmanni. — Suited onlv for the Betel-house ; as well as 
2. C. magnficum, with leaves of exquisite beautj', deep-green, 
^■elvoty above, with throe white nerves, and violet-purple beneath ; 
one of the grandest of ornamental-leaved plants. 

NEemecylon. 

1. M. tinctorium, — A large woody shrub, or small tree, native 
of the junguls of India; a very beautiful ornament to the 
gnnlen for its cheerful glossy foliage, as well as for its flowers ; 
blossoms in March with very small, fragrant lilac flowers, 
cleaving to tho Sterns in compact little bunches, and covering 
them in boundless profusion. Propagated by layers and by seed, 

2. M. capitellatom. — ^Differs from tho preceding only in that 
its leaves are smaller, and that it is somowhat later in its 
period of blossoming. 


MYKTACB.®. 

Melaleuca. , 

M. Cajeputi — Cajeput Oil-tbee. — A modorate-sized tfee 
with pleasing, dai-k, evei^en, willow-like foliage, forming pq 
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agreeable contrast with the ashy-grey colour of its withered- 
looking bark. In much esteem among the natives, who make 
use of the largo flakes of inner bark, which are easily torn off*, 
for inscribing their sacred writings upon ; bears small whitish 
flowers of no interest. Produces seed abundantly, which when 
sown by 'hand is rarely found to germinate, though numerous 
plants spring up self-sown around where the tree stands. 

Eucalyptus.. 

GUM-TREE. 

A ^nus of ornamental trees, natives of the Cape and New 
Holland. Some thrive upon the Nilgherrios, but none have 
been found capable of enduring the climate of the plains. 


Gallistemon. 

A genus of small trees, of which Don writes, All arc worthy 
of cultivation from the neatnes^f of their foliage and beauty of 
their blosvsoms, especially those with splendid flowers of crimson 
and scarlet.” 

1. C, linearis— Australian Bottle-rrush. — A small tree 
of willow-like foliage, remarkably beautiful in A[)ril, when in 
blossom, with its numerous bottle-brush-like tufts af brilliant 
crimson flowers. 

2. C. salignus. — An extremely handsome and graceful tree- 
shrub of willow-like foliage, the leaves emitting, w'hen bruised, a 
myrtle-like odour. Very pretty when in blossom in April and 
May, with its numerous small white flowers. 

Punica. 

1. P. Granatum, fl. pi. — The Double-i lowered Pomegra- 
NATE-y-ilwar. — The splendid large vermilioii-coloured blossoms 
of this shrub render it a fine ornamout, especially in a large 
garden, when seen from a distance. The shrub itself, indejVen- 
dent of its flowers, is anything but a pleasing one, and, without 
attention given to the pruning of it, becomes very straggling 
and unsightly. Sir J. Paxton says, ‘‘All flowers are produced 
a^thc extremities oHhe young branches formed the same year; 
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cut away, therefore, all the weak branches of the former year, 
afld slforten others according to their strength.” Propagated 
from seed or by removal of suckers. 

2. P. nana-^Tne Dwarf Double-flowered Pomegra- 
nate. — A pretty pot-shrub about a foot in height ; a great im- 
provement upon the preceding, of which Mrs. Loudon says, 
without doubt it is only a variety. There is said to be likewiso 
a doable white variety, but this I have never met with in India. 

Myrtns. 

1. M. communis— Common Myrtle — BiUetee Menhdee . — 
This old familiar and most agreeable shrub thrives weli^in all 
parts of India, but better in the North-West, I think, than in 
Dengal. In neither locality it attains to a vbry great size. It 
bears its pretty small white flowers, succeeded by its blue-black 
berries, in the Cold season. Propagated by layers. 

2. M. tomentosa. — A handsome shrub, native of the Nilgher- 
rios, bearing a profusion of pink blossoms somewhat resembling 
those of the Peach. Meutioneef in Dr. Voigt’s catalogue, but, 
possibly from tho climate being uusuited to it, not existing now 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

Caryophyllus. 

C. aromaticus — The Clove — LSnff. — ^Native of the Moluccas, 
w here it grows to a rather large tree. Don says, “ It is difficult 
to transplant. Seeds are usually sown where trees are intended 
to remain ; for if the roots are once injured, it is seldom they 
rc^sover.” Dr. Voigt states that “ in Bengal it can scarcely be 
kept alive throughout the year.” Plants, however, I have been 
credibly informed, may be found in one or two gardens in Cal- 
cutta as much as four feet high or more. . 

Eugenia. ^ 

1. Eu. Pimenta— Allspice. — Grows to a tree of considerable 
sizS ; but small shrubby . plants are common in the Calcutta 
gardens, and are very desirable for their ornamental bright 
foliage, and for the fine fragrance of the bimiscd leaves. ' 

2. Eu. ugnea. — An ornamental shrub with large fragrant 
leaves. 
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3. Eu. Zeylanica. — A pretty shrub, with flowers and foliage in 
every respect resembling those of the Myrtle, but larger. ** 

Jambosa. 

J. Malaccensis.'— In all respects a very ornamental tree, witli 
largo, handsome, laurel-formed, dark, glossy leaves, which relieve 
superbly the fine bunches of flowers with their numerous long 
crimson filaments; very striking also when covered with its 
beautiful fruits. Propagated by seed. 


CACTACEiE. 

A rather numerous group of succulent plants, of which Dr. 
liindley remarks : ‘‘ America is the 'exclusive station of this 
order, no species appearing to be a native of any other part 
of tlie world.” Some, however, must have been introduced into 
India at a very early period, as they are now naturalised in the 
jungul in nearly all parts of ‘the country. Of Echinocactus, 
Mammillaria, Cereus, and Opuntia, the number of species is 
very great, most of which would in every probability thrive in 
India with proper care. The number of species we possess is 
comparatively small, but as large perhaps as there is any need 
of for the adornment of our gardens*; for they are mole curious 
than ornamental, and it is not desirable to possess many of them. 
To dispose them to blossom, they should be allowed a certain 
amount of exposure to the sun, particularly after their season of 
growth is past ; but some of the smaller and more delicate kinds, 
if put out entirely in the sun, are apt to become scorched, anrfto 
shrivel. These, too, are very liable to rot, if left exposed to the 
wet during the- Rains. With regard to the nature of the soil 
best suited to them, Mr. M‘Intosh observes * — 

P 

‘‘ A very erroneous notion has prevailed that succulents should 
be plarated in lime-rubbish, gravel, or similar porous matter, with 
a view to prevent them from growing too rapidly, and also that 
they should scarcely have any water given to them. Succufent 
plants in general do not require much water when in a dormant 
state; but when they are growing vigorously, they require as 
large a share of that element as any other plants not exactly 
aquatic. The free-flowering Cacteee should bo placed in the 
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richest possible soil, but at the same time it must be capable of 
admitting the water to pass through it freely, and for that reason * 
mSy have a portion of lime-rubbish, broken pots, or small pieces of • 
broken bricks mixed with it, to keep it open and porous. Poor 
sandy soil should bo discarded, and even peat earth is not rich 
enough for these plants.” * 

They are very tenacious of life ; a single joint may be con- 
veyed almost any distance without detriment, and will strike 
upon being inserted in sand and kept moderately watered. In 
England those of a spheroidal form are sometimes grafted upon 
stocks of Pereskia aculeata, by making a small hole in their 
base and placing it upon the stem of the Pereskia, sharpened to 
a point, and binding a little moss round the place of juncfhre of 
graft and stock. 


• Melocactus, 

turk’s-cap, or melon-shaped cactus. 

A name significfant of the form of the plants, which produce 
their flowers on a head covered ,with dense woolly and bristly 
hairs. M, erectus is in the Botanical Gardens. Others noted 
as most worthy of cultivation are: — M. depressus; Grengelii; 
macracanthus ; polycanthus ; pyramidalis ; Sellowii. 


IVVkmmillaria. 

NIPPLE-CACTUS. 

Described as “dwarf plants composed of an assemblage of 
tubercles, somewhat resembling the teats of animals. These are 
gcmerally terminated with bunches of hairy bristles, and between 
them the flowers appear.’' t To me they rather look like, as 
regards form, a cluster of small Gherkins. The few that our 
gardens contain, so far as I am aware of, are : 

1. M. tenuis. — ^Pretty and delicate-looking ^rom its club-like 
lobes being hoary with bristles. Suited to a pot of abput the 
size of a tea-cup. Flowers described as pale yellow. 

8. M.* pusilla.--Eesembles a little heap of balls of worsted ; 
flowers described as pale red. 

3. M. longimamma. — Lobes or tubercles long and thin, like a 

♦ * Tlie Greenhouse,’ pp. 182 and 186. t ‘Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary.^’ 
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mean’s little finger; quite smooth, surmounted with a starry 
head of bristles. “ The flowers ” are described as produced on 
the summits of the stems, and the largest and most beautiful of 
any of the genus, opening in the sun : the interior divisions of 
a brilliant yellow, the exterior reddish.” * ' 

Others mentioned of especial merit are — M. atrata ; Andrroa ; 
camea; cirrhifera, spinis fuscis; coronaria; depressa; fulvispina; 
Earwinskii; mangnimamma ; quadrispina; sphacelata; Wildiana. 

Echinocactus. 

HEDGEHOG-THISTLE. 

CuRous prickly globular-fonned plants. 

1. E. Echidne. — Of curious growth, resembling a ribbed UFelon, 
of the size of ai,criokot-ball, with star-like arrangements of 
thorns along the ribs; bears in Februtfry pretty, delicate, pink- 
ish-wl)ite flowers, of the size of a Daisy, and somewhat like 
those of a Mesembr 3 mthemum,in little groups near the summit 
of the plant. 

2. E. multiplex. — Described as bearing flowers of a delicate 
flesh colour, as large as the plant itself, which is of a balloon 
form. In the Botanical Gardens are likewise : — il. E. Williamsii. 
4. E. hexsedrophorus ; 5. E. notophorus ; 6. E. platycerus ; 7. E. 
Eyresii. Mentioned also as especially deserving of cultivation 
are: — E. echinatus; densus; Gillifesii; imbricatus ; *latispinus ; 
Mackieanus ; Montevidensis ; parvispinus ; platyacanthus ; scopa ; 
spinis albis ; subgibbosus ; tenuispinus ; tubiflorus. 

Cereus. 

TORCH-THISTLE. 

Curious thorny, long-stemmed, strong-growing plants, de- 
inanding very little care in their cultivation. The soil best 
adaptf^l for them is a mixture of vegd tab! e-mould and decayed 
cow-d^ng well intermixed with crocks and broken bricks. 

1. C. eriophorus.— -A climbing plant, curious for the woolly kind 

of substance with which tlie stems are covered. ' 

2. C. grandiflorus — Night-blowing Cerkus. — Mr. Gosse 
writes : — The magnificent flowers are seldom seen. The plant 

♦ ‘ Le B(in Jurdinier,’ pour 18CC, p. 567. 
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sooms a Rhy bloomer. In order to see it in perfection one must 
fioe it open at midnight. Cut a few inches of the stem on each 
skfe of- the maturing bud, and bring within doors. Soon after 
dark it begins to open, and towards midnight expands its noble 
beauty ; a disk six inches in diameter, very double, pure-white 
in centre, exterior yellow-brown, .most deliciously fragrant of 
do VO perfume. In the morning beauty and fragrance are gone.*’ 
In this country it is neither a rare plant nor a shy bloomer, but 
from the immense size to wliich it grows is only admissible in a 
garden of great extent. Its flowers may be witnessed in perfec- 
tion at daybreak, and for some little time after. The flowers, it 
is said, may be jiresorved in full beauty for a long time if the 
pistil bo removed before impregnation. 

3. C. speciosissimus.— This also, seen in the night, when in full 
blossom, is said to bo an object of almost unrivalled splendour. 

4. C. nycticallus. — A ctimber, requiring an extensive kind of 
support f ^r its thin long-jointed stems, which throw out nume- 
rous fibrous roots, whereby it adheres to a wall or trunk of a 
tree, against which it may be planted; bears in May very large 
white flowers, which open in the night and perish at the dawn. 

5. C. hexagonus.— A very common plant of the size of a large 
shrub, with stout six-ribbod stems; bears during the Rains a 
succ(‘ssion of numerous large white flowers in the night-time, 
which perish soon after day-light. 

The nahies of others fouifd in our gardens, but calling for no 
particular description, are 0. C, triangularis. — A climber; very 
common. 7. C. tetragonus; 8. C. Bonplandi; 9. C. Jamaicensis ; 
10. C. loranthoides ; 11- C. multangularis. 


Epiphyllum. 

A genus of plants with stems resembling a combination of 
irregular-edged straps or ribbons growing out; of each other in 
succession. 

1. E. Hookeri.— A plant of considerable size, requiring % large 
pot ; grows very rapidly, and is apt to let droop its long flat 
stems over the ground and look very untidy ; bears during the 
Hot and Rain seasons numerous very largo star-formed, white 
flowers, comprising very many long narrow petals. These open 
in the evening and perish the following morning. At Feroze- 
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pore I had plants which throve vigorously, and grew to a great 
and unmanageable size, but never blossomed, which is surprising, 
as the plant blossoms so freely in Bengal. 

2. E. truucatum. — This, of which we possess three varieties, 
bears in the Cold weather large gorgeous flowers flf a clear bright 
pink or rose colour, which, irnlike those of so many of the order, 
have the merit of displaying iheix beauty in the day-time. A very 
delicate and fragile plant, soon broken to pieces if not sheltered 
from the wind or any rough treatment ; thrives in a soil of silver- 
sand with the admixture of a little vegetable-mould. The largest 
specimens will not require a pot of larger size than a sugar-basin, 
which for safety’s sake it is well to insert in a larger pot filled 
cntir^y with crocks, whereon the drooping fragile stems may 
rest without fear of rotting. From its delicate habit it requii*es 
to be kept in the 6hade, but possibly a certain amount of ex- 
posure to the morning sun would be beneficial. Any small 
piece broken off and inserted in the soil \vill take root. But 
Sir J. Paxton says, “ To obtain young specimens keep a little 
damp moss round any of the \^ranches, and roots w-ill speedily 
be found at the place.” In England, as a matter of curiosity, it 
is sometimes grafted upon Pereskia. A young stem of the latter 
has its head cut off" and a small slit made. In this the flat stem 
of the Epiphyllum is inserted, and the graft tied round with ’a 
little moss. The attempts made to effect this in this country I 
have never known to prove success^l ; which is of the less con- 
sequence, as it is considered preferable to grow the plant on its 
own roots. 

3. E. alatum. — A plant similar to but of stouter habit than 
the preceding. I have not seen it in blossom. Flowers said, to 
be white. 


Rhipsalis. 

R. salicomoidest— A curious plant, with short jointed stems, 
growing successively upon each other flke small pieces of tobacco- 
pipe rmited. Flowers small, yellow, and in no way interesting. 
Dr. Voigt states that they “ never appear here.” I have, Ijow- 
ever, seen the plant in blossom in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, as well as at the Horticultural shows here. In its 
nqitive locality it is epiphytal; the growing of it in pots is 
probably the cause of its being so shy of blooming. 
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Opuntia. 

INDIAN PIG, OR PRICKLY CACTUS. 

There are several species of this genus of singular plants, 
which produce Hiheir large oval-formed, thick, Hat leaves, one 
from tho edge of the other, and are usually covered with star-like 
arrangements of sharp bristles. Most bear large golden-yellow 
flowers of metallic hue, but upon the whole are not objects 
sufficently agreeable to be allowed a place in the garden. 

Pereskia. 

1. P, Bleo — Bautudoes Cooseberry. — A large spre'^ling 
shrubby plant, with cylindrical stems covered with long needle- 
liko spines, and, unlike most plants of the or^er, bearing abun- 
dance of leaves. Flowers very pretty, resembling small single 
pink roses ; nearly always in blossom. 

2. P. aculeata. — In general appearance much resembling the 
foregoing, but a smaller plant. Ur. Voigt states that this species 
blossoms in Bombay, but not heitj, and in England very seldom. 
1 have not seen it in blossom myself, but the native dealer 
from ivhoni I obtained specimens at Hooghly assured me that 
itiblossoined in the Cold weather. Flowers described as white. 


GROSSULARlACEiE. 

Ribes. 

R. rubrum—TnE Fi^owering Eibes. — This shrub, so beautiful 
amornament in our English gardens, is only inentiomMi hereto 
intimate the improbability of its ever being brought to thrive 
in this country. 


ESCALLOKIACEiE. 

Escallonia. 

E. macrantha.— A beautiful rich-green shrub, bearing bright- 
pink fragrant flowers. This very choice plant succeeds with 
difficulty even in the elevated region of Bangalore. Thereiiis 
little probability of its living in the lower plains of India. 

2 p 
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Itea. 

I. Vir^ca.— Don says, “ When this shrub is in vigour ft is 
entirely covered with racemes of white flowers, and then makes 
a fine appearance.” Dr. Voigt mentions it in l»is Catalogue as 
at that time lately introduced. It is quite unknown in the 
Government Botanical Gardens now. 


PHiLADELPIIACEiE, 

Fhiladelphus. 

P.' coronarius— SvKiNOA— M ock OiiANaE. — This shrub, so 
common in English gardens, and well known for its fragrant 
cream-coloured blossoms, similar to those of the* Orange, may 
be found in existence occasionally in India, but only in the most 
stunted and unthriving condition. 

Doutzia. 

D. scabra. — A shrub much resembling the preceding ; bears 
its delicate white flowers in terminal racemes. “ When large 
and in full bloom,” Sir J. Paxton says, “ its beauty can harcMy 
he imagined by those who have not seen it.” A tolerably com- 
mon plant in Calcutta, where it thsives moderately well, but far 
from realises the above high estimate of it ; it is apt to throw 
up numerous suckers, which should be removed. 


BAEBINGTONIACE^ 

Barringtonia. 

1. B. speciosa.-<'-A tree notable for iljp large handsome character 
of foliage ; bears great heads of blossom, with large flowers made 
up of a numerous assemblage of long deejj-rose-coloured fila- 
ments, and which have been likened to painters’ brushes ; n%tivo 
of the Straits, and said to love the shore of the sea; hardly, if 
at all, known in our gardens here. 

, 2. B. racemosa. — A stout timber-tree of similar character to 
the preceding. Major Drury remarks, “when in flower it has a 
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most beautiful appearance from its long pendulous racemes of 
rose-coloured flowers; commonly to be met with along the 
banks of the backwaters in Travancore.” Little known, I 
believe, on this side of India. 

3. B. acutangula. — A large timber-tree. Grows,” Eoxburgh 
says, to resemble a middle-sized well-shaped oak, and bears at 
the beginning of the Eains long pendulous racemes of scarlet 
flowera” Common in most parts of India. 

Gustavia. 

G. augusta. — A small but stately tree, allied to the preceding, 
with magniticent foliage, the leaves being a foot or more long, 
of oblong form, of a fine dark glossy green. A single plant of 
it llourislios in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 


VACCINJACE^H. 

Thibaudia. 

T. setigera. — Sir J. Paxton observes, A truly magnificent and 
interesting shrub ; native of India. At its roots are immense 
thick fleshy nodosities, which coil round the trunks of trees on 
whicli the^ fix, or adhere to^some portion of rock in a surprising 
manner. *Any light soil suits it. Its small fibrous roots should 
only just be covered.” Occasionally met with in the Calcutta 
gardens. Comes into blossom in January and February with 
clusters of very rich and handsome tubular red flowers, in form 
li^je those of a Heath, an inch long; the leaves resemble those 
of the Oleander, but are smaller. 


Ci^fCnONACEJJ. 

Serissa. * 

S. foeMa. — A very pretty small shrub, about two feet high, 
with very small dark-green shining leaves ; native of China ; 
nearly always in blossom with its sparkling very double white 
flowers, of the size of a shirt-button, which, when bruised, emit a 
detestable smell. Single-flowered specimens are also to be mnt 

2 p 2, 
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I Avith, but not so common. Easily propagated by si ips or cuttings, 
or, it is said, by cuttings of the roots. t 

Psychotria. 

« 

1. P. undata. — A' shrub of moderate size, with foliage of a 
pale lurid green; bears in April and May compact heads of 
greenish-white flowers ; not an agreeable plant. 2. cyanococca. 
3. Cbontalensis. 


Coffea. 

1. C. Bengalensis.— A small shrub, exceedingly beautiful in 

the Lionth of February, when in full blossom, with its pure 
white flowers, similar to but smaller than those of the White 
Periwinkle, in suph countless profusion as to produce a most 
brilliant eflect in the border. . 

2. C. Arabica— The Coffee-plant — Aw/iw.— A much larger 
and taller-growing plant than the last ; bears flowers somewhat 
similar, but rather scantily, and is not nearly so interesting in 
an ornamental point of view. * 

Pavetta. 

A genus of plants in general appearance hardly distinguish- 
able from the Ixoras. 

1. P. Indica. — A large jungnl shrub, with large Igurel-form, 
dark glossy-green leaves, with white midrib. Its foliage is its 
principal point of beauty ; bears in February trusses of dirty- 
white rather fragrant flowers. 

2. P. tomentosa. — A large course shrub ; bears loose heads of 
white flowers of little merit otherwise than for their fragrance. 

3. P. Richardiana. — A shrub with small neat foliage; bears 
small white flpwers of not much merit. 

4. P. diversifolia. — A’ single plant of this, introduced from the 
Mauritius, has been for some years past in the Calcutta Bota- 
nical Gardens, where it seems to thrive well; remarkably 
ornamental for its large laurel-form, glossy leaves, which when 
young are beautifully marbled. 

Ixora. 

‘ A genus that comprises several of our most beautiful flower- 
ing shrubs, the splendour of which, when in the full perfection 
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of their bloom, nothiug can surpass. During the time they are 
in. bloom an occasional application of liquid manure will be 
found ’beneficial, and after they have done blooming they are 
the better for being pruned in closely. Some yield seed freely, 
from which yoting plants may be easily raised ; and all may be 
propagated more or less easily by cuttings or by layers put 
down in the Bains. 

A writer who signs himself ‘‘Alpha” says: — “All the 
varieties are easily propagated by cuttings ; but some of them, 
as salicifolia, Griffithi, and acuminata, are so wanting in the 
tendency to form bushy plants, that well -furnished specimens of 
them can hardly be obtained save by grafting them onjgood- 
sized well-bottomed plants of some better-habited variety. 
Coccinea is, judging from my own experience and observation, 
the best for grafting upon. I also graft* floribuuda, which 
although of a sufiS^ciently bushy habit, is rather delicate, and 
but a slow grower on its own roots. Acuminata throws very 
large heads of bloom; and I expect that, grafted on coccinea, it 
will form fine specimens, and bq more effective than alba.” * 

1. I. acuminata. — A shrub five or six feet in height. Dr. 
Boxburgli describes it as “a very charming shrubby species, 
native of the forests near Sylhet, where it blossoms during the 
llot season, and perfumes the air with the fragance of its 
fiowers.” And Dr Wallich adds: “The opaque, remarkably 
pale and glaucous leaves, the subsessile crowded corymbs of 
large white blossoms, with white calyces, sufficiently distinguish 
this elegant shrub from all the other species.” 

2. I. alba.— A small shrub, native of China, with handsome 
rich foliage of Lanceolate leaves, from three to six inches long ; 
generally considered a variety of 1. stricta. One of the most 
choice and beautiful plants of the whole genus ; bears its large 
full close corymbs of milk-white scentless flowers in great pro- 
fusion during the Hot apd Bain seasons, buir in highest perfec- 
tion in the months of March and October, Bears no seed, but 
may be propagated with little difficulty by layers or cutUiigs. 

•3. !-• Bandhuca, — A round bushy shrub, of moderate size, about 
the commonest of the genus ; distinguished from I. coccinea, 
which it resembles, by the leaves ending in a blunt oval form, 
and by the close way in which their heart-formed base embraces 
♦ * Tho Florist aud Tomologist,* vol. for 18C3i p. 45. 
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the stem ; bears its compact beautiful corymbs of fine scarlet 
flowers throughout the whole year, but in perfection during the 
Bains. It requires to be pruned in about November, or it is 
apt to become straggling and unmanageable. May be propa- 
gated by seed, which it bears abundantly in the X)old season, or 
by layers and cuttings, which in the Bains root with the greatest 
readiness. 

4. I, barbate.— -A shrub of very large growth, with fine rich, 
deep-green, lanceolate leaves, nearly a foot long ; bears in the 
Hot season large, lax, irregular corymbs of long-tubed white 
fragrant flowers, singular for the fringe of white hair round their 
mouths. Produces seed in the Cold season. 

5. I. brachiata. — A stout not very ornamental shrub ; bears in 
March panicles of minute white flowers. Seeds in May. 

6. 1. cogcinea.— A shrub about three or four feet in height, 
’about the commonest, and certainly about the most beautiful of 
the genus. Flowers bright scarlet, in largo, compact, handsome 
corymbs ; nearly always in blossom, but in perfec^tion during 
the Bains, when it is a truly splendid object. Nothing can be 
finer than the contrast afforded by the glowing scarlet trusses of 
bloom against the dark rich bay-green of the leaves. Yields 
seed in the Cold season. 

7. I. crocea or crocata. — A choice shrub of the English 
stoves ; bears handsome trusses of pne orango-colour§d flowers. 
Unknown in this country. 

8. I. cuneifolia, — A shrub of tree-like growth ; bears in Jlarch 
and April a profusion of compact balls of pure-white fragrant 
blossom, of the size of an Orange, which present a truly delight- 
ful appearance as they wave to and fro by the force of the wii^d. 
Bipens seed in September. 

9. I. grandiflora. — Sir J. Paxton says is only a large-flowered 
variety of I. coccinea. 

10. I. superba.— rhe proper name,, of the plant, misnamed 
I. grandiflora, in the possession of some two or three gentlemen 
in C61cutta ; native of Assam ; from not more than about a 
foot-and-a-half to three feet in height; extraordinary ‘for die 
immense size of its leaves, and when in blossom in April with 
its huge head of wliite flowers, very suggestive of a great over- 
blown Cauliflower. 

^11. I. fulgens, — ^Dr. Boxburgh observes: — “This elegant, 
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highly ornamental shrub is a native of the Moluccas, and from 
thence was introduced into the Botanical Gardens, where it 
blossoms most part of the year.” Has smooth lanceolate leaves 
from six to eight inches long, and bears corymbs of numerous 
long-tubed, prStty, large, scarlet flowers. 

12. I. hydrangesBformis,— Discovered by Mr. Griffith, at Sin- 
gapore, and described in Curtis as a noble shrub, with fine 
lanceolate leaves a foot long, producing handsome trusses of 
ricli yellow and orange-coJoured flowers, superior either to those 
of I. coccinea or I. stricta. Not to be met with anywhere about 
Calcutta that I am aware of. 

13. I. incarnata. — A. small choice shrub, native of China,^witli 
line dark-green foliage : considered, like I. alba, a variety of 
I. stricta ; nearly always in blossom with corymbs of pretty 
flesh-coloured flowers. Propagated only by iliarcliing : cuttings 
and layers do not succeed. 

14. I. 3p. ex Java. — A species so denominated in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens : a handsome shrub of moderate size ; bears 
at the beginning and end of thg Hot season a great profusion 
of largo trusses of creamy-white fragrant flowers. 

15. I. Javanica. — A small shrub, accounted one of the very 
finest of tlie genus ; but suclx as are met with in the Calcutta 
gardens are very far from meriting that higli rank. It suffers 
(luring the Cold months, lyid young plants at that period can 
with difficulty be kept alive. Distinguished by having leaves 
softer and less rigid than others of the genus ; bears during the 
Hains compact corymbs of orange-scarlet flowers, rather inclin- 
ing to an apricot colour. Sir J. Paxton remarks that this plant 
i% remarkably handsome from the younger branches being of 
a rich coral colour, the tube of the corolla an inch and a half 
long, and the limb an inch across points as regard size and 
colour not found in the plants we have here. * 

16. I. lanceolaria.— A ^irub about five or sit feet high, remark- 
able for its narrow leaves, six inches long, and one broad ; bears 
in the Hot season greenish-white flowers, and seeds «t the 
biginning of the Cold season. Dr. Wallich observes ; — “ This 
species is so distinct from all the others, as to be easily known. 
Its slender hanging branches, pallid and glaucous leaves, and 
the small corymbs of crowded flowers, contribute to render it a 
very ornamental plant in the shrubbery.” 
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17. I. longiflora. — A handsome lanceolate-leaved shrub ; bears, 
in August and September, lax corymbs of exquisitely-fragraiit 
white flowers, with exceedingly long tubes. 

18. I, opaca. — A largo shrub, compared Avith other species, of 
rather coarse appearance ; bears large corymbs of very fragrant 
white, flowers, before opening, prettily tipj)ed with red. 

19. I. parviflora. — A small tree; bears in March small dingy- 
white, somewhat fragrant flowers. Not attractive when in 
flower, and far from being so at any other time. 

29. I. Ragoosula. — A sjiecies so-called in the Agri-Horticul- 
tiiral Society’s Gardens, but whence the name is derived, or of 
whaUit is the corruption, I have in vain endeavoured to dis- 
cover. A most delightful erect sliriib, about four feet higli, 
not bushy, with smooth oblong leaves, about three-and-a-half 
inches long ; bears in constant sueco*ssion, almost throughout 
the Avhole year, small pretty corymbs of delicate rose-coloured 
flowers. Propagated easily by cuttings. 

21. I. rosea.— A shrub about five feet high, of spreading 
habit, with oval, smooth, firmr leaves, about six inches long ; 
flowers of the same colour as those of the last, but larger, and 
in larger loose corymbs. Dr. Wallich remarks : — “ This shrub 
is exceedingly elegant on account of its large round corymbs, 
which for eight months of the year are ])roduced in a constant 
succession. The colour of the flowers is a j)ule-pink,fgradually 
becoming reddish as they grow old, beautifully contrasting with 
the shining dark-green leaves, which are not unlike those of 
1. Bandhuca.” 

22. i; stricta. — A small woody shrub, three or four feet high, 
of erect growth, rather scanty both of stems and of foliage : 
leaves oval, smooth, about five or six inches long ; bears, more 
particularly in March and April, large, very compact, convex 
corymbs of flowers of a scarlet-salmon colour, the exquisite 
beauty of which nothing can excel. • Dr. Eoxburgh, however, 
remarks that “ it is by no means so gaudy as 1. coccinea and 
1. Bandhuca, which are certainly two of our most showy Indian 
shrubs.” In my opinion Bandhuca will not for a moment bear 
comparison with it. The pallid sickly hue of the foliage often 
much detracts from its beauty, and the stems of plants of any 
a^e have mostly a csnken^d, unhealthy appearance, as though 
the climate did not jaltogether suit it. 
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23. I. undulata— — A large ramous shrub, with 
li»rge^ lanceolate, wavy leaves ; beara in April corymbs of nu- ^ 
merous small white flowers, having a powerful jasmine fragrance. 

24. I. villosa. — A large shrub, with large, lanceolate, wavy 

leaves, as much as ten inches long; bears in. April large 
corymbs of white, fragrant flowers, with very long tubes and 
very small limbs. * 

25. I. floribunda. — A new and remarkably distinct species 
lately introduced into the gardens about Calcutta; a dwarf, 
bushy pot-shrub, about a foot and a half high, with small smooth, 
lanceolate leaves, hardly two inches long ; bears during the 
Hot and Itain seasons neat dense trusses of briglit-j^carlet 
flowers : extremely beautiful, particularly in A])ril, when it is 
perfectly loaded with blossom. Propagated by cuttings with 
not mucli (lilihiulty. 

To the foregoing have of late been added : amabilis, Ambo- 
inensis, aftinis, and Dixiana (see p. 598). 

Ghidcocca. 

C. racemosa—SNowBETiRY. — A small shrub, though somewhat 
graceful, of no great merit ; bears, in May and during the Hot 
season, pale-yellow, small, inconspicuous flowers in great abun- 
dance. 

» 

Peederia. 

P. fcetida.— A remarkably pretty, slender, and extensively- 
growing climber, bearing, in October, drooping festoons of small 
bell-flowers, purple varied with white, emitting a smell so 
ttbominable as to create a perfect stench in the neighbourhood 
around. 

Hamiltonia. 

1. H. azurea. — A large shrub with slender branches, apt soon 

to become straggling, decrepit, and unsightly, and needing 
therefore to be well cut in every year to keep it neat ^and in 
fbrmf bears in December great plume-like heads of very small 
but very bright and numerous lavender-coloured flowers, which 
emit for some distance around a most delightful fragrance. 
Easily propagated by cuttings. * 

2. H. suaveolens. — A large stout shrub, somewhat sioiiliy: to 
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the preceding, but with flowers whicli are nearly white, and 
^leaves of much larger character; blossoms in February with 
' deliciously-fragrant flowers, and continues for a long time a 
delightful ornament to the garden. Vastly improved by being 
well cut in after flowering. 


Leptodermis. 

L. lanceolata. — A small shrub; bears, in September, small’ 
lavender flowers of little beauty. 


Hamelia. 

1. H. patens. — A tree-shrub of dense rich-green foliage; or- 
namental for its boijndless profusion of sprays of orange-coloured 
blossoms, upon which numerous humming-birds are from morn- 
iug to night for ever hopping, and inserting their little beaks 
into each of the short pipe-like flowers to extract the nectar. 
The sprays of flowers are intermingled with bunches of pea- 
sized, blood-coloured berries, which, however, seldom ripen but 
in the Cold weather, when they turn black. No plant is more 
easily propagated either by cuttings or by seed. 

2. H. sphaerocarpa.— A shrub of lower growth, stouter stems, 
Avith larger and more showy orange-coloured blossoms, and with 
rich verdant leaves, much larger and thicker than those of the 
preceding; the name assigned is apparently a misnomer, as 
the fruits are egg- formed, and not at all spherical. This species 
drops its leaves in the Cold season, and the branches, at that 
time bare, are benefited by being cut in. 

Fentas. 

P. camea, — A small herbaceous shrub, very common, but a 
truly beautiful plant; bears, in constart lucfiession, Ixora-liko 
heads of rather small, pale-lavemlcr-coloured flowers. Easily 
propagated either by slips or by seed. 

Wendlandia. 

li Vr. paniculata.— A rather large woody shrub or small tree ; 
bears in February, in great profusion, splendid large plumes of 
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small pure-white flowers, and is then a most beautiful object 
ttt view. 

2. *W. exserta. — Dr. Eoxburgb speaks in highest praise of the 
beauty of this plant ; but I have been unable to learn of its 
existence, or indeed of any particulars concerning it, in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

Rondeletia. 

R. punicea. — A small liard-wooded shrub about three feel 
high ; one of the commonest, and at the same time one of the 
handsomest ornaments of our gardens ; bears in constant suc- 
cession, through the Hot and Bain seasons, compact motferate- 
sized trusses of beautiful orange-scarlet blossoms, somewhat like 
miniature heads of Auricula : these, as thgy decay, should be 
removed, otherwise they remain a very long time on the plant, 
giving it a dirty unsightly appearance. Propagated by layers ; 
these should ))e put down in the llains, and will take three or 
four months before ready for removal. Bears seed also, but 
rather scantily, in the Cold season, which some little care must 
be taken to secure. The best plan is to search for the btUTies 
before ripe, and tie them up in fine linen, so that on ripening, 
when they open and discharge their seed, it may not be lost. 

Rogiera. 

R. thyrsiflora. — Lately introduced ; of a genus of shrubs de- 
scribed as with oval soft-haired leaves, and bearing dense 
corymbs of small salver-shaped, rose-coloured flowers. 

« Fortlandia. 

P. grandiflora— White Horse. — Native of «himaica, where it 
is common among rocks^ Of this truly nobte and choice shrub 
plants may be sometimes seen in Calcutta among the collections 
of the curious ; throe or four are to be met with in the Calcutta 
liotanical Gardens, which continue constantly in blossom, except 
during the Cold season, from which, if not sheltered, they seem 
rather to suffer. The character of the foliage is very handsome, 
of a fine rich glossy green, contrasting well with the flowers, 
which are as much as five inches long, resemble those of the 
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white Lily, and diffuse during the night the same d».*li(;i(>us 
' fr&grance. Propagated without much dilhculty durwg theliains 
by cuttings in sand. 


Manettia. 

M. cordifolia. — A small plant, with slender climbing stems ; 
requires the support of a light trellis : grown in a ])ot, a beauti- 
ful ornament for the verandah during the Hot and llain seasons, 
when it bears in profusion its moderate-sized tubular, bright- 
scarlet flowers. Propagated by separation of the roots, which 
are of a tuberous nature ; boars in the Cold months cucumber- 
like ^ods of seed. 


Gatesbaea. 

C. spinosa— Srixous Lily-thokn. — A shrub of moderate size, 
with myrtle-sized leaves; covered with large sharp thorns, 
hardly to be called ornamental, though when in blossom, as it is 
at intervals during the Hot and Rain seasons, curious for the 
strange way in which the flowers hang from it without seeming 
to belong to it ; they are of the size and form of a large tin 
extinguisher, of a pale livid-green, with the mouth part cut into 
great notches : said to bear ‘‘ a yellow berry of the size of a 
middling plum but this I have never seen. Propa,gated by 
cuttings. 

Higginsia. 

H. Ghiesbreghtii. — A new shrub, from N. Grenada, said to bear 
yellow and red flowers. 


Stylocoryne. 

S. Weberi. — A moderate-sized shrub, with lanceolate, polished, 

leathery leaves, three-and-a-half inched* lung ; bears, in January 

and February, Ixora-like corymbs of greenish-white flowers, 

whicli emit a delightful fragrance ; thrives best under shade. 

( • 

Rhodostoma. 

R. gardenioides.— An ornamental small shrub, about two feet 
high, with neat and pleasing foliage ; bears, in March and April, 
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rxora-like trusses of tubular, inilk-wLite flowers, which wonld 
b® very handsome if all in the truss opened at the same time 
ihstead of only a few in succession. 


Gardenia. 

1. G. florida — Cape Jasmine — Gundha-rdj, — Native*of China, 
but common in the gardens of India : a most delightful shrub, 
with neat handsome glossy foliage ; leaves obovate, about an 
inch-and-a-half long ; bears in March and April large very 
double, cream -white, sweetly fragrant flowers, having much the 
appearance, though not the regularity of petals, of a^small 
Camellia ; grows to six or eight feet high, but may be kept 
to any small and convenient size by pruning. Propagated by 
cuttings. 

Two line varieties o? this charming shrub were introduced 
into Uic Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society some years 
ago by Mr. Fortune from China, and are called by his name. 

a. ilistiiiguished by its mucb larger character of foliage, the 
leaves being full three-and-a-half inches long, and by producing 
much finer flowers. 

/8. A superb variety with very large leaves and very double 
flowers, of immense size, fully four inches across. This blossoms 
somewlmt later in the seq,^on. Mr. Fortune says that in China 
it grows to ten or twelve feet in circumference. The following 
description of it has also been given : — " Flowers four inches in 
diameter, pure-white, changing to buff, not unlike a large 
double Camellia. It is one of the very finest shrubs in culti- 
i^ation, and ranks on a level with the double-white Camellia, 
which it equals in the beauty of the flowers and leaves, and 
infinitely excels in its delicious odour.” * 

2. G. lucida. — A large shrub, or rather small tree, with rich 
noble foliage, the Icavijp being of a bright shining olive-green, 
firm, oval, and about six or seven inches long ; boars at intervals 
during the Hot and Bain seasons large handsome solitary 
iragrajut white flowers, three or more inches across ; blossoms 
beautifully in a dwarf condition, in which state it may easily be 
kept by pruning. 

* ‘BotaTiioal Register for 1846,’ p, 43) extracted from ‘Journal of tlielBCorti- 
cultural Society.* 
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S. 6. radicans.— A slirnb, native of Japan; bears during the 
Hot season very fragrant wliite flowers. * 

4. 6. latifolia — Pdprd. — A small tree of noble foliage, with 
leaves some as much as fifteen inches long, and six inches wide ; 
bears large fragrant, white, nine to eleven-lobed flowers. Dr. 
Roxburgh speaks in great admiration of the beauty of this tree. 

5. G. ferox. — A stout woody shrub, about four feet high ; bears 
in May, when all but leafless, close groups of large, double, 
ill-shaped, white flowers, which soon decay and look unsightly, 
and are succeeded by fruit-pods of the size of a walnut. Though 
once in some esteem, not in any respect an ornamental plant. 

6. fl. dumetorum. — A tree of moderate size, bears in May very 
numerous small white flowers. Of no value in an ornamental 
point of view. 

7. G. Devoniensis. — Native of West Africa. In Mr. Grote’s 

garden at Alipore was a shrub of this noble plant four-and-a- 
half feet high, where it flowered in April ; described as bearing 
most beautiful flowers, very similar to those'of the White Lily, 
with a slender.tube. » 

8. G. Stanleyana. — From Sierra Leone ; described as a hand- 

some shrub, with numerous spreading boughs, and largo oval, 
wavy, bright-green leaves ; bears numerous solitary great flowers 
with tube and interior of throat purple, and pure white limb ; 
delightfully fragrant. , 

9. G. citriodora. — From Natal ; described as a shrub about 
tw^o feet high, having pointed, smooth leaves, and bearing 
numerous white flowers, having the form and perfume of those 
of the Orange. These two last species are of recent introduction. 

Oxyanthus. 

0. hirsutus. — A small busk about two feet in height ; bears in 
July white fragi’an/, flowers of a star-shaped limb, and tube six 
inches long. 

Mussaenda. 

A genus of rather large Sirubs, with dense foliage of moderatV3- 
sized, oval, deep dull-green leaves. In a decorative point of view 
there is very little difference between the species ; during the 
Ho^ and Rain seasons they are nearly always in blossom, bear- 
ing numerous corymbs of star-formed, orange-coloured flowers. 
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From the calyces of ono or two flowers in each corymb are 
(teveloped large hoary-white leaves, which, contrasting with* 
the green of the leaves, constitute principally the ornamental 
character of the plants. Propagated by cuttings or by seed, 
which they bear abundantly. 

1. M. frondosa.— Tliis, wliich has the largest flowers of any, 
being about an inch across, and orange-scarlet, is perhaps the 
most desirable one of the species. 

2. M. macrophylla.— Has flowers about half the size of the 
last, and of deeper colour. 3. M. corymbosa. — Has flowers much 
smaller still, of a pale-orange ’colour. 4. M. latifolia. 5. M. luteola. 


CAPRIFOLTACEiE. , 

Weigela. 

W. rosea. — A shrub like the Philadelphus or Mock Orange ; 
bears at the end of every little side-branch loose clusters of 
Avhito and rose-coloured flowers^ more than an inch long, and an 
iiich-and-a-half wide; much cultivated for its beauty in the 
gardens of the mandarins in China, and now a very common 
ornament in the gardens in England; introduced by Mr. Fortune 
some years ago into the Gardens of the Agri-llorticultural Society,, 
but seejned quite unsuit^d to the climate, as the plants soon 
showed symptoms of decay, and before long perished. 

Lonicera. 

• 1. L. Japonica— Japan Honeysuckle. — A very rambling 
shrub, requiring the support of a trellis or some stout posts; leaves 
oval, two inches long, dull w hitish-green ; bears at intervals, and 
nearly at all seasons, but principally in the Cefld >veather, white 
and yellow, strongly fragrant flowers ; a very common plant, met 
with in most Indian gardens. 

2 . L. Periclymenum.— A small shrub, so named in the Calcutta 
Botanvjal Gardens but in no way resembling the common Honey- 
suckle of the English gardens ; a not very thriving plant, with 
oval leaves about, an inch long, deep-green above, and hoary on 
the under-surface ; never, that I have seen, flowering here. , 

3. L. diversifolia. — A straggling, weedy-looking shrub, native 
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of tVie hills of India ; two or three plants in pots are mot with in 
^ the Calc\itta Botanioal Gardens that have not yet flowered there ; 
flowers described as being "of a pale-buff colour, and stalldess.’* 

4. L. sempervirens — Tkumpet Honeysuckle. — A very beau- 
tiful plant when in blossom with its scarlet scentfcss flowers : a 
common jornament of English*gardens ; set down by Dr. Voigt in 
his Catalogue as existing and blooming here. I have never met 
with or heard of it ; neither have I the two following, likewise 
mentioned by him : — 5. L. macrantha. — Native of Nepal. 6. L. 
Leschenaultii. — Native of the Nilgherries. 

7. L. reticulata. — Native of Yeddo, a twining plant, orna- 
mental for its foliage of small oval leaves of a deep-green colour, 
beautifully netted with cream-coloured reticulations. In Mr. 
Crete’s garden at Alipore I saw a fine specimen grown in a pot, 
which had become /|uite a small shrub. I learnt that it sheds 
its leaves during the Cold season, * 

Abelia. 

A. triflora.— ’Native of the Hiirfalayas ; a scandent shnib ; bears 
in great profusion dense ball-like heads of small white, very 
fragrant flowers. Introduced into the Botanical Gardens, but I 
know not with what success. 

Vibemum. ’ 

1. V. dilatatum. — Described by Mr. Fortune as “ a fine new 
Gueldre’s Eose and 2. V. macrocephalum, introduced by him, 
some years ago from China into the Gardens of the Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Society; both perished, seemingly unsuited to the 
climate. 


APIACEiE. 

Not a single plant of this extensive order contributes to the 
embePishment of our gardens in India. 


ABALTACEiE. 

The few plants of this Order suited for the garden are oma- 
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mental solely for their foliage, not bearing flowers worthy of 

notice. 

Panax. 

* 1. P. gjchleatium. — A small shrub witli bright dark-green 
foliage, the leaves in form resembliwg shallow sauee-ladles. 

2. P. fruticosum— A small shrub, ratl)er ornamental for its 
dense finely split foliage, a sprig of which forms a pretty addition 
to a bouquet. 

Aralia. 

A. papyrifera — Rioe-papeu Plant. — A shrub bearing resem- 
blance to the Castor-oil plant, except that the leaves have a ht^tiry- 
wliite appearance ; introduced into this country by Mr. Fortune ; 
bears in the Cold season largo mealy-looking heads of small white 
flowers. The flowors-b ips die down after flov^ering, and the pith 
they contain is the true rice-paper of the Chinese. It is in this 
that the interest of the plant consists, rather than in any orna- 
mental character it possesses. Propagated by the suckers it 
sends up for some distance aroufid, as well as by seed, which it 
produces abundantly. 


Hedera. 

H. Helix— Common Ivy. — Manages to exist as a small pot- 
plant, bul^ makes no growtii, and except for association is un- 
worthy a place in the garden. 


CORXACEiE. 

Aucuba. 

Au. Japonica. — This fine mottle-leaved shrub, .so femiliar in 
English gardens, can only with great difficulty be kept alive here. 
A specimen or two in a sifiall pot is all that I have seen of it in 
this country. 


SANTALACE^. 

Santalum. 

S. album— S andal-wood-tkee — Chundun , — A small tree, 

• 2 Q 
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natire of the junguls of India; possesses no merit sufficient to 
entitle it to a place in the garden. 


AEISTOLOCHFACE^E. 

BIRTHWORT^PELTCAN-PLOWER. 

Aristolochia. 

Several of these plants bear flowers of a most curious and 
indescribable form. I give the most interesting : — 

1. A. labiosa. — A common and very extensive large-leaved 
climber, requiring a stout trellis for its support ; boars, in the 
HoUseason, large flowers, somewhat resembling an inflated bag 
below with a helmet above, yellowish-white blotched with brown 
and purple ; emitting a most offensive smell, like that of tainted 
meat. * 

2. A. Brasiliensis. — A large climber, with largish heart-shaped 
leaves ; bears yellowish flowers. 

3. A. acuminata. — A native of Bengal ; blossoms in the Hot and 
Kain seasons ’with large, drooping, dark greenish-purple flowers. 

4. A. caudata. — A small climbing plant, about three feet high, 
with slender stems and bluntly three-lobed leaves ; bears in the 
Cold season curious liver-coloured flowers, letting hang down 
from their summit a tail or thread-like appendage two feet long ; 
commonly grown in a pot, and well -suited for its singularity for 
a place in the verandah. 


The following plants, not noticed in the foregoing pages, are 
among those which, while this work has been going through 
the press, have been announced for distribution by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society from their new garden at Alipore. The 
general character of most of these may in a great measure be 
ascertained by reference to the descriptions of the natural 
orders and genera to which they belong, given in the body of 
the book. Some are unquestionably of great beauty, and val- 
uable acquisitions to the garden ; but some, it is possible, may 
be cionsidered of little merit ; and others be found unsuited to 
the climate. ^ 

POLYPODIACE^.-Ferns. 

.Adiantum.— caudatum; fulvum and Farleyeiise, described aaa 
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splendid Maiden-hair fern : with large pendent, much divided fronds, 
growing to upwards of three feet in length. 


CTRAMINACEiE. 

Bambusa. — arthrophylla ; Balcona^ gigantea; Maxemowiczii, 


ARACEJ). 

Alocacia — Sikimensis; zobrina. 

Caladiiim.— argyrophyllum; Cannaertii; Houlettii; Leposchkinci; 
inarmoratum ; inirable ; regale ; Sohmidtzii ; striatum : ^er- 
schafFeltii. Hybrid and varieties : Angiisto Eivicre ; Barillet ; Dr. 
Bindley ; Due do Nassau ; Duo do Eatisbon ; E. G. Henderson ; 
Jules Tatzeys; Louise Porrier: Max Kroll^ Mrs. Dombrain; 
Murillo; Napoleon III.; J’rince Albert Edward; Princess Alex- 
andra; Princess of Took; Eeine Victoria. 

Dieffoul^achia.'--Bausei; Bowmanii; lineata; Woiriii 
Aglaoncma. — commutatum. 

Philodendron.— portusum ; scawienB. 


PANDANACEiE. 

Pandanns.— inormis ; Javanicus variegatus ; Lerum. 


PALMACEJI.-Palms. 

Ilyophorbo. — Verschaffeltii, described as a superb plant. 
Euterpe.— Sp. 

Oreodoxa.— acuminata. 

^reca.— disticha ; gracilis ; horrida ; Madagascariensis ; triandra. 
Seaforthia. — elogans ; sp. Andamans. 

Latania.—glaucophylla ; Borbonica, 

Corypha. — Australis ; Tabiora. 

Livistona. — Hoogendorpj ; Sinensis. 

Liouala. — spinosa. 

Sabal. — Adansoni ; minor. 

(^ammrops.— Fortunoi. . 

Ehapis. — flabelliformis ; Ground Eattan Palm. 

Plectocomia. — Assamica. 

Thrinax.— glauca; Thatch-Palm. 

Pheenix.— paludosa ; rubricaulis. 

Dcsmoncus.— major. 
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HYPOXIDACE^. 

Curculigo. — Sumatrana; and reciirvata variegata, described 
Mr. B. S. Williams as a very elegant Palm-like plant; leaves more 
than two feet long, green, with numerous bands of pure white. 

IRIDACEJE. 

Iris. — Iberica. — This plant has, I believe, much of the character 
and constitution of I. Susiana. Mr. T. Ware says of it : “ Its dwarf 
habit, gigantic flowers, great snow-white erect sepals, its equally 
large strangely-coloured petals, and its stigmas with shining black- 
purple humped bases (the latter organs resembling some monstrous 
insect), make up a flower of singular oddity, and yet of such re- 
markable beauty, that few can form any possible idea of this won- 
derful plant.” 


MARANTACEiE. 

Maranta. — atrosanguinea ; Lindonii ; virginalis. Canna. — 
Annei discolor ; Bonetti semperflorens ; Bergiana; hi col or do Java 
Bihoreli ; Caledoniensis ; Chanfini ; discolor floribunda ; elegan- 
tissima ; erecta hybrida ; expansa ; Ferrandii ; Fintelmanni ; 
maxima ; metalloidcs ; metallica ; nigricans ; Van Houttei ; vitata ; 
zebrina coccinea, and Auguste Ferrier ; Daniel Hooibrenk ; geant ; 
Marshal Vaillant; Premico do Nice. 

COMMELYNACEiE. 

Aneilema. — nudiflora. 

LILIACEJE. 

Gasteria. — (Aloe) Bowieana. 

Aspidistra. — punctata, described as a curious plant, remarkable 
for producing its flowers under the surface of the earth. 

BEGONIACEiE, 

Begonia. — Anacreon ; Caroline ; Climax ; Dazzle ; Ensign ; Gem ; 
Glitter; Hermine; Lothair; lucida; Magnet; Trojan. .* 

VIOLACEiE. 

» Corynostilis. — albiflorus : a climbing shrub. 
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MALVACEJl. 

Thespesia.— popnlnea : Umtrella Tree descriTjcd as a lofty • 
tree, bearing large yellow flowers with purple spot in centre of the 
petals ; ^ell adapted for forming shady avenues. 

VITACEJ5. 

Cissus. — argenti'a ; Bonplandi ; quadrangularis. 

MELIACE.dS. 

Amoora. — Koliituka. 

AMARANTACEiE. 

Alternanthera. — TTorbg,ccous plants, with col(#iired leaves ; amabilis ; 
discolor; paronycLoides ; spathulata. 

PlPERACEiE.— Peiters. 

Piper. — magnolifolium ; marnloratum ; Verschaffeltii. 

FABACEiE. 

Bro wnea. — A ntiguiensis. 

Adenanthora. — pavoiiiana: a tall tree bearing spikes of small 
yellow ffowers. 


ROSACEA5. 

Rosa. — Roses : A list of as many as 115 different kinds of Roses 
is given. This, while omitting several long-established and familiar 
roses of the country, comprises many of the recent and finest kinds, 
but contains likewise many which, though fine, have been superseded 
by others still finer, and find no longer a place in the Rose-grower’s 
list of the present day ; some, for instance, such as Abdel-Kadir 
and Belle de Massifs, are^f very secondary merit, and are quite dis- 
carded. 

OLEACE^. 

Osmanthus. — ilicifoliufi ; a neat shrub with Ilolly-like leaves. 

SOLANACEiE. 

Solanum. — ciliatum. 
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GESNERACEJE. 

Gesnera. — amabilis ; oitriiia rosea ; insignis ; Lindleyana ; roseq 
punctata tubiflora : also Ada ; Madame A. Lacomble ; Morgenlicht ; 
Nikefs; Octavia; Rosalie; Sceptre Corail ; Zonnenc^al. 

Acbimenes. — grandiflora; grandis; tubiflora ; Williamsii. Also 
Cherub ; * Dazzle ; Diamond ; Estella ; Excelsior ; Georgiana ; 
Leopard ; Masterpiece ; Martha ; Oberon ; Pink Perfection ; Rose 
Queen. 

Gloxinia. — Acton Green : Advancer ; Fassinux ; Fenelon ; Goethe ; 
Grand a Paris ; John Groiig ; Lamartine ; Laura ; Madame Gustavo 
Guilmot; Montfort; Schiller. 

BIGNONIACEiE. 

Bignonia.— picta; Roczliana. 

' ACANTIIACEiE, 

Meyenia. — V ogeliana. 

Sericographis. — Ghiosbrcghtiana ; squarrosa. 

Ilypoestes. — Dixiana ; purpurea. 

Libonia. — Penrhosiensis. «. 

CACTACEiE. 

Echinopsis. — ^leucotricha ; intermedia; oxygona; Ziiccariiiiana : 
produce large handsome flowers. 

CINCHONACEZ3. 

Ixora. — amabilis, which Mr. B. S. Williams describes as a 
vigorous-growing hybrid, bearing freely large terminal corymbs 
of deep salmon, orange-shaded flowers. 

ARALIACEiE. 

Aralia. — Guilfoylei. Mr. B. S. Williams says : “A very distinct 
species, with large pinnate leaves, leaflets light green, margined 
with pure white.” 
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CARDOON. 

A. 

Austrian Briar, 470. 

Birdsfoot Trefoil, 442. 


Avocado Pear, 101, 237, 

Bird’s Nest Spleen wort, 331. 

Adam’s Needle, 381. 

Adjutiint’s Hedge, 3U2. 


Birth wort, 594. - 

B. 

Blimbing, 102, 236. 

Agricultural and Horticul- ! 

Blood, 18, 185. 

tural Society, 3. | 

Baboons, 48. 

Blood Flower, 503. 

Akee, 201. 1 

Baer, 88, 9.5. 

Bones, 20. 

Alkekengi, 304. 

Bale Fruit, 218. 

BalToou Vine, 291. 

Borage, 310. 

Borecole, 135. 

Alligator l*ear, 237, 

Allspice, ,571. 

Balm of Gilead, 525. 

Bottle Brush, 570. 

Carolina, Ul. 

Balsams, 79, 100, 284, 294. 

■ Gourd, 126. 

Japan, 441. 

Bamboo, 334. 

Box, 397. 

Almond, 101, 278. 

Sacred, 424. 

China, 427. 

Indian, 279. 

Banana, 177.» 

Brazil Nut, 280. 

American Aloe, 349. 

Baobab, 199. 

Bread-and-Butter Plant, 523. 

• ^Marmalade, 254, 

Bafbadoes Gooseberry, 577. 

Bread Fruit, 187. 

Ammonia, 43. 

Pride, 450. 

• Nut, 187, 272. 

Animals, 48. 

Sweet William, 305. 

Jamaica, ! 

Annuals, 25, 281. 

Basil, 522. 

Brinjal, 97, 98, 155. 

Sowing, season for, 101, 

Bastard Ipecacuanha, 503. 

Brocoli, 137. 

282. 

Beans — 

Brussels’ Sprouts, 135. 

inod(^of, 282. 

Asparagus, 149. 

Budiling, 85. 

Transplanting, 283. 

Broad, 59, 100, 150. 

liuibous Plants, 13, 47, 326. 

Watering, 284. 

Chevaux-de-frise, 150. 

Bullock’s Dung, 17. 

Ants, 43, 59. 

Dwarf, 152. 

• Heart, 209. 

Apj)le, 245. 

Egyptian, 274. 

Bully Tree, 255. 

Elephant, 218. 

French, 100, 101, 102, 

Butterfly Plant, 374. 

Eve’s, 493. 

152. 


Xove, 166. 

Goa, 150. 

c. 

"lalay, 265. 

Lima, 153. 


Maminee, 205. 

Runner, 152. 

Cabbage, 21, 45, 93, 95, 97, 

Otaheite, 234. 

Scarlet Runner, 151. 

, 99,100,101, 102, 132. 

Rose, 265, 

Sacred, 274. 

CjtJ)bage Palm, 339. 

Star, 254. 

Water, 419. 

Cajeput Oil-Tree, 569. 

Thorn, 304. 

Bearded Ilawkweed, 322. 

►Calabash Tree, 587. 

Wood, 218. 

Bei^, 25, 107. 

Calendar, 93. 

Apricot, 242. 

Beet, 47, 59, 95, 100, 101, 143. 

Californian Poppy, 293. 

Arabian Chamomile, 319. 

Beetles, 46. 

Callimato Tree, 238. , 

Canary Creeper, x03, 282, 290. 

Arbor vita;, 389. 

Belladonna Lily, 342. 

Arnot^io, 401., 

Bell Flower, 315, 556. 

Candle Nut, 272. 

Arrowroot, 93, 97, 98, 113. 

Bell-glasses, 40, 76. 

Candy Tuft, 287. 

Artichoke, 18, 52, 93, 100, 160. 

Bencoolen Nut, 101, 272. 

Cane, S39. 

Jerusalem, 97, 98, 160. 

Bengal Sage, 158. 

Canterbury Bell, 556. 

Asparagus, 20, 95, 96, 97, 98, 

Berberry, 424. 

Cape Gooseberry, 98, 102, ‘JJB. 

99, 100, 102, 119. 

Betel-houses, 36. 

Capsicum, 153. • 

Aubergine, 155; 

Betel Nut Palm, 339. 

Capuchin’s Beard, 162. 

A u riculadlowered Ipomoea,5 10. 

Birds, 47. • 

Cardoon, 162. • 
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CARICATURE PLANT. 

Cari6iture Plant, 549. 
Carnation, 88, 101, 103, 435. 
Carpenter Insect, 44. 

Carrion Plant, 508. 

Carrot, 93, 100, 101, 168. 
Cashew Nut, 275. 

Cassava, 124. ^ 

Castor-oil Plant, 395, 
Catchdy, 296. 

Lobel’s, 296. 

Caterpillars, 45. 

Caulitlower, 20, 45, 88, 100, 

101, 102, 135. 

Celeriac, 167. 

Celery, 20, 59, 93, 99, 101, 

102, 165. 

Changeable Jtose, 411. 

Chard, 161. 

Cherimoyer, 210, 

Cherry, 244. 

Barbadoes, 205, 414. 
Brazil, 264. 

Cayenne, 264. 

Peruvian, 258. 

Chestnut — 

China, 274. 

Chinese, 273. 

Moreton Bay, 277, 449. 
Otaheite, 277. 

Spanish, 273. 

Water, 279. 

Chili, 153. 

China Aster, 316. 

Pink, 296, 434. 
Chinese Air-plant, 370. 

Kuronda, 257. 

■ Potato, 122. 

Chives, 119. 

Cinnamon, 440. 

Citron, 227. 

Fingered, 227. 

Poncire, 227. 

’ Civit-cat Fruit, 199. 

Climate, 9. 

Climbing Plants, 326. 

Clove, 435, 571. 
Clove-scented Echites, 496. ' 
Club Gourd, 129. 

' Moses, 327. 
Cockroaches, 46. 

Cockscomb, 98, 299. 
Cockscomb Cv al-Tree, 447. 
Cocoa Nut, 88, 100, 269. 
Coffee, 580. 

" Cold Season, 9, 11, 58. « 

Cole wort, 134. 

Col lard, 134. 

.^Columbine,, 101, 423. 
Compost, 21. 

Conifers, ^87. 


DURIAN. 

Conservatories, 35, 36. 
Conveyance of Plants, means 
of, 89. 

Convolvulus major, 103, 305. 

minor, 304. 

Coral Plant, 394. 

Corn Bluebottle, 322. 

Cowa, 206. 

Cowa-Mangosteen, 101, 206. 
Cowslip, 515. 

Cowslip Creeper, 504. 

: Cream Fruit, 498. , 

Cress, 93, 94, 100, 101, 102, ! 

132. I 

Crickets, 44. 

Crossing, 2. 

Crown Imperial, 377. 

Crows, 42, 47. 

Cucumber, 46, 97, 98, 100, 
126. 

I /Cucumber tree, 236. 

I Currant, 267. * 

j Custard Apple, 88, 99, 101, 

1 218. 

Cuttings, 10, 44. 

Age of wood for, 73. 
Character of plants from, 

73. 

Contrivances for striking, 

74. 

Description of, 72. 

Season for, 72, 99. 

Soil for, 76. 
in open ground, 74. 
in sand, 74. 
in sand and water, 79. 
in water, 78. 

Cypress, 389. 

Cypress Vine, Crimson, 305. 
Weeping, 390. 


D. 

Daisy, 101, 558. 

Damp, 10, 53. 
j Dandelion, 162. 

Date, 172. 

Day Lily, 379. 

Deadly Poison Plant, 497. 
Decorations, 36, 
Devil-in-a-Busb, 292, 
Devil's Bit, 316. 

• Fig, 293. 

Digging, 28, 107, 
Division, 70, 81. 

Drainage, 10, 34. 

of Pots, 68. 

Dpian, 199. 


GARDENS. 


E. 

Earth Nut, 277. 

Egg Plant, 155. 

Eglantine, 470, ^ 

Elder, 268. 

Elephant Creeper, 512. 
Elephant's Dung, 18. 

Ear, 398. 

Food, 436. 

Endive, 100, 162. 

Eve’s Apple, 493. 

Evening Primrose, 322, 567. 
Everlasting Pea, 444. 
Everlastings, 320. 
Exhibitions, 3. 
j Eyes, Propagation by, 80. 

I 

Fan Palm, 172. 

Feather Grass, 285. 

Fennel, 167. 
i Fennel Flower, 292. 

; Fern, 326, 328, 594. 

Climbing, 333. 

I Gold and Silver, 330. 

Hare's foot, 332. 

' Tree, 333. 

Fig, 21, 88, 93, 103, 183. 
Fig Marvgold, 299, 439. 
Filberts,' 273. 

Fingered Citron, 227. 

Fisii, 20. 

Flamboyant, 451. 

Flax, Scarlet, 294. 

Flos Adonis, 292. 

Flower Fence, 450. 

; Flying Foxes, 48. 

I Foliage - 

Cleansing of, 21, 66. 
Forbidden Fruit, 224, 493, 

1 Forget-me-not, 309. 

1 Fork-trowel, 40. 

I Fowl’s Dung, 18. 

I Foxglove, 556. 

Fraxinella, 430. 

French Sorrel, 142. 
Fritillary, 377. 

Frost, 12. 

Fruits, 169. 

P'ukecr’s Bottle, 126. 

*. » 

Q. 

Gamboge Thistle, 293. 
Gardener's Garters, 333. 
Gardens, 2. 

Agri-Horticultural, 3. 
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GAROKNS. 

Gartlcns, Calcutta Botanical, 
. 2; 54. 

Nursery, 6. 

Ootrujarauud, 1, 54. 
Private^ 3. ^ 

Saharunporc Botanical, 3, 
54. 

Garland Flower, 356. 

Garlic, 119. 

Gaybine, 306. 

German Aster, 100, 103} 282, 
284, 316. 

Ginger, 97, 98, 112. 

Gingko, 271, 390. 

. Glass-houses, 35. 

Globe Amaranth, 298. 

Glory Fea, 444. 

Goats, 49. 

Goat’s Dung, 18. 

Goatsfoot Convolv'ulns, 510. 
Gobbo, 140. 

Gulden Barton ia, 323. 

• Rod, 559. 

Goor, 16. 

Gooseberry, -67. 

Barbadoos, 207, 577. 
Ca]*e, 258. 

Hill, 264. 

Gootee, 83, 97, 

Grafting, 84. 

Wax, 84. 

Granadilla, 197. 

Grape Vine, 16, 18, 88, 93, 
95, 102, 103, 212. 
Grasse.^, 285, 333. 

Greek Cree|ifr, 447. 

Green Manure, 14. 

Grubs, 46. 

Guano, 19. 

Guava, 99, 101, 261. 

Apple, 262. 

Cattley’s, 262. 

Guinea, 26;J. 

Hill, 264. 

Many-fruited, 263. 

Pear, 261. 

Purple-fruited, 262. 

Red, 262. 

Strawberry, 263. 
Gueldres* Rose, 592. 

Gum Cistus, 407. 

Gum-tree, 570. 

Hand-qlasses, 76. 
Hanging-baskets, 37. 
Hawthorn, 461. 

Heartsease, 100, 286, 405. 
Heart-seed, 291. 


Heath, 426. 

Hedgehog Thistle, 574. 
Hedges, 27. 

Heliotrope, 10, 80, 88, 101, 
103, 521. 

Henbane, 304. 

Henna, 488. • 

Hill Raspberry, 249. 

I Hoeing, 28. 

Hog Plum, 101, 235. 

Holly, 490. 

Hollyhock, 291, 410. 

! Honey Locust, 456. 
Honeysuckle, 591. 

I French, 302. 

Japan, 591. 

Trumpet, 592. 

Honey wort, 309. 

Horned Poppy, 293. 
Horse-radish, 131. 
Horse-radish Tree, 130. 
Wbrticultural Societies, 3. 
Horticulture, state of, 1. 

Hot season, 9. 

Humidity, 10. 

Hyacinth, 101, 383. 

! Grape,^382. 

. Hybridizing, 2. 


I. 

' Ice Plant, 59. 

Icaco, 238. 

I Implements, 39. 

! Inarghiug, 84. 

Indian Butterfly Plant, 371. 

Corn, 111. 

Cress, 289. 

Fig, 266, 577. 

Shot, 359. 

Sorrel, 98, 200. 

Indigo, 442. 

Insects, 42, 

Iris, 350, 

Chalccdonian, 350. 
Knglisli, 351. 

Persian, 350. 

Spanish, 101, 350. 
Widow, 350. 

Iron-wood Tree, 416. 
Irrigation, 28. 

Ivy, 593. 

Ivy-leaf Geranium, 434. 

J. 


JACKAT 4 S, 48. 

Jack Fruit, 185. 

Jack Fruit Nut, 272. 
Jacobsea, 282, 321. 


Jacobsea Lily, 342. ■ 

Jamaica Wild Liquorice, *503. 

I Jamrosade, 265. 

I Japan Cedar, 389. 

Japonica, 252. 

Jasmine, 516. 

Jasmine, Arabian, 519. 

Cape, 589. 

Catalonian, 518. 

Chili, 497. 

Spanish, 494, 518. 
Tuscan, 520. 

Jerusalem Thorn, 449. 
Jonquil, 348. 

Judiis-tree, 456. 

Jujubes, 252. 

Juniper, 388. 

E. 

Kiiurree, 16. 

King of the Woods, 375. 

Kite Flower, 304. 

Knight’s Star Lily, 343. 

Knol Kohl, 93, 100, 101, 102, 
137. 

Kodalee, 39. 

Kohl-rabi, 137. 

Koorpeo, 39. 

Kumquat, 225. 

L. 

Labels, 42. 

Lady’s Slipper, 375. 

Langsat, 228. 

Lanseh, 228. 

Larkspur, 58, 202. 

Laurel, 460. 

Lavender, 523. 

Lawns, 26. 

Layering, 81, 97. 

Laying out of a garden, 22. 
Leaf-mould, 15. 

Leek, 100, 118, 

Lemon, 226. 

• Burton’s 227. 

Lemon Ningpo, 227. 

Water, 197. 

Lemon Grass, 334. 
Lemon-scented Verbena, 526. 

I Leopard Flowosi^ 351. • 

Lettuce, 43, 59, 93, 94, 97 
100, 101, 102, 104. 

Le ttaice-tree, 437. ^ 

Lichee, 83, 94, 95, 101, ifc 

202 . 

Lilac, 499. 

Lily, 378. 

African, 380. • 
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LILY. 

Lily, tlelladonna, 342. 

Day, 379. 

Guernsey, 344. 

Jacobaea, 342. 

Knight’s Star, 343. 

Pig, 337. 

Swamp, 342. v 
Traveller’s Midnight, 305. 
Lime, 42. 

Superphosphate of, 20. 
Limes, 225. 

Liquid manures, 20. 

Logwood, 449. 

LongaQy 203. 

Loquat, 93, 94, 247. 

Lord Anson’s Pea, 302. 
Lote-Bush, 27^. 

Love-in-a-mist, 402. 
Love-lies-bleeding, 298. 
Lumbang Nut, 272. 

Lupins, 59, 284, 300, 441. 
Lutqua, 204. 

M. 

Madagascar P£riwi:7kle, 
494. 

Mahogany, 428. 

Maize, 97, 111. 

Malabar Nightshade, 145. 
Malees, 4. 

Mammee Apple, 205. 
Maminee-Saputu, 254. 

Mandioc, 124. 

Mango, 84, 88, 94, 95, 97, 
102, 169, 229. 

Varieties of; — 

Alphouso, 230. 
Arbuthnot, 231. 

Arracan, 231. 

August, 231. 

Bangalore, 232. 

Bombay, 231. 

China, 230. 

Davies, 231. 

De Cruze’s Favourite, 
231. 

Goa, 231. 

Lucknow, 231. 

^ Madame, 231. 

Madras, 231. 

* Malda, 23C 
Moorshjedabad, 231. 
y . Peter, 230. 

Singapore, 230. 

Tarse, 231. 

Mangosteen, 206. 

•Manilla Nutf 277. 

Manures — 

Animak, 17, 


OCHRO. 

Manures, Green, 14. 

Liquid, 20. 

Mineral, 20. 

Stable, 17. 

Vegetable, 14. 

Majoram, 159. 

Marvel of Peril, 438. 

Sweet-scented, 438. 
Marygold, 321. 

African, 319. 

French, 103, 319. 

Mask Flower, 313. 

Matee, 490. 

Melon, 18, 46, 79, 95, 96, 189. 
Melon-shaped Cactus, 573. 
Midnapore Creeper, 511. 
Mignonette, 103, 284, 288. 
Miilefoil, 561. 

Mint, 102, 158. 

Mock Orange, 578. 

M »nkev Bread, 199. 

: Flower, 314. 

Jack, 188. 

Monkey’s Puzzle, 388. 

Moon Flower, 305. 

' Morel, 110. 

I Mountain Ebony, 455. 

Moving Plant, 445! 

! Mowing-machine. 40. 
Jilulbcrry, 85, 182. 

Indian, 183. 

Mullein, 313. 

Mtfshroom, 108. 

Mussel -shell Creeper, 445. 

' Mustard, 93, 94, 100, ,101, 
102, 138. 

Myrtle, 78, 571. 

Mysore Raspberry, 249. 


N. 

Nasererry, 255. 
Nasturtium, 282, 289. 
Nectarine, 242. 

Necseberry, 255. 

; NeHnee, 39. 
i Nets, 40, 48. 

I Wicker Tree, 27. 
Night-blowing Cereus, 574. • 
Night-soil, 18. 

Nipple Cactu.s, 573. 

Norfolk Island Pine, 388. 
Nurserymen, 6. 

Nuts, 269. 

Nux Vomica, 48. 


o. 

OciiRO, 97, 98, 140. 


PIMENTO. 

Oil-cake, 16. • 

Okra, 140. , 

Old Maid, 494. 

Oleander, 496. 

Oleaster, 1 82. ^ 

Olive, 258. 

Onion, 52, 95, 96, 99, 100, 

102, 117. 

Orange, 81, 87, 98, 99, 219. 
Otaheitc, 2,25. 

Seville, 219. 

Sylhet, 219. 

! Orchids, 37, 67, 94, 326, 360. 
Otaheite Cashew, 265. 

Gooseberry, 188. 

j Oyster Plaiit, 163. 

P. 

Pacony, 423. 

Pak-o, 271. 

Palms, 338, 595. 
j Palma Christi, 395. 

Palmyra Tree, 172. 

Pampas Grass, 334. 

Pansy, 103, 286, 405. 

Papaw, 194. 

Paraguay Tea, 490. 

Parrots, 48. 

Parrot’s Beak, 444. 

Parsley, 95, 167. 
j Parsnip, 167. 

' Passion-flower, 401. 

I Paths, 22, 25. 

Peach, 16, 84, 85. 88, 93, 94, 
95, 98, 9^ 100, 102, 

103, 239. 

Double Chinese, 460. 
Pear, 247. 

Peas, 48, 93, 94, 100, 101, 
102, 145. 

Peat, 13. 

Pelican Flower, 594. ' 

Pepper — 

Bell, 153. 

Bird, 153. 

I Cayenne, 153, 

i Goat, 153. 

Peppermint, 158. 

Periwinkle, 494. 

Perennial Phlox, 512. 

Persian Wheel, 32. 

Peruvian Daffodil, 347. 
Phaora, 39. 

Pheasant’s Eye, 292. 

Physic Nut, 394. 

Picotee, 435. 

Pigeon's Dung, 18. 

Pig’s Dung, 18. 

Pimento, 560. 
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PINE APPLE. 


POSES. 


Pine^Apple, 94, 97, 98, 99, 173. 

Striped Leaf, 340. 

Pink, lol, 103. 

Pistachio Nut, 275. 

Pitcher Plant, 397. . 

Plants in, 95, •^177. 

Arrakan, 181. 

Csivendish, 181. 

Planting, 25, 69. 

Plants — 

Bulbous, 13, 326. 
Cliiiibiug, 37, 326. 
Conveyance of, 89. 
Division of, 71, 81. 
Dormant, 10. 

Fragrant flo^^ered, 327. 

■ leaved, 326. 
Imported, 12. 

Plants of ornamental foliage, 


327. 

Situation for, 25. 

Suited for pots, 326. 
Suspended, 37. 

Veraml.ih, 326. 

Plum, 93, 94, 95, 98, 99, 101, 


102, 243. 

Bokhara, 244, 

Cocoa, 238. 

Date, 2oi). 

Long, 252. 

Natal, 257. 

Pu need la, 196. 

Bound, 252. 

Pules, 36. 

Pomegranate, 90, 259. 
Double-flowered, 570. 
. dwarf, 571. 
Pompelnose, 223, 
Pompolcon, 223. 

Poppy, 284, 293. 
Californian, 293. 
French, 293. 
Poflcupines, 49. 

Portugal Laurel, 460. 
Potato, 101, 154. 

Chinese, 122. 

Swe'et, 97, 157, 511. 
Pot-culture, 61. 


Pots, 38, 42, 61. 

Plants for, 326. 
Potting — 

Operation of, 63. 
Season for, 62. 
•soil foi» 64. 
Prickly Cactus, 577. 
Prickly Pear, 266. 
Primrose, 514. 
Primrose Creeper, 504. 
Primrose Willow, 567. 
Prince’s Feather, 288. 


Pruning, 88. 

i Pudding-pipe Tree, 451. 
Pumelo, 101, 223. 

Amoy, 224. 

Canton, 224. 

Pumpkitt, 126. 

Puneedlu, 196. • 

Q. 

Quaking Grass, 285. 

Queen of the Orchids, 371. 
Quince, 244. 

Bengal, 218. 

R. 

RAimri's, 48. 

j Ka dish, 93, 100, 101, 102, 139. 

' Bain Season, 9. 

' Rake, 39. 
liainboutan, 204. 

Raspberry, 249, 

• Hill, 249. 

Mauritius, 249. 

Mysore, 249. 

Ratan, 339. 

Rats, 48, 

i Rattle wort, 301. 

I lied Bean- Wee, 447. 

I Red Gourd, 129. 

I Red Head, 503. 

; Rhubarb, 141. 

I Ribbon Grass, 333. 

I Rice-paper Plant, 593. 

Ring Pots, 38, 407. 

I Rod^et Larkspur, 292. 

; Ronsa Grass, 334. 

; Roots — 

i Laying bare of, 102, 215. 

I Pruning of, 88. 

; Rose, 21, 49, 79, 90, 326, 460. 
Roses — 

Budding of, 99, 464. 
Cuttings of, 102, 463. 
Grafting, 465. 
Importation of, 462. 
Layering, 463. 

Manuring, 94, 467. 

Pillar Roses, 468. ^ 

Propagation of, 85, 95. 
Pruning, 100. 

Situation and soil for, 465. 
Standards, 465. 

Groups, 467. 

Banksian Roses^ 471. 
Bourbon Boses, 475. 

China Boses, 99, 477. 
Dainask Boses, 469. 
Dainask Perpetual Boses, 
472. 

Doon, 484. ^ 


SEEDS.' 

Roses, Fortune’s Yellow, *471. 
Frenoh Roses, 465. • 
Climbing Roses, 484. 
ILlhridBmrbon Boses, Aid ^ 
Hybrid China Boses, 470. 
Hybrid Perpetual Boses, 
472^ 

Hybrid Procence Boses, 
470. 

Musk Boses, 483. 

Noisette Boses, 481. 
Provence Boses, 469. 
Bcotch Boses, 470. 

Sweet Briar, 470. 
Ten-scented Boses, 478. 
lea - scented Noisette 
Boses, 4JR. 

Rose-bay, 496. 

Rose, changeable, 411. 

^iose of Heaven, 296. 

[osellc, 102, 200. 

Uie, 430. 

s. 

Safflower, 322. 

Saflron, 352. 

Sage, 95, 159. 

Bengal, 158. 

Jerusalem, 525. 

Wild, 528. 

St. John’s Wort, 417. 

Salsify, 90, 100, 162. 

I Salt, 20, 224. 

Saud, 13. 

Sandal Wood, 593. 

Sandwich Islami Tee Plant, 385. 
I Sapota, 84, 255. 

I Siipotilla, 255. ' 

I Savanna Flower, 497. 

I Scabious, 101, 316, 557. 
j Scandent Shrubs, 326. 

! Schools for Malees, 5. 

I Scurzouera, 163. 

Scotch Kale, 135. 

Screw Pine, 337. 

Screw Tree, 408. 

Scythe, 40. 

Sea Daffodil, 347. 

Sea Kale, 139. 

I Sea-side Grape, 237. 

Sea-side Potato, 510. 

I Seasons, 9. 

Seeds, 11, 50. 

Acclinmted, 50. 
•American, 57. 

Annuals of, 51. 

Cape of Good Hope, 57. 
Dormant, 59. . • ^ 

English, 57. 

Failure of. 
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SEEDS. 

SeediT, Gathering of, 51. 1 

Government Gardens, 
from, 54. 

Imported, 55, 57. 

Packing of, 55, 58. 

Shrubs, of, 51. 

Soaking of, 5$. 

Sowing of, 11, 59, 108. 
Storing of, 53. 

Vegetables, of, 52. 

Vitality of, 53. 

Seetee, 17. 

Sensitive Plant, 457. 

Shaddock, 224. 

Shades, 41. 

Shallot, 119. 

Shoe Plant, #12. 

Shovel, 39. 

Siriss, 458. 

Slips, 72. 

Snail Flower, 447. 

Snake Gourd, 1 29. 

Snapdragon, 313, 553. 
Suowberry, 585. 

Snowdrop, 342. 

Snowflake, 342. 

Soapsuds, 21, 65. 

Soapwort, Calabrian, 296. 
Soil?, 13. 

Soot, 42. 

Soursop, 209. 

Southernwood, 563. 

Sow Bread, 515. 

Spade, 39. 

Spanish Arbour Vine, 510. 

Bayonet, 382. 

Broom, 441. 

Nectarine, 238. 
Sparrows, 47, 5.9. 

Spearmint, 158. 

Speckboom, 436. 

. Spiderwort, 376. 

Spikenard, 557. 

Spinach, 93, 100, 143. 

Spina Christi, 457. 

Spinous Lily Thorn, 588. 
Sprouting Broccoli, 137. 
Squash, 46, 93, 95, 100, 102, 
128. 

Squirrels, 48. 

Stable Manure, 17. 

Slar of Bethlet'sm, 382. 
Stock, 286. 

Virginia, 297. 

‘ Yellow, 287. 

Strawberry, 93, 90, 100, lOlj 
250. 

^ oTree, 427. 

Subaltern’s ’Butter, 237. 
Sunflower, <98, 318. 


,UM»RELLA-TRF.E. 

Swallow-Vort, 503. 

Swan River Daisy, 317. 
Sweet Alison, 287. 

Babool, 458. 

Bay, 440. 

• Briar, 470. 

I Calabash, 197. 

i Liino, 226. 

I Pea, 25, 301. 

I Potato, 511. 

I Sop, 209. 

i Sultan, 322. 

i William, 101, 435. 

; Sword Flag, 351. 
j Syringa, 578. 

; Syringe, 40. 

■ Syspara Creeper, 555. 


■ Tallies, 41. 

Tamarind, 239. 
lamarisk, 405. 

‘ Tangier Pea, 302. 

; Tank .soil, 14, 74. 

I Tapioca, 93, 124. 

• Tassel Flower, 321. 

, Tea Plant, 416. 

' Tein|>erature, 9, 12. 

I Thieves, 49. 

■ Thrift, 514. 

. Thyme, 95, 159. 

I Tiger Flower, 351. 

I Toad-flax, 313. 

' Toad Plant, 508. 
i Toads, 47. 
i Tobacco, 303. 

! Tomato, 99, 100, 166. 
j Tomi-toini, 197. 

; Torch-Thistle, 574. 

Tous les Mois, 115. 
Transplanting, 70. 

Trowel, 40. ' 

; Traveller’s Tree, 353, 

; Trellis, 37. 

I Trident, 40. 
j Truffle, no. 

! Trumpet Honeysuckle, 592. 

. Tube Rose, 380. 

I * Creejung, 504. 

Tulip, 377. 

Turf, charred, 16. 
Turk’s-cap Cactus, 573. 
Turmeric, 98, 113, 354. 
wild, 355. 

Tuimip, 100, 101, 138. 

, Turnip-rooted Cabbage, 137. 
I Turnip-rooted Celery, 167. 

u. 

I Um.urella-Trke, 597. 


Underground Kidney Beau, 
277. ^ , 

Utensils, 39. 

V. 

Valeria*:!, 316.*^ 

Vanille, 115. 

Vegetable Mould, 15. 
Vegetables, culinary, 107. 
Venus’ Looking-glass, 315. 
Verandah, plants for, !i2G. 
Vermin, 42, 59. 

Vh.let, 101, 405. 

Viper’s Bugloss, 309. 
Virginian Stock, 287. 

Voa Vanga, 268. 

*w. 

Wallflower, 407. 

Walnut, 274. 

, Indian, 272. 

Warn pee, 101, 217. 

I Wardian cases, 89. 

I Water Bag, 30. 

I Water-Bean, 419. 

Caltrops, 279. 
Water-Cress, 130. 

Melon, 94, 194. 

- — scoop, 33, 

Watering, 0. 

of lotted plants, 65. 
Watering-pot, 40, 05. 

Wax Plant, 505. 

Weeds, 49, 

Weeping Cypre.ss, 390. 
Weejung Willow^ 391. 
Weevils, 54. 

Wells, 30, 32, 33. 

West Coast Creeper, 504. 
White Ants, 41. 

White Gourd, 126. 

White Horse, 587. 

Wild Liquorice, 448. 

Wild Olive, 182. 

Winds, 12. 

Wood Ashes, 16. 

Woondee Fruit, 206. 

Worms, 46. 

Y. 

Yams, 96, 102, 121. 

Malacca, 122. 

New Zealand, 122. 
Yellow Sultan, 322. 

Yellow Water-bean, 419. ' 
Yew, 390. 

z. 

Zebra-Plant, 358. 

Zedoary — 

Long, 354. 

Red, 355. 
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ABELIA. 

A. 

Abelia, 592. 
triflora, 592, 

Abclmoschus — 

osculentus, 140. 

Abroina, 408 
august, a, 408. 

Abronia, 29S. 
areiKii'ia, 298. 
unibcllata, 298. 

Abril s, 448. 

procat rins, 326, 448. 

Abutilon, 413. 

pK'dfordianiiin, 3^413. 
marmoratum, 413r 
striatum, 4i;L 
Thompsoni, 413, 

Acacia, 327, 458. 

Catechu, 458. 
cornigera, 458. 
decurren.s, 459. 
Karnesiana, 458. 
liaustoni, 459. 
niodeslA, 27, 458. 
spociosa, 458, 

Acalypha, 285, 394. 
deiisiflora, 394, &c. 

Acanthace/E, 312, 541. 

Acanthus, 547. 
ilicifolius, 547. 

Aihillea, 561. 

Millefolium, 561. 
nobilis, 561. 

Achiinenes, 69, 197, 326, 533. 
carminata, 535. 
grandiflora, 535. 
longiflora, 535. 

Parsoni, 535. 
rosea, 535. 
violacea, 535. 
vivicans, 535. 

Afiiras— - * 

Sapota, 255. 

Achyranthcs, 438. 
alopecuroidcs, 438. 

Acroglinium, 320. 
roseum, 281, 320. 

ACBOOMS, 327. 


AKEBIA. 

Actiniopteris, 332. 

dabellata, 332. 

Adansouia — 

I digitata, 199. 

I Adhatcxia, 549. 

I cydouiaifolia, 549. 
j Adiantum, 331. 

I caudatum, 594. 

i lunu latum, 331. 

i Adonis, 292. 

I t autumnalis, 292, * 

■ Ailchmea, 340. 

I discolor, 340. 

i fulgens, 340. 

; ;Kgle— 

I Marmelos, 218. 

Aerides, 3eil, 373, 
alRne, 373. 

Kieldingii, 373, 
Lindleyanum, 373. 

Lobbii, 373. 
odoratum, 373. 
quinque vulnerum, 373, 
&c. 

.4:rfia, 438. 

sanguinolenta, 438. 
i4]schynant.hus, 326, 537, 
grandiflorus, 537. 
Roxburghii, 537. 
zebriua, 537. 
sp., 637. 

. .4'schynomene— 

I Sesban, 27. 
i Agapanthus, 380. 
j umbellatus, 380. 

; AGARICACEiB, 108. 

1 Agaricus, 108. 

Agathosma, 430. ^ 

llgati, 443. 

grandiflora, 443. 

Agave, 349. 

Americana, 27. 
variegata, 349. 
Ageratum, 316. 

Mexicanum, 281, 316. 
Aglaia, 429. 

odorata, 327, 429.^ 

. Akebia, 397. 

I » quioata, 326, 397. 


ALTHEA. 

! Aleurites — triloba, 272. 

! Aliamauda, 94, 326, 490. 
cathartica, 491, 
neriifolia, 491. 

Schottii, 491. 
sp. from 491. 
sp. from Kew, 491. 

I violacea, 491. 

, Allium, 382. 

Ascalonicum, 119. 

Ccpa, 117. 
fragrans, 382. 

Porrum, 118. 
sativum, 119, 
SchiEnoprasum, 119. 
Alocacia, 335. 

Lowei, 335. 
metallica, 335. 

Veitchii, 335. 

! zebrina, 335. 

Aloe, 381, • 

Abysinnica, 38U 
attenuata, 381. 

Indica, 381. 

, intermedia, 381, 

nigricans, 381, 
saponaria, 381. 

Alonsoa, 313. 

incisifolia, 313. 
i Aloysia, 72, 526. 
j citriodora, 101, 103, 326, 

1 526. 

Alpinia, 95, 356. 

Allughas, 356. 
calcarata, 357, 
Malaccensis, 357. 

Mutica, 357. 
nutans, 356. 
punicea, 357. 

Alsophila, 333. 

Alstonia, 49Cy^ 
nereifolia, 496. 
Alstrdmeria, 348. 

, psittacina, 348. 
Altcrnanthera, 438. « 

amabilis, 438. 
paronychyoides, 438. 
Althtea, 291, 4lt). 
rosea, 291, ^0. 
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AMAR'ANTACE^. AKTAROTRYS. 


AilklkkSTXCEJE, 142, 29S, 
438. 

Amaranthus, 98, 298. 
caudal us, 281, 298. 
Gangeticus, 143. 
hypochondriacus, 281, 
298. 

oleraceus, 142. 
salicifolius, 209. 
tricolor, 281, 298, 
Amaryludace.®, 341. 
Amaryllis, 342. 

Belladonna, 343. 
JiKjephinae, 342. 
Amherstia, 45.3. 

nobilis, 453. 

Amorpha, 44JJ> 
fruticosa, 44.3. 
Ampliilophium, 540. 

Mutisii, 540. 

Amygdalus, 460. 
communis, 278. 

Persicaf 239. 
var. litfvis, 242. 
vaf. fl. pi., 460. 
Axacardtace^*:, 229, 275. 
Anacardium — 

occidontale, 275. 
Ana*ct<)chilus, 375. 
Dawsonianus, 375. 
Ordianus, 37.5. 
setaceus, 375. 

Ananassa, 340. 

.saliva, 173. 
slrwlifolia, 174, 340. 
Andropogon, 334. 

Martini, 326, 334. 
Schojuanthus, 3.34. 
Anemone, 101, 422. 
coronaria, 422. 

Japonica, 422. 

Angelonia, 553. 

grandi flora, 5.53. 
Angrascum, 362, .373. 

superbnm, 373. 

Aniseia, 509. 

media, .326, 509. 
Anisochilus, 523. 

carnosus, 523. 

Anona — 

Cherimolia, 210. 
a muricata, ^09. 
reticulata, 209. 
squamosa, 208. 
Monack>f’, 208, 421. , 

Aiilhericum, 384. 

vespertinum, 384. 
Anthurium, 377. 

* * cordifolium, 377. 
leucone^^rum, 377, &c. 


Antigonon, 437. 
leptopus, 437. 

Antirrhinum, 101, 31.3, 553. 
majus, 313, 553. 

Aphelandra, 96, 548. 
cristata, 548. 
fulgcns, .548. 
tctragona, .548. 

Aviacea^ 165, 324, 592, 

Apiutn — 

gravcolens, 165. 

var. Rapaceum, 167. 

Apluda, 3.34. 

1 aristata, 3.34. 

I Ai*ocynacEvE, 256, 490. 
j Aql’ifoijace.k, 490. 

I Aquilegia, 423. 

; vulgaris, 423. 

I Arace.k, 111, 595 
i Arachis — 

I hy[»og.Ta, 277. 

! Aralia, 593. ' 

{ Guilfoylei, 598. 

I papyri fera, 593, 

ARAMACEiS-:, 592. 

* Araucaria, 326, 387. 

Bidwelli, 388. 

Cookii, 388. ” 

Cunninghamii, 388. 
exccd.sa, 38.'<. 

I imbricata, 388. 

I Arbutu-s, 427. 
j Ardisia, 515. 

creuulat.o, 51.5, 
))aoiculata, 516. ^ 

solanacea, 515. 
umbel lata, 516. 

: Arduina bispinosa, 257. 

I Areca, 3.38. 
i Catechu, 3.39. 

j oleracea, 338. 

Arenga, 339. 

I saccharifcra, 339. 

I Argemoue, 293. 
j Mexicama, 293. 

I Argyreia, 511. 

argentea, 511. 
cuneata, 512. 
nervosa, 512. 
splendens, .326, 511, 

Aristolochla, 326, 594. 
acnminata, 594. 
Brasiliensi.s, 594. 
caudata, 594. 
labiosa, 594. 

ARISTOIXKJIlIACEiE, 594. 

Armeria, 514. 

c^halotes, 514. 

Artabotrys, 421. 

odoratissimus, 326, 42 If 


I Artemisia, 563. 

Abrotanum, 326,*563.^ 
lactifolia, 326, 563. 
odoratissima, 563. 
Arthrostc^ma, 5<J3. 

I lincatum, 568. 

AUTOCAUrACEA:!, 185, 272, 
Artocarpus — 

incisus, 187, 272. 
integrifolius, 18.5, 272. 
Lacoocha, 188. 

Arum, 103, 3.34. 

Dracuiiciilus, 335. 
pictum, 94, 326, 334. 
Arundina, 368. 

I bambusi folia, 368. 

i Aruudo, .333. 
j Dotiax, 3.33. 

j versicolor, 333. 

i Asclcpias, 4.5, 503. 

arborescens, 503. 
(!iirassavica, 503. 
Moxioaua, 50.3. 

; Ascleptadaceas, 502. 

; Asparagus, 326, 384. 
a^u’osus, 384. 
aScndens, 38.5. 
ofKcinalis, 119. 

) racom osiis, 121, 326, 385. 

! Aspidistr.a, 596. 

punctata, 506. 

; Aspuiium, 332. 

proliferum, .332. 
sfiualens, 332. 

Aspleiiium, 331. 

Nidus, 331, * 

I Aster, 5.58. 

aunmi!!!, 5.58. 

Clunensis, 281. 

.sp. 5.58. 

Asteracea’,, 160, 316, 558. 
A.stra])a'a, 73, 409. 

Wallichii, 409. 

A.systa.sia, 546. 

Coromandel iana, 546. 
formosa, 326, 546. 
Aucuba, 59.3. 

.Japonica, 503. 
Aurantiaceao, 217, 427. 
Averrhoa — 

Bilimbi, 2.36. 

Carambola, 235. 

I Azalea, 427. 


Babiana, 351. 
Balsaminace/E^^ 294. 
Bambusa, 334. 

aurco-varicgata, 334. 
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«AMBUSA. 

Rambusji, nana, 334. 

Ranksia, 440. 

Blfnisteria, 415. 
argnntea, 415. 
laurifolia, 326, 415. 

Barleria, 7,f, 546. * 
buxifolia, 546. 
ciliata, 546. 
cforulea, 547. 
cristata, 546. 

(lichotoma, 546. 

(Rbsoni, 540. 
liirsuta, 547. 
lu])ulina, 546. 

Prionitis, 547. 
rosGa, 547. 

sp. from Mauritius, 547. 

Barosma, 430. 

Barringtonin, 578. 
{uuitaiigula, 579. 
vjictMiiosa, 578. 
speciosa, 578. 

Barrington i.\cKA!:, 578. 

Bartonia, 323. 
aurea, 323, 

Basel la — 

alba, 145. ^ ' 

corcii folia, 145, 

Basiollacio.ic, 145. 

Batatas, 511. 

CMlulis, 157, 511. 
paniculata, 326, 511. 

Bauhinia, 73, 326, 455. 
acuminata, 455. 
aurantiaca, 455. 
oandid#, 456. 
cnrymbnsa, 456. 
•liphylla, 456. 
purpurea, 456. 
raocino.sa, 280. 
retusa, 455. 
Kicharcliana, 455. 
tomentosa, 455. 
friandra, 456. 
variegata, 456. 

Beaumontia, 495. 

grand iflora, 326, 495.* 

Begonia, 69, 85, 326, 398. 
argyrostigtna, 399. 
fuchsioides, 400. 
humilis, 400. 
hydrocotylifolia, 399. 
longipila, 400. 
^falaUthrica, 400. 
raanicata, 399. 
nitida, 400. 
platauifolia, 400. 
roniformis, 400. 

Kex, 401.#* 
rubrovenia, 401. 

Bjcooniaoba3, 398, 596. 


iniASSAVOIiA. 

Beilis, 558. 

pereniiis, 558. 

Beloperone, 549. 
nervosa, 549. 
oblongata, 549. 
verrucosa, 549. 

Bklvisi ACfc:A3, ^67. 

Benincasa- 

cerifera, 126. 

Berreridace/E, 424. 

Berberis, 424. 
aristata, 424. 

Asiatica, 424. 
Fortuniana, 424. 
Leschenaulti, 425. 

Bertholletia — 
cxcelsa, 280. 

Beta — 

vulgaris, 143. 

Bignonia, 94, 326, 538. 
amcena, 539. 

0 Ohambcrlaynci, 538. 
Chirere, 539. 
crucigera, 538. 
cquinoctialis, 538. 
gracilis, 538. 
grandiflora, 36. 
incartata, 539. 
picta, 539. 
<luadrilocnlaris, 539. 
Rozleana, 539. 
undttlata, 539. 
venusta,'25, 539. 

Bignoniace.e, 538. 

Bilibergia, 38, 340. 

• bicolor, 340. 
melanantha, 340. 
pyramidal is, 340. 
tricolor, 340. 
vittata, 340. 

:jonata, 340. 

Bixa, 401. 

1 Orellana, 401. 

Bletia, 326, 362, 368. 

byacinthina, 368. 
verecunda, 368. 

Blighia — 

sapida, 201 . 

Boragisace.®, 309. 

©orago, 310. 

officinalis, 310, 

Borassus — 

flabelliformis, 172. 

Boronia, 430. 

Boucerosia, 508. 
crenulata, 508. 
umbellata, 508. 

Brochycome, 317. 

iWidifolia, 281, 317. 

Bi^savola, 368. 
glauca, 368. 


CALADnJM. 

Brassavola, cucullaia, 3§8. 
Brassica — 

oleracea, 132. 

Rapa, 138. 

Brarsicace®, 130, 286, 407. 
Briza, 285. 

graciliiv, 285. 
maxima, 285. 
Brombliacea], 173, 340. 
Bromheadia, 373. 

palustris, 373. 

Brosimum — 

Alicastrum, 272. 
Broughtonia, 367. 

sanguinea, 367. 

Browallia, 103, 312. 

data, 281 ,.t« 12 . 

Brownea, 453. 

Antiguiensis, 453. 

Ariza, 453. 
cocci nea, 453. 
grandiceps, 453. 
Brunsfelsia, 551. ai. 

Americana, -551. 

Cubensis, 552. 
erecia, 552. 
montana, 551. 
uudulata, 551. 
Bryophyllum, 406. 

calicinuin, 406. 
Buchanania — 
latifolia, 276. 

Buddlea, 96, 555. 
globosa, 556. 

Lindleyana, 555. 
Madagascarensis, 556. 
Necmda, 556. 
paniculata, 556. 
Bugainvillea, 437. 
glabra, 437. 
speciosa, 437 ^ 
spectabilis, 326, 437. 

■ Buxus, 397. 

Chinensis, 397. 
scinpervirens, 397. 
Byttneriacea:, 289, 408. 

c. 

Cacalia, 321, 504. 
carnosa, 564. 
coccinea. 281, 321. 
hieraccoiocs, 564, 
Cactace.e, 266, 572. 
Caj|alpinia, 451. 

coriaria, 327, 451. 
Gralmmi, 451. 
paniculata, 451. « 

sepiaria, 27. 
CISALPINE®, 449. 

Caladium, 94, 103, 326, 335, 
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caLadium. 

Calad^um, amabile, 336. 
argyrites, 336. 

Belieymei, 336. 

Chantini, 337. 

Wightii, 337. 

Calamus, 339. 

Calandrinia, 297.,^ 
iimbellata, 207. 
Calanthe, 374. 
masuca, 374. 
vestita, 374. 

Calathea, 358. 
bicolor, 359. 
zebrina, 358. 

Calceolaria, 78, 313, 553. 

piunata, 313. 

Calemlula, 32^. 
oilicinalis, 321. 
pluvialis, 281. 

Calliandra, 459. 
brevipes, 459. 
haematocephala, 459. 
longipes, 459. 
Portoricen.sis, 459. 
Callicarpa, 531. 
cana, 531. 
lanceolaria, 531. 
purpurea, 531. 
Callichroa, 319. 

platyglossa, 319. 
Calliopsis, 281, 317. 

filiiblia, var. Burridgi, 
318. 

tinctoria, 317. 

Callirhoe, 291. 

digitata, 281, 291. 
CallistemoD, 326, 570. 
linearis, 570. 
salignu.s, 570. 
Callistephus, 316. 

hortensis, 316. 
Calodendron, 430. 
Calonyction, 98, 305. 
grandidorum, 305. 
muricatum, 305. 
Calophyllum, 417. 

Inophyllum, 417. 
Calotropis, 502. 

gigantea, 502. 

<r Hamiltoniana, 502. 
Calycantiiaceas, 441. 
C?iycanthus, 4^1. 

iloridus, 441. 
Calysaccion— 

^ longifolium, 207. 
Cafliarea, 415. 

lucida, 415. * 

Camdiia, 81, 415. 

Japonica* 415. 
Campanula, ^15, 556. 

Loreji, 315. 


Campanula, Lychnitis, 556. 

Speculum, 315. 
i Campanulaceas, 315, 556. 

I Oanavalia — 

I gladiata, 148. 

' Canna, 102, 359. 

Acliiras, .‘i69. 

Ann.*vi, 359. 
orenulata, 360. 

I Cubensis, 360. 

discolor, 359. 

! diversicolor, 360. 

i cdulis, 11.5, 359. 

I esciilente, 360. 

: flaccida, 360. 

I gigantea, 3.59. 

I glauca, 360. 

1 indica, 350. 

i Lagunensis, 360. 

j Lainberti, 360. 

I limbata. 360. 

I lutea, 359. 

. Roiscoeana, 359. 

: Schubertii, 359. 

1 Warezewiezii, 359. 

' zebriua, 350. 

CAPrARlDACEiE, 389, 407. 
Capjiaris, 407. 

: horrida, 407. 

‘ tryphylla, 408. 

Capri FOLIACBA5, 208, 591. 

, Capsicum — 

annuuin, 153. 

* baecatum, 153. 

i ikstigiatum, 153. 

j frutescens, 153. 

! grossum, 153. 

! Caralluma, 508. 

I Hmbriata, 508. 

! Cardiosperaium, 291. 

Halicacabum, 291. . 

' Carica — 

; Papaya, 194. 

j Carissa — 

I Carandas, 256. 

j ’Chinensis, 257. 

'1 Carthumus, 98, 322. 

I tiuctorius, 322. 

CARYOPHYLLACEAi, 296, 434. 
Caryophyllus, 571. 

aromaticus, 571. 
Caryota, 339. 

sobolifera, 339. 

Cassia, 451. 

alata, 96, 452. 
auriculata, 452. 
Australis, 452. 

Ostiila, 451. 
florida, 452. 

.glauca, 452, 

Javanica, 452. 


CKSTRUM. 

Cassia, marginata, 452. 

Castanea — 

Chinensis, 273. 
j vesca, 273. 

1 Castanosp^-muni,^9. 

I Aiistrale, 277*J 449. 

i Casuarina, 391. 
j muricata, 27, 391. 

Casuarinacea:, 391. 

Cate.^bani, 588. 

* spinosa, 588. 

Cattleya, 325, 362, 367. 

. Aclandiaj, 367, 
crispa, 367. 
labiata, 367. 
i Mossljf, 3r)7. 

I Skiiin«‘ri, .3(57. 

Warszewirzii, 367. 

Ckdrelace.e, 428. 

Cklastracea:, 489. 

Celosia, 209. 

cristata, 283, 299. 

Centaurea, 322. 

Americana, 322. 
Cyanus, 322. 
mosch.'ita, 322. 
suaveolcns, 322. . 

Centradenia, 101, 5(58. 
llonbunda, 568. 

Centranthus, 316. 

inacrosiphon, 281, 316. 

Centropogon, 557. 
fa.stuosus, 557, 

(kntro>ema, 446. 

Plimiieri, 326, 446. 
Virginianum,* 446. 

Cerasus, 460. 

I .Tcukinsii, 244. 

! Lauro-cerasus, 460. 

j Lusitanica, 460. 

vulgaris, 244. 

, Cerbera, 492. 

fruticosa, 492. • 

j Cercis, 456. 

Canadensis, 456. 
j Siliquastrum, 456. 

' C*,Aus, 574. 

' eriophorus, 574. 

grandiflorus, 574, 
hexagon us, 
nycticalliis, 326, 575. 
sjieciosissimus, 575. 
triangularis, 575, &c. 

Cerinthe, 309. ® 

major, 309. 
retorta, 309. 

Ceropegia, 507. 

Gardneri, 507. 

Cestrum, 500. • 

aurantiaciim, 500. 
fcctidissimurn, 500. 
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CHiENOSTOMA. 

Cha&n^stoina, 314. 

Bolyaathiun, 314. 
Chamaivops, 340. 

Martiima, 340. 
Cheil'uithes, 330. 

argentea,f>30. 
Cheiraathus, 407. 

Cheiri, 407. 
CnENOPODlAC15iE, 143. 
Chimonanthus, 441. 

fragrans, 11, 326, 441. 
Chiococca, 583. 
j racemosa, 585. 

; ■ Chrysanthemum, 81, 94, 97, 

? . . 319, 326, 561. 

1 carinatum, 319. 

Sinense, 661. 

; . ' Indicum, 561. 
t '' Chrysobalanacjs/t:, 238. 

^ Chrysobalanus — 

[ Icaco, 238. 

Chrysophyllum, 489. 

Cainito, 254, 326, 489. 
Cicca — 

disticha, 188. 

Cichorium — 

;• Endivia, 162. 

CiNCHONACE;®, 268, 579. 
Cineraria, 100, 103,' 282, 284. 
*. ■ 320, 564. 

Cinuamomum, 326, 440. 
Zeylanicum, 440. 

Gipilra, 326, 350. 

Cissns, 425. 

discolor, 326, 425. 
■CmA.oi:Ai, 40 
• ClJtus, 407. 

; ' . ladaniferus, 407. 

4^arexyloD, 428. 

I- ' Bubserratmn, 528. 

^ ^rus, 428. 

' acida, 225. 

4^urantium, 219, 

: r, decumana, 223. 

, ' J Japonica, 225. 

Limetta, 226, 

. : V, Limonum, 226. 

' ‘t. ’ ;-Vinedica, 227. 

vulgaris, 219, 
V-^adanthus, .319. 

Vr Arabicus, 319. 

’Clarkia, 323. 

> elegans, 323. 

{ftlchella'i 323. 

. Clausena, 427. 

heptaphylla, 326, 427. 
i Clematis, 421. 

^ brachiata, 421. . 

Cadmia, 421. 

^mmula, 421. 


OOFFEA. 

Clematis, Gouriana, 421. 
Viticella, 421. 

Cleome, 289. 
viscosa, 289. 

Clerodendron, 528. 
fallax, 529. 
fragrans, 326f 530.^ 
fulgens, 529. 
hastatum, 529. 
infortunatum, 530. 
Kxmpferi, 529. 
nutans, 530. 
odoratum, 530. 
phlomoides, 530. 
pyramidale, 529. 
Si^'ratum, 530. 
siphonantlius, 530. 
s])eeiosum, 530. 
splendens, 326, 529. 
squama turn, 529. 
sp. from Mauritius, 529. 
•Thomson!, 530. 
urticsefolium, 529. 

Clianthus, 444. 

Dampicri, 301. 
pu nice us, 444. 

CTintonia, 315. 
pulchellajj 315. 

Clitoria, 326, 445. 
erecta, 446. 
hcterophylla, 445, 
Ternatea, 445, 

Olivia, 349. 
nobilis, 349. 

Garden!, 349. 

ClusiAje/E, 205, 416. 

Cobica, 513. 

scandens, 326, 513. 

Coccoloba, 437. 

macrophylla, 437. 
uvifera, 237. 

Cochlearia — 

Armoracin, 131. 

Cochlt>s|)erraum, 407. 
Gossypium, 407. 

Cocos — 

nucifera, 269. 

Codi£cum, 395. 

latifolium, 395. 
•longifolium, 396. 
pictum, 39 A 
variegatum, 396, &c. 

Ccelogyne, 362-366, 
cristata, 367. 
media, 367. 
nitida, 367. 
odoratissima, 367. 
rigida, 367. 
undulata, 367. 

Coffea, 580. 


crassula: 

Coifea, Arabica, 580. 

Beugalcnsis, 580, 
Colebrooicia, 524. 
oppositifolia, 524. 
terni folia, 524. 

Coleus, 326, 523. 

Blumei, 

scutellarioides, 523. 
VerschafFeltii, 523. 
Collinsia, 314. 

bicolor, 314. 

Collomia, 307. 

coccinca, 307. 

Colocasia, 335. 

antiquorum. 111. 
odorata, 335. 

Colvillea, 451. • 

racemosa, 451. 
CombretacejE, 279, 564. 
Coinbretum, 37, 326, 565, 
acumi Datum, 565. 
Chiuense, 565. 
comosum, 565. 
densidorum, 565. 
grandidorum, 565. 
macrophyilum, 565. 
Pineianum, 565. 
rotund! folium, 565. 
Wightianum, 565, 
COMMELYNACEAS, 376. 

Congea, 531. 

azurea, 326, 531. 
CONVOLVULACEiE, 157, 304, 
509. 

Convolvulus, 304, 509. 
pentanthes, 326, 509. 
tricolor, 304. 

Cookia — 

punctata, 217. 

Cordia, 508. 

Sebestena, 508. 
CORDIAGEJE, 508. 

Cordyline, 385. 
ensi folia, 385. 
ferrea, 385. 
redexa, 385. 

• terminalis, 385. 
CORNACBAS, 593. 

Correa, 430. 

CORYLACEAE, 273. 

Corylus — 

Avellana, 273. 

Cosmos, 318. * 

bipinnatus, 318. 
Costu8^357. 

argyrophyllus, 357. 
speciosus^ 357. 

Crambo — 

maritima, 139.* 

Crassula, 406. 

2 H* 
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CRASSUIiA. 

Cr^fssnla, miniata, 406. 

. nitida, 406. 

Crassulace^ 406. 

Crataegus, 461. 

Layi, 249. 

Cresccntia, 537. 
acuminata, 537. 

Cujete, 537. 
CREBCENTlACEiE, 537. 

Crinum, 45, 95, 326, 344. 
amcenum, 344. 

Asiaticum tozicarium, 
345. 

augustum, 345. 
brevifolium, 344. 
canaliculatum, 345. 
defixi m, 344. 
latifolium, 345. 
longifolium, 344. 

• ' lorifolium, 345. 

scabrum, 346. 
Sumatrauum, 345. 
Buperbum, 345. 
Zeylanicum, 345. 

Crocus, 352. 

sativus, 352. 

Crossandra, 548. 

infundibuliformis, 548. 
Crossostephium, 564. 

artemisiodes, 326, 564. 
Crotalaria, 301. 

juncea, 281, 301. 

Croton, £l26, 395. 

Crowea, 430. 

Cryptomeria, 389. 

Japonica, 389. 
Cryptostegia, 502. 

grandiflora, 37, 326, 502. 
Cucnmis — 

Melo, 189. 

Momordica, 194. 
sativQs, 126; 
utilissimus, 128. 
Cucurbita — 

Citrullas, 194. 
maxima, 129. 

Melopepo, 128. 
CU€UBITACE.ffi, 125, 189. 
Cuphea, 103, 302, 487. \ 

platycentra, 487. 
purpurea, 281, 302. 
Cupressus, 326, 389. 
fanebfis, 390. 
torulosa, 390. 
semperyirens, 390. 

^ Curcuma, 354. * 

comosa, 354. 
longa, 113. 

Rosooeaua, 354. 

Zedoaria, 355. 


DAPHNE. 

Curcuma, Zerumbet, 354. 
Cyanophyllum, 569. 

Burroanni, 569. 
magniHcum, 569. 

Cyanotis, 376. 

vittata, 376. 

Cyatkea, 333. 

Cycadeaceje, 386. 

Cycas, 386. 

circinalis, 386. 
reroluta, 386. 

Cyclamen, 515. 

Cydonia, 460. 

Japonica, 460. 

. vulgaris, 244. 
Cymbidium, 362, 373. 
aloifoUitm, 373. 
eburneum, 373. 
giganteum, 373. 
Mastersii, 373. 

Cynara — 

Cardunculus, 162. 
Scolymus, 160. 

Cynodon — 

I dactylon, 26. 

: Cyperus — 

I hexastachyus, 26. 

Cypripedium, 3'^5. 
concolar, 375. 

Hookeri, 376. 
insigne, 375. 
nivoum, 376. 
purpuratum, 375. 
venustum, 375. 
Cyrtanthera, 549. 

Pohliana, 549. 
aurantiaca, 549. 
Cyrtanthus, 346. 

Cyrtoceras, 505. 

reflexum, 505. 

Cyrtopera, 369. 

flava, 95, 369. 

Cytisus, 442. 

D. 

Dacrydium, 326, 391. 
elatum, 391. 
taxifolium, 391. 
Dsdalacanthus, 546. 
splendens, 546. 

Dahlia, 79, 96, 98, 99, 326. 
359. 

Buperflua, 559. 

Dalbergia, 326, 448. 

Sisso, 326, 448. 
Dalechampia, 394. 

Roezleana, 394. 

Daphne, 439. 

Fortuniana, 439. 


DIELYTRA. 

Daphne, viridiOora, 439. 
Datura, 98, 281, 304, 561. 
alba, 304. * • 

chlorantha, 304. 
fastuosa, 304. 
safiguinea, 501. 
suaveolens, 501. 

Daucus — 

Carota, 168. 

Davallia, 332. 

Delima, 421. 

sarmentosa, 421. 
Delphinium, 281, 292. 

Ajacis, 292. 

Consolida, 292. 
Dendrobium, 365. 
aggregatum, 365. 
Andersonii, 365. 
angulatum, 365. 
Calceolaria, 365. 
Cambridgeanum, 36.%. 
chrysanthum, 365. 
Dalhousianum, 365. 
densiflorum, 365. 
Devonianum, 365. 
Falconeri, 365. - , 
Farmeri, 366. 
fimbriatum, 366. 
fornlbsuin, 366. 
macranthura, 366. 
macvophyllum, 366. 
nobile, 366. 

Parishii, 366. 

Pierai’dii, 366. 
secundum, 366, &c. 
Dcsmanthus, 557. 

punctatus, 557. 
Desmodium, 445. 

gyrans, 281, 445. 
Deutsia, 578. 

scabra, 578. 

Dianella, 384. 

ncmorosa, 384. 
Dianthus, 296, 434. ^ 

barbatus, 435. 
Caryophyllus, 435. 
Chinensis, 281, 296, 43''; 
Heddewigi, 435. 
laciniatus, 434. 

Dicerma, 445. 

pulchellum, 445. 
Dichorisandra, 376. 
ovata, 376. 

Diotamnus, 430. • 

Fraxinella, 430. 

DICTTOGENS, 121. 

Didiscus, 324. 

cseruleus, 281, 324. 
Dielytra, 423. 

spectahilis, 423. 
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DIGITALIS. 

T)is;italw, 556. 

Dille/fia, ^21. 

^peciosa, 211, 421. 

Dillf.niacb/E, 211, 421. 

Dioscorea — 

alata, 12i. * 

atropurpnrea, 122. 
fasciculata, 122. 
globosa, 121. 

Japonica, 122. 
purpurea, 121. 
rubella, 122. 
sp., 122. 

DlOSCOREACEiE, 121. 

Diosma, 430. 

‘Diospyros — 

Kaki, 256. 

Dipladeiiia, 32G, 498. 

Dipsace/E, 316, 537. 

Dipteracanthus, 544. 
ciliatus, 544. 

Dodonaea, 27, 414. 

Burmanniana, 414. 
(lioica, 414. 

Dolichos — Sinensis, 149. 

Dornboya, '6, 408. 
acutangula, 4 )9. 
Ciispidata, 409. 
palmata, 408.* 
tiliajfolia, 409. 
viburnifolia, 409. 

Dracaina, 326, 385. 
australis, 385. 

Dracocephalum, 310, 523. 
Canariense, 326, 523. 
Molflavi^uin, 310. 

Drimoay*384. 

revoluta, 384. 

Drupace^^, 239, 278, 460. 

Dryandra, 440. 

Drymoglossuni, 329. 
pilosclloides, 329. 

Duijanta, 27, 530. 

Ellisii, 531. 

Plumieri, 530. 

Durio — zibethinus, 199. 

E. 

Ebenace;e, 256. 

Eccremocarpus, 541. 
scaber, 541. 

Echinocactus, 574. 
•Echidna 574. 
multiplex, 574, &c. 

Echites, 326, 496. 

caryophyllata, 496. 
eyinosa, 497. 
liiianthiflora, 497. 
picta, 326, 497. 


ESCHSCIIOLTZIA. 

Echium, 309. 

ElIRETIACEiE, 521. 
ELiEAGNACB^, 182, 391. 
Elaeagnus, 326, 391. 
conferta, 182. 
dulcis, 391. 

Emblica — officinalis, 188. 
ENDOGENS. Ilf, 172, 269, 
285, 333. 
Epacrtdacea2, 426. 

Epacris, 426. 

Epidendrum, 367. 
ciliare, 367. 
cochleatum, 367. 
crassifolium, 367. 
falcatiiim, 367. 
macrophyllum, 367. 
polyanthum, 367. 
vitellinurn, 367. 
Epiphyllum, 575. 
alatum, 576. 

Hookcri, 575. ^ 

* truncatum, 576. 
Eranthemum, 549. 
bicolor, 549. 

Blumci, 550. 
cinnabariuiim, 550. 
crcnula^um, 549. 
erectum, 549. 
grandifolium, 550. 
igneum, 550. 
nervosum, 549. 
pulcbelliim, 550. 
racemosum, 550. 
strictuin, 550. 

Eric(^ 426. 

speciosa, 426. 

ERICACEiE, 426. 

Eriobotyra — ^Japonica, 247. 
Eriococcus, 396, 

glaucescens, 396. 
sp., 396. 

Erysimum, 287. 

Arkansanum, 288. 
Perofskianum, 287. 
Erythrina, 79, 446. 
Bellangerii, 447. 

Blakei, 446. 

corallodendron, 447. , 

^ Crista Galli, 447. 
Hende^oni, 447. 
herbacea, 446. 

Indica, 446# 
Erythrochiton, 429. 

Braziliensis, 429. 
Escallonia, 577. 

. macrantba, 577. 
ESCALLONIAGEiE, 577. 
E«ibscholtzia, 284, 293. 
Californica, 293. 


PILICIUM. 

Eucalyptus, 570. 

Eucharidium, 323. 

coucinnum, 323. 

Eucharis — 

Amazonica, 326, 347. 
•Eugenia, 571. 

Miohelii, 264. 

Pinienta, fl?!. 
uguea, 571. 

Zeylanica, 571.' 

Euonymus, 489. 

garcinifolia, 489. 
variegata, 489. 
Eupatorium, 558. 
asperum, 558. 
focniculaceum, 558. 
odoratum, 326, 558. 
sp., 558. 

Euphorbia, 392. 

Bojeri, 392. 

jacquU^iflora, 90, 326, 393.^ 
splcudens, 393. 

Euphorbiaceas, 124, 188, 

272, 285, 392. 

Kuryale, 418. 

ferox, 418. 

Euryoles, 34(). 

Amboinensis, 346. 
Eustrephus, 304. 

angustifoliiis, 384. 

Eutoca, 308. 
visciila, 308. 

Wrangeliana, 309. 

Exacum, 303. 

tetragouum, 281, 303. 
Excoecaria, 326, 394. 

bicolor, 394. 

EXOGENS. 

Diclinous, 124, 182, 272, 
28.5, 391. 

Epigynous, 160, 259, 279, 
315, 556. 

Hypogynous, 130,^ 196, 
274, 286, 401. 
Perigynous, 145, 237, 
277, 299, 439. 

P. 

Faba — 

vulgaris, 150. < 

Fabace^., 145, 239, 277,441. 
Feronia — ^ 

elepbantum, 218. 

Ficus— 

jOarica, 183. 
eburnea, 392. 
repend*, 392. 

Filicium, 414. 

decipiens, 3^6, *414, 

2‘b 2 
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FITTC 

FittoDia, 551. 

, 9 rgyroiieura, 551. 
Flacourtia — 

' cataphracta, 196, 
iaermis, 197. 

Flacourtiack-®, 196, 401. 
Flemingia, 447^ « 

Chappar, 448. 
strobilifera, 447. 
Fceniculum — 
officinale, 167. 

Forsythia, 500. 

viridissima, 500. 
.Fourcroya, 349. 

Cantala, 349. 

Fragraria — 

Tesca, '160. 

Franciscea, 101, 326, 552. 

confertifolia, 552. 

^ eximia, 552. 

Hopeana, 552.^ 
hydrangeseformis, 552. 
latifolia, 552. 
unifiora, 552. 

Fredenka, 539. 

Guillaumi, 539. 
Fritillaria, 377. 

Fuchsia, 567. 

Fumariace®, 423. • 

Funkia, 379. 

aubcordata, 326, 379. 

G. 

Oaillardia, 560. 

pi eta, 560. 

Galanthus, 342. 

nivalis, 342. 

Gai'cinia — 

Cowa, 206. 

Mangostana, 206. 
Gardenia, 589. 
citriodora, 590. 
Devoniensis, 590. 
dumetorum, 590. 
ferox, 590. 
florida, 326, 589. 

— Fortuniana, 589. 
latifolia, 590. 
lucida, 589. 

, radicans, 590. 

Stanleyana, 590. 

Gaura, 323. 

^ Lindheinftri, 281, 323. 
Geissomeria, 547. 

^ aurantiaca, 547. 
G^ntianace®, 303, 498! 
Gebaniace®, 433, 

Geranium, 10, 101, 103, 326, 
433. 

Nepalense, 433. 


GROSSULARIACE®. 

Gesnera, 532^ 

Douglasi, 326, 532. 
Leichtlina, 533. 
magnifica, 533. 
splcndcns, 533. 
tubiflora, 103, 532. 

Gesneracb®, 311, 532. 

Geum, 101, 485. 

atrosanguiueuni, 485. 

Gilia, 307. 

achilleacfolia, 307. 
capitata, 307. 
tricolor, 307. 

Ginoria, 487'. 

Amei’icana, 487. 

Gladiolus, 96, 326, 351. 

Oleditschia, 456. 
triacantha, 450. 

Gleichenia, 333. 

Globba, 95, 354. 
spathulata, 354. 
subulata, 354. 

Gloriosa, 379. 

superba, 95, 326, 379. 

Gloxinia, 326, 535. 

maculata, 96, 99, 536. 

Gnidia, 439. 

erioccphala, 139. 

Godetiu, 323. 

Lindleyana, 323. 
roseo-alba, 323. 
rubicunda, 323. 

Goldfussia, 545. 

anisophylla, 545. 
colorata, 545. 
glomerata, 545. 
isophylla, 545. 
lamiifoiia, 545. 

Gomphocarpus, 503. 
fruticosus, 503. 

Gomphosteinma, 525. 
melissffifoliuni, 525. 

Gomphrena, 298. 

globosa, 281, 298. 

Gkaminace®, 111, 285, 333, 
595. 

Grammatophyllum, 373. 
Finlaysonianum, 373. 

■Graptophyllum, 326, 548. 
hortense, 548. i 

pictum, 548.# 

Grevillea, 7^ 440. 
buxifolia, 440. 
robusta, 326, 440. 

Grewia — 

Asiatica, 200. 
sapida, 201. 

Grislea, 488. 

tomentosa, 488. 
Gbossulariace®, 267, 577. 


UELIOTROI'IUM. 

Guilandina — ^ 

Bonduc, 27. 

Gustavia, 579. 

augusta, 579. 
GYMNOGENS, 271, 386. 
Gymnogramme, 330. 

chrysophylla, 330. 
Gymnostacliyutn, 547. 

Zcylaiiiouni, 547. 
Gynerium, 334. 

argenteum, 334. 

H. 

Habranthus, 342. 
Habrotharnuus, 72, 84, 101 
103, 500. 

fasciculatus, 326, 500. 
Hicmanthus, 346. 
multidorus, 346, 
virescens, 346. 
HacmatoxyloD, 449. 

I Campechianuin, 449. 

I Hakea, 440. 

Haloragace®, 279, 
Hamelia, 94, 586. 
patens, 586. 
sphaerocarpa, 586. 
Hamiltoniat 96, 326, 585. 
azurea, 585. 
suaveolens, 585. 

Hedera, 593. 

Helix, 593. 

Hedychium, 95, 326, 355. 
angustifoliuiii, 356. 

\ chrysolcucu^M, 356. 
coronariuin, 356 J* 
flavum, 356. 

Hedysarum, 302. 

coronariuin, 302. 
Heimia, 487, 

myrtifolia, 487. 
Helianthus, 318. 
annuus, 318. 
argenteus, 318. 
argyrophyllus, 318. 
Californicus, 318. 
grandidorus, 318. 

Texan us, 318. 
tuberosus, 160. 
Helichrysum, 320. 

Heliconia, 352. 

buccinata, 352. 
Helicteres, 408. 

Isora, 408. 

Heliophila, 288. 

arabioides, 288. 
Heliotropiurn, 326, 521. 
Peruvianum, 
Voltaireanum, 522. 
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HEMEROCALtlS. 

Heti^i'ocallis, 379. 

, fiilva, 379. 

Hemionitis, 329. 

corclata, 329. 

Henfreya, 544. ^ 

scandenJj 644. 
Hepatica, 423. 

Hexacentris, 543. 

coccinca, 326, 543, 
Hibiscus, 291, 410. 
Africanus, 291, 
calisureus, 291. 
collinus, 411. 
giganteuSy 281, 291. 
Jerroldianus, 95, 412. 
heterophylhis, 411. 
Larnpas, 411. 
lilHiflorus, 412. 
Lindlcyi, 281, 291. 
iTiutabilis, 94, 41 1. 
llosa Sinensis, 94, 412. 
SabdariliH, 200. 
Syriacus, 94, 411. 
tortuosus, 411. 
Trionnnr., 291. 
Higginsia, 588. 

Ohicsbreghtii, 588. 
Hippeastrum, 95, 326, 343. 
ambiguuni, 343. 
equestre majus, 343. 
fiilgidum, 343. 
.Johnsoni, 343. 
reticulatum, 343. 
stylosum, 343, 

Hiptago, 415. . 

Madabtoia, 326, 4l5r 
Ilulmsl?lol(lia,*96, 525. 

coccinea, 525. 
Holostcmma, 502. 

Rheedii, 502. 

Hovenia — 

diilcis, 253. 

HcJ^a, 94, 103, 326, 505. 
bella, 506. 
carnosa, 506. 
coriacea, 507. 
imperialis, 507. 
longifolia, 507. 
macrophylla, 507. 
mollis, 506. 
orbiculata, 507. " 
Paxtoni, 506. 

Potsii, 506. 
^Simmoftdsii, 507. 
variegata, 507. 
viridiflora, 507. 
Hunnemannia, 293. 

itimarisefolia, 293. 
Hyacinth us, 383. 

Orientalis, 383. 


IPOHOPSIS. 

Hydrangea, 101, 326, 486. 
Japonica, 487. 

variegata, 487. 

mutabilis, 487. 
IIYD11ANOEACEA5, 486. 
Hydrocera, 295. 
trifiora, 295^ 

i Hydropiiyllaceas, 307, 513. 
Hymenocallis, .347. 

speciosa, 347. 
Hyoscyamus, 304. 

niger, 304. 

Hyperanthera — 

Moringa, 130. 
HYPERTCACEiE, 417. 
Hypericum, 417. 

Chinense, 417. 
pallens, 417. 
patulum, 417. 


I • 

, Iberis, 281, 287. 
odorata, 287. 
umbellata, 287. 

Ilex, 490. 

Aquifolium, 490. 
Paragffayensis, 490. 

' Imantophyllum, 349, 

I cyrtanthifolium, 349. 

I miniatum, 349. 

; Impatiens, 294. 
i Balsamina, 294. 

I Imperata — 

cylindrica, 26. 

Iiidigofera, 442. 

atropurpurea, 442. 
decora, 443. 
violacea, 442, 

Inga, 73, 459. 

haematoxylon, 459. 
Inocarpus — 
edulis, 277. 

Ipomoea, 305, 326, 510 
dasysperma, 510. 

Rcitblia, 510. 
hederacea, 305. 

Jalapi, 510. 

limbata, 281. ’ 

• macrorhiza, 510. 

Pes caprae, 510. 
polyanthea„510. 
purpurea, 305. 
rubro-cffirulea, 37, 98, 
281, 305. 

semperflorens, 509. 
tuberosa, 510. 
tyrianthina, 510. 
vitifolia, 510. 

Ipomopsis, 307, 512. 


JAMBOSTA. 

Ipomopsis, elegans, 307, ^61, 
512. 

Iresine, 438. 

aureo-rcticulata, 438; 
Herbstii, 438. 

IRIDACE^, 349, 596. 

Jris, 101, 326,350. 

Chinensis, 350. 

Iberica, 596. 
morocoides, 351. 
Nepalensis, 350. 

Persica, 350. 

Siisiana, 350. 

Xiphioides, 351. 
Xiphium, 350. 

Ismenh, 347. 

calathina, 34f. 

Itea, 578. 

Virginica, 578. 

Ixia, 101, 326, 352. 
flcxiiAsa, 352. 

Helleni, 352. 

Trichonema, 352. 
viridiflora, 352. 

Ixora, 94, 326, 680. 
alba, 581. 
acuminata, 581. 
amabilis, 598. 
barbata, 582. 

Bandhuca, 581. 
brachiata, 582. 
coccinea, 582. 
crocea, 582. 
cuneifolia, 582. 
floribunda, 585. 
fulgens, 582. 
grandiflora, 582. 
hydrangeajformis, 583. 
incarnata, 583. 

Javanica, 103, 583.^ 
sp. ex Java, 583. 
lanceolaria, 533. 
longiflora, 584. 
opaca, 584. 
parviflora, 584. 
Ragoosula, 584. 

, rosea, 584. 

stricta, 584. 

I superba, 582. 
undulate, 585. 
villosa, 585, &c. 

t. 

Jacqiiinia, 516. 

aurantiaca, 516. 
ruscifhlia, 516. 

Jambosa, 572. 

alba, 266. * • 
aquea, 266. 
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JAMBOSA. LAVANDULA. 


Jambosa, Malaccensis, 265, 
572. 

vulgaris, 265, 

jASMINACEi:, 516. 

Jasminuin, 94, 326, 516. 
angustifolium, 517. 
approximaium, 517. 
arhorescens, 517. 
auriculatum, 517. 
Azoricum, 517. 
candidum, 517. • 
caudatum, 517. 
chrysanthemum, 517. 
coarctatum, 518. 
fruticans, 518. ^ 

grandiflornm, 518. 
heterojhyllum, 517. 
laurifolium, 517. 
ligustrilolium, 519. 
nudiflorum, 519. 
olHcinale, .519. 
pubescens, 519. 
kamhac, 519. 
scandens, 520. 
simplicifolium, 520. 
syring.x'folium, 520. 
trinerve, 520. 
sp., 520. 'X, 

Jatropha, 394. 

nktegerrima, 395. 
multihda, 394. 
pandurscfolia, 94, 326, 
395. 

Joncsia, 454. 

Asocii, 83, 454. . 

JUGLANDACEiE, 271. 

Juglans — regia, 274. 

Juniperus, 326, 388. 

.^ernua, 389. 

Chinensis, 389. 
communis, 389. 
dimorpha, 389. 

Jussisea, 567. 
villosa, 567. 

Justicia, 550. 

Betonica, 550. 
calycotricha, 550. 
carnea, 550. 
coccinea, 550. 
Gendarussa, 550. 
grandifolia, 550. 
rutilans,^550. 

E. 

Kftmpferia, 95, 355. 

Galanga, 355.' 

•rotund^ 355. 
sp., 35o. 

Kalanchoe,«406. 


Kalanchoe, hetcrophylla, 406. 
laciniata, 406. 
varians, 406. 

Kalmia, 427. 

Kaulfussia, 322. 

amelloides, 322. 
Kennedya, 446. 

Kerria, 485. 

Japonica, 485. 

Kigelia, 538. 

pinnata, 538. 

Klugia, 311. 

Notottiana, 311. 
Kolreuteri.*i, 414. 

paniculata, 414. 

Koniga, 287. 

mariiima, 287. 

L. 

I Lablab— 

cultratum, 149. 
vulg.are, 149. 

Lachcnalia, 384. 

Lactuca — 

sativa, 164. 

Laelia, 367. 

acuminata, 3b7. 
anceps, 367. 

I autumnalLs, 367. 

I majalis, 367, 

1 purpurata, 367. 

superbiens, 367. 
Lafoensia, 488. 

Yandelliana, 488. 
Lagenjiria — 

vulgaris, 126. 
Lager&tromia, 94, 488. 
elcgans, 488. 

Indica, 488. 

Reginae, 489. 

lAMiACEiE, 158, 310, 522. 
Lansium — 

domesticum, 228. 
Lantana, 94, 326, 527.^ 
Camara, 52A 
nivea, 523. 

Selloviana, 527. 

" tritblia, 527. 
lARDIZABALACEiE, 397. 
Lathyrus, 301, 444. 
latifolius, 444. 
Magellanicus, 302. 
odoratus, 301. 
Tingitanus, 302. 
Lauraceas, 237, 440. 
Laurus, 440. 

Dobilis, 440. 

Lavandula, 523. 

^ Spica, 326, 523. 


^ LUCUMA. 

Lawsonia, 488. 

alba, 27, 326, 488, 
Lecytiitdaceae, 280. 

Lcea, 425. 

sanguinca, 425. 

Lemonia 429. ^ 

spectfibilis, 326, 429. 
Leontodon taraxicuin, 162. 
Lcpidiiim — sativum, 132. 
Leptodermis, 586. 

lanceolata, 586. 
Leptosiphon, 307. 

dcnsiflorus, 307. 
Leucojum, 342. 

jestivum, 342. 

Lii.iACEAi, 117, 377, 596. 
Lilium, 378. 

auratum, 378. 
longifolinm, 96, lO'l, 326 
378. 

Wallichianum, 379. 
Limatodes, 374. 

rosea, 374. 

Limnanthes, 290. 

Douglasii, 290. 

IJNAC’EAi, 294, 431. 

Linaria, 103, 281, 313. 
Linum, 101, 294, 431. 

grandiflorum, 281, 294. 
tetragynum, 431. 
trigynum, 431. 

Littsea, 349. 

gerainiflora, 349. 
Livistona, 339. 

Mauritiana, 339. 

Lokn, 324. *• 

aurantiaca, 324. 
nitida, 324. 

Loasaceas, 323. 

Lobelia, 85, 315, 557. 
radicans, 557. 
ramosa, 281, 316. 
speciosa, 315. ' 

LobeliaCeac, 315, 557. 
Lonicera, 326, 591. 
diversifolia, 591. 
Japonica, 591. 
Lcschenaultii, 592. 
macrantha, 592. 
Periclymenura, 591. 
reticulata, 592. 
sempervireiis, 592. 
Lophospermum, 101, 554. 

scandens, 320, 554. 

Lotus, 442. 

Jacobaius, 442. 

Lourea, 444. 

Vesportilionis, 326, 444. 
Lucum. 

mammosa, 254. 
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LUFFA. 


MIMOSA. 


NAPOLEpNA. 


Luffe— 

acutangula, 125. 

Lupinus, 281, 300, 441. 
Hartwegi, 300. 
hirsutus, 300. 
hybridis, 300. * ! 

luteus, 300. 

Menziesi, 300. 
mutabilis, 300. 
nanus, 300. 
pilosus, 300. 

Luvunga, 428. 
scandens, 428. 

Lycopodiaceas, 327. 

Lycopodium, 328. 
bicolor, 328. 

Lycoris, 344. 
aurea, 344. 
radiata, 344. 

Lygodium, 333. 
scandens, 333. 

Lyturacea*:, 302, 487. • 

M. 

Madia, 319. 

elegans, 319. 

Maesa, 615. 

racementosa, 515. 

Magnolia, 420. 

I’uscata, 420. 
grandlfiora, 420. 
pterocarpa, 420. 

Maonoliaceae, 419. 

Mahonia — 

]•lnn^«4a, 425. 

M:ilc<tmia, 287. 

maritima, 281, 287. 

Malope, 290. 
trifida, 290. 

Malpighia, 414. 
coccifera, 415. 

• glabra, 205, 414. 
urens, 205, 414. 

Malpigiiiacea-:, 205, 414. 

Malvaceac, 140, 200, 290, 
410, 597. 

Malvaviscus, 412. 
arboreus, 94, 412. 

Mammea — 

Americana, 205. 

Mammillaria, 573. 
loiigimamma, 573. 

® pusiHa, 573. 
tenuis, 573. 

Mandevilla, 497. 
suaveolens, 497. 

Manettia, 588. 

cordifolia, 94, 326, 588. 

Mangifera— Indica, 229. 


Manihot — 

utilissima, 124. 

Maranta, 326, 358.^ 
arundinacea, il3. 
rosea, 358, &c. 

Marantacb^ 113, 358, 596. 

Marica, 350. « 

l^umilis, 350. 

Northiana, 350. 
plicata, 350. 

Martynia, 310. 

diandra, 98, 281, 310. 
fragiiins, 311. 
lutea, 311. 

Matthiola, 286. 
annua, 286. 

Maurandya, 326, 553. 
Barclayaua, 553. 

Medinilla, 569. 
vagans, 569. 

Melaleuca, 569. 

• Cajeputi, 569. • 

Melastoma, 73, 568. 

Malabathricum, 568. 
sanguincum, 568. 

Melastomaceas, 568. 

Melia, 428. 

semparvirens, 428. 

Meliacea::, 228, 428. 

Melocactus, 573. 

©rectus, 573. 

Melediuus, 492. 

monogynus, 326, 492. 

Memccylon, 569. 

capitellatum, 569. 

• tinctorium, 569. 

Mentha, 524. 

auricularia, 524. 
piperita, 158. 
viridis, 158. 

Meriandra — 

Beugaleusis, 158. 

Meskmuryacka:, 299, 430. 

Mesembryauthemum, 299, 

^ 439. 

cordifolium, 439. 
pomeridianum, 299. 
tricolor, 299. 

Mesua, 416. • 

I ferrea, 326, 416. 

Meyenia, 543. 
erecta, 543. 

liawtayneana, 326, 543. 

Michelia, 420. 

Champaca, 326, 420. 

Micromelum, 428. 

integerrimum, 326, 428. 

Millingtonia, 539. 
hortensis, 29, 539, 

Mimosa, 457. 


Mimosa, brevipenna, 326, 457. 
pudica, 457. • 

sensitiva, 457. 

Mimosea!:^457. 

Mimulus, 78, 281, 284, 314. 
spcciosus, 314. 

Mimusops, 490. 

Elengi, 326, 490. 

Kauki, 255 

Mirabilis, 438. 

•Jalapa, 438. 
longiilora, 438. 

Momordica — 

Charantia, Yar. muricata, 
125. 

Monstera — 

deliciosa, Ig^. 

Moracea:, 182, 392. 

Morchella — 

esculenta, 110. 

Morinqaceae, 130. 

Morus — 

Indica, 183. 
mnlticaulis, 183. 
nigra, 182. 

Mucuna — 
nivea, 149. 

Munronia, 428. 

Jayanica, 428. 

Murraya, 427. * 

exotica, 326, 42V; 
Sumatrana, 427. 

Murucuja, 404. 

ocellata, 326, 404. 

Musa, 177. 

Africana, 182. 
Arakanensis, 181. 
Chinensis, 181. 
rubra, 180. 
sapientum, 179. 

MusACEiE, 177, 352. 

Muscari, 382. 

botryoides, 382. 

Musssenda, 94, 590. 
corymbosa, 591. 

' frondosa, 591. 
macrophylla, 591. 

Myosotis, 309. 
palustris, 309. 

Myrsinacea:, 515. 

Myrtaceas, 259, 669. 

Myrtus, 571. 

communis, 326, 57 1 
tomentosa, 264, 571 


Nandina,*424. 

domestica^ 1}, 326$ 41^ 
Napoleoua, 567. * 
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NAPOLEONA, 

Napoleona, imperialis, 567. 
Narcissus, 101, 347. 

Jonquilla, 348. 

Tazetta, 348. » 
Nardostachys, 557. 

Jatamansi, 557. 
Nasturtium — 
officinale, t30. 
Neltjhbiaceae, 274, 419. 
Nelumbium, 419. 
luteum, 419. 
spcciosum, 274, 419. 
Nemesia, 313. 

floribtinda, 313. 
Nemophila, 58, 282, 284, 307. 
atomaria, 308. 
discoidqlis, 308. 
insignis, 281, 307. 
maculata, 308. 
Nepenthace^I'I, 397,- 
Nepenthes, 326, 397, 
distillatoria, 397. 
Nephelium — 

lappaceum, 204. 

Lichi, 202. 

Longanum, 203. 
Nephrodium, 332. 

Nerine, 344. 

Sarniensis, 344. 

Nerium, 496. 

odorum, -326, 496 
Nicandra, 304. 

physaloides, 98, 281, 304. 
Victotiana, 98, 281. 

Tabacum, 303. 

Nigel la, 292. 

Hismnica, 292. 

Nolana, 59, 309. 

atriplicifolia, 809. 
paradoxa, 309. 
prostrata, 309. 
NOLANACEiE, 309. 
Nothochlaena, 330. 
Nyctaginaceas;, 298, 437. 
Nyctanthes, 94, 521. 

Arbor tristis, 326, 521^ 
Nymphsea, 419. 
cacrulea, 419. 
edulis, 419. 
pubescens, 419. 
rubra, 419. 
stellata, 419. 
versicolor,0419. 
NYMPIIA2ACEA?, 417. 

o. 

Ocimum, 326, 522. * 
Binsilicuii), 522. 

‘ * sanctum, 522. 


0^Y6T£LMA. 

(Enothera, 322, 567. 
bistorta, 323. 

Drummondi, 567. 
tetraptera, 322. 

Olea, 498. 

Capensis, 499. 

Europiea,^ 258. 
fragrans, 326, 498 j 
grata, 499, 
myrtifolia, 499. 

OLEACEA3, 258, 498, 597. 

OnagracbIe, 322, 567. 

Oncidium, 373, 

amplLatum, 374. 
bicallosum, 374, 
crispum, 374. 
laiiceanum, 874. 
luridum, 374. 
pnpilio, 374. 

Onychium, 332. 
lucidum, 332. 

Ophiopogon, 386. , 

.Japonicuiu, 886. 

Ophioxylon, 492. 

serpentinum, 492. 

Opuntia, 577. 
vulgaris, 266. 

Orchidacea!:, 115,,360. 

Origanum — 

vulgare, 159. 

Ornithogaluni, 382. 
caudatura, 382, 

Orontiace/t:, 182, 376. 

Orthosiphon, 522. 
incurvus, 522. 
stamineus, 522. « 

Osbeckia, 568. 

Osmauthus, 499. 
ilicifolius, 499. 

OXALIDACEA?, 235; 294, 431. 

Oxalis, 96, lOO, 294, 826. 

431. 

bipunctata, 432. 
corniculata, 294. 

Bowei, 432. 
cernua, 432, 
cuprea, 432. 

Deppei, 432. 
lanata, 432. 
b rosacea, 432, 
rosea, 294. 
tetraphylla, 432. 
Valdiviana, 294. 
variabilis, 432. 
versicolor, 432. 

Oxyanthus, 590. 
hirsutus, 590. 

Oxystelma, 562. 
csculentum, 502. 


PAVETTA. 

P. 

Psederia, 585. 

foetida, 326, 585. 

Paeonia, 423. 

PALMACU.E, 172f 269, 338, 
595. 

Panax, 326, 593. 
cochleatum, 503. 
fructicosum, 593, 

Pancratium, 95, 326, 347. 
fragrans, 347. 
maritimum, 347. 
Zeylanicum, 347. 

Pandanace/E, 337, 595. 

Pandanus, 337. 

odoratissimus, 326, 337. 

Papaver, 293. 

Rhacas, 293. 
somniferum, 293. 

Papavkrace/E, 293. 

Papayack.e, 194. . 

PAPILlONACKyE, 300, 441. 

Pardanthus, 351. 

Chinensis, 351. 

Paritium, 413. 
tiliaceuin, 413. 

Parkinsonia, 449, 
anuleata, 27, 449. 

Parsonsia, 495. 

corymbosa, 326, 495. 

Passiflora, 73, 197, 326, 401. 
adiantilblia, 402. 
Buonaparteana, 402. 
Chinensis, 402. 
cacrulea, 402.^ 
casruleo-raceniosa, 402. 
edulis, 197, 402. 
foetida, 402. 

Gontierii, 403. 
holosericea, 403. 
incarnata, 197, 403. 
kcrmesina, 403. % 

laurifolia, 197, 403, 
Loudoni, 403. 
lunata, 403. 
maliformis, 197. 
Middletoniana, 403. 
minima, 403. 
princeps, 403. 
punctata, 404. 
quadrangularis, 197, 404. 
racctnosa, 404. 
Totundifolia, 44)4. 
serlL'ati folia, 404, &c. 

Passifix)raceas, 197, 401. 

Pastinaca — 
sativa, 167. 

Pavetta, 580. 

divcrsifolia, 326, 580. 
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PAVETTA, 

Pavetta, Indica, 580. 
Richardiana, 580. 

• tomentosa, 580. 
Pedaliaceas, 310. 
PedilanthuSy 392. 

tithyiiAloides, ^92. 
Pelargonium, 433. 
lateripes, 434. 
zonale, 434. 

Pentalinon, 497. 

suberectum, 326, 497. 
Pentapetes — 

phrenicea, 98, 281, 289. 
Pentas, 586. 

oarnea, 326, 586. 
Pentstemon, 554. 

Pereskia, 577. 

aculeata, 267, 577. 
Bleo, 577. 

Pergularia, 504. 

odoratissima, 326, 504. 
Perilla, 310. 

Nankinensis, 310. 
Peristrophc, 550. 
angusti^jlia, 551. 
speciosa, 551. 
tinctoria, 551. 

Persea— 

gratissima, 237. 
Petalidiuin, 544. 

barlerioidcs, 544. 
Petraea, 531. 
erecta, 531. 

Stapulia, 531. 
Petrosolinum — 

.saiiviifn, 167. 

Petunia, 95, 281, 303. 
nyctagini flora, 303. 
phcenicea, 303. 
Phacelia, 308. 

tanacetKplia, 308. 
Phaius, 368. 
m maculains, 368. 

Wallichii, 368. 
Phalacnopsis, 371. 
amabilis, 371. 
cornu cervi, 372. 
grandiflora, 371. 

Lowii, 37j2. 

Mannei, 372. 

Parishii, 372. 
rosea, 372. 
Schilieriana, 372. 
Schui»anni, 372. 
Pharbitis, 306, 511. * 
Leari, 37, SU. 
limbata, 306* 

Nil, 306. 

Phaseolus, 447. 

Caracal la, 447. 


PLUMIEMA. 

Phaseolus, lunatus, 153. 
multiflorus, 151. 
vulgaris, 152. 

PlIITADELPHIACEiE, 578. 

Philadelphus, 578. 
coronarius, 578. 

Phlogacanthus,^6, 548. 
thyrsiflorus, 548. 

Phlomls, 525. 

leonurus, 525. 

Phlox, 95, 281, 306, 512, 
I^ummondi, 306. 

Phoenix — 

dactylifera, 172. 
sylvestris, 172. 

Photinia, 461. 

dubia, 326, 461. 

Pbrynium, 358. 

dichotomum, 358. 

Physalis — 

Peruviana, 258. 

yierardia — • 

sapida, 204. 

Pimenta — 

•vulgaris, 326. 

PiNACKA], 387. 

Pinus, 387. 

longifolia, 387. 

Pisonia, 437. 

morindifolia, 326, 437. 

Pistacia — 
vera, 275. 

Pisum — ^sativum, 144.' 

Pitcairnia, 341, 

Altensteini, 341. 

• bronielia:fulia, 341. 
fructicosa, 341. 
integrifolia, 341. 
lati folia, 341. 

Olfersii, 341. 
punicea, 341. 

PiTTOSPORACEAS, 425. 

Pittosporum, 326, 425. 
Tobira, 425. 
variegatum, 425. 
verticillatum, 425, 

Platystemon, 294. 

Californicum, 294. 

Plectranthus, 523. . 

• aromaticus, 326, 523.^ 

Pleroma, 568. 

trinervia, 568. 

Plumbaginacea;:, 513. 

Plumbago, 514. 

Oapensis, 514. 
Larpentai, 514. 
rosea, 101, 514. 
Zcylanica, 614. 

Plumieria, 494. 

I acuminata, 326, 494. • 


PROTEACEAS. 

• 

Plumieria. alba, 49^ 

Podocarpus, 326, 3 
Chinensis, 390 
elongatus, 39# 

Podolepis, 320. 

gracilis, 320 
Pogostemon, ^24. 

Patchouli, 326, 524. 
Poinciana, 95, 450. 
elata, 450. 

Gilliesii, 450. 
pulcherrima, 450. 
regia, 450. 

Poinscttia, 96, 393. 
albida, 393. 
pulcherrima, 393, 

Poivrea, 564. 

coccinea, 326, 564. 
Roxburghii, 665, 
POLKMOtflACEA?, 306, 512. 
Polianthcs, 380. 

tuberosa, 326, 380. 
POLYGALACKA!, 413. 
POLYGONACEA^ 140, 237, 436, 
Polygonum, 436. 

adenophyllum, 436. 
POTiYI’ODIACEAS, 328, 594. 
Polypodium, 330. 
adnascens, 330. 

Mronnns, 330. 

^abrum, 330. 

Horsfieldii, 330. 
Lobbianum, 330. 
proliferum, 330, 
quercifolum, 330. 
Wallichii, 330. 

Pomacea:, 244, 461. 
j Porana, 509. 

paniculata, 326, 509. 
voliibilis, 509. 

Portlandia, 587, 

grandiflora, 326, 587, 
Portulaca, 281, 284, 297, 436. 
meridiana, 436. 
Thellusoni, 297. 
POTULACACEA5, 297, 426. 

L Portulacaria, 436, 

Afra, 436. 

Potentilla, 485. 

Pothos, 376. 

argyraea, 376, 
gigantea, 376. 
scandens,^76. 

Primula, 514. 

Auricula, 515. 

• Polyanthus, 615, 
verii^ 515. 

Primula vulgaris, 514. 
Primulacba:, 5l4t 
Proteace^ 440^ 
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pru;nus. 

Priiiwas — 

Armeniaca, 242. 
Bokharensis, 244. 
domestica, 243. 
Psidium — 

Cattleianum, 262. 
Chinense, 262. 
Guajava, 261. 
Guiniense, 263. 
polycarpon, 263. 
pumiium, 263. 
sp., 263. 

Psophocarpus — 

tetragonolobus, 150. 
Psoralea, 443. 

Psychrotia, 580. 

■ undata, %26, 580. 
Pteris, 331. 

I^plectens, 331. 
Crctica, 331. 
Pterospermum, 326, 409. 

lanceoitdliuin, 409. 
Punica, 570. 

Granatum, 259, 570, 
nana, 571. 

Pyrus— 

communis, 247, 

Malus, 245, 

Q- 

Quamoclit, 37, 98, 305. 
phoenicea, 306. 
vulgaris, 281, 305. 
Quassia, 430. 

nmara, 430. 
Quisqualis, 94, 566. 

Indica, 326, 566. 

B. 

Ranunculaceai:, 292, 421. 
Ranunculus, 101, 423. 

Asiaticus, 423. 
Raphanus — 

sativus, 139. 
litauwolfia, 492. 

canescens, 492. 
Ravenal^ 353. 

• Idadlgascarensis, 353. 
Reinwaldtia, 431. 
RpnantSra, 3^, 370. 
arachnites, 370. 
coccinea, 370. 

Rei-Jda, 288. , 

( odorata, 281, 288. 
Resedacea:, 288. « 
Rhai^naceas, 252. 
l{!iaphiolepis,*461. 

Indica, ^1. 


RUBUS. 

Rhaphistemma, 504. 

pulchellum, 504 
Rheum, 141. 

Rhipsalis, 576. 

salicornoides, 576. 
Rhodanthe, 320. 
maculataf 320. 

Manglesii, 281, 320. 
Rhododendron, 427. 
Rhodostoma, 588. 

gardenioides, 588. 
Rhyncospermum, 496. 

jasminoides, 326, 32*21^ 
■ 496. 

Ribes, 577. 

Grossularia, 267. 
nigrum, 267. 
rubrum, 267, 577. 
Richardia, 337. 

Ethiopica, 96, 100, 326, 
337. 

Ribinus, 395. 

communis, 395. 

Rivea, 511. 

Bona nox, 326, 511. 
Rogiora, 587. 

thyrsiflora, 587. 
Rondeletia, 587. ** 
punicea, 826, 587. 

Rosa, 326, 461. 
alba, 470. 

BanksisQ, 471. 

Brunonii, 483. 

Canina Borbonica, 483. 
centifolia, 469. 

Chinensis, 477. 
Damascena, 469. 

Gallica, 470. 
gigantea, 472. 

Indica, 477. 
involucrata, 472. 
Lawrenceaua, 478. 
lutea, 470. 

Lyellii, 484. 
microphylla, 484. 
moschata, 483. 
multiflora, 471. 
odorata, 480. 

^ Pheolina, 476. 
rubiginosa, 470. 
semperflorens, 477, 
spinosissima, 470. 

« ternata, 471'. 

RoSACEiE, 269, 461, 597. 
Roupellia, 498. 

grata, 326, 498. 

Rubus, 485. 

albescens, 249. 

Idseus, 249. 
y rosscfolius, 249, 485. 


8CAB108A. ' 

Rudbeckia, 560. 
triloba, 560. 

Ruellia, 73, 546. 

maculata, 326, 546. 

Rumex — ^ 

montanus, 142. 

Russelia, 554. 

floribunda, 555. 
juncea, 38, 554. 

Ruta, 326, 430. 

angustifolia, 430. 
graveolens, 430. 

RUTACEiE, 429. 

s. 

Saccharum — 

spontaneum, 26. 

Saccolabium, 362, 372. 
ampullaceum, 372. 
guttatum, 372. 
micranthum, 372. 
miniatum, 372. 
retusum, 372, &c. 

Salicacea:, 391. 

Salisburia, 390. 

adiantifolia, 271, 390. 

Salix, 391. 

Babylonica,’ 391 

Salpiglossis, 95, 281, 282, 312, 
sinuata, 312. 

Salvia, 310, 524. 
angustifolia, 524. 
coccinea, 525. 
oflicinalis, 159. 
patens, 525. i 
splendens, 79, 326, 524. 

Sambucus — 
nigra, 260. 

Sanchezia, 551. 
nobilis, 551if 

Sanseviera, 380. 

Capensis, 380. 

Guineensis, 380. 

Santalacea*:, 593. 

Santalum, 593. 
album, 593. 

Sanvitalia, 318. 

procumbens, 318. 

Sapindaceas, 201, 291, 414. 

Saponaria, 296, 436. 

Calabrica, 296. 
officinalis, 436. 

Sapoi’A^ce.®, 254, ^89. 

Saxifraga, 486. 

sarmentosa, 486. 
sp., 486. 

Saxifraqaceab, 486. 

Scabiosa, 316, 557. 
atropurpurea, 316. 
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SCHIZANTHUS. 8YZVGIUM. 


T11Y1(ELAGEJE. 


S^hizanthus, 312. 
^hizApetalon, 288. 

Walkeri, 288. 

Scilla, 382. 

ScinJapsu^ 377. ^ 
Scorzoneri— llispanica, 163. 
SCROPllULARIACEAS, 312, 551. 
Sucuridaca, 326, 413. 

Brownei, 413. 
scaudens, 413. 
virgata, 413. 

Selagiiiella, 328. 

laevigata, 328. 
iScnecio, 321. 

elegans, 321. 

Scrissn, 579. 

fojtida, 579. 

Sesainum, 98, 311. 

Indicum, 281, 311. 
Sideroxylon, 490. 

ineriue, 490. 

Sileno, 296. 

Arineria, 290. 
pendula, 296. 
pscivI'Hatocion, 296. 
SiMAimuAOH.E, 130. 

Siuapis — alba, 138. 

Solan ACEA^:, 153, 258, 303. 

500, 597. 

Solandra, 501. 

gramlillora, 501. 
opposititblia, 501. 

Solan urn, 501. 

argenteuin, 326, 502. 
curiaceum, 501. 
LycJ[)ersicura, 166. 
inacranthnin, 502. 
Meloiigena, 155. 
tuberosum, 154. 
Solidago, 559. 

Cana(ftnsis, 559. 

Sollya, 426. ! 

• heterophylla, 426. 
Sonerila, 569. 

margaritacea, 569. 
Sophora, 448. 

tomentosa, 448. 
violacea, ^8. 

Southwel 

Balanghas, 274. 
Sparaxis, 352. 

grandiflora, 352. 
lineata. 352. 

* tric(floy, 352. ^ 
Sparteum, 441. 

^unceum, 441 . 
Spathodea, 540. 
seiTuiata, 540. 
uncinata, 326, 540. 
Spathoglottia, 368. 


Spathoglottis, Fortani, 368. 

Spccularia, 315. 
pcntagonia, 315. 
Speculum, 315. 

Sphcnogyne, 319. 
speciosa, 319. 

Spilanthes, 98) 318. 
oleracea, 281, 318. 

Spinacea — 

oleracea, 143. 

Spiraea, 485. 

corymbosa, 486. 

\ nutans, 486. 

Spondias — 
dulcis, 234. 
mangifera, 235. 

Sprekelia, 103, 342. 
Dalhousieo!, 343. 
formosissima, 342. 

Stachytarpheta, 527. 
Jamaiccnsis, 527. 
mutabilis, 527. •" 

Orubica, 527. 

Stanhopea, 374. 

Stflpelia, 508. 

Staticc, 513. 

duriuscula, 513. 

Stephan9physum, 544. 
Baikici, 544. 
repens, 544. 

Stephanotis, 72, 504. 

lloribunda, 99, 326, 504. 

Sterculia, 408. 
coccinea, 408, 

Sterculiace.e, 199, 274, 408 

J>ligmaphyllon, 415. 
periplocifolium, 415. 

Stipa, 285. 

pennata, 285. 

Strelitzia, 353. 

angustilblia, 353. 
regin®, 353. 

StrobilanthoB, 544. 

[ auriculala, 544. 
Sabiniana, 544. 
scabra, 544. 
sessilis, 555. 
tomentosa, 555. 

Stylocoryne, 588. 

Weberi, 326, 588. 

Sutherlandia, 444. 
frutescens, 444. 

Swainsonia, 444. 
galegifolia, 444. 

Swietenia, 428. 

Mahagoni, 428. 

Syringa, 499. 

vulgaris, 499. 

Syzygium — 

Jambolanum, 264./ 


T. 

Tabcrn®montana, 493. * 
amygdalifolia, 493. 
citrifolia, 453. 
coronajia, 493. 
densiflora, 493. 
dichotoma, 493. 
recurva, 493. 
Wallichiana, 493. 

Tacsonia, 404. 

inollissima, 198, 404. 
pinnatistipula, 404. 

Tagetes, 281, 319. 
erecta, 319. 
patula, 3 j^. 

Talauma, 419. 

pumila, 326, 419 ^ 

TAMAR1CACBA5, 405. 

Tamarindus — 

Indica, 239. 

Tarnarix, 405. 
dioica, 405. 

Gallica, 405. 

Taxacbai, 271, 390. 

T.'ixus, 390. 

Tecoma, 94, 95, 326, 
apii folia, 541. 
gramlillora, 540. 
jasminiodcs, 541, 
radicans, 540. 
stans, 541. 
velutinn, 541. 

Tephrosia, 443, 

Candida, 443. . 

Terminalia — 

Catappa, 279. 

Tbrnstromiacea*], 415, 

Tetraneraa, 69, 554. 

Mexicana, 326, 554. 
THALLOaSNS, 108. 

Thea, 416. 

Chinensis, 416. 

Thespesia, 597. 

Populnea, 597. 

Thevetia, 492. 
ncrei folia, 492. 

Thibaudia, 579. 
setigera, 579. 

Thuja, 326, 389. 
Orientalis, 389# 

Thumbergia^OO, 312, 32 
alata, 312. 

^ fragrans, 542. 
grandidora, 542. 
laurifolia, 543. 

Thunia, 368. • 

Bensonii* 368. 

TiirMELACEA!:,;279, 43&. 
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THVMUS. 

Thymjjs — 

SorpyHum, 159. 

Tigridia, 351. 

Pavonia* 351. 

Tiltacb.^:, 200. 

Tolpis, 322.' 

barbata, 322, 

Torenia, 326, 555. 

Asiatica, 555. 
sp., 555. ^ 

Tradescjintia, 376. 
discolor, 376. 
zebrina, 376. 

Tragopogon — 

porrifolius, 162. 

Trapa — 

bicorDis,^£79. 

Tribiilus, 430. 
cistiodes, 431. 
lanuginosus, 430. 

Trichomanes, 33A 

Trichosanthcs anguina, 129. 
dioeca, 130. 

Triphasia — 

trifoliata, 217. 

Trop;»x)LACEA-:, 289, 410. 

Tropa 3 olum, 103, 281,289,410. 
majus, 289. 
peregrinum, 290.’ 

Tuber, 110. 

Tulipa, 377. 

Tupistra, 386. 

maculata, 386. 

Tarnera, 406. 

trioniHora, 406. 
ulmifolia, 407 

Turnkracea:, 406. 

Tweedia, 504. 
csrulea, 504. 

u. 

Urania, 353. 

speoiosa, 353. 

Uraria, 445. 

macrostachya, 445. 
picta, 445. 

Urena, 410. 
lobata, 410. 

Urtica, 326, 392. 
pulchella, 392. 
salicifolia, 392. 

Uiv^CACBi*:, 392 • 

V. 

Vacciniacea:;, 579. 


VITIS. ZYGOPHVLLACEA!;. 


Valerianaceas, 316, 557. 

Vallota, 344. 

I purpurea, 344. 

Vanda, 362, 369. 

Batemanni, 376. 
caerulea, 369. 
crorulescen;:, 370. 
Cathcarti, 369. 
cristata, 370. . 

gigantea, 369. 

Jenkinsii, 370. 

Lowii, 370.** 

Roxburghii, 369. 

I lores, 369, &i‘. 

, Vangueria — 

j cdulis, 268. 

' Vanilla, 94, 95, 10.3, 374. 
albida, 374. 
aroraatica, 115, 374. 
grandirtora, 374. 
ovalifolia, 374. 

* planifolia, U5, 374. 

Venidiutn, 322. 

calendulaccura, 322. 

Verbascum, 313. 

Verbena, 76, 84, 8.5, 96, 101, 
10.3, 310, 326, .526./ 
Bonarionsis, 526. 
venosji, 527. 

I Vkrbenacka:, 310, 526. 

j Viburnum, 592. 
dilatatum, 592. 
macroccphalum, 592. 

Victoria, 418. 
regi.a. 418. 

Vinca, 494. 
alba, 494. 
major, 494, 
rosea, 494. 

Viola, 286, 405. 
cucullata, 40.5. 
odorata, 40.5. 
primuhefolia, 405. 
serpens, 405. 
tricolor, 286, 405. 

, VlOLACEiE, 405. 

j,Virgilia, 448. 
aurea, 448. 

‘ Capensis, 449. 

Viscaria, 296. 
oculata, 296. 
rosa-cceli, 296. 

VjtacEiE, 212,425. 

Vitex, 32640 

Vitis— 

vinifera, 212.^ 


w. 

Weigela, 591. ^ 

rosea, 591. 

Wendlandia, 586. 
exserta, 587. * 
pai)ioulata, 586. 

Whitlavia, 308. 

grandiflora, 381, 3o8. 

VViganJia, 513. 

Vigieri, 513. 

Wistaria, 443. 

I Sinensis, 326, 443. 

j Wrightia, 495. 

antidysenterica, 495. 
coccinca, 495. 

( 

I 

Xanthochymus — 
i pictorius, 207, 

Ximonesia, 318. 

! encelioides, 318. 

Xylophylla, 326, 396. 

^ angustifolia, 396.^ 

I elohgat.'i, 396. 


Yucca, 88, 381. 
aloifolia, 381, 
gloriosa, 382. 
stricta, 382. 


i Zamia, 386. 

I " Mays, 111. 

! Zephyranthes, 349^ 
carinta, 343. 
rosea, 343. 
tubispatha, 343. 

Zingi})er — 

oOicinale, 112. 

ZiNGiiiERACBA-:, 112, 354. 

Ic Zinnia, 98, 317. 

elegans, 281, 317. 
piiuciflora, 317. 

ZiziphuK — 

.lujuba, 253.,. ^ 
vulj^aris, 252. 

ZVGOPHYLLAq,B/E, 430. 
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AKItOT. 

A. 

Akrot, 272. 

Aloo, 154. 

Aloocha, 2411, 

Am, 229. 

Archiee, 231. 

Armila, 232. 

A.sinautarah, 232. 
IJiitivee, 231. 

1141, 231. 

Bhutoora. 231. 
Bimlobiinnee, 231, 

Bogul, 232. 

Booree, 2.32. 

Chchieton Moora, 232. 
Chuckchukeea, 231, 
Feregtialmn’’ee, 2.11. 
(jopAl Bhog, 230. 

K:ila Puhiir, 232. 

Kelood, 232. 

Kheera Oliota, 232. 

Koput. Bunga, 2.32. 
Kiichchiee Meothea, 232. 
Kysapatee, 230. 

Langera, 230. 

Mohun Bhog, 232. 
AlookJ-Muchoe, 232. 
Niigroo, 231. 

Naivcch, 232. 

Pheeta Khas, 232. 
rhoulea, 232, 

Phreet, 232. 

PySrl-khds, 232. 
Shdh'Pusuiid, 232. 
SuoDiialea, 232. 
Soondershaw, 230. 
Surees, 232. 
Sarees-Khds, 232. 

Tiralh, 232. 

Amid, 188. 

AiianSs, 173. 

Anir, 259, 570. 

Aroo, 239. 

Aloo Bokhara, 244. 

A* phul, 24)4 
Asoc, 454. 

Ata, 208. 

B. 

BAbool, 458. * 


COVA. 

BiuUm, 278. 

Bder, 95, 253. 
B^ghontiko seem, 150. 
Bdicul, 4d0. 

Biila, 411. 

115118, 334. 

Batavee, Neeboo, 223. 
B4goon, 155. 
Bftg-Poora, 227. 

Bel, 519. 

B(;la, 519. 

Bel-phul, 218. 

B4t, 339. 

Bhooin Chumpa, 355. 
bhoot, 111. 

Bhurbhdnd, 293. 

Bihte, 244. 

Bildetee Begoon, 15G. 
Bi||et.ee Gdb, 256. 
Bildetec Imlee, 199. 
Bildetee Wenhdee, 57 1 . 
Bildetee Nona, 209. 
Biidotee Biiird, 234. 
Bilimbee, 102, 236. 
Ilukdyun, 428. 

Buko, 443. 

Burbufeo, 149. 
Bfbuutce, 431, 


D. 

Ddd murdun, 452. 
Ddphul, 188. 

Ddsee Baddm, 279. 
Dhdo, 488. 

Dhdree, 488. 

Dhenroos, 140. 
Dhootura, 304. , 
Domootee, 295. 

Doob, 26. 

Dood-pituli-seem, 150. 
Doopahdrya, 289. 
Do-rungee, 478. 

G. 

Gdjur, 168. 

Gau-putta, 512, 
Gdnda, 310. 

Ghoydn, 97, 111. 

Gool, 461. 

Ddodee,561. 
Kesh, 299. 
Khaira, 410. 
Menhdee, 294, 

I Mukmul, 298. 
shub-bo, 380. 
-i-ubbds, 438, 
4-cheen, 494. 
-i-ujaib, 411. 
-i-ushrufee, 431. 


c. 

:’iidbuk-chhuree, 502. 
.^hal Kooinra, 126. 
.^hdndiiee, 493. 
_3idri-koni-seem, 150. 
Jheenee Baddm, 277, 
Cheeaee Kumrunga, 236. 
Oheene Nurunga, 217. 
Chichinga, 129. 
^hinchinda, 143. 
Jhooee-mooee, 457. 
;]!hoopree Aloo, 121. 
Jhukotura, 223. 

Jhulta, 211, 421. • 
Ohumbelee, 518. 

Uhumpa, 420. 

Clhundi-o moolik, 561. 
Chundun, 593. 


Gooldb Jam, 265. 
Goolai Toolsee, 522. 
Goordal seem, 149. 
Gundha rdj, 589. 
Oundhun, 119. 
Gungchce,^448. 
Gurdniya Aloo, 122. 
Gurhul, 411. 
Gychi-seem, 150. 

H. 

Hdleera, 132. 
Hdr-Singhar, i2l. 
HijleC'Buddm, 275, 
Huldee, 113. 
Hifrkut, 54*^ 


Imlee, 239. 
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JAIT. 

J. 

Jait, 27. 

JdQfiun, 264.. 
Jdrul, 489, ^*v 
Jdtee, 5l6. 

Jdu, 405. 
.leea-Reem, 149. 
Jhinga, 125. 
Jooee, 517. 
Jumrool, 266. 
Juwd,412. 


K. 

Kdjoo, 275. 9is 
Kdla dind, 306. 

Kdminee, 427. 

Kdsh, 26. 

Keera, 126. 

Kdla, 177. 

Cheenee Chumpa, 179. 
Chumpa, 179. 

D.'irc.doe, 179. 

Baccdon Martaban, 179. 
Kuntdia, 180. 

Kutch, 180, 

Mdhl-bhog, 180. 
Murtaban, 170. 
Mvhun-bhdg, 180. 

Rdm, 160. 

Keord, 337. 

K^ukee, 337, 

Khajoor, 172. 

Khirnee, lOl, 255. 

Khum Aloo, 121. 

Khamach, 149. 

Khumb, 110. 

Khura-Peel, 476. 

Khnrbooza, 189. 

Kobee, 132. 

Kool-phul, 252. 

Koosoom, 322. 

Koozea, 484. 

Koma Neeboo, 226. 

Krishn churun, 450, 

Kuchndr, 456. 

Kuchoo, 97, 111. 

Kudoo, 126. 

&uhwa, 580. , 

Kukrec, 128. 

Neeboo, ^219. 

(' .umruijiga, 235. 

Kund,< 518. 

KunVl, 496. 

KunHl, 185, 272, 

Kunwul, 274, 419. 

Kujrhtf, 125, 

Karonda, 256, 


Kiirun Phool, 427. 
Kuth B^l, 218. 
Kuth Bela, 518. 


L. 

Ldl Jumrool, 266. 
Ldl Koomra, 129. 
Ldl Murich, 154. 
Ldl Sdg, 142. 
Laokee, 126. 
Lobeea, 149. 
Long, 571. 
Lutqua, 204. 


M. 

Malaka Umrool, 265. 
Mdlutee, 496. 
Mdlsuree, 490. 

Meeta Neebo, 226. 
Mgnhdee,27, 103,488. 
I Mesta, 200. 

I Mogra, 520, 

Mom phtilee,'277. 
Moolee, 139. 

Jifoorgha, 299. 

]\rootho, 26, 49. 
MMiya^ 520. 

Mu(l,irt 502. 

Afukhun seem, 148. 
Mukkd, 111. 

Alurirh, 1.54. 

Mutur, 145. 

N. 

Ndgsura, 416. 
Nashpdtee, 247. 

Neeboo, 225, 

Nona, 209. 

Nuree, 188. 

Nurikel, 269. 

Nurikelee Kool, 253, 
Nurphul, 188. 
Nurungee, 219. 


o. 

Ooloo, 26, 


p. 

Pahta-mundur, 446, 
Pdnch seem, 150. 

I jooee, 585. 


Pdnee Koomra, 126. 
Pdnee-phul, 279. 

Pdn kupoor, 427. 

Pdprd, 590. 

Peeyaj, 117. 

Peeterceleei 167. f 
Pepiya, 194, 

Phdlsd, 200. 

Phool Kobee, 135. 

Phoontec, 194. 

Phuliee, 458. 

Phurds, 405. 

Pista Budam, 275. 
Pitulee-jumai-puli-soein, 1 50. 
Podeena, 158. 

Poce, 145. 

Pucha-put, 524. 

Pudum, 419. 

Pulwul, 98, 130. 

Puneedla, 196. 

Putwa, 200. 

Pydra, 261. 


R. 


Rdec,138. 
lidobel, 520. 
lUm Kdla, 180. 

Hdm phni, 209, 

Jidm toroocof 140. 
livndee, 395. ^ 

Rukto Guraniya Aloo, 121. 
Kiikto-sooin, 140. 
liUshooo, 119. 


s. 


SSft, 142. 

iSada-juniai-puli-seein, 1 50. 
Seb, 245. 

Seem, 150. 

Seeta-phul, 208. 

Selgum, 138. 

Seotee, 483. 

Shdh-toot, 183. 
Shwet-seein, 149. 
Shukur-kundo, 157, 511. 
Shurecfa, 208. *• 

Singhdra, 279. 

Siriss, 458. 

Sook-durshun, 344. 
Sooltdna Chuinj).-’, 417, 
Soopdra^,339. 

Sooruj JJukhce, 318, 
Soosnee Aloc,'*122. 

Soot Moolee, 121. 

Siifree Am, 261. 

Sufuree Koomra. 129. 



INDEX TO NATIVE NAMES OF PLANTS. 


SUIlUJNi, 

Suliujn/S^ 130. 

Sun, JOl. 

Sungjiura* 21 D. 

Sunko juta, 445. 

. y- 

T41 gdchh, 172. 

Til, 311. 

TipAree, 258. 
Toolsee, 552. 
Toomul, 207. 


G‘: 


umultas. 

Torooee, 125. 

Toot, 183. 

Tnrbooza, 194. 


u. 

Udruk, 112. 
Ukul-bhdr, 359. 
Pmrd, 235. 
Umroot, 261. 
Uinultds, 451. 


Z(JRO, 

I * * 

I Ungoor, 212. 
Unjeer, 183 , 261. 

# 

w. 

Woondee, 207. 

Z. 

Zurd Aroo, 242. 
Zurd Kuiidl, 492. 


THE END. 







